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chester.. 


Co-operators  who  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  their  own  business  are  well  aware  that  the 
strength  of  the  co-operative  movement  is  being 
severely  tested  by  the  economic  circumstances 
of  the  present  time.  Almost  every  society  reports 
a  large  decrease  in  its  turnover,  a  big  increase  in 
its  working  expenses,  a  greatly  reduced  surplus 
of  income  over  expenditure.  As  a  consequence, 
dividends  paid  on  members'  purchases  are  smaller 
than  they  were  even  in  war-time,  and  it  is  appa- 
rent that  most  co-operative  societies  for  the  time 
being  will  do  well  if  they  succeed  in  holding 
positions  already  won. 

The  tide  which  so  long  bore  the  co-operative 
movement  onward  is  now  receding,  and  is  in  some 
places  carrying  co-operation  backward  as  it 
recedes.  This  is  a  new  phenomenon.  Hitherto, 
the  history  of  co-operation  has  been  a  tale  of 
almost  unbroken  successes  and  continuous  pro- 
gress. Reading  it,  one  supposed  before  the  war 
that  the  co-operative  movement  w'ould  go  from 
strength  to  strength  until  it  had  covered  the  earth 
and  girdled  the  globe.  Recent  events  have 
destroyed  that  illusion.  The  bugles  no  longer 
sound  "  Advance  !  "  Instead  of  marching  for- 
ward, co-operators  must  now  "  dig  themselves 
in  "  if  a  general  retreat  is  to  be  prevented. 

This  is  a  time  of  crisis,  but  the  real  difficulty 
which  now  troubles  committees  is  that  of  con- 
vincing uninstructed  co-operators  that  a  small 
dividend  is  sometimes  better  than  a  big  one.  For 
three-quarters  of  a  century  mo<=;t  co-operative 
propagandists  have  extolled  Charles  Howarth  as 
"  the  Archimedes  of  Co-operation "  because  he 
proposed  that  all  who  traded  at  a  co-operative 
store  should  be  rewarded  for  their  loyalty  in  pro- 
portion to  their  purchases.  To-day  it  appears  that 
the  almost  universally  adopted  system  of  dividing 
trading  surpluses  among  customers  in  proportion 
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to  their  purchases  does,  after  all,  leave  somethiiii^ 
to  be  de-^ired.  What  is  to  be  done  when  there  is 
no  surplus  to.be  so  divided  ? 

For  auizht  known  to  the  contrary,  old  ^Mother 
Hubbard's  dog  was  (juite  contented  as  long  as  there 
was  a  bone  in  her  cupboard.  It  was  when  the  cup- 
board was  bare  that  the  dog  began  to  bark — 
probably  because  its  legitimate  expectations  had 
i>een  disappointed.  So  with  co-operators  gene- 
rally ;  they  were  happy  while  dividends  were  paid 
with  unfailing  regularity,  they  grumble  to-day 
sometimes  because  they  receive  no  dividend, 
sometimes  because  they  get  only  a  very  little  one. 

In  practice,  Rochdale  co-operation  has  always 
attached  over-much  importance  to  the  payment 
of  dividend  on  purchases  as  a  method  of  securing 
the  loyal  support  of  individual  co-operators. 
Members  of  societies  have  too  often  been  en- 
couraged to  test  the  success  of  their  society  by 
the  amount  of  their  dividend.  The}'  have  too 
often  been  taught  that  they  alone  create  a  "  con- 
sumers' surplus "  and  "  earn "  a  dividend  by 
spending  money  in  their  own  shops.  In  some 
societies  the  conmiittee  has  never  realised  that 
di\-idend  is  produced  by  good  management  and 
efficient  organisation,  and  has,  therefore,  not 
understood  that  the  surest  w-ay  to  secure  all  the 
trade  of  ever>-  member  is  to  supply  honest  goods 
at  market  prices,  to  provide  attractive  shops  and 
satisfactory'  serv'ice,  and  to  organise  the  business 
of  retail  distribution  more  efficiently  than  it  can 
be  organised  by  individual  traders  or  private 
trading  companies. 

Times  have  changed.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
for  any  society  to  pay  big  dividends  ;  members 
are  discontented,  and  co-operative  committee- 
men are  now  compelled  to  face  economic  realities. 
Being  face  to  face  with  realities  they  should  act 
as  realists.  If  its  trading  surplus  is  small,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  members  of  a  co-operative  society 
cannot  be  paid  a  large  dividend  upon  their  pur- 
chases. If  there  is  no  surplus  to  divide,  it  follows 
that  no  dividend  can  be  paid  ;  at  least  a  truly 
honest  board  of  directors  would  say  so. 

But  accumulating  evidence  proves  that  man> 
co-operative  directors  are  much  less  courageous 
than  old  Mother  Hubbard  was.  When  that  estimable 
woman  found  her  cupboard  emyjty  she  acted 
as  ever\-  true  realist  would  have  done — and  her 
dog  got  no  bone  !  To-day,  unfortunately,  some 
store  committees  appear  afraid  to  face  realities. 
Knowing  that  all  uninstructed  members  expect 
a  good  di\'idend  they  fear  to  disappoint  them. 
vSo,  instead  of  saying  :  "  No,  we  are  sorry,  but  you 
really  cannot  have  a  dividend  this  time,  for  the 
cupboard  is  empty,"  thej-  hunt  for  bones  ;  they 
sometimes  misappropriate  bones  ;  and  by  raiding 
reserve   funds,   suspending   depreciation,    and   re-  " 


valuing  properties,  manage  by  hook  or  crook  to 
pay  dividends  not  justified  by  trading  results. 

Connnittees  which  act  in  this  manner  naturally 
attempt  to  defend  their  policy.  They  think  thej^ 
are  acting  wisely.  They  argue  that  reserve  funds 
were  saved  for  use  on  such  a  rainy  da}'  as  this 
which  has  now  come.  They  evidently  believe 
it  is  better  to  pay  a  dividend  that  will  encourage 
members  to  trade  with  their  society  than  one 
that  will  cause  members  to  grumble  and  desert 
their  own  shops  even  if  the  dividend  paid  is  paid 
out  of  capital  and  not  made  by  trade.  Of  course, 
such  connnittees  mean  well.  That  is  the  tragedy 
of  it.  They  are  so  well-meaning  that  they  do 
not  see  that  by  using  capital  to  pay  dividends  they 
are  in  reality  feeding  the  dog  on  its  own  tail. 
They  forget  that  reserve  funds  are  not  inexhaus- 
tible. They  do  not  consider  what  will  happen 
later  if  this  rainy  day  is  the  beginning  of  a  wet 
and  stormy  month. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  many  committees  are 
so  timid  and  so  short-sighted.  W'iser  co-operators 
know  that  it  is  the  height  of  follj^  for  any  com- 
mittee to  increase  the  dividend  paid  on  members' 
purchases  by  taking  money  from  a  society's 
reserve  funds.  It  is  folly  because  working  expenses 
are  inevitably  increased  every  time  reserve  funds 
are  reduced  or  the  value  of  property  is  written 
up  ;  because  every  time  working  expenses  are 
increased  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  a  committee 
to  pay  a  good  dividend  at  a  later  date ;  and 
because  the  payment  of  dividend  out  of  reserves 
is  merely  a  method  of  putting  off  the  evil  day 
when  facts  will  have  to  be  faced  and  economic 
realities  wrestled  with.  And  it  is  folly  because 
these  barriers  to  future  progress  are  erected  simply 
because  committees  are  afraid  of  something  that 
is  not  likely  to  happen  ! 

But  the  payment  of  dividends  out  of  capital 
is  not  a  folly  only.  It  is  also  a  crime.  Committees 
of  management  are  but  the  temporary  custodians 
of  co-operative  property.  They  only  hold  a  little 
brief  authority.  They  are  really  trustees  respon- 
sible for  the  future  of  the  co-operative  movement. 
How  dare  they  impoverish  estates  which  do  not 
belong  to  them  alone  ?  By  what  right  do  they 
rob  the  future  ? 

In  his  "  John  Ploughman's  Talks,"  C.  H. 
Spurgeon  spoke  of  foolish  sons  who  throw  away 
w^ith  a  shovel  wealth  which  their  fathers  gathered 
with  a  rake,  and  hotly  denounced  their  action  as 
a  crime  against  society.  That  denunciation  was 
just.  Sons  who  squander  what  their  fathers 
saved  destroy  their  own  children.  Co-operative 
directors  who  weaken  their  society  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  members'  demand  for  dividend  merit 
similar  condenmation.  Those  who  waste  the 
workers'  capital  wrong  every  future  generation. 
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NOTES  AND   NOTIONS. 


BY    AN    OFFICIAL. 


Delegates  say  queer  things  at  times,  as  all 
who  attend  district  and  sectional  conferences  know 
to  their  sorrow.  But  the  most  astonishing  thing 
ever  said  by  a  delegate  was  not  said  publicly  at 
a  conference  but  secretly  in  the  correspondence 
column  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Co-operative 
Xew<."  This  particular  delegate,  whose  name 
.should  be  cut  deeply  in  the  doorstep  of  every  store, 
actually  said  these  words :  "  The  tendency  in 
the  co-operative  movement — and  the  C.W.S.  is 
the  biggest  sinner — is  to  pay  fancy  wages  to 
managers."  The  delegate  said  other  things  of 
course  ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  a  human  being, 
presumably  sane,  sat  down  and  penned  these 
words  amounts  almost  to  a  modern  miracle.  It 
is  true  that  one-half  of  the  world  does  not  know- 
how  the  other  half  Uves,  yet  one  did  believe  all 
co-operators  knew  that  the  responsible  officials 
employed  by  co-operative  societies  have  never 
yet  been  paid  high  wages.  It  is  notorious  that 
workingmen  co-operators  set  far  too  low  a  value 
upon  organising  ability,  intelligence,  and  brain- 
power, Even- the  man  in  the  street  knows  that 
whereas  co-operative  societies  pay  their  rank 
and  file  employees  relatively  well,  many  pay  their 
officials  very  little  more  than  a  living  wage. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

]\Ir.  W.  Scott  (the  drapery  manager  employed 
by  the  Walker  Society)  suggested  some  time  ago 
that  a  good  method  of  augmenting  the  benevolent 
fund  of  the  N.C.M.A.  would  be  for  managers  to 
adopt  the  system  used  by  the  Commercial 
Tra^•ellers'  Benevolent  Institution.  As  is  well 
known,  commercial  travellers  have  collecting 
boxes  at  most  of  the  hotels  in  Great  Britain,  and 
as  it  is  their  custom  to  place  a  penny  in  the  box 
every  time  they  dine,  a  large  sum  is  raised  annually 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution  without  diffi- 
culty. Why  should  not  co-operative  managers 
and  buyers  adopt  a  similar  system  of  raising  funds 
in  aid  of  the  N.C.M.A.  benevolent  fund  ?  Mr. 
Scott  suggests  that  suitable  boxes  should  be  placed 
on  the  tables  in  the  C.W.S.  dining-rooms,  and 
that  all  co-operative  bm-ers  should  cultivate  the 
simple  and  inexpensive  habit  of  putting  a  penny 
in  the  box  e\-ery  time  they  dine  away  from  home. 
It  is  certain  that  co-operative  managers  are  no 
less  generous  than  commercial  travellers,  and  they 
can  well  afford  to  give  even  more  than  a  single 
copper  when  thev  dine  on  the  premises  of  the 
C.W.S.  !  The  usefulness  of  the  N.C.M.A.  bene- 
volent fund  is  evident,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  every 
manager  may  need  financial  help  some  time  before 
he  dies. 


The  fifth  "  People's  Year  Book  "  is  the  best  that 
has  yet  appeared.  It  is  better  printed,  better 
illustrated,  and  its  contents  are  much  better 
arranged.  What  is  even  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
year  book  is  quite  up-to-date.  As  a  rule,  such 
volumes  exasperate  because  a  large  part  of  their 
contents  is  stale  :  and  stale  information,  like  stale 
manna,  is  useless  both  to  man  and  beast  !  The 
"  People's  Year  Book,"  however,  almost  outruns 
time.  Although  the  book  appeared  before 
Christmas,  it  contains  the  terms  of  the  Irish  jjeace 
settlement !  After  finding  that  evidence  of 
editorial  enterprise,  one  turned  to  the  pages  re- 
served for  political  information  half  expecting  to 
find  the  results  of  the  next  general  election.  The 
principal  articles  in  this  year's  issue  are  those 
dealing  with  international  co-operation  and  the 
possibihty  of  direct  trading  between  the  co-opera- 
tors of  different  countries.  Other  articles  deal 
with  many  questions  in  which  all  intelligent  people 
should  be  interested,  and  any  co-operator  in  search 
of  information  relating  to  co-operation  and  general 
social  progress  is  almost  certain  to  find  what  he 
wants  in  this  co-operative  year  book.  Many  of 
the  illustrations  are  truly  delightful.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  easy  to  describe  the  pleasure  given  to  one 
reader  who,  on  first  opening  the  volume,  found 
himself  looking  at  a  beautiful  reproduction  of  that 
fine  painting,  "  Dante  in  Exile." 

♦       ♦       ♦ 

"  Our  Fifty  Years,"  the  souvenir  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Co-operative  Publishing 
Society  to  commemorate  the  jubilee  of  the  "  Co- 
operative News,"  is  not  only  a  very  pleasing 
example  of  printing — it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
interesting  co-operative  lustories  yet  written.  In 
about  one  hundred  pages,  its  author,  the  late  Mr. 
W.  M.  Bamford,  tells  the  story  of  the  "  Co-opera- 
tive News,"  records  its  growth  and  progress,  and 
shows  how  greatly  it  has  influenced  the  thought  of 
leading  co-operators  during  the  past  half-century. 
The  many  illustrations  are  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  volume.  Together,  they  form  what  is 
almost  a  complete  portrait  gallery  of  co-operative 
writers  and  journaHsts  who  have  written  about 
co-operation  since  the  days  of  Robert  Owen.  After 
reading  this  small  volume  one  cannot  but  regret 
that  Mr.  Bamford  did  not  five  to  write  a  compre- 
hensive history  of  co-operative  journahsm.  Such 
a  history  is  badly  needed,  and  no  one  is  better 
quahfied'  than  the  late  Mr.  Bamford  was  to  under- 
take the  task.  When  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  in 
praise  of  practical  men  and  business  organisers,  it 
remains  true  that  ideas  rule  the  world.  There  would 
be  no  co-operative  movement  to-day  if  men  of 
insight  and  foresight  had  not  produced  and 
promulgated  co-operative  ideas  in  the  past. 
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CoxTROVKRSY  is  the  spice  of  life,  and  the  spirited 
controversies  now  proceeding  in  the  pages  of  the 
"  Co-operative  News  "  certainly  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  that  indispensable  jonrnal.  As  one 
reads  the  many  articles,  letters,  and  other  epistles 
written  by  the  chief  dispntants,  one's  thoughts 
turn  back  to  the  days  of  forty  years  ago,  when  no 
less  doughty  foenien  fought  bitter  tights  about 
co-operative  banking,  insurance,  and  production. 
Then,  as  now,  Manchester  co-operators  were  at 
variance  with  other  co-operators  who  live  in 
London.  Then,  as  now,  more  than  one  writer 
dipped  a  pen  in  \-inegar  instead  of  ink,  and  ap- 
peared more  anxious  to  insult  opponents  than  to 
estabhsh  truth.  Since  the  days  of  Neale  and  Holy- 
oake,  Odgers  and  Nuttall,  co-operators  have 
studied  psychology,  but  no  one  yet  seems  able  to 
explain  why  co-operative  principles  take  one  form 
in  Manchester  and  another  form  in  London.  In 
the  last  analysis  an  inquirer  would  find  that  the 
present  controversies,  which  anmse  even  when  they 
do  not  edify  readers  of  the  "  Co-operative  News," 
in  reahty  represent  the  differences  of  temperament 
that  distinguish  the  Londoner  from  the  Lancas- 
trian. Meantime,  it  appears  that  many  co-opera- 
tors have  forgotten  the  pliilosopher's  saying  that 
"  controversy  equals  fools  and  wise  men — and  the 
fools  know  it !  " 

♦       ♦       ♦ 

The  announcement  that  a  special  committee  has 
been  formed  to  promote  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Deans, 
the  much-respected  secretar>'  of  the  Scottish  Sec- 
tion of  the  Co-operative  Union,  gave  plea.sure  to  all 
co-operative  officials.  Mr.  Deans  is  to-day  one  of 
the  grand  old  men  of  co-operation.  His  name  will 
always  be  associated  with  that  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Maxwell  when  the  histon,'  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  Scotland  is  told.  For  half-a-century  Mr. 
Deans  has  been  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to 
all  Scottish  co-operators.  As  teacher,  speaker,  and 
business  adviser  he  has  helped  and  aided  every 
Scottish  society,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  Inter- 
national Co-operative  Alliance,  as  in  the  Congresses 
of  the  British  Co-operative  Union,  he  has  played  a 
true  man's  part  for  many  years.  Nor  must  his 
fighting  qualities  be  underrated  or  his  battles  for- 
gotten. When  traders  attacked  co-operation  in 
Scotland  Mr.  Deans  was  its  foremost  champion. 
WTien  politicians  sought  to  injure  the  co-operative 
movement  he  hastened  to  sound  the  alarm  and  to 
lead  his  fellows  into  the  realm  where  political  issues 
are  decided.  Thoughtful,  sagacious,  and  deter- 
mined, Mr.  Deans  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  best 
i^-pe  of  Scottish  co-operator,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
co-operators  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  now  being  raised  as  one  way  of 
thanking  him  for  the  invaluable  services  he  has 
rendered. 


Fai,l.\ciks  die  hard,  and  many  people  still  cling 
to  the  old  belief  that  men  can  be  made  virtuous  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  stupidity  of  that  par- 
ticular sui)erstition  has  been  demonstrated  a 
thousand  times  during  the  past  thousand  years. 
Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  failed  to  change 
men's  opinions  by  torment  and  torture.  Re- 
actionaries and  revolutionists  used  many  instru- 
ments, but  could  not  make  men  believe  against 
their  will.  Yet  even  now,  at  this  late  day,  it  seems 
that  some  people  would  use  force  to  compel  men  to* 
become  co-operators.  How  else  is  it  possible  to 
explain  the  proposal — discussed  at  the  recent 
quarterly  meetings — that  the  directors  of  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  vSociety  should  compel  each  of 
its  emplo^^ees  to  become  a  member  of  a  local  co- 
operative society  within  one  month  ?  It  is  pro- 
posals like  this  that  cause  one  to  ask  whether  this 
is  the  twentieth  or  the  sixteenth  century- .  Of 
course  every  person  employed  by  the  C.W.S. 
should  be  a  lo^^al  member  of  a  local  store.  Any- 
co-operative  employee  who  spends  his  wages  out- 
side the  co-operative  movement  is  not  worth  his 
salt ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  co-operation 
will  be  strengthened  by  compelling  employees  to- 
become  store  members.  In  any  event,  co-opera- 
tors will  deny  their  own  principles  if  the}'  ever  use 
the  methods  of  compulsion  and  coercion. 

•     *     • 

The  directors  of  Selfridge's  Ltd.  set  a  good 
example  to  co-operative  committees  in  more  ways 
than  one.  They  are  enlightened,  bold,  and  enter- 
prising men,  who  always  take  time  by  the  forelock 
and  never  grip  it  by  the  tail.  In  no  department  of 
their  business  is  their  wisdom  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  their  method  of  dealing  with  their  em- 
ployees. In  the  address  recently  delivered  Vjy  Mr. 
H.  Gordon  Self  ridge  to  co-operative  managers  in 
London  the  "  spirit  of  the  house  "  found  full  ex- 
pression. Since  then  another  of  Selfridge's  direc- 
tors, Mr.  P.  A.  Best,  has  delivered  an  address  of 
equal  quality.  Speaking  at  a  meeting  convened  by 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education 
in  Industry  and  Commerce,  Mr.  Best  declared  that 
the  solution  of  many  industrial  problems  would  be 
found  in  the  enlightenment  brought  about  by 
education.  In  his  opinion,  the  right  kind  of  educa- 
tion will  yet  redeem  industry,  while  the  contact  of 
the  teacher  with  business  realities  will  in  time 
revivify  education.  At  any  rate,  on  entering  busi- 
ness young  people  ought  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
principles  governing  business.  No  bo}-  or  girl 
should  be  left  to  pick  up  knowledge  almost  by 
chance  or  accident.  Mr.  Best  urged  that  an  em- 
ployees' library  should  be  attached  to  ever\-  work- 
shop, if  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  ^-oung 
workers  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  of  things 
unconnected  with  the  business  of  bread-earning. 
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Estimating    Profits   and    Stocks   Throughout 

AN   Accounting   Period. 


By     A.     SNOWDEN 


A  pel  per  read  at  the  Secretaries'  Conference,  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Wednesday, 

November  i6th,  1921. 


Thk  opinion  has  recently  been  expressed  by  a 
highly-placed  official  in  the  co-operative  movement 
in  the  North — one  whose  position  enables  him  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  movement  as  probably  no 
other  official  can — that  co-operative  societies  in 
general  are  at  present  going  through  a  period  of 
intense  difficulty  and  strain,  both  in  matters  com- 
mercial and  in  the  hitherto  unbounded  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  high  ideals  which  has  characterised  us  for 
so  long.  We  can  all,  I  think,  young  and  old 
officials,  agree  with  him.  We  recognise  that  the 
past  had  many  difficulties  for  the  early  movement 
and  its  officials,  but  our  present  experiences  are 
probably  as  difficult  and  pregnant  as  the  testing 
times  of  the  past.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  which 
we  are  all,  more  or  less,  confronted  with,  I  think 
it  will  generally  be  conceded  by  secretaries  that 
it  is  imperative  that  we  should  meet  together, 
as  often  as  possible,  and  discuss  matters  of  prac 
tical  importance  not  only  to  our  own  profession, 
but  to  the  movement  which  claims  our  adherence. 
Any  discussion  which  has  for  its  object  the  possi- 
bility of  assisting  us  to  carr>'  out  our  technical 
duties  more  efficienth',  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  needed  in  the  interests  of  the  future  of  the 
movement. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  secretaries  have  many 
difficulties  which  they  would  like  to  surmount, 
difficulties  which  may  have  been  surmounted  by 
some  other  secretaries  in  the  movement,  and 
it  is  unjust  and  unfair  to  the  high  ideals  which  we 
profess,  if  we  reserv^e  an}-  knowledge  to  ourselves 
which  may  assist  a  brother  secretary.-  in  any 
society. 

Our  movement  is  certainly  based  upon  principles 
which  are  deemed  high,  noble,  and  right,  and  whilst 
we  generally  acknowledge  that  "  Right  is  Might," 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  practice  of  co-operation 
in  our  societies  necessitates  a  success  from  the 
commercial  side.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  in 
attaining  our  ideals,  to  make  our  stores  commer- 
cially successful.  Some  critics  are  urging,  by 
despicable  propaganda,  that  the  movement  is  at 
present  exhibiting  signs  of  weakness.  Admittedly, 
in  many  districts,  our  progress  from  the  standpoint 
of  membership  and  trade  is  not  making  the  rapid 
advances  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  and 


still  wish  for.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the.se 
apparent  signs  of  weakness,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  they  are  chiefly  due  to  the  economic  and 
industrial  disturbances  of  the  present  depression 
in  the  country.  We  are  all  seeking  to  find 
panaceas  to  cure  our  apparent  sickness  of  co-opera- 
tive spirit  and  loyalty,  and  to  re-establish  un- 
doubted confidence  in  our  societies.  To  secretaries 
will  be  assigned  a  ver}'  important  part  in 
encountering  our  enemies  and  rebuilding  and 
strengthening  the  bulwark  of  confidence  and 
stability. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  and  absolutely 
essential  that  we  should  take  further  opportunities 
of  improving  our  machinery  of  organisation  ; 
concentrate  upon  improving,  if  possible,  systems 
of  account  keeping  ;  and  where  needed,  adopt 
better  internal  methods  of  controlling  the  financial 
success  of  our  stores  in  such  a  way  that  pitfalls 
of  failure  may,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  be 
avoided.  The  necessity  for  a  more  scientific 
organisation  of  our  accounts,  to  enable  us  to  con- 
duct the  commercial  side  more  efficiently  and  with 
a  greater  degree  of  certainty  and  security  is 
probably  admitted  by  aU  of  us,  and  any  method 
which  assists  us  to  perfect  our  machinery  of 
management  and  organisation  should  be  given  out 
and  discussed  by  secretaries  in  particular. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  touches  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  confront  many  secretaries  of  to-day. 
The  question  is  probably  often  asked  by  com- 
mittees during  an  accoimting  period,  either  from 
managers  or  the  secretary',  as  to  what  profits  are 
being  earned  in  the  respective  departments  of  our 
trading  activities.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  a 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  answer,  if  any  at  all,  is 
given.  How  often  does  it  happen  that  the  answer 
given  is  one  which  relies  upon  an  estimate  based 
upon  a  guess,  without  anj-  accurate  idea  of  the  exact 
position  ?  How  man}-  societies,  pa3'ing  a  half- 
3-early  dividend  and  interim  dividend,  have  found 
themselves  in  a  very  precarious  position  at  the 
end  of  a  half-year  owing  to  having  had  no  approxi- 
mate or  accurate  means  of  discovering  what  the 
profits  are  for  the  first  quarter,  and,  conseqviently, 
have  paid  away  larger  interim  dividend  than  they 
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should  have  done  ?  Haphazard  statements  to 
connnittees  in  normal  times,  when  trade  is  more 
even,  may  hazard  a  fairly  accurate  position,  but 
they  are  both  dangerous  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  our  profession  as  secretaries. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  control  a 
ship  in  fair  weather,  but  without  experience  and 
extra  caution,  the  ship  in  time  of  storm  would 
be  in  great  danger. 

Is   it   not,    then,    necessary   that   we  should,  if 
jxjssible.    evolve   some    more    certain    method    of 
assisting    us    to    ascertain    with    some    degree    of 
accuracy  the  exact    position  in  regard  to  profits 
being  earned  at  any  time  during  an  accounting 
l)eriod  ?     The    results    of  any    accounting    period 
should    not   be    an   unknown    quantity    until   we 
balance  up  and  issue  our  balance  sheets.     This  is, 
I  beUeve,  more  often  the  case  than  not,  and  it  is 
up  to  us  as  secretaries  to  evolve,  if  at  all  possible, 
a  method  whereby  we  and  our  societies  can  over- 
come any  doubtful  reliance  on  mental  estimates. 
The   necessity   for   eternal   vigilance   at   all   times 
throughout  an  accomiting  period  was  never  more 
necessary-  than  now.     We  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
any  opportunity  for  discussing  such  a  vital  subject, 
and  whilst  many  of  us  may  have  some  ideas  of 
our  own,  these  ideas  should  not  be  kept  back,  but 
brought   to   the   bar   of   common   experience   and 
discussed  with  other  secretaries  for  mutual  benefit. 
.'Sometimes  a  little  knowledge  is  more  dangerous 
than  blank  ignorance,  but  at  this  time  the  little 
knowledge    may    assist    us     to     explore     deeper 
scientific  methods  of  arriving  at  a  figure  of  esti- 
mated profits  which  will  keep  us  clear  from  the 
rocks   of   paying    away   profits   not   earned.     The 
method  which  I  am  bringing  before  you  to-day  may 
be  one  which  some  of  you  are  at  present  carrjdng 
out.     In  such  cases,  if  there  are  any,  then  I  ask 
for  your  indulgence.     I  hope  that  out  of  our  dis- 
cussion   helpful    criticism    will    be    given    on    the 
method     suggested.     This     method     is     specially 
applicable  to  distributive   departments,   it    being 
comparatively    easy    in    productive    departments 
to  gauge  or  estimate  profits  by  a  careful  system 
of  stockkeeping  and  costing. 

Of  course,  where  a  department  puts  on  to  cost 
a  flat  or  uniform  rate  to  cover  expenses,  leakage 
and  profit,  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in 
estimating  stocks  and  profits,  and  there  should  be 
no  necessity-  to  keep  any  elaborate  method. 

It  may  be  argued  from  the  form  of  suggested 
account  given,  that  the  method  presupposes  the 
keeping  of  a  leakage  account.  This  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential,  although  it  would  certainly  appear 
to  be  an  advantage  to  do  so.  I  want  us  to  forget 
our  northern  antipathy  to  the  leakage  system,  and 
to  forget  the  word  "  leakage  "  altogether  in  this 
discussion.     We  are  approaching  accounts  to-day 


Irom  an  altogether  different  standpoint  to  that 
associated  with  the  term  "  leakage."  For  that 
purpose  I  have  called  the  first  column  a  retail 
values  account.  (The  items  shown  on  the  account 
are  easily  understood,  and  by  a  careful  keeping  of 
records  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in 
ascertaining  the  accurate  figures.  See  actual 
form  attached.) 

The  particular  item  upon  which  to  a  very  great 
extent  hangs  the  usefulness  of  the  account  is  that 
of  stock  to  end  in  trade  account.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  explain  to  secretaries  how  this  is 
arrived  at  after  a  perusal  of  the  account.  As  will 
be  observed,  the  profit  put  on  cost  is  32  per  cent. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  retail  value  of  stock 
on  hand  at  end  is  equivalent  to  32  per  cent,  on 
cost,  and  a  simple  calculation  brings  the  retail 
value  back  to  cost  value  as  shown  for  trade  account 
purposes. 

The  method  described  may,  of  course,  be  further 
carried  out  and  applied  to  all  departments,  and 
by  summarising  all  the  various  shops  and  branches, 
average  estimated  gross  profits  for  the  whole  of 
the  distributive  departments  may  be  estimated. 
Where  proper  inventories  of  stocks  are  accurately 
kept,  the  problem  of  estimating  stocks  is  very 
much  simplified,  and  profits  may  be  estimated. 

Amongst  some  of  the  advantages  which  may 
be  claimed  for  estimating  stocks  and  profits  as 
set  out  in  the  form  are  : — 

1.  Estimated  gross  profits  may  be  fairly  accu- 
rately ascertained  at  regular  periods  as  required. 

2.  Where  interim  dividends  are  paid,  the  danger 
of  distributing  dividend  not  earned  is  lessened. 

3.  Value  of  stocks  on  hand  can  be  watched  and 
regulated.  This  is  very  essential  ;  more  especially 
in  these  days  when  the  necessity  for  careful 
employment  of  capital  is  pressing  upon  us.  Capital 
should  be  employed  in  the  wisest  channels  and  not 
in  carrying  high  stocks. 

4.  Differences  in  estimates  of  gross  profits 
between  like  departments  or  branches  may  be 
ob-served  throughout  the  accounting  period,  and 
possible  mistakes  and  discrepancies  rectified  before 
the  end  of  the  balancing  period. 

5.  Average  gross  profits  put  on  cost  prices  can 
be  ascertained,  and  uniform  rates  in  like  depart- 
ments may  be  arranged. 

6.  Disposals  of  stock  not  selling  at  depreciated 
rates  may  be  regulated  so  as  not  to  create  an>- 
unnecessan,-  loss,  if  careful  records  and  estimates 
are  worked  out.  \^'riting  down  stocks  is  not 
sufficient  in  itself.  If  .stocks  are  written  down 
— as  they  must  be  at  times — it  should  be  on  sound 
lines.  Stock  unsaleable  should  only  be  considered 
as  an  asset  to  the  extent  to  whicla  it  can  be  re- 
invested in  lower  priced  goods  bringing  quick 
sales  and  profit. 
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7.  The  keeping  of  such  records  is  not  difficult 
to  operate,  and  the  method  is  comparatively  easy 
to  maintain  if  accurately  kept. 

8.  By  means  of  comparisons  between  one 
accounting  period  and  another  possible  difficulties 
of  estimates  may  be  observed,  and  reasons  for 
differences  ascertained.  Final  trade  accounts 
should  be  proved  with  estimated  accounts  and  any 
grave  differences  in  the  total  results  should  be 
carefully  gone  into  so  that  failings  in  the  method 
of  ascertaining  stocks  and  profits  may  be  remedied. 
In  this  way  a  fairly  accurate  system  of  estimating 
will  be  evolved. 

As  time  passes,  an  accumulation  of  a  series  of 
figures  covering  various  estimates  will  be  before 
us.  In  normal  conditions  these  will  vary  very 
little  from  year  to  year,  but  in  times  of  boom  or 


depression  our  estimates  may  tend  to  fluctuate 
considerably.  It  follows  that  watchfulness  in 
regard  to  stocks  should  be  given. 

I  know  it  is  quite  easy  to  give  advice,  but  it  is 
nmch  harder  to  apply  that  advice.  vStrenuous 
thought  and  work  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  movement  and  our 
members.  The  trust  reposed  in  us  in  carrying  out 
our  onerous  respon.sibilities  is  undoubtedly  great, 
the  movement  having  to  depend  upon  officials 
to  a  very  great  extent  wisely  to  order  the  steps 
of  co-operative  forces.  Experience  goes  to  prove 
that  even  with  scientific  apphcation  and  the 
exercising  of  great  care  in  keeping  comprehensive 
accounts  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  our  estimates 
being  at  times  wrong — "  the  best  laid  schemes  of 
mice  and  men  gang  aft  agle}'." 


Department — Estimated  Stock  and  Trade  Account. 


DR-                                                                                                             Retail  Values  Trade 

Account.  Account. 

;^       s.    d.  £      s.  d. 

'^o  Stock   3,059  13     3  2,335     3  II 

,,  Purchases — 

C.W.S 11,601  19     5  8,742     7     9 

Private  Merchants 3,052     7     9I  2,383     8     6^ 

Productive  Societies    390     7     8"  217  15  10^ 

„  Transfers   35  14     9^  28  11  io| 

,,  Advances 41     o     o  — 

Profit  on  cost  £4,373  14  ii^  equals  32  per  cent.               

18,081     2  II  13,707     7  ii.| 

„  Carriage 30     o     o 

£     s.    d. 

,,  Expenses — Wages 560  14     6 

,,  Other  Expenses  (estimated) 364     9     6 

,,  Total  Expenses  (is.  6d.  in  the  pound)  .  . .         925     4     o 

,,  Profit  equals  3s.  4d.  on  Sales    2,056     5     9^ 

2,981     9     9^ 

Gross  Profit  equals  4s.  lod.  on  Sales                                 ■ 

;^i8,o8i     2  II  ;^i6,7i8  17     9 


Cr.  Retail  Values 

Account. 

£     s.    d. 

By  Sales 12,336     311 

,,  Credits 195     o  o 

,,  Estimated  Dividend  from  C.W.S — 

„  Transfers 36     o  3J 

,,  Allowance  for  any  Loss  in  Distribution  at  4d.  in  the 

pound  Sales 205  12  o 

,,  Special  Depreciation  Grant   — 

,,  Reductions i     8  o 

,,  Estimated  Stock    5,3o6  18  8J 


Trade 
Account. 

£      s.   d. 

12,336    3  II 

190  10    7 

143    7    o 

28  16    3 


4,020    o     o 


;fi8,o8i    2  II     £16,718  17    9 
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A  TERRIBLY   EXPLOITED 
WORD. 


By    ALAN50N   SESSIONS   (A   Prominent    American 
Co-cperator). 


EvERYTHiXG  these  days  is  "  co-operative." 
Mr.  Skiuem  and  Mr.  Soakem  co-operate  to  gouge 
the  consumer.  Mr.  Elbert  Gary  co-operates  with 
the  steel  workers  so  that  they  may  have  the  bUss 
of  longer  hours  and  less  pay.  A  certain  well- 
known  business  man  in  San  Francisco  begins  a 
number  of  profit-sharing  enterprises  and  labels 
them  "  Co-operative."  A  well-known  chain  of 
banks  in  California,  operated  entirely  for  profit 
to  the  investor,  is  advertised  as  "  co-operative." 
So  loose  has  the  definition  of  the  word  "  co-opera- 
tion "  become  that  any  kind  of  agreement  becomes 
"  co-operative."  In  the  sense  that  Jesse  James 
refused  to  shoot  liis  victims  when  he  could  avoid 
it,  he  was  a  co-operator  ! 

In  no  other  country-  is  tfie  word  "  co-operation  " 
so  sloppily  bandied  about  as  it  is  in  America. 
The  American  business  man  has  a  knack  of  ab- 
sorbing into  his  vocabulary  any  word  or  phrase 
that  helps  him  to  separate  his  fellow  American 
from  the  desired  dollar.  Professional  advertisers 
are  quick  to  adopt  the  term  whenever  possible. 
And  so  we  have  the  humiliating  and  disgusting 
spectacle  of  real  estate  sharks,  phony  oil  pro- 
moters, shyster  law^'ers  and  America's  marvellous 
miscellany  of  sharpsters  holding  up  the  banner  of 
co-operation  with  one  hand  and  raking  in  the  lucre 
v.ith  the  other. 

Co-operators  are  jealous  about  the  use  of  the 
v.ord  co-operation.  The  American  co-operative 
movement  should  long  ago  have  secured  a  patent 
on  it.  For  if  anybody  ever  deserved  a  patent  or 
copyright  on  anything  it  is  the  co-operator  who 
has  given  his  life  to  the  genuine  solution  of  most 
of  our  social  ills  through  the  organisation  of  the 
consumer.  In  one  or  two  States  in  America 
no  organisation  is  permitted  to  call  itself  co- 
operative unless  it  is  essentially  "  Rochdale  "  in 
ciaracter.  Such  laws  should  be  universal.  If 
half-baked  "  co-operatives  "wish  to  call  themselves 
associations  or  aggregations  or  amalgamations,  they 
are  welcome  to  the  titles. 

"  Rochdale  "  co-operation  is  the  only  gentiine 
form  of  co-operation.  All  other  forms  are 
sectional,  factional,  and  regional.  Rochdale 
co-operation  makes  a  universal  appeal  to  the 
consumer.  Its  sphere  is  the  round  globe  itself.  If 
it  had  the  mechanical  facilities  it  would  organise 
the  consumers  of  Mars  and  the  other  units  of  the 
planetary-  system.     It  appeals  to  the  baker  and 


the  candle-stick  maker.  All  other  forms  of 
co-operation  are  based  on  caste,  class,  and  craft. 

Rochdale  consumers'  co-operation  is  a  definite, 
concrete,  comprehensive,  social,  and  economic 
philosophy,  the  object  of  which  is  the  conquest 
of  the  earth  for  its  inhabitants.  All  other  forms  of 
"  co-operation  "  are  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
more  or  less  the  lot  of  isolated  groups  of  producers. 
Rochdale  co-operators  are  internationalists  ;  other 
brands  are  villagers,  or,  at  best,  nationalists. 

Let  us  get  these  important  distinctions  firmly 
fixed  in  our  minds.  And,  having  done  so,  let 
us  help  to  clear  the  foggy  confusion  in  the  public 
mind. 

IvCt's  get  our  terms  straight. 


The  managing  secretary  of  the  Melton  Mowbray 
Society-  (Mr.  WilHam  Ward)  recently  resigned  his 
position  to  take  up  an  important  appointment 
in  Ivondon.  At  the  society's  quarterly  meeting, 
held  a  few  weeks  ago,  reference  was  made  to  Mr. 
Ward's  resignation,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a 
suitable  parting  gift  should  be  given  him.  This 
gift,  since  presented,  took  the  form  of  a  gold 
watch,  suitably  inscribed. 

♦   ♦   ♦ 

Mr.  B.  Wai,sh,  after  having  been  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Hoddlesden  Society  for  fifty  years, 
has  resigned  his  post  of  manager  to  enjoy  a  well- 
earned  retirement.  To  mark  the  occasion  the 
managers  and  salesmen  who  attend  the  C.W.S. 
saleroom  at  Blackburn  recently  presented  Mr. 
Walsh  with  a  handsome  mahogany  clock.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  vSutclifTe  (lyow 
Moor),  the  oldest  buyer  in  the  district,  who  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  Mr.  Walsh  would  live  long 
to  enjoy  the  rest  that  he  had  so  well  earned. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern 
Managers'  Association  was  held  in  Dundee 
branch,  vS.C.W.S.,  Seagate,  when  a  fair  number  of 
members  assembled  to  hear  Mr.  Baird  (City  of 
Dundee)  deliver  his  paper  on  "  Salesmanship." 
The  speaker's  address  was  thoroughly  enjoyed, 
and  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  taken  part  in 
by  Messrs.  Hood  (Arbroath  Equitable),  Dufitin 
(S.C.W.S.,Taybank),  Taylor  (West  Port,  Arbroath), 
and  others,  many  interesting  and  relevant  points 
were  brought  out.  Mr.  Gavin  (High-street, 
Arbroath),  who  now  represents  the  North-Eastern 
Association  on  the  executive  council,  gave  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  council  meeting,  and 
this  was  approved.  The  saleroom,  bright  and 
cheery  at  all  times,  had  been  tastefully  decorated 
in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  Christmas,  and 
many  seasonable  Unes  were  on  view. 
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"A  National  Society." 


An    Address   by    Councillor    W.    ABBOTTS,    J. P.    (/^adland  Sectional    Board). 


I  HAVE  much  sympathy  with  the  delegate  who 
complained  at  the  Scarborough  Congress  of  the 
meagre  time  devoted  to  the  question  of  "A 
National  Society." 

I  hope  you  have  read  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Gray, 
which  he  put  forward  in  1906  (fifteen  years  ago', 
and  the  criticism  put  forwarn  by  Mr.  IMerce'r  more 
recently,  in  regard  to  a  National  vSociety. 

I  have  given  both  very  careful  attention,  and 
while  I  do  not  propose  to  confine  myself  to  any  of 
the  suggestions  contained  in  those  papers,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  discuss  an^^  question  or  suggestion 
culled  from  either  of  these  writers  that  is  alien  to 
a  national  society-. 

I  take  m}'  stand  that  individualism,  as  repre- 
sented by  a  person  or  a  society  of  persons,  is  alien 
to  co-operation  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  we  are  living. 

Our  ideals  to-day  are  being  judged  not  with 
reference  to  old,  time-worn  shibboleths,  but  by  the 
measure  of  power  and  hope  they  bring  to  the 
amelioration  of  our  human  lot.  The  people  are 
tired  of  talk  ;  they  want  an  instrument  or  organisa- 
tion that  will  show  some  tangible  results. 

The  absence  of  national  organisation  and  co- 
hesion does  not  mean  libert}^  as  some  people  argue, 
but  licence  to  the  selfish,  and  involves  not  freedom, 
but  subjection  for  the  masses  to  a  power  inferior 
to  their  own. 

Capital,  the  factor  which  now  governs  modern 
economics,  has  long  been  organised  nationalh*. 
More,  3'ou  have  only  to  glance  at  the  working  of 
Stock  Exchange  lists  to  recognise  its  organisation 
internationally.  This  being  so,  how  can  the 
workers  of  the  world  ever  hope  to  depose  this 
world-governing  power  of  capital  unless  they  them- 
selves build  up  a  national  and  international 
•organised  power  ? 

Does  our  motto,  "  Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each," 
imply  or  warrant  our  present  limitations,  divisions, 
or  boundary  lines,  or  permit  ancient  and  unpro- 
gressive  societies  to  deny  people  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  full  and  complete  co-operation  ? 

You  will  agree  it  is  not  right  for  societies  to 
overlap  or  to  compete  with  each  other.  But  do 
all  the  societies  even  cater  for  the  needs  of  their 
own  members,  to  say  nothing  about  the  whole  area 
they  are  supposed  to  cover  ?  Do  all  the  societies 
possess  the  necessary  plant  and  equipment  for 
doing  so  ?  If  not,  on  what  grounds  do  they  pre- 
vent the  society  which  has  the  means  from  carr^'- 
ing  the  benefits  of  co-operation  in  that  particular 


commodity  into  any  area  that  is  not  co-operatively 
catered  for  ?  This  is  not  overlapping,  but  neglect 
and  petty  sectionalism.  Surel}'  it  is  not  co-opera- 
tion, or  in  keeping  with  our  ideals  of  economy  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  all  the  essentials 
to  life  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  co-operation  to 
duplicate,  as  we  sometimes  do  to-day,  buildings, 
plant,  and  machinery  to  satisfy  individual  vanity, 
pride  of  place,  or  selfish  interests  ? 

Is  it  fair  to  the  consumer  who  has  to  pay  ?  Does 
it  give  co-operation  a  fair  chance  ?  I  submit  it  is 
unbusinesslike,  and  a  betrayal  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation,  which  seeks  to  destroy  all 
artificial  barriers  and  selfish  interests. 

While  we  are  talking  of  killing  competition,  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  create  it  in  the  new  order 
of  things  we  are  endeavouring  to  establish  by 
looking  more  ahead  and  exploring  the  possibilities 
of  existing  machinery. 

We  must  give  convincing  proof  to  the  world  that 
we  are  worthy-  guardians  of  a  great  and  glorious 
movement,  working  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  We 
have  at  hand  all  the  materials  that  we  could  wish 
for,  and  all  the  opportunities  that  we  could  desire. 
The  question  is  whether  we  can  rise  to  the  oppor- 
tunity that  awaits  us,  and  apply  our  great  ideals 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  immense  pos- 
sibilities and  the  power  we  have  had  placed  in  our 
hands  as  committees  and  officials  to  lead  the  rank 
and  file  toivards  the  goal  of  a  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth. 

The  future  of  the  co-operative  movement  will 
be  according  to  the  character  and  ability  of  those 
who  lead  it.  No  democratic  movement  is  so 
dependent  upon  its  leaders  and  chosen  representa- 
tives as  the  co-operative  movement,  because,  as 
Mr.  Gray  pointed  out,  the  link  between  the  society 
and  its  members  can  be  snapped  at  the  members' 
will  and  without  any  financial  responsibility.  Let 
us  grant  for  the  moment  that  self-interest  is  the 
dominant  motive  of  the  overwhehning  majority  of 
members  who  join  a  co-operative  society.  Is  it 
not  through  their  trade  and  our  industry  that  we 
hope  to  make  them  conscious  co-operators,  and  to 
teach  them  that  co-operative  production  and  dis- 
tribution are  but  the  means  and  not  the  end  of  our 
association  ? 

Since  self-interest  enters  so  largely  into  our 
membership  (the  potential  co-operators  say),  it  is 
all  tha  more  imperative  that  our  trading  operations 
should  be  scientifically  organised  and  the  most 
efficient    service    given    in    every    direction.     We 
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should  be  able  to  co»i»hind  trade,  and  tlirougli^tliat 
eain  "  faith  "  in  our  ability  to  work  out  in  our^own 
wa>  a  democratic  system  of  trade  and  commerce. 
\\'e  have  got  to  secure  a  nmch  lareer  measure 
of  co-operation  within  before  we  can  claim  a  larger 
measure  of  the  worlds  trade.  The  co-operative 
customer  to-day  is  often  burdened  with  unneces- 
sary- overhead  and  other  expenses,  which  neither 
add  to  efficiency  nor  help  in  the  disposal  of  the 
products  of  our  own  co-operative  factories  and 
workshops.  I'urther,  while  the  movement  as  a 
whole  is  apoealing  for  more  capital  to  extend  its 
operations,  we  do  not  utilise  the  plant  and 
niachinen,-  the  movement  already  possesses  to  any- 
thing like  its  full  capacity  —all  this  in  turn  has  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  consumer.  Aeain,  our  factories 
and  workshops  are  not  always  conveniently 
situated,  or  due  regard  paid  to  the  areas  ot 
economical  distribution  of  their  products,  with  the 
result  that  indi\-idual  societies  are  here  and  there 
erecting  their  own  factories  and  productive  works 
to  oitcr  jor  their  own  Uttle  sections — the  "good  ot 
the  whole  ideal "  scarcely  entering  into  the 
arrangement  at  all.  Thus  we  get  the  dissipation 
of  capital,  of  energy,  and  initiative  ;  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  there  is  no  co-operation  between 
these  distributive  societies  which  have  productive 
departments,  say,  even  in  the  purchase  of  their 
raw  material. 

On  the  distributive  side,  from  the  buying  to  the 
selling,  we  have  the  same  expensive,  unco-operative 
methods.  The  number  of  buyers  all  buying  the 
same  commodity  for  the  same  district  or  locality 
is  appalling,  and  all  in  the  name  of  co-operation  ! 
The  cost  to  the  co-operator  is  tremendous,  to  the 
would-be  co-operator  impossible  ;  to  suggest  this 
is  necessary-  to  retain  a  community  of  interest  is 
like  tn.-ing  to  persuade  a  sane  person  that  black 
is  white.  It  is  not  community  of  interests  that 
tolerates  this  kind  of  competition  within  our  gates 
so  much  as  an  inherent  desire  to  co-operate  on 
the  part  of  the  people  who  beheve  in  our  principles, 
and  who  are  hoping  against  hope  for  better  things, 
but  whose  belief  in  our  ideal  is  often  traded  upon 
by  incompetence,  and  whose  faith  is  shaken  into 
indifference  by  indifferent  and  unco-operative 
methods.  It  is  true  members  have  a  remedy  ;  its 
application  is  not  always  pleasant,  and  more  often 
it  is  avoided.  But  this  does  not  exonerate  the 
trustees  of  the  movement. 

It  is  assumed  by  some  opponents  of  "A  National 
Society-  "  that  it  entails  some  change  of  co-opera- 
tive principle.  This  is  not  only  a  false  idea,  but 
represents  a  narrow,  unco-operative  vision.  "A 
National  Society  "  is  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  the  movement,  from  the  self-governing 
workshop  to  our  federal  ownership  of  foreign  lands. 
What  we  urgently  need  is  not  only  a  co-operative 


spirit,  but  concentrated  effort  and  business  acu- 
men, working  in  the  interests  of  the  whole.  This 
will  not  come  about  by  merely  hoping  for  it.  There 
is  no  branch  of  trade  or  commerce  that  4,500,000 
co-operators  could  not  control  now  if  they  were 
working  "  co-operatively."  We  expend  altogether 
too  nuich  nione}'  and  time  in  building  our  own 
artificial  barriers.  I  do  not  suggest  that  a  single 
society  should  be  displaced,  or  a  single  committee- 
man or  committeewoman  should  cease  to  serve. 
What  is  claimed  is  that  they  shall  take  the  wider 
view — the  good  of  the  whole — instead  of,  as  now, 
a  parochial  or  individualistic  view.  It  is  asked  : 
How  can  a  sense  of  co-operative  unity  be  developed 
in  co-operators — how  can  they  be  encouraged  to 
draw  closer  together  as  members  of  one  body  ? 
Hy  what  means  can  existing  societies  create  that 
comnmnity  of  interests  without  which  the  National 
Society  cannot  succeed  ?  May  I  point  out  that 
every  society  at  present  depends  upon  its  ability 
to  cater  for  the  potential  customer  ?  We  can  com- 
mand more  unity  by  better  service,  and  create  a 
community  of  interests  by  eliminating  waste  and 
unco-operative  methods,  by  acting  together  to  do 
nationally  what  we  can  never  hope  to  do  locally. 
To  argue  that  co-operators  in  a  relatively  small 
area  fall  out  amongst  themselves,  and  fail  to  per- 
ceive their  identity  of  interest,  and  it  is  therefore 
useless  to  expect  co-operators  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  perceive  this  same  community  of 
interests,  is  to  ignore  the  obvious  causes.  We  have 
to  demonstrate  and  to  prove  in  a  material  sense 
that  co-operation  pays.  Surely  there  is  nothing 
derogatory  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  co-operative 
movement  to  ask  and  to  expect  that  after  seventy 
years'  experience  of  business  that  it  should  more 
than  hold  its  own  in  quality,  price,  and  service  ? 
Self-interest  does  not  desert  co-operative  shops 
without  some  reason  ;  neither  cheap  nor  shoddy  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  well  known  the  reason  lies  in  well-lighted,  well- 
appointed,  efficient  service,  and  nationally  organised 
business,  which  commands  their  custom  and  sup- 
port, while  we  have  been  anti-national  in  setting 
up  too  many  middlemen  (societies)  between  the 
producer  and  consumer.  It  is  useless  talking 
about  us  controlling  the  markets  of  the  world  until 
we  have  shown  more  desire  really  to  control  our- 
selves and  the  market  nearest  to  our  hand — that 
of  the  potential  co-operator.  To  suggest,  as  some 
writers  and  speakers  on  this  subject  have,  that  the 
rank  and  file  do  not  approve  of  a  "  National 
Society  "  is  merely  an  assumption.  The  rank  and 
file  are  open  to  receive  the  best.  The  benefits  of 
our  national  organisation  have  been  denied  to  the 
rank  and  file  so  far.  hence  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  our  competitors,  who  are  nationally 
organised. 
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Problems  of  Co-operative  Finance  In  South 

Wales  District. 


By   W.    H.    WARREN    (Public  Auditor,  Cardiff). 


A    paper   read   at    a    Conference    held   recently    at    Cardiff. 


We  finished  the  great  war  on  a  high  note  of 
exaltation.  Goods  were  dear  and  scarce,  but 
mone}'  (paper  money)  was  plentiful.  Demobilisa- 
tion made  its  own  contribution  to  the  dearness 
as  we  filled  the  demands  of  the  returning  soldiers 
hastening  to  spend  their  money.  "  Tommy  was 
glorious,  o'er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious."  Sup- 
plies could  not  keep  pace  with  demand,  and  in 
spite  of  increased  production,  goods  went  dearer 
still.  Our  South  Wales  district  societies'  stocks, 
which  were  £735,362  in  1917,  went  to  ;^i,o68,55i 
in  1918,  to  /i, 527, 528  in  1919,  and  to  £1,905,847 
in  1920. 

In  1919-20  we  had  our  capital  campaign.  vShare 
•capital  of  societies  in  South  Wales  district,  which 
was  £680,568  in  1914,  went  to  £802,643  in  1915, 
to  £957,812  in  1916,  to  £1,041,544  in  1917,  to 
£1,184,499  in  1918,  to  £1,455,818  in  1919,  to 
£1,880,146  in  1920,  and  to  £2,036,539  in  1921. 

The  great  phenomenon  of  19 16  and  1917  was 
shortage  of  goods  ;  of  1918  and  1919,  high  prices  ; 
of  1920  (the  last  four  months),  unsaleable  stocks. 
We  saw  stocks  gradualh^  mounting  up,  then  the 
:slump  and  bad  trade  and  declining  markets — 
•declining  markets  and  no  call  for  anything  but 
bare  necessities,  everj^body  waiting  for  falls  in 
prices. 

Then  the  stoppage  came — almost  as  a  relief. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  was  something  active  (if  to  do 
jiothing  can  be  an  activity),  something  deliberate, 
-an  act  of  man  rather  than  a  process  of  economics. 
It  revealed  the  co-operative  movement  in  another 
light — a  friend  in  need  to  the  worker-consumer. 
The  capital  campaign  of  the  previous  year,  started 
for  the  provision  of  stocks  and  developments,  had 
really  shown  the  worker  that  savings  were  a  great 
factor  in  giving  strength  to  trade  struggles,  and 
the  permanent  needs  of  the  movement  were  thrust 
aside  for  a  time  in  order  to  enable  the  member 
to  feed  himself  and  his  family.  How  far  this  has 
l)een  reflected  in  figures  let  the  following  show  : — 


Debts  at  close. 

of  diSDUte. 

£ 

372,744 
339,718 


Shares. 
£ 
12  typical  societies   ....      953,597 
12  other  societies 594,642 

ISIow  we  emerge,  a  little  staggered,  and  have  to  face 
our  deferred  stocktakings,  and  find  out  just  where 
we  are. 


The    war    has   gone,    the   stoppage   has   gone  ; 

will   the   slump   go  ?     We  survived   the   fever  of 

war,  the  paralysis  of  the  stoppage,  but  the  blood- 

lessness  of  a  slump,  will  it  bring  us  down  ?     Let 

us  see.     There  was  a  distinct  gain  to  the  movement 

from  the   war.     The  genuineness   of   our  claims, 

and  our  free  position,  unhampered  by  profiteering 

(as   we   supplied   ourselves)    gave   the   movement 

a  hold  on  the  people,  and  an  advertisement  which 

will     be     lasting.     During     the     stoppage — while 

supplies  failed  not,  we  were  the  friend  in  need — 

the  great  co-operative  movement.     Now  the  slump 

is  here  we  must  test  our  friends.     Let  us  analyse 

the  position. 

Expenses. 

The  slump  was  so  sudden  that  co-operative 
societies,  as  well  as  traders  generally,  were  taken 
by  surprise.  Expenses  were  forced  out  of  all 
relation  to  turnover,  and,  try  how  managers  would, 
there  were,  generally,  losses  caused  by  falls  in 
prices,  and  by  the  higher  ratio  of  expenses  when 
worked  into  our  new  turnover.  Expenses  must 
be  tackled,  but  little  hope  appears  of  a  great 
reduction  of  amount  until  more  trade  brings  down 
the  ratio.  Our  previous  average  was  7^  per  cent, 
on  turnover,  and  we  must  come  down  to  10  per 
cent.,  although  with  present  turnovers  expenses 
range  higher  than  that  now.  One  society  in  South 
Wales  had  pre-w^ar  expenses  of  7.5  per  cent,  on 
turnover,  and  has  now  found  that  its  expenses  are 
1 1. 5  per  cent.  Another  society,  for  the  period 
ended  six  months  to  August  31st,  6.8  per  cent, 
pre-war,  went  to  12 .9  per  cent,  for  the  same  period 
this  year.  A  great  mistake  is  made  in  looking 
on  the  position  of  expenses,  as  revealed  in  the 
balance  sheets  just  now  being  thrown  up,  as  a 
permanent  one.  I  must  protest  against  the 
h3'pnotic  effect  of  gazing  continually  at  balance 
sheets  covering  the  early  slump  and  stoppage 
period.  To  see  wages  standing  at  over  10  per 
cent,  of  turnover,  and  other  expenses  totalling 
5  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  turnover,  and  a  gross  profit 
affected  by  the  reduction  of  prices,  is  bound  to  end 
with  a  throwing  up  of  the  hands,  and  an  adniission 
of  defeat.  The  proper  way  is  to  look  upon  this  as 
an  abnormal  period,  and  to  begin  to  gauge  the 
situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  new  figures, 
and  the  new  percentages  which  will  arise  now  that 
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work  has  been  resumed,  and  purchasing  will  more 
and  more  have  a  tendency  to  reach  the  normal. 
Slow  as  this  recover>'  may  be,  there  is  every 
indication  that  there  will  shortly  be  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  goods  with  its  consequent 
effect  upon  the  ])ercentage  of  expenses  accounts 
worked  into  sales.  Further  than  that,  if  an  active 
scrutiny  is  made  into  the  business  workings. 
many  means  will  be  discovered  of  making  reductions 
which  will  have  the  desired  effect  and  justify  the 
restraining  hand  in  these  hard  da^'s. 

Share  Capital. 

Speaking  generally,  although  there  have  been 
reductions  of  share  capital,  the}-  have  not  been 
disastrous.  The  majority  of  societies  are  not 
reducing  debts  by  drastic  cancellations  of  share 
capital,  but  are  looking  for  these  amounts  to  be 
paid  in  cash.  The  general  falling  of  stocks  in 
quantity  and  money  value  has  eased  the  cash  posi- 
tion and  enabled  societies  to  pay  out  hea\y  share 
and  penny  bank  withdrawals  without  stopping 
their  business  ;  not,  indeed,  without  running  bank 
overdrafts  to  the  full,  and  increasing  their  trade 
balances  with  the  C.W.S.  and  merchants.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  the  share  capital  position  will 
not  go  back  to  the  old  pound  per  member  basis,  but 
I  think  will  continue  to  be  added  to  by  the  members 
as  a  safe  investment  for  their  money,  and  a  stand-by 
in  case  of  need.  It  is  up  to  the  societies  to  con- 
\-ince  the  members  of  the  intrinsic  needs  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  and  its  claim  upon  their 
sa\'ings,  as  distinct  from  the  position  of  using  the 
movement  as  a  stand-by  in  the  case  of  industrial 
disputes.  I  feel  sure  that  no  trade  union  official 
would  desire  to  see  our  societies  on  their  beam-ends 
after  each  industrial  stoppage,  nor  our  resources  de- 
pleted by  overmuch  withdrawal.  We  have  a  gospel 
to  preach,  \nz.  : — "The  Sacredness  of  Savings"; 
and  the  fact  that  so  much  of  our  members'  capital 
is  locked  up  in  buildings  and  fixtures  indicates  a 
need  for  permanence,  gives  stabihty,  and  is  a 
lesson  to  the  member  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  keep  what  he  has  saved,  and  not  expend  it  all 
in  industrial  struggles. 

I  estimate  that  our  present  share  capital,  which 
in  December,  1920,  stood  at  nearly  £2,000,000, 
will  have  been  reduced  by  half-a-million  when  the 
stoppage  debts  are  adjusted.  At  present,  shares 
show  a  shght  increase  on  paper.  Where  debts 
have  been  taken  out  of  share  capital,  of  course 
the  balance  sheet  figures  stand  very  low,  but 
generally  the  stoppage  debts  have  not  been 
deducted.  I  give  examples  of  two  different 
methods  :  One  society  with  a  share  and  penny 
bank  capital  of  £70,413  in  January',  1921,  which 
restricted  credit  (except  a  matter' of  £4,000)  to 
shareholdings,   and  made  the  member  withdraw 


capital,  lost  £8,000  by  withdrawals,  and  found 
itself  down  to  £62,383  by  July,  1921,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  best-off  societies.  Another 
society,  taking  another  method  with  their  share 
capital,  which  was  £175,000  in  February,  1921, 
have  carried  their  debts,  apart  from  their  share 
capital  (with  the  exception  of  withdrawals  in 
cash,  which  has  been  compensated  by  share 
deposits),  and  their  debts  at  the  termination  of  the 
stoppage  amounted  to  £100,000,  with  share  capital 
intact.  I  was  pleased  to  find  on  visiting  them 
that  the  secretary  had  every  hope  and  expectation 
of  collecting  the  outstandings,  and  of  leaving  the 
share  capital  untouched. 

Stocks. 

Stocks  are  stagnant ;  prices  are  falling  ;  and 
as  the  time  for  re-valuation  now  comes  round  an 
anxious  time  is  upon  committees,  secretaries,  and 
managers,  as  to  the  financial  results  which  will  be 
shown  when  the  new  figures  are  presented.  Reduc- 
tions of  prices  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Here 
the  American  motto  "  Do  it  now  "  is  the  best 
advice,  and  action  on  these  lines  will  help  us  to 
fight  the  slump,  because  once  prices  are  brought 
down,  then  the  sales  will  go  up.  The  outside 
market  is  attracting  trade  because  of  the  attractive 
lines  thrown  in  by  forced  sales,  but  this  cannot 
continue.  My  argument  is  that  if  we  lose  on  sales 
of  reduced  stocks,  it  enables  us  to  re-stock  and  sell 
at  a  profit.  The  losses  must  be  attacked  as  a 
separate  proposition  along  with  the  loss  on  non- 
collected  debts,  and  should  not  deter  us  from 
bringing  down  stocks. 

We  must  banish  the  slump  by  reducing  our 
present  stocks  to  saleable  prices.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  spite  of  the  decline  in  trade  there  is 
still  a  large  amount  of  trade  to  be  done  with  the 
members.  The  people's  requirements  are  con- 
tinuous, and,  as  they  continue  earning,  these  will 
have  to  be  met.  I  say,  therefore,  get  your  stocks 
down  to  market  prices  and  clear  them  out,  treating 
the  loss  as  a  thing  which  belongs  to  the  past.  As 
you  replace  these  stocks  at  the  present  prices, 
you  will  be  selling  at  a  profit,  and  the  fact  that  the 
C.W.S.  has  reduced  its  stocks  and  made  a  loss  of 
nearly  two  million  pounds  in  consequence,  should 
give  you  a  lead,  and  give  you  confidence  that  it 
will  supply  you  at  prices  which  will  yield  a  profit 

by  selling. 

Debts. 

A  further  complication  is  introduced  in  the  large 
amount  of  members'  debts  incurred  during  the 
coal  stoppage.  One  thing  we  agree  upon,  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  collect  outstanding 
debts  which  hang  like  a  millstone  round  the  necks 
of  our  co-operative  societies.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to   arrange  that  every   member   making   a 
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payment  should  exceed,  however  httle,  his  current 
purchases,  so  that  the  balance  should  always  be 
moving  downwards.  One  of  our  societies  is  now 
employing  a  canvasser  to  visit  all  members  not 
trading  for  fourteen  or  twenty-one  days,  and  to 
appeal  for  trade  and  cash.  Many  members  seem 
to  be  suffering  from  faint-heartedness  over  the 
heavy  indebtedness.  They  do  not  visit  the  stores 
whilst  they  are  unable  substantially  to  reduce 
their  accounts,  and  in  many  instances  cash  pur- 
chases have  been  lost  thereby.  This  is  nothing 
new,  for  Shakespeare  says  :  "  lyoan  oft  loses  both 
itself  and  friend  !" 

The  committee  should,  by  means  of  circulars 
and  public  appeals  to  the  members'  sense  of 
honour,  remind  them  of  their  interest  in  our  great 
movement.  The  general  opinion  is  that  most  of 
the  debts  will  be  paid  off  either  by  reducing  the 
share  capital  or  by  direct  payment.  There  is 
bound  to  be  a  remainder — this  must  be  wiped  out. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  most  of  our  societies  have 
reserve  funds  which  can  be  utilised  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  addition,  as  a  last  resource,  rather  than  let 
societies  show  big  deficiencies  on  their  balance 
sheets,  a  revaluation  of  property  could  be  entered 
into.  One  is  loath  to  recommend  such  a  course, 
and,  in  fact,  it  should  be  the  last  on  the  list  of 
expedients.  I  have  taken  a  list  of  twelve  societies 
in  South  Wales  whose  property  totals  ;;^500,75i, 
and  which  shows  a  depreciation  of  ;^2o8,9i9,  and  a 
nominal  value  of  £291,832.  This  depreciation 
equals  41.7  per  cent,  on  outlay,  and  most  of  the 
property  is  pre-war,  and  allowing  for  actual  decline 
by  age  and  shortening  of  leases,  it  is  estimated 
that  we  have  a  margin  of  nearly  half-a-million 
pounds  available  for  this  purpose. 

My  estimate  of  the  debts  outstanding  in  South 
Wales  on  the  resumption  of  work  after  the  coal 
stoppage  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  share  capital 
of  the  societies,  or  about  £900,000.  To  collect 
this  is  a  great  task  to  which  we  must  set  our  hands. 
Success  or  failure,  although  depending  greatly  on 
the  economic  condition  of  the  coalfield,  depends 
mainly  on  the  faith  of  the  committeemen  and 
officials  of  societies.  Any  word  of  despair  issuing 
from  officials  or  staff  should  be  instantly  crushed 
by  an  expression  of  dogged  determination  by  you. 
There  you  can  play  j^our  great  part.  It  must  be 
left  to  those  handling  the  general  finances  of  the 
institutions  to  select  the  best  methods  of  clearing 
off  the  uncollectable  accounts :  anything  rather 
than  dragging  on  from  year  to  year  and  from 
balance  sheet  to  balance  sheet  such  an  item  as 
"  Uncollected  Strike  Balances."  Jt  would  be 
unworthy  of  our  great  movement  for  this  to  be 
allowed.  So  my  answer  to  the  question,  "  Will 
the  slump  bring  us  down  ?  "  is  an  emphatic  "  No," 
because    it    must    be    definitely    and    consciously 


fought  out.  For  if  the  policy  of  the  pa.st  few 
months  in  supporting  the  miners  during  the 
stoppage  has  been  of  any  benefit  to  them,  they 
must  be  appealed  to  for  their  trade  now  at  this 
vital  time.  If  the  .store  has  been  a  friend  in  need, 
as  we  think  that  we  have  proved  that  it  has,  then 
the  miner  and  worker  must  see  that  his  support 
now  is  in  his  own  interest.  There  is  no  finer  period 
than  the  present  for  co-operative  propaganda, 
and  our  valleys  should  ring  from  end  to  end  with 
the  benefits  that  co-operation  will  bring  to  the 
worker,  and  an  effort  made  thereby  to  increase  the 
membership,  sales,  and  shareholding.  The  ex- 
perience of  last  year  proves  that  a  successful 
lecture  upon  co-operative  productions  and  co- 
operative work  has  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
members  in  increasing  their  loyalty  to  the  society 
through  which  they  obtain  their  sujiplies,  and  our 
lecture  campaign  should  form  the  rallying  ground 
for  committees,  and  help  the  general  rehabilitation 
of  our  movement.  As  I  told  one  of  our  societies^ 
"  I  do  not  care  a  hang  for  the  deficit  on  your 
balance  sheet,  if  only  you  can  get  3'our  society 
on  to  a  paying  basis  and  get  your  stocks  moving." 
Do  this,  and  the  whole  of  your  requirements  shall 
be  added  unto  you.  This  is  no  time  for  black 
pessimism,  but  for  a  far-seeing  optimism- — and 
work. 


OLD-FASHIONED    VIEWS. 


In  a  paper  on  "  Co-operation  "  which-  Be  read 
at  the  Social  Science  Congress  held  at  Glasgow  in 
i860,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham, 
who  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  co-operative  prin- 
ciples, discussed  the  difference  between  co-opera- 
tive and  competitive  methods  of  doing  business. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Hill  said  :  "  The 
distinction  between  co-operation  and  competition 
is  too  obvious  to  justify  much  remark.  The  great 
criterion  of  discrepancy  is  the  absence  of  antagon- 
ism of  interests  in  co-operation.  A  co-operative 
store  spends  no  money  in  plate-glass  windows.  It. 
is  not  situated  in  a  front  street  where  rents  are  high. 
Goods  are  not  spoiled  by  being  displayed  in  the 
windows.  The  cost  of  advertising  is  saved.  Shops 
are  mere  distributors  of  commodities,  and  not  the 
creators  of  them  ;  and  the  number  and  strength 
of  these  establishments  in  a  given  town  is  often, 
perhaps  always,  greater  than  the  demands  of  their 
business.  All  these  drawbacks  upon  profit  are 
avoided  in  co-operation."  Times  have  changed 
since  i860,  and  Mr.  Hill  has  been  dead  many  years,. 
but  one  can  imagine  what  he  would  have  said  had 
he  been  present  at  the  morning  session  of  one  o£ 
the  recent  Trades  and  Business  Conferences. 
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Co^oPERATivE  Farming  Accounts. 


By    W.    H.    LICKORISH.    A.C.I.S.,     Assistant    Manager    and    Secretary,    Banbury 

Co'operative    Society. 


^4  Paper  read  at  a  Conference  of  Farming  Societies  and  Distributive 
Societies  which  farm,  held  at  Coventry  on  October  22nd,   1921. 


It  is  my  pro\'ince  to  introduce  the  question  of 
co-operative  farming  accounts,  in  particular  as 
they  afiFect  industrial  societies  with  a  variet}-  of 
activities.  It  is  ob\-ious,  in  so  doing,  that  I  shall 
not  touch  ever>-  form  of  co-operative  farming 
organisation.  The  society  taken  as  typical  is  one 
wjiich  has  developed  its  capital  generally  for  dis- 
tributive purposes,  and  looks  to  its  farm  to  function 
mainly  in  producing  fruit  for  its  greengrocery 
department,  meat  for  its  butchery-  department, 
eggs  and  butter  for  its  provision  department,  forage 
and  accommodation  for  its  cartage  department, 
milk  for  its  milk  rounds,  and  small  holdings  or 
allotments  for  its  members.  The  general  type  is, 
therefore,  more  or  less  what  is  known  as  a  "  mixed  " 
farm. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  by  a  number  of 
societies  that  there  should  be  closer  correspondence 
in  the  classification,  compilation,  and  publication 
of  details  and  results  of  the  farming  operations  of 
societies,  and  to  explore  methods  of  obtaining  the 
best  machiner>-  for  this  purpose,  which  in  turn  will 
make  comparisons  less  odious,  and  correctly  inform 
managers  and  committees  on  points  which  are 
vital. 

With  these  objects  in  view  we  will  keep  steadilj' 
before  us  : — 

1.  The  general  account  of  farming  operations  for 
balance  sheet  purposes. 

2.  Sectional  costing  accounts  to  determine  gains 
•or  losses  in  the  different  branches  of  farming. 

3.  Usage  of  information. 

I. 

Coming  to  the  general  account  giving  the  financial 
results,  there  is  at  present  a  vaiiety  of  presentation. 
Some  societies  ascertain  and  publish  the  net 
trading  results  of  all  their  departments  in  tabular 
form,  in  which  case  the  farm  becomes  one  among 
the  many.  Other  societies,  in  pubUshing  a  general 
trade  account,  also  create  a  separate  farming  fund 
or  account,  resorting  more  or  less  to  adjustment 
methods  to  obtain  the  results.  And  still  others, 
tabulating  gross  or  even  net  departmental  results, 
Uft  the  farm  account  out  from  the  others  and  place 
it  as  a  separate  fund. 

The  most  consistent  process  in  a  co-operative 
societv'  will  be  seen  to  be  that  in  which  the  farming 


account  is  worked  through  side  by  side  with  the 
other  departments  of  the  society,  where  there  are 
set  out  all  charges  and  credits  to  each  based  on 
common  lines.  In  any  case,  the  governing  prin- 
ciples of  the  farming  account  operate  to  express  in 
credit  terms  the  sales  and  transfers  of  stock  or 
produce,  plus  the  closing  valuation,  and  to  express 
in  debit  terms  the  commencing  valuation  and  cost 
of  stock  or  sundries  purchased,  plus  the  direct 
expenses  and  indirect  or  overhead  charges,  the  net 
difference  being,  if  the  total  credits  exceed  the  total 
debits,  a  surplus,  and  if  vice  versa,  a  loss. 

On  the  main  operation  of  these  principles  there 
will  be  substantial  agreement,  but  discussion 
should  make  for  closer  similarity  in  interpretation 
and  classification  of  details. 

The  periodical  valuation  is  vital,  and  should  be 
undertaken  by  a  professional  valuer  of  considerable 
knowledge  and  experience  in  these  matters.  This 
is  the  more  likely  to  inspire  confidence  among  all 
parties,  and  steady  results.  As  regards  the  ex- 
penses, the  direct  charges  will  include  wages, 
insurance,  and  rents  (and  in  the  case  where  the 
society  is  both  landlord  and  tenant  the  equivalent 
of  rent  should  be  interest  on  capital  expenditure  in 
land  and  buildings,  depreciation  on  buildings, 
and  landlord's  taxes  and  repairs).  They  will  also 
include  interest  on  working  capital,  being  interest 
on  debts,  machinery  and  implements,  tenants' 
fixtures,  and  stocks,  and  also  include  tenants' 
depreciations.  Indirect  charges,  such  as  com- 
mittees' and  auditors'  fees,  office  expenses,  and 
overhead  sundries  should  be  pooled  generally,  and 
each  department  of  the  society  equitably  charged, 
including  the  farm. 

An  account  raised  on  the  foregoing  model  will 
give  true  financial  results  for  balance  sheet  purposes 
in  a  co-operative  society. 

II. 
We  now  come  to  a  class  of  accounts  which,  while 
not  affecting  the  general  financial  result  for  balance 
sheet  purposes,  is  yet  vital  to  the  management.  I 
refer  to  sectional  costing  accounts  of  the  different 
phases  of  farming  operations  to  show  which  are 
remunerative  and  which  are  not  remunerative. 
This  class  of  accounts  in  farming  has  been  fre- 
quently avoided  by  experts  as  impracticable,  but 
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in  the  modern  tendency  of  accountanc}',  methods 
will  obtain  which  will  make  it  just  as  possible  to 
find  out  whether  branches  such  as  stock  breeding, 
pig  feeding,  fruit  growing,  milk  production,  poultry 
rearing,  and  egg  production,  to  say  nothing  of 
allotments,  are  in  themselves  giving  a  quota  of  loss 
or  profit,  as  a  manufacturer  can  determine  whether 
an  aeroplane,  a  certain  machine,  or  a  standard 
screw  made  according  to  plans,  specifications,  and 
patent  rights  are  profitable  or  unprofitable 
branches  of  his  business.  The  experiments  insti- 
tuted by  the  Agricultural  Costings  Committee  of 
the  jMinistry  of  Agriculture  are  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  it  looks  as  though  their  efforts  will  not 
materialise  to  the  extent  anticipated.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  why  co-operators  should  not 
pursue  farm  costings  in  earnest. 

In  just  the  same  manner  as  co-operative  depart- 
mental accounts  have  evolved  in  the  main  branches 
of  distribution  or  production  undertaken,  so  it  is 
but  a  further  stage  in  the  evolution  of  accounts  to 
apply  the  principle  to  various  branches  of  a  par- 
ticular department  such  as  farming. 

To  give  effect  to  an  efficient  costings  system  of 
this  character  it  is  necessary  to  have  certain  records 
kept  by  the  farm,  and  the  cost  accounts  proper 
afterwards  worked  up  by  the  ofiice.  The  farm, 
manager  or  foreman,  then,  would  be  responsible 
for  certain  records.  They  would  not  involve  a 
great  part  of  his  time,  as  his  mind  and  energies 
require  to  be  mainly  given  to  management.  His 
records  would  be  of  workers'  time  and  horse  work 
given  to  the  difi'erent  branches  of  the  farm,  the 
allocation  of  the  stores  purchased  or  produced  on 
the  farm  for  internal  transfer  to  the  various 
branches,  a  register  of  births  and  deaths  of  all  Uve 
stock,  and  the  usual  day  book  entries  of  all  goods 
coming  to  or  going  from  the  farm  in  sectional 
sequence. 

At  this  point  the  office  department  would  take 
the  farm  records  and  work  up  the  costings  accounts. 
It  would  work  up  from  these,  and  its  financial 
records,  as  follows  : — 

The  periodical  valuation  would  be  split  up  (if 
not  already  arranged  by  the  valuer)  as  between 
the  various  branches  of  the  farm.     The  purchases, 


sales,  and  transfers  to  departments  would  be  like- 
wise analysed.  The  internal  transfers  of  feeding 
stuffs,  &c.,  from  one  branch  operation  to  another 
would  be  credited  or  debited  as  the  case  might  be. 
A  schedule  kept  of  the  use  of  the  land,  made  up  by 
the  aid  of  the  Ordnance  Plan  (a  copy  of  which 
should  be  kept  at  the  office),  would  allow  of  the 
rent  or  its  equivalent  being  charged  to  the  different 
operations  according  to  user  of  acreage.  The 
wages  and  horse  work  would  be  allocated  on  a  time 
basis  to  the  various  branches.  Sundry  and  over- 
head charges  would  be  equitably  charged  according 
to  the  principles  already  laid  down.  The  various 
debits  and  credits  then  being  assembled  would 
allow  the  finding  of  the  results  of  the  various 
branches  of  farming  undertaken. 

III. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  utility  of  these  accounts. 
The  general  account  should  be  published  for  the 
benefit  of  members  to  appraise  the  efficiency  or 
otherwise  of  the  management,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  should  be  closed  up  yearly  to  the  society's 
financial  period  nearest  Christmas.  Interim,  quar- 
terly, or  half-yearly  balances  of  the  accounts  would 
then  appear  amongst  the  society's  trade  stocks  or 
assets  in  other  balance  sheets. 

This  account  also  becomes  a  basis  for  adjustment 
for  income  tax  purposes.  I  have  not  the  space  to 
enter  into  the  differences  between  the  account  pre- 
pared for  a  co-operative  balance  sheet,  which  leans 
more  to  economics,  and  the  one  required  for  taxa- 
tion, which  leans  more  to  legalities.  But  the  way 
to  minimise  unjust  taxation  is  first  carefully  to 
build  up  our  own  farm  accounts.  This,  however, 
is  a  subject  demanding  special  treatment,  and 
scarcely  falls  within  our  present  scope. 

The  statistics  issued  by  the  Co-operative  Union 
annually  are  also  made  up  from  information 
resting  more  or  less  upon  this  account. 

With  reference  to  the  costings  accounts,  these 
should  not  be  pubhshed,  but  be  entirely  for  the  use 
of  officials  and  committees.  A  maximum  efficiency 
cannot  be  obtained  without  them,  and  information 
would  be  forthcoming  as  to  what  branches  of 
farming  we  should  pursue  and  what  steps  should 
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From  a  publication  by  the  Agricultural  Costings  Committee  early  in  1920  I  take  the  following  :— 

No.  oi  Farms.           Acreage. 

Kent. 

Per  Acre. 

Profit. 

Per  Acre. 

Wages. 

Per  Acre. 

^2";          1       140,101 
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i8s. 
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be  taken  to  remedy  the  unremunerative.  I'urtlier, 
the  farm  manager,  being  a  registrar  of  births  and 
deaths  in  the  various  ventures,  would  supply  data 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  number  of 
live  stock  appearing  in  the  purchases,  transfers, 
and  sales,  would  give  a  complete  check  on  each 
class  of  Uve  stock. 

I  want  at  this  juncture  to  refer  to  the  utility  of 
farming  accounts  generally  for  statistical  and  indus- 
trial purposes,  by  referring  first  to  figures  published 
by  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  next  to  those  by 
the  Agricultural  Costings  Committee. 

From  the  statistics  given  in  the  Co-operative 
Union  annual  report  on  farming  by  co-operative 
societies  I  have  extracted  or  worked  out  the 
figures  tabulated  at  the  foot  of  page  15. 

It  will  be  seen  that  purely  co-operative  farming 
vielded  a  surplus  in  two  pre-war  years  averaging 
2s.  5id.  per  acre,  in  two  war  years  a  surplus  average 
of  17s.  per  acre,  and  in  two  post-war  years  ending 
vnth  last  year  an  average  loss  of  5s.  6d.  per  acre. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  of  the  Agricultural 
Costings  Committee,  referring  to  over  double  the 
acreage  of  the  purely  co-operative,  reveal  a  profit 
.of  /i  7s.  3d.  per  acre. 

Looked  at  comparatively,  the  >ield  from  the 
iarming  industry-,  exclusive  of  wages,  in  the  years 
most  nearly  synchronising,  is  in  the  purely  co- 
operative case  £2  7s.  5d.  per  acre,  and  in  the  general 
experience,  according  to  the  Costings  Committee, 
£2  5s.  3d. — not  such  a  great  disparity.  If,  how- 
ever, vou  divide  the  yield  between  rent  and  profit, 
then  the  private  interest  shrinks  as  regards  rent  to 
the  extent  of  12s.  5d.  per  acre,  and  making  it 
possible  for  the  private  interest  to  exceed  the  co- 
operative by  los.  3d.  profit  per  acre  in  the  net 
result.  What  conclusion,  then,  must  we  draw  ? 
Js  co-operative  farming  over-capitalised  ?  Are  our 
farms  more  of  a  municipal  or  urban  value  than 
others  ?  Or  do  we,  as  co-operators,  erect  more 
costly  buildings  and  works  than  others  ? 

Again,  the  Agricultural  Costings  Committee  give 
us  the  relation  between  rent,  wages,  and  profits  as 
.follows  :  Rent,  iSs.  per  acre  ;  wages,  £2  4s.  4d. 
per  acre  ;  profits,  £1  7s.  3d.  per  acre.  In  other 
words,  landlords  took  20  per  cent.  ;  labour,  49I 
per  cent.  ;  farmer,  30^  per  cent,  of  the  total  results 
of  the  farming  industry'. 

I  submit  that  the  foregoing  comparative  informa- 
tion is  valuable  to  those  engaged  in  co-operative 
iarming. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  make  two  observations. 
The  first  is  that,  owing  to  the  present  position  on 
taxation,  and  in  particular  the  Corporation  Profits 
Tax,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  minimise  the  sales  of 
a  non-mutual  character,  and  concentrate  upon 
.suppUes  to  our  own  distributive  departments  or 
.societ>'  membe^g. 


And  then,  let  us  take  the  long  view  in  our  farming 
operations.  Farming  needs  considerable  expe- 
rience and  judgment,  both  in  matters  of  manage- 
ment and  finance.  From  the  statistics  given  it 
appears  that  even  farming  moves  in  cycles — there 
are  good  periods,  there  are  depressing  periods. 
The  former  should  form  their  own  reserves  against 
the  latter.  E\'ery  society  with  productive  depart- 
ments as  well  as  distributive  departments  would  do 
w'ell  to  institute  separate  di.stributive  and  produc- 
tive departmental  trade  accounts.  The  distributive 
trade  account  would  then  indicate  the  main  yield 
for  dividend  purposes,  while  the  productive  trade 
account  would  indicate  how  far  the  dividend  could 
be  supplemented  from  productive  sources,  after 
providing  a  special  reserve  to  be  drawn  upon  when 
productive  departments  did  badly,  and  so  give  aid 
to  a  steady  dividend.  This  method  is  suggested  as 
being  better  than  an  isolated  farming  fund,  as 
societies  will  undoubtedly  add  to  their  productive 
enterprises  from  time  to  time. 


The  National  Co-operative  Managers'  Associa- 
tion (West  of  Scotland  section)  held  their  annual 
social  in  the  dining-rooms,  Morrison-street, 
Glasgow,  on  Friday,  Jan.  6th.  The  afternoon  was 
spent  at  whist,  at  which  Mrs.  Milroy,  Miss  Cassells, 
IVIrs.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Cockburn,  Mr.  Forsyth,  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Robb  were  successful  in  securing  prizes. 
Tea  followed,  over  which  Mr.  Bennett  (president) 
presided,  supported  by  Mr.  R.  Stewart  (chairman, 
S.C.W.S.,  hon.  president),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Semple, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scott. 

The  President,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
welcomed  the  guests  and  referred  briefly  to  the 
work  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Stewart  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  being  present.  He  commented 
upon  the  diffictdties  through  which  the  movement 
is  passing,  and  pleaded  for  unity  and  co-operation. 

As  representing  a  sister  section  of  the  i\ssocia- 
tion,  Mr.  Semple  conveyed  fraternal  greetings, 
apologising  for  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
new  president,  Mr.  Marr.  Mr.  Montgomery  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks,  and  thereafter  a  jolly  evening 
was  spent  in  singing  and  dancing.  The  company 
present  numbered  about  eighty. 


NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE   MANAGERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


Will  District  Secretaries  please  note  that  all  con- 
tributions and  correspondence,-  &c.,  must  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  W.  J.  Whitney,  "  Glas  Fryn,"  Park  Hill, 
Tredegar,  Mon. 
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THE    N.U.C.O.    AT    WORK. 


REPORTS    FROM  ALL  QUARTERS. 


AN   EASTLEIGH   AGREEMENT. 

NoTWiTHSTAXDixG  the  fact  that  the  General 
Secretary  met  the  committee  of  the  Kastleigh 
Society  about  the  end  of  October,  when  a  certain 
agreement  was  arrived  at,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  interview  them  again  in  the  •  early  part  of 
December.  The  second  meeting  was  necessitated 
hy  the  committee  putting  into  force,  without  prior 
■consultation  with  the  Union,  and  without 
adequate  notice,  reductions  in  respect  of  certain 
•officials,  which  were  considered  to  be  far  too 
■drastic. 

The  committee  sought  to  justify  their  action  on 
the  ground  that  the  Southern  Sectional  Council  of 
Hours  and  Wages  Boards  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  there  was  no  wages  scale 
for  their  district.  The  futility  of  such  an  argument 
will  be  readily  recognised  when  it  is  stated  that  at 
the  October  meeting  they  agreed  to  continue 
paying  on  the  basis  of  the  Southern  Sectional 
agreement. 

After  hearing  the  representatives  of  the 
I^.U.C.O.,  the  committee  resolved  to  adhere  to 
their  former  decision.  On  the  Union  representa- 
tives suggesting  that  the  question  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade  Unionists 
and  Co-operators,  they,  after  some  discussion, 
agreed  to  adopt  this  course. 

The  case  was  duly  heard  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, in  London,  on  December  29th.  The  award 
"which  the  Joint  Committee  made  was  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  the 
N.U.C.O.  when  the}^  met  the  Eastleigh  com- 
mittee. By  the  terms  of  the  award,  the  Kent 
agreement  has  been  applied  to  this  society.  This 
means  that  the  reductions  which  had  been  imposed, 
nsLvnely,  £2  per  week,  30s.  per  week,  and  20s.  per 
week  respectively,  have  to  be  refunded  by  the 
society  as  from  the  date  of  imposition  up  to  the 
date  on  which  the  new  agreement  becomes  opera- 
tive. 

The  exact  terms  of  the  award  have  now  come  to 
liand,  and  are  as  follows  : — - 

Joint  Committee's  Award. 
That  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  National 
Union  of  Co-operative  Officials  and  the  Kent  District 
Hours  and  Wages  Board,  dated  December  i6th,  1921, 
lae  applicable  to  the  officials  employed  by  the  Eastleigh 
and  Romsey  Society,  with  the  proviso  that  the  last 
reduction  imposed  by  the  Eastleigh  Society  be  repaid 
Tintil  this  agreement  comes  into  operation  on  the  first 
]pay-day  during  the  week  commencing  January  2nd.  1922. 


NEW    WAGES   AGREEMENT    FOR 

KENT   DISTRICT. 

As  a  result  of  a  meeting  between  representatives 
of  the  N.U.C.O.  and  the  Kent  District  Hours  and 
Wages  Board,  an  agreement  was  reached  which 
was  acceptable  to  both  sides.  This  agreement, 
while  providing  for  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on 
the  rates  of  wages  prescribed  in  the  late  agreement 
with  the  Southern  Sectional  Council  of  Hours  and 
Wages  Boards,  also  provides  for  a  reduction  of  22 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  annual  turnover  in 
respect  of  which  the  various  rates  are  payable.  It 
will  be  clear  that  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  nullifies 
the  eft'ect  of  the  wage  reduction.  The  full  terms  of 
the  agreement  are  as  follows  : — 

:klEMOR.\XDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 
entered  into  this  fifth  day  of  December,  1921,  between  the 
Kent  District  Hours  and  Wages  Board  (on  the  one  hand) 
and  the  National  Union  of  Co-operative  Officials  (on  the 
other  hand),  arrived  at  by  joint  conference  of  both  parties 
held  at  Gillingham,  on  Monday,  December  5th,  1921. 

Terms  of  Setti,ement. 
It  is  hereb}'  agreed  :— 

1.  That  the  appended  minimum  rates  of  wages  shall 
become  payable  on  the  first  pay-day  during  the  week 
commencing  January  2nd,   1922. 

2.  Where  higher  rates  are  being  paid  than  those  sret 
forth  in  the  agreement  between  the  Southern  Sectional 
Hours  and  Wages  Board  and  the  National  Union  of 
Co-operative  Officials,  dated  December  24th,  1920,  the 
same  percentage  above  shall  continue  to  be  paid. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  the  appended  minimum  rates, 
the  method  of  ascertaining  the  weekly  wage  rate  shall  be 
by  calculating  on  double  the  six  months  ending  with  the 
accounting  period  immediately  prior  to  November  ist, 
1 92 1,  and  thereafter  making  adjustment  on  four  times 
the  three  months'  trade  each  quarter  end. 

4.  All  officials  covered  by  this  agreement  to  receive 
not  less  than  twelve  days'  annual  holiday,  with  all 
statutory  holidays  in  addition. 

5.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  remain  operative 
until  September  30th,  1922,  and  thereafter  until  terminated 
by  one  month's  notice  in  writing  by  either  party. 

Dated  this  sixteenth  day  of  December,   1921,  and 
(Signed),  on  behalf  of  the  Kent  District  Hours  and 

Wages  Board,  D.wid  Flemin'G,  Secretary. 

(Signed),    on   behalf   of   the   National   Union   of   Co- 
operative Officials,      Robert  Simpsox,  Secretary. 


THE  ASHFORD  SOCIETY'S   DECISION. 

This  societ}-  is  not  affiliated  to  the  Kent  District 
Hours  and  Wages  Board.  Official  intimation  has, 
however,  been  received  at  22,  Long  Millgate,  that 
they  have  agreed  to  adopt  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment recently  concluded  for  the  Kent  district. 
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MINIMUM    RATES   OF    WAGES   FOR  KENT  DISTRICT. 
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Assistant  Secretaries,  duly  appointed  Cashiers,  and  Assistant  Managers  to  recefve  two-thirds  of  this  Scale. 


SALARIES  IN  STOCKPORT. 
The  General  vSecretary  recently  met  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Stockport  .Society  regarding  their 
decision  to  reduce  the  salary  of  a  certain  official. 
After  a  prolonged  meeting,  the  chairman,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  intimated  that  they  had  resolved 
to  adhere  to  their  former  decision.  A  request  was 
then  made  by  the  N.U.C.O.  that  the  point  in  dis- 
pute should  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Trade  Unionists  and  Co-operators.  This  reason- 
able request  was  rejected  by  the  committee.  As  a 
result,  however,  of  further  representations  by  the 
General  Secretary-,  the  society  has  now  agreed 
(second  thoughts  are  sometimes  best)  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Joint  Committee.  It  is  expected 
that  the  case  will  be  heard  on  an  early  date. 


on  January  4th,  when  proposals  were  made  for  a 
new  wages  agreement. 

The  proposals,  which  are  being  considered  by  the 
members,  largely  follow  the  terms  embodied  in  the 
recent  agreement  with  the  North-We?tern  Section. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proposed  rates  are  exactly 
the  same,  with  one  important  point  of  difference, 
namely,  the  council  has  agreed  to  increase  the  ratio 
paid  to  assistant  secretaries  and  cashiers  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths. 


IN  THE  MIDLAND  SECTION. 
A  CONFERENCE  between  representatives  of  the 
N.U.C.O.   and  the   Midland  Sectional  Council  of 
Hours  and  Wages  Boards  was  held  at  Nottingham 


After  serving  the  members  of  the  Kettering 
Society  for  forty  years,  Mr.  W.  Ballard  has  retired. 
For  twenty-nine  years  Mr.  Ballard  was  the 
society's  general  manager  and  secretary,  and  it 
grew  and  flourished  amazingly  well  under  his 
control  and  leadership.  On  his  resignation  Mr. 
Ballard  was  the  recipient  of  many  valuable  gifts. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee  and  members  of  the 
society,  Mr.  T.  .Adams,  J. P.,  presented  him  with 
a  cheque  for  ^yiO,  and  the  society's  employees 
gave  him  a  revolving  bookcase. 
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A   List  of   Members   of  the   Co-operative 
Secretaries'  Association,    1922. 


Note. — The  names  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  co-operative  societies  to  which  the  members 
ure  attached.  The  treasurer  of  the  association,  Mr.  A.  Pickup  [Birkenhead),  should  be  notified  of  any 
errors  in  this  list  in  order  that  they  may  be  corrected. 


A 

Society.  Name. 

Ainsworth  New  Road Brotherton,  J. 

Aldershot    Bellers,  G.  W. 

Abersychan,  Mon Draisey,  D.  T. 

Aberdare Davies,  A. 

Aberdare David,  J. 

Alcester Devey,  B. 

Amble,  Northumberland Foreman,  E. 

Accrington Greenwood,  A. 

Adlington    Gore,  W. 

Ashington  Equitable Gray,  Joshua 

Ashington  Equitable     Harrison,  J .  E. 

Aberaman    Jones,  Evan. 

Acrefair,  Ruabon Jones,  S.  T. 

Ammanford,  Carmarthen Jones,  J.  W. 

Ashton-under-Iyyne Knott,  W.  S. 

Airedale  Manuf actiiring Lambert,  J . 

Ashington Magin,  J . 

Annfield  Plain    Pegg,  Wm.  R. 

Altween,  Pontawawr    Price,  D. 

Aspatria    Robinson,  J . 

Abergwynfi Stephens,  J.  H. 

Aylesbury Scutt,  W.  C. 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Thompson,  J  as. 

Ashford,  Kent    Ward,  W.  H. 

Audenshaw   Walmsley,  H. 

B 

Blackley Ashton,  E. 

Buckfastleigh Andrews,  Geo.  E. 

Bolton Bentley,  Wm. 

Bradford Bennett,  J. 

Birmingham Bridge,  H.  N. 

Krighouse    Bottomley,  Edgar 

Brighton Bourne,  A.  W. 

Bletchley  and  District    Billingham,  W.  vS. 

Beswick Bennett,  James 

Berkhamsted    Collier,  T. 

Blaina    Carpenter,  E.  G. 

Bentley,  Durham Coutt,   Ebenezer 

Bryn  Gates Coats,  W.  W. 

Brecon Davies,  R.J. 

Bath    Dawkins,  A.  H. 

Blackburn  Amalgamated Dewsnap,   J. 

Biirslem Emmett,  Wm. 

Barrow-in-Furness Evans,  F.  W. 

Brightside  and  Carbrook    Forster,  J.  E. 

Burnley Greenwood,  W.  T. 

Bolton  Cabinet  Makers    Gee,  S. 

Burslem Hayward,  F. 

Brinscall-in-Withnell    Holland,  J. 

Blackburn  Amalgamated Hindle,  R. 

Blyth Hutchinson,  G. 

Blackburn  Amalgamated Haworth,  J . 

Barnoldswick Harper,  Wm.  E. 

Bedford Ingham,  W. 

Burnley Isherwood,  W.  (m'| 


Society.  Name. 

Birkenshaw Illingworth,  A. 

Broomhill    Johnson,  A.  A. 

Bromborough  Pool    Jones,  B.  E. 

Brecon Jones,  T. 

Backworth    Jones,  T. 

Birkenhead J  agger,  C.  E. 

Birstall,  Yorks Kelsall,  T. 

Banbury    Lickorish,  W.  H. 

Blaina  ' Lloyd,  J .  D. 

Barry  and  District    Ivlewellyn,  Wm.  A. 

Bishop  Auckland Liddle,  W. 

Bacup    Maden,  W. 

Brymbo,  near  Wrexham    Milson,  P. 

Bulwell   Martin,  T.  W. 

Birtley ^Makepeace,  L.  E. 

Berkhampstead    Marlow,  H. 

Birmingham M'Dowell,  J. 

Brighouse    Naylor,  John  W. 

Blaydon-on-Tyne Parker,  R. 

Brockley Purdie,  S.  A. 

Birkenhead Pickup,  A. 

Burton-on-Trent   Potter,  A.  P. 

Belfast Richardson,  H. 

Butt  Lane Riley,  F. 

Briton  Ferry Rawlins,  A. 

Blackpool    Stopford,  J .  P. 

Boldon  Colliery    vSutherland,  J . 

Bromley,  Kent Santer,  H.  R. 

Blackpool    vStopford,  Thos. 

Bradford Shackleton,  vS.  W. 

Burnbank,  vScotland    Sutherland,  J.  F. 

Brighouse    vScholfield,  A. 

Bolton Sheppard,  Wm. 

Bath    Snou  ,  VJ . 

Bingley    Shaw,  Wilson 

Beccles    vSnowden,  R.  B. 

Barrowford Tate,  J . 

Bedlington    Tindal,  J.  D. 

Brandon    Turner,  James 

Barnsley    Whitham,  C.  E. 

Beswick Worswick,  A.  E. 

Batley Wilman,  J .  T. 

Blackburn Whiteside,  G. 

Brighton Wilkimson,  W.  A. 

Burslem Washington,  G. 

Bury    Wilkinson,  Herbert 

Binglev    Wil.son,  Shaw. 

Bostoii    West,  J .  W. 

C 

Coalville,  Leicester Arm.son,  M.  H.  T,. 

Colne Bank,  W.  H. 

Cannock    Boden,  W. 

Cainscross  and  Ebley Beck,  F.  W. 

Cravford,  Kent    Bain,  Kenneth 

C.W.S Brodrick,  T. 

Cardiff Brown,  H. 
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Socitty.  Xdiiw. 

Cleckheaton    Brearley,  A. 

Cleckheaton   Barston,   W. 

Crewe Chapman,  T. 

Cambridue    Chatter.  W.  T. 

Carshalton.  Surrey    Cooper,  C.  II. 

C.W.S.  Auilitor    Cooper.  N.  II. 

Chesterfield Dunks,  W. 

Camelon.  Falkirk Drumniond,  A.  H. 

Cwmavon,  Port  Talbot    Davies,  J. 

Cambois,  Blyth    Dawson,  G. 

Cambridge    Darlington,  E. 

Close  HiU,  Huddersfield Eastwood,  E. 

Castleford Fletcher,  G. 

C.W.S Goodwin,  T. 

Consett    Huntley,  E. 

Co-operative  I'nion.  London Hibberd,  R. 

Congleton    Holden,  H. 

Cefn Jones,  S.  T. 

Castleford Jackson,  J .  P. 

C.W.S.  Board King,  J.  W. 

Colne Leeming,   E. 

Craghead.  Durham    Little,  T. 

Cardiff Livesay,  H. 

Cymmer    Lewis,  J . 

Chatteris Lovedav,  F.  A. 

Coleford Melling,'  W.  T. 

Chepstow Morris,  W .  J . 

Compstall    Noble,  E. 

Colchester Osborne,  S.  A. 

Colchester Orrin,  E.  E. 

Chester-le-Street    Pringle,  J . 

Coventry Perkins,  A. 

Chirk    . '. Potter,  Fred  E. 

Co-operative  Party,  London Perry,  S.  F. 

Chesham  Boot  and  Shoe    Payne,  W.  G. 

Chatham Rosenberg,  G.  A. 

Crawlev,  Essex    Rice,   T- 

Carlisle    Riddle,  G. 

Cramlington Rilly,  Hugh 

Chorley    Sharpies,  J .  T. 

Coxhoe    vStokes,  C. 

Carnforth     Smallev,  J. 

C.W.S.,  Hebden  Bridge    Stocks,'  L. 

Cramlington Simpson,  Wm. 

Carnforth  and  Coxhoe Stokoe,  C. 

Chesterfield Thompson,  ^^'. 

Cinderford,  Glossop Trafford,  F.  J. 

Cromer    Utting,  J .  A. 

Cleator  Moor     Vodden,  Wm. 

Co-operati%e  Sundries Webster,  T. 

C.W.S.,  Keighley Whalley,   H. 

Chorlev    Wilson,  R. 

C.W.S',  Cardiff Warren,  H.  L- 

Co-operative  Union,  Manchester  .  .  Whitehead,  A. 

Co-operative  T"nion.  Manchester  .  .  Wood,  C.  E. 

Caversham,  Reading Wicks,  F.  J. 

Chelmsford Young,  G.  X. 

D 

Disley    Bailey,  E. 

Drayton,  Yiewsley Bateman,  C.  S. 

Delph,  near  Oldham    Cottrell,  Wm. 

Droylsden Edgar,  J .  H. 

Dowlais,  Glara Evans,  John 

Dewsbun.-  Pioneers    Hurst,  G.  N. 

Droylsden Hebden,  E. 

Dewsbury Knight,  J . 

Darwen  Industrial Marsden,  T.  E. 

Dumbarton Mitchell,  G.  E. 

Devizes    Pottage,  Alex. 


Society.  Name. 

Derby    Rest,  J .  B. 

Drighliugton Rome,  J .  de 

Dysart   Spalding,  G.  N. 

Darlington     vStones,  Wm. 

Doncaster Wilton,  T.  H. 

Dalton-in-I'urness Werry,  J. 

Durham Wilson,  Jos. 

E 

Ealing    AUsopp,  J . 

Eccles    Baxter,  Allan 

Earlstown,  Coventry Beasley,  J. 

Eastwood,  Notts Cliffe,  R. 

I^ast  Cleveland Creswick,  A. 

Ebbw  Vale Evans,  J .  M. 

Edmonton Foster,  Sydnev 

Earby    Firth,  W. 

Enfield,  Middlesex Harker,  E. 

Eagley Kershaw,  G. 

Eccles    Kitson,  G.  F. 

East  Kirkby Pickworth,  IT.  J . 

Egerton Parkinson,  N. 

Ebbw  \'ale Shaw,  Arthur 

Eccles    Stubbs,  Sydney 

Epping    vSkinner,  A. 

Egremont,  Cumberland    Thomas,  J .  A. 

Earlsheaton    Tunnicliffe,  A. 

EUesmere  Port Taylor,  A. 

Eastleigh Voss,   S.  W. 

Earlstown White,  John 

Eccles    Young,  T. 

Flint Brabbin,  Jos. 

Folkestone    Bushell,  T.  A. 

Felling Buglass,  Robt. 

Farnham Dymott,  B.  H. 

Failsworth Hynd,  A. 

Falkirk    Irvine,  A.  J. 

Fleetwood   Jackson,  A.  E. 

F^ell  Lane,  Keighley Ogden,  Wilfred 

Farnworth    l^igg.  -^• 

Fleetwood Vright,  Thos.  J . 

G 

Gateshead   Brock,  J . 

Grimshaw  Park,  Blackburn Bury,  W. 

(lainsborough Cowen,  W. 

Gorcershall,  Yorks F^earnely,  W. 

Garston Forrest,  J.  L. 

Great  Grimsby Gunton,  J.  W. 

Glossop  Dale Hyde,  J.  T. 

Great  Wigston    Hewitt,  H. 

Goole Handley,  Thos. 

Gilsland,  Carli.sle Hall,  J.  C. 

Great  Yarmouth    Hogarth,  H.  J . 

Greenfield Lawton,  D. 

(iateshead Liddell,  J.J. 

Gloucester Purnell,  F. 

Guiseley    Proctor,  T. 

Great  Harwood     Pickup,  J.  T. 

Greenock Swan,  M.  vS. 

Grays,  Essex  .  .  .  .' Vousden,  J .  T. 

Goodmayes Warner,  C.  H. 


(To  be  continued). 
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PRODUCTIVE    TRAVELLERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS   SOCIETY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Co-operative  Pro- 
ductive Societies'  Travellers'  Association  was  held 
at  Leicester  on  December  17th.  There  was  a 
splendid  attendance  of  members  at  this  meeting, 
at  which  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Sumpter 
(president  of  the  association). 

The  annual  report,  submitted  by  the  secretary 
(Mr.  G.  Sharpe),  was  read  and  approved,  as  was 
the  statement  of  accounts  for  the  past  year. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  R.  Simpson 
(general  secretary  of  the  N.U.C.O.),  and  expressed 
his  pleasure  that  Mr.  Simpson  had  been  able  to 
attend  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Simpson  thanked  the  president  for  his  kind 
welcome,  and  then  addressed  the  meeting  upon 
"  Organised  Effort."  He  contended  that  condi- 
tions of  employment  for  C.P.S.T.  should  permit 
of  and  maintain  a  fair  status,  salary,  and  expenses, 
and  urged  that  their  claims  could  be  better  pre- 
sented through  collective  channels.  He  instanced 
numerous  concrete  cases  which  proved  the  value 
and  necessity  of  combination.  In  presenting  a 
claim  it  was  essential  that  its  reasonableness  and 
accurac}^  of  detail  could  be  fully  substantiated. 
Given  these  conditions,  it  was  fair  to  assume  that 
the  travellers'  claims  would  meet  with  courtesy 
and  consideration.  These  conditions  made  it 
possible  for  an  agreement  that  was  desirable  and 
honourable  to  both  parties. 

Numerous  suggestions  and  advice  on  method  of 
procedure  in  the  general  work  of  the  Association 
was  given  by  Mr.  Simpson,  who  also  gave  an 
assurance  of  the  full  assistance  of  the  N.U.C.O., 
together  with  his  personal  attention  in  all  matters 
coming  within  his  official  capacity". 

A  considerable  number  of  questions  were  put, 
and  answered  by  Mr.  Simpson  in  a  very  lucid  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Simpson  had  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  afternoon's  pro- 
ceedings, and  moved  the  best  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ing. This  proposal  was  seconded,  heartily  sup- 
ported, and  carried  with  applause.  Mr.  Simpson 
suitably  replied. 

The  travellers  present  at  this  meeting  were  fully 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  a  benevolent  fund, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to  subscribe  5s.  per 
member  annually  to  the  benevolent  fund  of  the 
N.C.M.A.  They  also  agreed  to  accept  the  offer 
that  they  should  elect  a  member  to  serve  upon  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  N.C.M.A.,  and  duly 
appointed  the  secretary  to  the  position.  The  meeting 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  held  for  some  time. 


AccoRDiN'G  to  information  received,  it  appears 
that  not  only  has  the  Southern  Sectional  Council 
ceased  to  exist,  but  likewise  the  vSussex  District 
Board.  This  renders  it  necessary  for  the  N.U.C.O. 
to  negotiate  with  individual  societies.  Negotiations 
have  been  in  process  with  Tunbridge  Wdl.s  Society 
for  some  time,  and  have  now  culminated  in  a 
settlement  being  reached. 

The  agreement  follows  largely  the  terms  em- 
bodied in  the  agreement  with  the  Kent  District 
Hours  and  Wages  Board,  and  the  minimum  rates 
of  wages  fixed  are  exactly  the  same.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  agreement  is  to  operate  until 
December  30th,  1922,  and  thereafter  until  ter- 
minated by  one  month's  notice,  in  writing,  by 
either  party.  This  is  an  important  point.  Mean- 
time, the  agreement  is  as  follows  : — 

Memorandum  of  Agreement 
entered   into  this  ninth  day  of  January,   1922,   between 
the  National  Union  of  Co-operative  Official-S  (on  the  one 
hand)  and  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Co-operative  Society  (on 
the  other  hand). 

Terms  of  Settlement. 

1.  That  the  appended  minimum  rates  of  wages  shall 
become  payable  on  January  7th,   1922. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  annual  sales 
under  this  agreement,  double  the  sales  during  the  half- 
year  ending  January  4th,  1922,  shall  be  the  ba.sis  for  the 
first  payment.  Adjustments  shall  be  made  thereafter 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter  based  on  four  times  the  sales 
for  the  preceding  thirteen  weeks. 

3.  All  officials  covered  by  this  agreement  to  receive 
not  less  than  twelve  days'  annual  holiday  in  addition 
to  all  statutory  holidays. 

4.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  remain  operative 
until  December  30th,  1922,  and  thereafter  until  termi- 
nated by  one  month's  notice  in  writing  by  either  party. 


"  What's  Wrong  with  the  Co-operative  Move- 
ment ?  "  was  the  subject  of  an  address  given  by 
Mr.  A.  A.  Johnston  (secretary  of  the  Dewsbur>^ 
Society)  at  a  conference  recently  held  at  Wakefield. 
According  to  Mr.  Johnston,  many  things  are  wrong 
with  the  movement  at  present.  He  asserted  that 
for  years  undue  prominence  has  been  given  to 
theorists,  and  that  a  noisy  minority  of  faddists 
wield  an  influence  entirely  disproportionate  to  the 
real  worth  of  their  opinions.  Dividend,  said  Mr. 
Johnston,  has  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  pro- 
gress of  co-operation,  but  latterly  the  ethical  side 
of  the  movement  had  been  pressed  into  the  fore- 
ground by  a  very  small  minority.  As  to  educa- 
tional expenditure,  he  questioned  whether  the 
movement  got  any  good  return  for  the  money  spent 
in  this  direction  !  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Johnston  was  speaking  seriously  on  this  occasion. 
If  he  was,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  stones  did  not  cry 
out  against  some  of  his  opinions. 
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CO'OPERATIVE    BANKS 
GERMANY. 


IN 


WITH    THE    MANAGERS. 


»JXE  of  the  most  important  documents  that  has 
come  out  of  Germany  since  the  war  is  the  report  of 
the  Gennan  co-operative  credit  iinions,  or  people's 
banks.  The  distress  inflicted  by  the  war  upon 
<  lerman  farmers  and  workers  has  greatly  increased 
the  number  and  resources  of  these  co-operative 
banks,  since  they  offer  almost  the  only  means  of 
economic  salvation  for  the  producing  classes. 

The  idea  of  co-operative  credit  societies  origin- 
ated in  Germany  in  1849.  By  1910  the  Raiffeisen 
(farmers')  credit  unions  numlDered  14,993,  with  a 
membership  of  1,500,000,  while  the  industrial 
workers'  co-operative  banks,  the  vSchulze-Delit/.sch 
societies,  totalled  1,051,  with  671,589  members. 
The  present  report  shows  that  the  Raiffeisen  socie- 
ties increased  by  1920  to  32,500,  supported  by 
5.399  local  savings  and  loan  banks,  with  a  business 
of  five-and-a-half  billion  marks  for  the  year.  These 
local  banks  are  merged  in  three  central  loan  banks, 
with  a  turnover  for  1920  of  nearly  one-and-a-half 
billion  marks,  and  a  national  clearing-house  known 
as  the  Central  Agricultural  Loan  Bank  of  Germany. 
The  immense  power  of  the  Raiffeisen  co-operative 
banks  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in  business  of 
this  central  bank  from  1,398,000,000  marks  in 
1913  to  11,900,000,000  marks  in  1919,  and 
22.700,000,000  marks  in  1920,  with  deposits  ex- 
ceeding withdrawals  by  349,600,000  marks.  The 
credit  balance  of  this  great  workers'  bank  now 
totals  1,608,000,000,000  marks.  Although  this 
huge  figure  is  in  part  due  to  the  depreciated  value 
of  the  mark,  the  main  reason  is  the  growth  of  the 
local  societies  which  own  the  central  bank  and 
supply  its  resources. 

Besides  providing  credit  for  their  members,  the 
Raiffeisen  people's  banks  help  them  buy  food  and 
clothing  and  market  their  crops.  These  co-opera- 
tive banks  are  the  backbone  of  27,000  co-operative 
enterprises,  including  dairies,  distilleries,  electrical 
supply  societies,  societies  for  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  cattle,  and  consumers'  purchasing  depts.  These 
purchasing  dep  ts  supplied  co-operators  with  the 
necessities  of  life  to  the  extent  of  813,474,215  marks 
in  1920,  on  which  a  net  surplus  of  2,284,914  marks 
was  saved. 

The  co-operative  people's  banks  of  Germany  are 
the  power-house  for  all  other  forms  of  co-operative 
activities.  Reahsing  the  vast  possibilities  of  co- 
operative banking  for  the  co-operative  movement 
in  America,  the  All- American  Co-operative 
Commission  of  Washington,  D.C.,  has  prepared  a 
model  co-operative  banking  bill  for  submission  to 
the  state  legislatures  at  their  next  sessions. 


The  Birmingham  branch  of  the  N.C.M.A.  held 
their  annual  concert  on  Wednesday,  January  nth, 
1922.  A  most  enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent,  and 
the  following  contributed  to  a  splendid  progranmie : 
Messrs.  Holland,  Darbvshire,  and  Thistlethwaite 
(C.W.S.),  Mr.  Griffiths '(Coventry),  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence (Birmingham).  The  C.W.S.  representatives 
rendered  excellent  songs,  Mr.  Griffiths  gave  some 
really  humorous  selections,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
mystified  the  gathering  by  his  card  tricks.  Mr. 
Barrett  proved  a  very  genial  and  capable  chairman. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

The  prevailing  epidemic  of  influenza  colds  was 
largely  responsible  for  a  very  small  attendance  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern  Managers' 
Association  (Scotland)  for  the  year  1922.  This 
meeting  was  held  on  the  S. C.W.S.  premises,  Sea- 
gate, Dundee,  on  January  loth.  Mr.  Robert 
Martin  (Dundee  Coal)  presided,  and  after  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  proceedings  had  been  concluded, 
a  visit  was  made  to  Taybank  Jute  Works,  where, 
under  the  giiidance  of  Mr.  Dufiin  (manager),  the 
various  processes  were  shown  in  full  operation. 
The  works,  in  common  with  others  in  the  city,  are 
not  running  full  time  at  present,  but  Mr.  Duflin  is 
optimistic  enough  to  see  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  very  near  future. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

The  annual  social  gathering  organised  by  the 
Manchester  District  Co-operative  Boot  and  .Shoe 
Managers'  Association  was  held  on  the  C.W.S. 
premises,  Balloon-street,  on  Tuesday,  December 
6th,  when  about  seventy  members  and  friends 
assembled.  Tea,  served  in  the  dining-room,  was 
followed  by  whist  and  a  concert  in  the  smoke- 
room.  The  concert  party  gave  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment, and  votes  of  thanks  to  the  artistes  and 

the  C.W.vS.  were  heartily  accorded  at  the  close, 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  J.  Dunsmore  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Eastern  Section  of  the  Scottish 
branch  of  the  N.C.M.A.,  was  greatly  regretted 
by  the  members  generally.  During  his  five  years 
of  office  Mr.  Dunsmore  did  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the 
Association.  Ever  keenly  anxious  that  good 
services  should  be  recognised  and  paid  for,  he 
was  equally  insistent  that  honest  and  efficient 
service  should  be  rendered.  Mr.  Dunsmore  was 
apprenticed  to  the  old  Galashiels  Society 
forty  years  ago.  He  remained  with  that  society 
until  he  became  manager  of  its  largest  branch, 
then,  after  being  for  some  time  general  manager 
of  the  Bonny  rig  Societ}',  he  migrated  to  Edinburgh 
to  take  charge  of  the  Northern  Societ)'. 
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EACH  FOR  ALL 

AND 

ALL  FOR  EACH 


THIS 

WELL.-KN-jWN 
CO-OPi  KATIVE 
BRAND 


MEN'S 
BOOTS 


IS     A     GUARANTEE     OF     QUALITY 
AND    RIGHT  LABOUR   CONDITIONS. 


MADE  BY 


The   CROMPTON    BOOT 
Manufacturers  •  Limited, 

"I    &    U  "    Works, 
DESBOROUGH. 


-operative  Printing 
Society  Ltd., 

118,    Corporation    Street,  Manches"«-. 

Branches  :   RuTHFRFORD  St.,  NfWCASTLF-ON-Tyne. 

Tudor  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 


Printers,  Stationers, 
AND  Bookbinders. 

SHOP  PAPERS.  BAGS.   &c. 


The  Most   Up-to-date   Check    System 

"  FIELDING  -WOOD. ' 

Also  "  ECCLES."  "  CLIMAX,"  anJ  others. 


"SIMPLEX  "  SYSTEM,  for  Penny  Banks 

.  ENQUIRIES  INVITED. 


OTOR  VANS. 


Before  placing  orders  for  Vehicles,  we  invite  Co-opei:itive  Managers  to  consult  us  at  any  of 
the  undermentioned  Depots.  We  are  in  a  position  to  offer  sound  and  practical  advice, 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  supplying  Motors  and  Vans  tu  the  lollowing  Societies  : — 


TAMWORTH. 

SUNDERLAND 

WALSALL. 


ELLESMEi^E  PORT. 

DUDLEY. 

MACCLESFIELD. 


We  work  only  for  the  Baking  Trade  and  are  Specialists  in  this  line. 

HOVIS   Ltd.,  VAN  AND  MOTOR  WORKS  : 


154  GROSVENOR  ROAD,  S.W.,  1. 
39a  ASH  ROAD,  STRATFORD,  E. 
392-398  MOSELEY  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


WIMBORNE  RD.,  WINTON,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
UNION  ROAD,  MACCLESFIELD. 
ANTON  MILLS,  ANDOVER. 


TRAFFORD   PARK,   MANCHESTER. 
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To  Co-operative  Bakery  Managers. 


THE  difference  between  success  and  failure  may  easily 
dwell  in  your  wise  choice  of  an  oven. 

You  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  first  cost  to  influence  you. 

OUR  ovens  will  last  you  a  lifetime,  and  they  enhance 
whatever  quality  you  put  into  your  doughs. 

Can  your  Society  afford  to  be  less  progressive  than  the 
scores  of  other  societies  throughout  the  land  who  have  proved 
that  to  instal  our  ovens  and  machinery  in  their  bakeries  is  a 
profitable  investment  } 

Have  you  given  this  important  matter  the  full  considera- 
tion it  merits  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  bakery  results  ? 
If  not,  can  you  trace  any  lack  of  efficiency  to  out-of-date 
equipment  }  Would  an  Automatic  Oven,  which  saves 
30  per  cent,  floor  space,  help  you  out  of  your  difficulty  ? 

BAKER-PERKINS'  service  is  at  your  disposal. 

Ask  ^o  see  our  Representative. 


::     Send  for  a  Catalogue     :: 

JOSEPH  BAKER  SONS  &  PERKINS  LIMITED. 

Address  ynur  inquiries  to  : 

BAKERY    DEPARTMENT, 
WESTWOOD    WORKS,    PETERBOROUGH. 

Bristol  Office  : 
Head  Office:  72,  Queen   Square. 

Kin^s^ay    House,  Glasgow  Office: 

Kingsway,  W.C,  2.  70.    Wellington   Street. 
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Since  directors  of  State-provided  education 
were  made  responsible  for  certain  forms  of  com- 
mercial teaching,  few  laymen  have  had  the 
audacity  to  ask  whether  all  such  teaching  is  really 
^^•orth  the  money  spent  upon  it.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  otherwise  intelligent  persons  think 
that  all  public  money  spent  on  education  is  profit- 
ably invested.  Nowadays,  only  the  boldest 
of  men  dare  mention  the  word  economy  within 
the  hearing  of  an  elementary  school  manager. 
In  fact,  it  is  now  almost  as  dangerous  to  value 
the  results  of  State-provided  teaching  impar- 
tially as  it  once  was  to  touch  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant. That  is  why  almost  ever)'  person  in  Great 
Britain  could  predict  the  fate  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
and  his  famous  committee.  Every  sane  man 
knew  when  they  recommended  that  the  State 
should  spend  less  money  on  education  that  every 
professional  teacher  between  J ohn-o '-Groat's  and 
Land's  End  would  denounce  them  all  as  enemies 
of  the  public. 

Yet  one  may  ask  if  the  community  does  actually 
receive  full  value  for  all  the  money  spent  in 
educating  the  younger  generation.  It  is  at  least 
permissible  to  suppose  that  a  large  part  of  the 
commercial  teaching  given  at  the  public  cost  is 
misdirected.  Nay,  although  foohsh  persons 
-  habitually  assert  that  all  kinds  of  education  serve 
a  useful  purpose,  there  are  excellent  reasons  for 
believing  that  much  of  that  teaching  is  valueless. 
In  reahty,  the  common  sa^dng  that  all  knowledge 
is  worth  having  is  the  popular  expression  of  a  most 
pestilential  superstition.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
knowledge  of  certain  kinds  is  almost  wholly  use- 
less ;  it  neither  blesses  him  who  gives,  nor  him 
who  takes  it,  being,  as  it  is,  mere  intellectual 
lumber  thrust  into  the  open  minds  of  guileless 
students,  whose  working  life  is  one  long  endeavour 
to  unlearn  much  which  they  were  taught  at  the 
pubhc  expense. 
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Even  while  uncritical  sentimentalists  glory- 
in  the  growth  of  the  ainoiint  spent  anuually  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  business  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  country-  are  finding  out  that  if  the  young 
persons  educated  had  been  taught  differently  they 
would  have  known  more.  It  is  a  universal  com- 
plaint among  responsible  officials  that  boA-s  and 
girls  who  walk  straight  from  the  pubhc  elementary 
schools  into  co-operative  stores  and  offices  are 
wholly  miable  to  read,  write,  or  cipher  correctty. 
Even  if  such  young  persons  have  been  specially 
trained  for  business  Hfe  in  an  evening  continuation 
school,  the  teaching  given  them  is  often  so  far 
removed  from  commercial  reaUties  that  they 
cannot  write  a  sensible  letter,  or  make  out  a  bill 
correctly,  or  speak  to  a  customer  in  an  intelHgent 
way.  It  is  easy  to  revile  Lord  Inchcape — as 
a  million  persons  have  already  discovered — but 
he  stands  on  soUd  ground  when  he  declares  that 
there  are  limitations  to  the  "  economic  usefulness  " 
of  such  education.  True  and  honest  teaching  alwaj^s 
has  poUtical,  ethical,  and  social  value  ;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  there  is  or  ever  can  be  any 
economic  justification  for  the  expenditure  of  pubhc 
money  on  certain  forms  of  teaching  now  provided 
at  the  pubhc  cost. 

In  fact,  many  highly  respected  makers  and 
leaders  of  educational  opinion  condemn  much  of 
the  teaching  now  given  in  the  pubhc  schools  in 
almost  unmeasured  terms.  Having  a  larger 
vocabulary-,  these  public  teachers  express  their 
opinion  of  present  teaching  in  more  \'igorous 
terms  than  any  co-operative  manager  or  secretary 
can  command.  Thus,  a  Departmental  Committee 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion— after  quoting  the  opinions  of  representative 
men  of  business — boldly  declares  that  one 
part  of  this  teaching,  "  is  not  only  objectionable  to 
all  those  who  have  the  purity  of  the  language 
at  heart  but  also  contrary  to  the  true  interests  of 
commercial  life,  sapping  its  vitality  and  en- 
couraging the  use  of  dry,  meaningless  formula; 
just  where  vigorous  and  arresting  Enghsh  is  the 
chief  requisite."  Yet  large  sums  of  public  money 
are  spent  in  providing  a  regular  supply  of  this 
particular  t>-pe  of  useless  knowledge  ! 

So,  too,  in  respect  of  another  important  part 
of  commercial  teaching — arithmetic.  Mr.  George 
Sampson,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  educationalists 
in  Great  Britain,  writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
"  Nation,"  fiercely  attacks  "  the  absurdities  of 
school  arithmetic."  He  shows  how,  in  a  mistaken 
attempt  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  modern  business, 
"  arithmetic  has  been  made  more  complicated, 
not  more  rational."  He  also  demonstrates  how 
those  who  frame  the  official  code  waste  the  boy's 
"  time  and  interest  and  energy  in  numerical 
comphcations  that  have  not  a  shadow  of  utility, 


moral  or  material,  instant  or  remote,"  before 
finally  turning  him  out  of  school  "  unable  to  speak 
or  read  or  write  decently,  unable  to  think,  and 
unable,  after  all,  to  do  simple  arithmetic."  And 
he  ends  a  most  damaging  exposure  of  educational 
inefficiency  by  saying  that  the  reason  why  em- 
ployers complain  that  boys  coming  straight  from 
school  cannot  do  simple  sums  is  not  "  because 
they  have  been  given  too  little  arithmetic,  but 
because  they  have  been  given  too  much  !  " 

This  is  a  frank  and  honest  statement  by  one 
who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about ;  yet  what  is 
it,  after  all,  but  a  confession  of  misapplied  energy, 
misdirected  teaching,  waste,  and  pedagogic  folly  ? 
It  appears  that  the  parent  is  plundered  in  order 
that  his  child  may  be  bewildered.  Business  is 
burdened  with  taxation  only  that  it  may  be 
carried  on  by  less  efficient  workers.  For  the  same 
statement  is  true  of  bookkeeping,  as  taught  in 
many  State-aided  continuation  schools.  How 
many  young  persons,  out  of  the  thousands  who 
study  the  subject  in  evening  classes,  are  able  to 
recognise  a  ledger  when  they  see  one,  or  know 
what  is  the  essential  difference  between  a  personal 
and  an  impersonal  account  ?  Very  few  indeed 
among  the  students  who  proudly  show  their 
certificates  when  they  apply  for  a  situation,  can 
step  from  the  classroom  into  the  counting-house 
knowing  how  to  do  the  work  of  a  junior  clerk. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  say  that  a  business  man 
is  unpatriotic,  if  not  impious,  when  he  begins  to 
investigate  the  economic  value  of  State-provided 
education. 

We  believe,  indeed  we  know,  that  boys  and  girls, 
y^oung  men  and  j^oung  w^omen,  nmst  be  taught 
and  trained  for  industry  if  Britain  is  to  maintain 
her  place  among  the  leading  nations.  But  we  are 
not  3'et  fully  convinced  that  politicians  should  be 
responsible  for  providing  commercial  teacliing  and 
technical  education  for  the  children  of  wage- 
earners.  The  State  must  educate  the  citizen ; 
we  deny  that  it  is  competent  to  train  the  worker. 
The  responsibility  for  his  training  ought  to  be 
placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  industr^^,  for  they  alone  know  what 
industry  demands.  It  is  evident  that  public  money 
will  be  wasted  and  tht  t  business  men  will  complain 
of  inefficient  teaching  and  incompetent  workers 
as  long  as  politicians  are  required  to  provide 
any  form  of  commercial  teaching.  Not  until 
those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  industry,  as 
workers  or  as  employers,  accept  their  responsibility, 
and  control  every  form  of  technical  education,  will 
all  expenditure  on  commercial  teacliing  be  econo- 
mically justifiable.  And  that,  of  course,  is  the 
real  reason  why  co-operative  officials  should  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
co-operative  movement. 
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NOTES  AND   NOTIONS. 


BY   AN   OFFICIAL. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee responsible  for  the  publication  of  this 
magazine  was  held  in  Manchester  in  January. 
At  this  meeting  reports  and  financial  statements 
were  presented,  all  of  a  highly  satisfactory 
character.  After  pa^dng  all  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  magazine,  a  balance  was 
left  on  the  right  side  of  the  account,  which  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  "  magazine  reserve  fund." 
If  all  one  hears  is  to  be  believed,  most  magazines 
of  this  t3'pe  are  pubHshed  at  a  loss,  and,  as  one 
member  of  the  joint  committee  observed,  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  one  co-operative  venture 
can  still  show  a  small  surplus  on  its  year's  working. 
It  is  no  less  pleasant  to  know  that  the  "  Co-opera- 
tive Official  "  is  valued  by  those  whom  it  attempts 
to  "  entertain,  instruct,  and  elevate,"  and  that 
the  work  of  those  who  write  in  its  pages  is  appre- 
ciated. At  one  stage  of  the  discussion  on  the 
magazine,  its  editor  was  seen  to  blush  ever  so 
slightly  as  he  endeavoured  to  look  even  more 
modest  than  usual !  Nevertheless,  the  editorial 
committee  want  still  to  improve  the  magazine 
in  ever>'  way  possible. 

♦   ♦   ♦ 

The  Webbs'  new  work  on  consumers'  co- 
operative societies  has  been  reviewed  at  great 
length  in  many  papers  which  usually  ignore  the 
existence  of  a  co-operative  movement.  Several 
of  the  papers  seem  to  have  entrusted  the  task 
of  reviewing  the  book  to  writers  who  know  rather 
less  about  co-operation  than  the  man  in  the  moon, 
judging  by  what  they  have  written  about  co- 
operative societies.  As  a  rule,  these  reviewers 
have  said  very  httle  about  co-operation  and  a 
great  deal  about  the  Webbs,  who,  if  some  writers 
are  to  be  believed,  first  invented  and  then  dis- 
covered the  co-operative  movement  in  Great 
Britain.  Knowing,  as  one  does,  that  members 
of  the  Fabian  Society  are  past  masters  of  the  art 
of  self-advertisement,  one  is  not  surprised  when 
reviewers  write  about  the  Webbs'  book  in  the  way 
they  do.  But  one  did  expect  that  the  author  of 
the  review  published  in  the  "  New  Statesman  " 
would  pay  honour  where  honour  is  due.  Yet  even 
this  writer,  who  has  himself  written  much  on  co- 
operation, actually  suggests  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  are  the  authors  of  an  important 
proposal  made  by  the  General  Co-operative 
Survey  Committee  several  years  ago !  This 
was  a  valuable  suggestion,  but  when  the  honour 
of  its  parentage  is  given  to  the  Webbs,  one  is 
bound  to  say,  "  Alas,  master,  it  was  borrowed  !  " 


Even  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  a  special  clearance  sale  in  a  retail 
grocery  store  is  still  something  of  a  novelty. 
One  does  not  remember  ever  hearing  of  such  a 
sale  before,  but  a  private  grocer,  who  was  until 
recently  general  manager  of  a  prosperous  co- 
operative society,  now  announces  "  a  sensational 
sale  of  groceries  at  bargain  prices."  It  is  not 
usual  for  grocers  to  clear  their  stocks  at  specially 
low  prices  to  make  room  for  new  goods,  and 
seasonal  sales  of  groceries  are  unknown.  It  may 
be  that  grocers  have  a  rooted  objection  to  getting 
rid  of  old  stock.  It  is  possible  that  they  hate  to 
part  with  old  friends  like  unsaleable  brands  of 
canned  goods  and  sour  pickles.  It  is  at  least  con- 
ceivable that  they  are  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  if  they  cannot  sell  their  goods  they  can  eat 
them,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst !  But  the 
probabihty  is  that  they  do  not  organise  special 
clearance  sales  simply  because  such  sales  form 
no  part  of  the  custom  of  the  grocery  trade.  Yet, 
when  one  comes  to  consider  the  matter  it  appears 
even  more  reasonable  to  clear  old  stocks  of  gro- 
ceries at  special  prices  than  to  have  annual 
clearance  sales  of  textiles.  Why  should  not  co- 
operative grocery  managers  organise  special  sales 
during  dividend  week  instead  of  leaving  aU  the 
trade  to  their  colleagues  responsible  for  the 
drapery  departments  ? 

♦   ♦   ♦ 

CoivnNG  events  are  causing  great  excitement. 
Women  co-operators  are  now  talking  enviously 
about  Princess  Mary's  frocks  ;  while  their  hus- 
bands are  discussing  the  pohtical  future  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  first  of  these  topics  does 
not  interest  co-operative  officials,  for  princesses 
do  not  yet  buy  their  clothes  at  a  co-operative 
store.  But  most  officials  are  interested  in  the 
coming  general  election  and  the  destiny  of  Mr. 
lyloyd  George.  Could  they  shape  his  future  it 
would  possibly  include  a  permanent  release 
from  the  cares  of  office,  for  he  is  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  many  of  their  troubles.  As  it  is, 
they  can  vote  against  his  supporters,  and  do  their 
best  to  destroy  the  system  of  government  of 
which  he  is  the  proud  author  and  patentee.  It 
may  be  a  mistake  to  mix  trade  and  pohtics,  but 
even  a  bhnd  man  can  see  how  misgovernment 
injures  business.  Had  the  State  been  better 
governed  co-operative  managers  wovdd  not  be 
troubled  by  bad  trade,  nor  would  committees 
be  at  their  wits'  end  to  find  a  dividend  for  their 
members.  It  is  not  desirable,  of  course,  that 
co-operative  officials  should  neglect  business  for 
pohtics,  but  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  help 
the  Co-operative  Party  by  showing  how  heavy 
taxation  means  dear  food,  and  how  a  fooHsh  foreign 
poHcy  is  at  last  reflected  in  a  high  cost  of  Hving. 
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The  family  squabble  among  the  master  bakers 
in  Swansea  made  amusing  reading  for  co-opera- 
tors. It  was  indeed  enjoyable  to  read  how 
advocates  of  private  enterprise  and  competition 
were  being  hoisted  with  their  own  petard.  Day 
after  day  one  baker  after  another  demonstrated 
how  and  why  poor  consumers  had  been  bled  to 
make  a  trader's  profit.  None  of  the  masters 
concerned  seemed  aware  that  they  were  teaching 
the  public  that  the  business  of  baking  bread  can 
no  longer  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  private 
bakers.  Yet  that  is  the  conclusion  all  sensible 
people  will  draw  from  recent  events.  It  is  there- 
fore rather  a  pity  that  co-operators  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  occasion  "  to  point  the  moral 
and  adorn  the  tale."  The  dispute  provided  an 
opportunity  for  co-operative  propaganda  on  a 
large  scale.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  anyone  to  placard  South  Wales  with  bills 
informing  all  and  sundrx'  that  the  best  way  to 
reduce  the  price  of  bread  is  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  private  bakers.  Still,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Swansea  Society  will  profit  by  the  dispute 
in  a  larger  membership  and  increased  trade.  How 
local  consumers  must  have  laughed  to  see  bakers 
tumbhng  over  one  another  in  their  anxiety  to  be 
the  first  to  lower  prices  ! 


*  ?*rESSRS.  A.  Whitehead,  T.  Horrocks,  and  C.  E. 
Wood  are  three  co-operative  officials  with  whose 
names  ever^-  active  co-operator  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  long  been  familiar.  The  first-named 
gentleman  is  the  general  secretar\^  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive l^nion,  Mr.  Horrocks  is  its  assistant  general 
secretarN",  while  Mr.  Wood  is  secretar\'^  to  its 
Central  Education  Committee.  Each  gentleman 
has  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his  active  life  in  the 
ser\'ice  of  the  co-operative  movement,  and  this 
paragraph  is  intended  to  record  the  fact  that  their 
collective  term  of  service  now  amounts  to  exactly 
one  hundred  years.  Both  Mr.  Whitehead  and  Mr. 
Horrocks  have  completed  thirty-five  years  of  service, 
while  Mr.  Wood  last  month  completed  his  first 
term  of  thirty  years.  Such  examples  of  long 
service  are  now  becoming  numerous,  and  it  is  quite 
time  an  effort  was  made  to  unite  the  veterans  in 
some  association.  It  would ,  of  course,  be  necessar\- 
to  grade  members  according  to  their  length  of 
service  ;  thus,  men  who  have  serv^ed  thirty  years 
might  be  admitted  to  the  fourth  class,  men  of  forty 
years'  service  to  the  third  class,  men  of  fifty  years' 
service  to  the  second  class,  and  men  of  sixty  years' 
ser\-ice  to  the  first  class,  the  honourable  position  of 
president  of  the  association  always  being  held  by 
the  co-operative  official  whose  sufferings  have  been 
most  prolonged.  Obviously  such  an  association 
would  hold  man}-  meetings  of  a  convivial  character ! 


Thk  manager  of  the  Co-operative  Insurance 
Society  has  issued  a  special  appeal  to  every  co- 
operative official  showing  exactl}^  what  advantages 
that  society  can  oft'er  in  the  way  of  life  assurance. 
He  states  that  the  C.I.vS.  can  supply  "  the  best  and 
cheapest  life  assurance  polic}^  either  for  death  or 
endowment."  He  also  directs  the  attention  of 
co-operative  officials  to  other  forms  of  insurance 
provided  by  the  society.  vShould  any  reader  of 
this  journal  not  have  obtained  a  copy  of  this 
circular  he  should  communicate  with  the  manager 
of  the  Life  Department  of  the  Co-operative  Insur- 
ance Society,  who  will  naturally  be  delighted  to 
supply  any  information  that  applicants  may  desire. 
There  may  be  good  reasons  why  older  managers 
and  secretaries  are  unable  to  transfer  their  insur- 
ance business  to  the  C.I.S.,  but  it  is  certainly  the 
duty  of  all  officials  who  can  do  so  to  make  their 
insurance  contracts  with  the  Co-operative  Insur- 
ance Society.  Officials  condemn,  and  rightly 
condemn,  members  who  do  not  loyally  support 
their  own  society.  They  are  not  slow  to  criticise 
committeemen  whose  savings  are  invested  in  non- 
co-operative  businesses.  But  co-operative  officials 
are  equally  disloyal  if  they  insure  with  non- 
co-operative  firms.  The  official  who  invests  or 
insures  non-co-operatively  will  find  it  difficult  to 
defend  his  actions  on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
♦   ♦   ♦ 

Co-operative  officials  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
a  series  of  five  special  trades  and  business  con- 
ferences will  probably  be  held  again  this  year.  In 
existing  circumstances  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
arrange  a  national  Trades  and  Business  Congress, 
although  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  sec- 
tional conferences  are  merely  a  sub.stitute  for 
something  bigger  and  more  satisfactory-.  The 
conferences  held  last  year  were  fully  justified,  even 
if  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  did  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  In  all  probability  this  year's  con- 
ferences will  be  held  in  the  same  centres  and  about 
the  same  time  as  those  held  a  few  months  ago.  It 
is  therefore  time  that  managers  and  secretaries 
began  to  consider  what  subjects  should  be  dis- 
cussed. One  manager  suggests  that  a  fine  subject 
would  be  "  the  relation  of  co-operative  trade  and 
co-operative  politics  !  "  Wiser  men  will  prefer  to 
discuss  less  exciting  topics.  It  would  certainly 
be  an  advantage  if  the  paper  read  at  the  morning 
.session  of  each  conference  dealt  with  the  scope 
and  work  of  a  National  Co-operative  Trades  and 
Business  Congress.  Few  people  seem  to  know 
exactly  what  they  want  from  such  a  Congress- 
Many  assume  that  it  will  not  differ  greatly  from  a 
district  conference.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why 
all  the  time  of  such  a  Congress  should  be  devoted 
to  speechifying.  What  are  the  views  of  co-opera- 
tive ofiicials  ? 
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THE    N.U.C.O.    AT    WORK. 


REPORTS    FROM  ALL  QUARTERS. 


INTERVIEW  WITH   THE  RHODES 
SOCIETY. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  mentality  of 
those  people,  who,  while  refusing  to  apply  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  which  concedes  an  increase 
in  wages,  seldom,  if  ever,  miss  the  opportunity 
of  applying  an  agreement  which  means  a  reduc- 
tion. Commonsense  should  make  it  quite  clear 
to  such  people  that  they  cannot  be  allowed  to 
select  which  agreements  they  will  enforce. 

The  agreement  with  the  North- Western  Sectional 
Council  of  Hours  and  Wages  Boards,  dated  Novem- 
ber, 1921,  readjusted  the  basic  rates  embodied 
in  the  previous  wages  agreement.  The  Rhodes 
Society,  in  respect  of  a  certain  de}:)artmental  head, 
did  not  adopt  the  1920  agreement,  but,  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  they  sought  to  apply  the  terms 
of  the  latter  agreement ! 

On  being  written  to  by  the  N.U.C.O.  the  society 
replied  to  the  effect  that  their  decision  must  stand. 
Subsequently,  the  general  secretary  was  able  to 
interview  the  board,  with  the  result  that  the 
reduction  of  5s.  6d.  per  week  was  refunded. 

All's  well  that  ends  well,  but  actions  such  as 
these  do  not  tend  to  foster  confidence  between 
committees  and  those  occupying  official  positions 
in  the  N.U.C.O. 

WAGES    NEGOTIATIONS    IN    THE 
MIDLANDS. 

A  DEPUTATION  from  the  N.U.C.O.  met  the 
Midland  Sectional  Hours  and  Wages  Board  at 
Nottingham,  on  January  4th,  to  consider  the 
apphcation  made  b}*  the  Wages  Council  for  a 
reduction  on  the  basic  rates  specified  in  the  1920 
agreement.  Certain  proposals  were  made,  but 
a  decision  was  not  reached,  the  Union's  represen- 
tatives intimating  that  they  would  submit  the 
proposals  to  its  members  concerned.  A  further 
meeting  between  the  parties  was  held  at  Birming- 
ham on  January  25th,  when  after  between  two 
and  three  hours'  deliberation,  an  agreement  was 
arrived  at.  The  agreement  has  now  been  signed. 
This  agreement  is  as  follows  : — 

Agreed   Minimum   Wage   Scales   for   M^vnagers, 
Secretaries,  and  Heads  of  Dep.^rtments. 


Officials  (on  the  other  hand),  arrived  at  l)y  joint  cou- 
ferences  of  both  parties  held  at  N'ottin.i;ham,  on  January 
4th,  1922,  and  Birmingham,  on  January  25th,  1922. 

Terms  of  Setti,emext. 
It  is  hereby  agreed  : — 

1 .  That  the  appended  minimum  rates  of  wages  shall 

become  payable  on  the  first  pay-day  during 
the  week  commencing  February  Oth,   1922.* 

2.  Where  higher  rates  were  being  paid  as  at  June 

nth,  192 1,  than  those  set  forth  in  the  agreement 
between  the  Midland  Section  Hours  and  Wage.s 
Board  Advi.sory  Council,  and  the  National  Union 
of  Co-operative  Officials,  dated  July  28th,  1920, 
the  same  percentages  above  the  rates  .set  forth 
in  this  agreement  shall  continue  to  be  paid. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  the  appended  minimum  rates, 

the  method  of  ascertaining  the  weekly  wage 
rates  on  sales,  shall  be  by  calculating  on  double 
the  amount  of  turnover  for  the  six  months 
ending  with  the  accounting  period  immediately 
prior  to  F'ebruary ,  4th,  1922,  and  thereafter 
making  adjustments  each  six  months,  on  the 
basis  of  the  previous  twelve  months'  turnover. 

4.  All  officials  covered  by  this  agreement  to  receive 

not  less  than  twelve  days'  annual  holiday,  with 
all  statutory  holidays  in  addition. 

5.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  remain  operative 

until  September  30th,  1922,  and  thereafter  until 
terminated  by  one  month's  notice  in  writing  by 
either  party. 
Dated  this  26th  day  of  January,  1922,  and 
(Signed)   on  behalf  of  the  Midland  Sectional  Council  of 
Hours  and  Wages  Boards, 

Wm.  Warren,  Chairman. 
Chas.  a.  W.  Saxton,  Secretary. 
(Signed)  on  behalf  of  the  National  Union  of  Co-operative 
Officials,  Robert  Simpson,  Secretary. 


A    MEETING    AT    LEEDS. 

The  general  secretar}-  was  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Leeds  district  N.C.M.A.,  on  Tuesday, 
January  loth,  and  delivered  an  address  on  current 
topics,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  an  interesting 
discussion  took  place.  While  the  attendance  was 
not  so  large  as  one  would  like  to  see,  the  meeting 
was  quite  a  successful  one,  and  it  is  hoped  there 
will  be  no  cause  to  complain  about  the  size  of  the 
audience  present  at  further  meetings. 


Memorandum  of  Agreement 
entered  into  this  26th  day  of  January,  1922,  between  the 
Midland  Sectional  Council  of  Hours  and  Wages  Boards  (on 
the  one  hand)    and  the   National  Union  of  Co-operative 


A  MEETING  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 
A  MEETING  of  members  of  the  N.U.C.O.  in  the 
Nottingham  district  was  held  at  Nottingham, 
on  Januar}^  nth.  The  general  secretary  was 
present,  and  submitted  the  proposals  for  a  new 
wages  agreement  in  the  Midland  Section.  Mr. 
Simpson  gave  a  full  explanation  of  the  various 

*  See  uesc  page. 
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MINIMUM    RATES 

OF 

WAGES 

FOR 

THE 

MIDLANDS. 
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points,  and  after  several  questions  had  been  asked, 
the  meeting  unanimously  approved  the  proposed 
terms  of  settlement. 


MR.  SIMPSON  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 
The  general  secretary  was  present  at  a  meeting 
of  X.U.C.O.  members  employed  in  the  Birmingham 
district,  held  at  Birmingham  on  January  nth. 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  A.  Barrett.  The  proposed  terms  of  settle- 
ment for  the  Midland  Section  were  fully  explained 
by  the  general  secretary-,  and  after  an  animated 
discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  refer  back  certain 
items  in  the  proposals.  This  was  one  of  the  best 
meetings  ever  held  in  the  Birmingham  district, 
and  the  interest  shown  by  the  officials  is  a  healthy 
sign.     Long  ma}-  it  continue. 


AN  INTERVIEW  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 
The  general  secretary-  met  the  committee  of 
the  Southampton  Society  recently  regarding  their 
proposals  re  officials'  wages.  The  position  of  the 
X.U.C.O.  was  submitted  and  fully  explained. 
Nothing,  however,  of  a  decisive  character  can  be 
reported. 


MEETING  OF  SECRETARIES  IN 
LONDON. 
The  Co-operative  Secretaries' Association,  having 
recently  succeeded  in  estabhshing  a  branch  of 
the  C.S.A.  at  Newcastle,  are  seeking  new  fields  to 
conquer,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  a  meeting 
of  secretaries  was  held  in  London,  on  Saturday, 
January'  14th.  Unfortunately,  the  attendance 
did  not  give  any  cause  for  jubilation !  Mr. 
Simpson  (general  secretary,  N.U.C.O.)  was  present, 
and  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  Officials'  Union.  He  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  all  those  occupying  secretarial  positions  in 
the  movement  to  become  members  of  the  C.S.A. , 
and,  of  course,  the  N.U.C.O.  also.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  it  will  be 
possible  to  establish  a  London  branch  ere  many 
weeks  have  passed. 

EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  DISTRICT. 

A  MEETING  of  the  East  of  Scotland  district 
N.C.M.A.  was  held  at  Leith,  on  January  17th,  at 
which  the  general  secretary  of  the  N.U.C.O.  was 
present,  and  delivered  a  comprehensive  address 
on    affairs    of    interest    to    co-operative    officials. 
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Dealing  specifically  with  the  point  that  the  Union 
did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  make  as  much  pro- 
gress, viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  securing 
agreement  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  he  coun- 
selled the  members  t©  adopt  the  same  attitude 
as  the  members  did  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Border. 

Numerous  questions  were  asked  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Simpson's  remarks,  and  all  were 
satisfactorily  answered.  In  replying  to  a  vote 
of  thanks,  the  general  secretary  intimated  that 
if  there  was  any  society  where  the  assistance  of 
the  N.U.C.O.  was  desired,  application  should  inmie- 
diately  be  made  to  the  local  secretary,  who  would 
at  once  get  in  touch  with  the  head  ol^ce  of  the 
Union. 

HUDDERSFIELD  N.C.M.A. 

The  general  secretar_v  met  the  conmiittee  of 
the  Huddersfield  district  N.C.M.A.,  on  Wednesday, 
January  i8th,  when  the  attitude  of  a  certain 
society  regarding  one  of  their  officials  was  the 
subject  of  discussion.  After  all  the  facts  had 
been  placed  before  the  meeting,  and  the  question 
fully  explored,  a  certain  line  of  action  was  agreed 
upon  to  be  taken  at  the  opportune  time. 


NORTH-EAST    LANCASHIRE    SMALL 

CO-OPERATIVE    SOCIETIES. 

A  DEPUTATION  from  the  N.U.C.O.,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Winterbottom  and  Emery,  met  this  Hours 
and  Wages  Board,  at  Whalley,  on  Januan,-  2ist. 
The  general  secretan,^  was  unable  to  be  preseut 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  appearing  before 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Co-operators  and  Trade 
Unionists  on  the  same  da3^  The  Wages  Council 
made  certain  proposals,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
seem  to  be  of  rather  a  drastic  nature.  They  will, 
however,  be  submitted  to  the  members  in  the 
district  for  consideration,  and  it  is  expected  that 
a  further  meeting  will  be  held  between  the  parties 
at  an  early  date. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  CO-OPERATORS 
AND  TRADE  UNIONISTS. 

As  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Co-operative 
Official,"  the  Stockport  Society  and  the  N.U.C.O. 
had  mutually  agreed  to  submit  their  point  of 
difference  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade 
Unionists  and  Co-operators.  The  case  was  duly 
heard  on  Saturday,  January  21st,  the  general 
secretary  stating  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Union. 
The  Joint  Committee  did  not  come  to  any  decision 
that  evening,   the  matter  being  adjourned  until 


their   next    meeting.     A    decision    has    not   come 
to  hand  at  the  time  of  writing. 

A  MEETING  AT  LONG  EATON. 

The  general  secretary  met  the  N.U.C.O.  members 
employed  by  the  Long  liaton  Society  at  Long 
Eaton,  on  January  23rd.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  dealt  specifically  with  the  proposed 
wages  agreement  for  the  Midlands,  and  the 
question  of  district  organisation.  The  meeting 
approved  the  proposed  agreement.  Several  (jues- 
tions  of  an  interesting  character  were  asked  and 
satisfactorily  replied  to.  The  members  in  Long 
liaton  have  formed  themselves  into  a  branch 
of  the  N.U.C.O.  embracing  all  officials,  whether  on 
the  secretarial  or  managerial  side  of  the  movement. 
This  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
otficials  in  other  districts  will  act  wisely  if  they  do 
likewise. 


LEEDS    BRANCH    N.U.C.O 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Section, 
N.U.C.O.,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  January'  17th, 
1922  ;  Mr.  Richardson  (York)  presiding.  The 
report  and  balance  sheet  for  the  year  192 1  were 
adopted.  Thanks  were  tendered  to  the  retiring 
officers,  and  to  the  C.W.S.  for  use  of  room  for 
meetings.  The  following  oflScers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  current  year  :  President,  Mr.  Parker 
(Howarth)  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  F.  Leach  (Thorn- 
ton) ;  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Digby  (Allerton),  284, 
Allerton-road,  Allerton,  Bradford ;  committee, 
Messrs.  Richardson  (York),  Whitney  (Denholme), 
Bennett  (Keighley),  Hodgson  (Great  Horton),  Kay 
(Selby),  Stott  (Wetherby),  and  a  representative 
from  Leeds  Industrial  Society's  managers  ;  repre- 
sentative to  Central  Executive,  Mr.  G.  W.  Haw. 
The  following  resolutions  (of  interest  to  all  other 
sections)  were  unanimously  approved  :— 

(i)  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the 
N.C.M.A.  and  C.S.A.  should  be  merged 
into  the  N.U.C.O.,  and  that  the  N.U.C.O. 
should  be  organised  in  districts,  sections, 
and  central  executive  on  the  lines  of  the 
Co-operative  Union.  Further,  that  this 
question  shall  be  submitted  to  all  dis- 
tricts for  discussion,  and  placed  upon  the 
agenda  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
N.C.M.A. 
(2)  That  we  endorse  the  action  of  the  Central 
Executive  in  calling  upon  our  members  to 
refrain  from  doing  business  with  salesmen 
outside  C.W.S.  salerooms. 

W.  D. 
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MATTERS  SARTORIAL 


Recent  developments  in  the  tailoring  trade  are 
so  many  and  varied  in  character  that  all  respon- 
sible co-operative  officials  immediately  concerned 
therein  will  be  well  advised  to  watch  them  very 
closely. 

The  Retail  Bespoke  Tailoring  Trade  Board  has 
now  definitely  adopted  the  London  log  as  a 
national  log  for  the  whole  country.  The  London 
log,  however,  is  to  be  revised  in  two  directions  :  (i) 
Re\"ision  of  classification  of  materials  ;  (2)  the 
allowance  for  baisting  ;  and  a  committee  has  been 
formed  to  go  into  the  matter. 

The  National  Federation  of  Merchant  Tailors  is 
actively  concerned  with  this  big  question  of  a 
national  log,  and  all  its  combined  efforts  are  being 
brought  to  bear  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
legitimate  tailoring  trade.  The  local  branches  of 
the  X.F.M.T.,  with  which  a  number  of  co-operative 
tailoring  managers  are  connected,  are  working  out 
numerous  problems  arising  from  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions in  which  the  trade  is  placed  to-day.  The 
county  area  executives  of  this  organisation  are 
also  engaged  with  the  co-ordination  of  the  con- 
flicting conditions  which  now  obtain  in  the  different 
towns,  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  some 
uniformity  within  those  areas. 

In  order  to  make  clear  what  the  considered 
attitude  of  the  X.F.M.T.  is  on  the  debatable  ques- 
tion of  a  National  Trade  Board  rate,  it  may  be 
stated  that  they  have  split  up  the  countrv'  into 
fourteen  areas,  and  that  they  desire  to  fix  dif- 
ferential rates  suitable  to  meet  the  diverse  con- 
ditions of  the  particular  districts.  City,  industrial, 
and  rural  factors  must  obviously  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  basis.  This  policy 
would  mean  conciliation  committees  being  set  uj) 
in  those  fourteen  areas,  whose  function  it  would 
be  to  formulate  terms  agreeable  to  both  parties. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Adams  (late  president)  and  Mr.  J. 
Gordon  (secretar>',  N.F.M.T.)  recently  stated,  in 
evidence  before  Lord  Cave's  Trade  Board  Com- 
mittee, that  this  principle  had  also  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors 
and  Tailoresses'  executive.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
understood  that,  as  the  result  of  the  experience 
which  the  trade  has  gathered  during  the  operation 
of  the  Retail  Bespoke  Trade  Board,  both  emplo^-ers 
and  employees  alike  have  a  desire  to  "  chalk 
alterations  "  upon  it. 

The  Lancashire  areas  are  discussing  another 
aspect  of  the  matter.  An  interesting  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  shops  should  be  classified 
according  to  the  amount  of  machining  put  into  the 
coat,  as  follows  :  Grade  I.,  maximum  of  three  hours 


machine  deductions  ;  Grade  II.,  maximum  of  six- 
and-a-half  hours'  machine  deductions  ;  Grade  III., 
all  over  six-and-a-half  hours'  machine  deductions  ; 
the  decision  to  rest  upon  the  bulk  of  the  work  done. 
This  would  eliminate  that  bugbear  of  our  trade — ; 
classification  of  materials.  It  also  offers  an  answer 
to  the  objection  put  forward  that  population  alone 
should  not  determine  the  matter  of  fixing  rates. 

Another  sound  piece  of  work,  from  which  much 
is  hoped,  was  performed  before  Lord  Cave's  Com- 
mission by  the  N.F.M.T.  representatives.  It 
directed  attention  to  that  glaring  anomah'  which 
exists,  viz.,  the  multiple  firms  which,  whilst  com- 
peting entirely  in  the  retail  trade,  are  yet  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board,  but 
that  of  the  Wholesale  Bespoke  Board,  and  are 
thereby  allowed  to  pay  3f  d.  per  hour  less  for  female 
labour  than  the  rate  compulsory'  under  the  Retail 
Board  ! 

The  multiple  shop,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  is 
the  most  serious  opponent  confronting  the  co- 
operative tailoring  trade  to-day.  The  multiple 
firms  are  unquestionably  in  an  unfairly  advan- 
tageous position  at  the  present  time  by  reason  of 
the  fact  just  stated.  It  therefore  behoves  every 
tailoring  manager  to  follow  carefully  all  the 
important  developments  now  taking  place,  and  to 
put  forth  every  possible  effort,  both  individually 
and  collectivel)',  through  the  existing  organisa- 
tions to  bring  about  the  reforms  of  which  the  trade 
stands  so  much  in  need. 

Unfortunatel}-,  the  co-operative  movement  has 
no  direct  representation,  up  to  the  present,  on  the 
Retail  Trade  Board.  In  order,  then,  to  bring 
c«-operative  influence  to  bear  in  a  way  which  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  it  is  suggested  that  co- 
operative tailoring  managers  should  advise  their 
committees  to  allow  them  to  join  local  branches  of 
the  N.F.M.T.,  and  thus  share  in  the  work  which  is 
being  done  to  help  the  craft  out  of  its  present 
difficulties  and  place  it  upon  a  fair  and  just 
foundation. 

Moreover,  the  best  interests  of  our  workshop 
staffs  lie  in  much  the  same  direction.  Many  of 
us  have  borne  an  additional  burden  of  anxiety 
during  the  period  of  trade  depression  in  endeavour- 
ing to  find  employment  for  our  workhands,  and  we 
have  seen  the  multiple  shops  flourishing  on  orders 
which  went  past  us  because  of  the  undercutting  of 
our  labour  costings  and  the  unscrupulous  methods 
of  the  "  brass  and  glass  "  firms. 

If  all  the  retail  trade  is  brought  into  line  under 
one  control  the  future  can  be  faced  with  con- 
fidence. The  co-operative  tailoring  trade  may, 
with  renewed  courage,  enter  upon  a  new  era  of 
successful  ser\dce,  and  hope  to  regain,  even  surpass, 
its  good  records  in  the  past.  P.  H. 
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^'A  BUYER'S  Appeal  to  the  C.W.S.  Directors." 


A  Reply  to  "Clothing"   by  Mr.   WM.   BRADSHAW  (C.W.S.  Director). 


Ix  the"|December  issue  of  the  "  Co-operative 
Official  "  a  writer,  who  writes  over  the  nom  de  plmne 
"  Clothing,"  replies  to  the  "Appeal  to  Buyers  " 
published  in  the  October  issue. 

j  4  Owing  to  my  colleague  (Mr.  Brooks)  being  ill,  I 
am  not  able  to  consult  him  in  regard  to  the  reply 
now  sent.  "  Clothing,"  as  a  buyer — and  a  small 
one — "  appeals  to  the  C.W.S.  directors  to  induce 
every  buyer  to  deal  with  the  C.W.S.,"  and  goes  on 
to  give  some  reasons  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  a 
hindrance  preventing  buvers  from  supporting  the 
C.W.S. 

He  suggests  that  the  C.W.S.  heads  of  depart- 
ments should  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  buyers'  wants,  and  also  that  they  should  know 
the  buyers  personally.  He  states  that  a  buyer 
visiting  the  C.W.S.  twice  weekly  for  about  five 
j-ears  has  only  recenth'  got  into  personal  touch 
with  the  head  of  the  department. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
he  better  for  business  if  C.W.S.  heads  of  depart- 
ments were  in  closer  personal  touch  with  the 
buyers  of  retail  societies.  I  do  not  know  what 
centre  "  Clothing  "  hails  from,  and  as  I  am  only 
particularly  and  intimateh'  acquainted  with  one 
centre,  I  cannot  very  well  go  into  details.  Perhaps 
the  writer  of  the  appeal  to  the  directors  would  like 
to  get  into  personal  touch  with  me  ;  in  any  case, 
I  should  very  m.uch  value  the  opportunity  of  getting 
into  personal  touch  with  the  friend  who  writes 
the  appeal.    I  hope  he  will  give  me  an  opportunity. 

So  far  as  the  centre  with  which  I  am  particularly 
associated  is  concerned,  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
whatever  existed  in  the  past,  there  is  a  breaking- 
down  of  any  isolation  which  might  have  existed. 
Recently  there  have  been  abundant  evidences  of 
a  keen  desire  on  the  part  of  C.W.S.  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  get  into  very  close  touch  with  retail  buyers. 

We  have  been  holding  conferences  in  many  dis- 
tricts in  order  to  get  into  closer  touch  and  to  hear 
the  views  of  retail  managers  as  to  their  require- 
ments and  our  shortcomings.  These  meetings  have 
been  eminently  successful  and  valuable.  It  is 
possibly  not  so  easy  for  the  head  of  a  C.W.S. 
department  to  know  ever\^  buyer  as  "  Clothing  " 
assumes.  I  wonder  if  he  is  personally  acquainted 
and  in  touch  with  every  purchasing  member  of  his 
own  society. 

I  readily  grant  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  very 
desirable  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  attained,  but  I  fancy 
there  are  buyers  of  larger  retail  societies  who  see 


the  difficulty  of  such  an  attainment.  I\Iay  I  sug- 
gest to  "  Clothing  "  that  perhaps  the  buyer  in 
question  is  himself  somewhat  to  blame  ?  If  I 
were  doing  business  with  a  department,  and  there 
was  the  necessity,  I  should  feel  that  I  ought  to 
take  steps  to  get  into  touch  with  the  departmental 
head.  My  experience  of  over  twenty  years  as  a 
retail  co-operative  buyer  does  not  lead  me  to  the 
opinion  that  C.W.S.  heads  of  departments  are 
generally  unapproachable.  From  my  own  per- 
sonal observation,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
now  a  keener  desire  to  come  in  touch  with  retail 
buyers. 

"  Clothing  "  suggests  there  should  be  instilled 
into  every  employee  the  value  of  esprit  de  corps. 
We  all  know  that  such  a  spirit  would  be  very 
advantageous,  and  may  I  say  that  it  is  a  pity  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  to  instil  this  ?  Throughout 
the  movement  we  need  more  of  the  collective 
spirit.  vSurely  the  assistants  and  all  employees 
shordd  be  supporters  of  their  employers'  interests  ? 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  those  who  earn  their 
living  in  the  movement  are  so  ready  to  decry  their 
own  business.  vSurely  one  might  expect  the  staff 
at  least  to  make  the  best  of  untoward  conditions, 
without  having  to  be  infused.  I  imagine  the 
employees  of  private  firms  are  even  keener  than 
formerly  to  improve  the  present  position  of  nearly 
every  trading  concern  in  the  kingdom. 

As  to  "  delivering  the  goods,"  this  is  necessary. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  that  the  C.W.vS.  is  perfect. 
At  the  conferences  we  have  plainly  stated  this, 
and  have  intimated  that  we  are  ahvays  open  to 
receive  suggestions  ;  and  we  have  asked  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  remedy  defects.  In  order 
to  do  this  buyers  must  tell  us  where  they  consider 
we  might  do  better.  I  feel  sure  that  the  C.W.S. 
directors  will  welcome  an}*  fair  criticism,  just  as  I 
imagine  "  Clothing  "  would  be  glad  if  his  customers 
approached  him  instead  of  going  elsewhere  without 
a  word  being  said.  May  I  also  suggest  that  even,' 
buyer  should  give  the  C.W.S.  a  fair  chance  of  doing 
the  business  ?  There  is  a  record  of  a  demand 
for  an  order  to  be  delivered  immediately  by  the 
C.W.S.,  and  yet  a  private  firm  being  given  a 
month's  time  to  execute  the  order  !  I  can  assure 
"  Clothing  "  that  the  board  are  quite  prepared  to 
do  their  utmost  to  remedy  any  defects  in  regard 
to   delivering  the  goods. 

"  You  can  demand  the  trade  !  "  "  Clothing  " 
refers  to  the  demand  created  for  the  5s.  iid.  shirt. 
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He  admits  that  business  was  created  by  this  adver- 
tisement. The  demands  were  far  beyond  the  most 
optimistic  expectation.  Some  of  the  colleagues  of 
"Clothing'"  said  that  the  attempt  would  be  a 
failure.  One  large  retail  buyer  has  volunteered 
the  information  that  it  was  a  great  success.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  while  we  set  out  to  seW  four  tJwusand 
dozens  we  actually  sold  seven  thousand  dozens.  We 
might  have  advertised  a  limited  number.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  even  "Clothing"  has  gained  by 
exp)erience  ! 

What  is  required  to-day  is  that  the  members  of 
retail  stores  and  members  of  the  C.W.S.  shall  give 
their  respective  organisations  an  opportunity  of 
supplving  their  requirements.  We  all  are  faced 
with  the  difficulties  of  post-war  conditions.  I  am 
con\-inced  that  with  a  little  more  consideration 
and  all  possible  loyalty  the  movement  will  quickly 
emerge  from  the  present  period  of  depression  and 
difficulty.  It  is  to  our  own  organisations  we  must 
look  for  that  loyalty.  I  wonder  what  the  attitude 
of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Jones  would  be  to  many  of 
our  societies  which  are  needing  capital  advances  in 
these  days  of  decreasing  share  capital  ! 

The  C.W.S.  is  the  institution  of  the  retail  socie- 
ties, and  its  progress  depends  on  the  support  of  its 
members.  As  in  our  retail  societies  we  welcome 
our  members'  suggestions  for  greater  efficiency,  so 
in  the  C.W.S.  we  are  open  to  hear  what  our  mem- 
bers have  to  say.  What  I  ask  is  that  the 
C.W.S.  should  be  given  a  fair  opportunity. 

The  C.W.S.  has  its  imperfections.  What  or- 
ganisation has  not  ?  But  there  is  a  keen  desire  to 
repair  an^-  defects  which  may  exist.  After  all,  the 
Wholesale  is  the  property  of  the  retail  societies, 
and  should  have  fair  and  reasonable  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  distributive  societies  and  their 
bu3-ers.  The  Wholesale  has  been  encouraged  to  go 
into  various  avenues  of  production,  and  the  socie- 
ties forming  its  membership  have  repeatedly  urged 
and  insisted  on  "  producing  for  ourselves."  There- 
fore, if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  fair  to  expect 
support  from  societies,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  societies  will  tell  us  where  they  think  the 
C.W.S.  does  not  properly  fulfil  its  functions. 

Dtuing  the  recent  coal  strike  a  merchant  was 
discussing  the  position  distributive  societies  would 
be  in  by  honouring  the  coupons  of  the  Miners' 
Federation,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
he  wo\ild  not  supply  goods  to  societies  except 
against  cash. 

The  most  desirable  thing  to  enable  the  movement 
quickly  and  successfully  to  emerge  from  the  period 
of  depression  and  slump  is  greater  co-operation 
among  those  who  are  nithin  the  movement.  A  friend 
has  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  quote  to  your 
correspondent  the  well-known  hymn,  "  We  are  not 
divided,  all  one  body  we  !  " 


WHEN   GREEK  MEETS  GREEK! 


Mr.  J.  POLL  11  1    AND    Mit.  J.  JAGGER. 

This  pleasing  picture  is  a  snapshot  photograph 
showing  Mr.  J.  J  agger,  the  president  of  the 
N.U.D.A.W.,  laying  down  the  law  to  the  Co- 
operative Union's  Labour  Adviser.  It  is  primarily 
a  study  showing  what  happens  when  an  irresistible 
force  meets  an  impenetrable  body.  It  also  illus- 
trates the  essential  difference  between  philosophic 
calm  and  the  elemental  energy  termed  "  mili- 
tancy."   ^^^ 

N.C.M.A.    BENEVOLENT    FUND. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.C.M.A.  at  Scar- 
borough last  year  the  following  resolution  was 
submitted  :  "  That,  commencing  with  the  year 
1922,  the  annual  subscription  be  increased  by  5s.,. 
and  that  such  sum  be  earmarked  for  the  Benevolent 
FuHd." 

Repeated  appeals  have  been  made  by  past 
presidents,  also  by  our  respected  late  hon.  secretary 
(Mr.  W.  Bradshaw),  who  have  urged  the  members 
to  make  our  Benevolent  Fund  worthy  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Appeals  have  been  made  for  generous 
consideration,  and  they  especially  urged  that  we 
might  do  useful  work  in  educating  the  children  of 
deceased  members  of  the  N.C.M.A. 

The  Executive  were  unanimously  in  favour  of 
this  work  being  made  more  useful  and  effective, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  proposal  be  considered 
by  each  district  association  and  submitted  to  the 
members. 

We  have  now  the  result  of  these  discussions, 
which  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  proposaL 
The  fees  for  the  year  1922  will  be  as  follows  : 
N.C.M.A.,  3s.  ;  Benevolent  Fund,  5s.  ;  N.U.C.O., 
14s.  ;  local  association,  4s. — total  subscription,  26s. 
\  W.  J.  Whitney,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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North  Western  Section,  N.C.M.A. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  North- Western  vSec- 
tion,  N.C.M.A.,  was  held  in  the  room  adjoining 
No.  I  Dining-room,  Balloon-street,  Manchester,  on 
Tuesday,  January  17th,  1922,  when  the  following 
officers  were  elected  : — 

President :    Mr.  A.  Fishwick  (vSowerby  Bridge). 

Vice-president :    Mr.  J.  F.  Kitchen  (Liverpool). 

Committee :  Messrs.  C.  E.  vShaw  (Stockport), 
C  H.  Winterbottom  (St.  Helens),  J.  Booth  (Leeds), 
D.  Higgin  (Eccles),  N.  Moore  (Doncaster),  I,. 
Barmby  (Dewsbury),  W.  Roddis  (Beswick),  — 
Johnson  (Macclesfield),  J.  Eea  (Accrington),  W. 
Whittaker  (Crompton). 

Auditor:    Mr.  S.  P.  Duffy  (Wrexham). 

Secretary  :    Mr.  E.  Vernon  (Woolfold). 

The  Secretary  reminded  managers  present  that 
subscriptions  for  the  year  1922  are  now  due,  that 
persons  are  not  members  until  their  subscriptions 
are  paid,  and  that  copies  of  the  "  Official  "  will  not 
be  forwarded  until  subscriptions  have  been  paid. 

Mr.  W.  Whittaker  (Crompton)  suggested  that 
the  Executive  should  consider  the  question  of 
devising  a  scheme  of  collective  assurance  for  tlie 
members  of  the  N.C.M.A.,  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  members  as  early  as  possible. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  Executive  of  the 
N.C.M.A.  should  ask  the  writers  of  the  papers  read 
at  last  year's  Trades  and  Business  Conferences  to 
introduce  the  subjects  discussed  at  those  con- 
ferences for  consideration  at  the  monthly  meetings 
of  managers  during  the  present  year. 

The    report    and    statement    of    accounts    were 
accepted,  and  thanks  accorded  to  the  officials  for 
their  services  during  the  year  192 1. 
♦   ♦   ♦ 

The  new  president  (Mr.  Fishwick,  Sowerby 
Bridge)  then  gave  his  presidential  address,  as 
follows  : — 

In  accepting  the  office  of  president  of  the  North- 
western Grocery  Managers'  Association,  I  realise 
the  responsibilities  of  the  position,  the  difference 
tetween  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  association 
when  it  was  first  formed  and  now,  and  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  position  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  grocery  or  general  manager  since  the 
association  was  formed.  The  war  has  created 
many  responsibilities  that  either  did  not  previously 
exist  or  were  not  nearly  so  acute  before. 

L,et  us  examine  as  closely  as  possible  the  position 
of  a  manager  as  it  exists  to-day. 

If  a  man  accepts  a  position  as  general  manager 
he  has  for  the  time  being  to  accept  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  all  departments,  as  well 
as  finance.     We  have  no  right  to  say  that  we  are 


not  respon.sible  for  the  stocks  in  the  furnishing, 
drapery,  or  any  other  department  ;  it  is  our  duty 
to  see  that  these  are  kept  in  ijrder.  We  mu.st  be 
in  a  position  to  advi.se  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment on  all  points  of  business  and  finance. 

It  is  of  much  more  importance  to-day  than  at 
any  previous  time  that  stocks  should  be  carefully 
kept,  and  wliilst  precaution  nnust  be  taken  not  to 
starv^e  stocks,  we  should  use  e\'ery  care  to  stock 
only  such  goods  as  our  members  re([uire,  and  at 
every  stocktaking  satisfy  ourselves  that  goods  are 
taken  at  a  realisable  value  only. 

I  often  think  that  the  movement  generally  does 
not  give  sufficient  attention  to  stockkeeinng. 
Although  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
owing  to  the  varying  conditions  in  different  socie- 
ties, yet  I  think  that  in  very  many  societies  the 
stocks  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  trade  done. 

In  carrying  too  large  a  stock  we  have  to  increase 
prices  charged  to  customers,  in  order  to  cover  the 
interest  on  the  extra  capital  invested  ;  there  is 
deterioration  of  the  stock  through  its  not  being 
turned  over  ;  and  also  the  danger  of  goods  getting 
out  of  date,  especially  in  the  drapers',  tailoring, 
and  furnishing  departments. 

If  we  study  the  summary  of  accounts  published 
in  the  "  Producer"  we  can  see  at  a  glance  tlie 
totals  of  stocks  held  and  trade  done.  In  one  issue 
I  noticed  that  a  society  doing  a  trade  of  £152,000 
for  the  quarter  held  stocks  to  the  value  of 
£119,000,  yet  another  society,  with  a  trade  of 
^142,000,  works  on  a  stock  of  very  httle  over 
£40,000  ! 

Another  instance.  A  society  doing  a  trade  of 
£15,000,  required  only  £6,000  of  stock  ;  yet  an- 
other, doing  only  £4,000  more,  required  a  stock  of 
over  £14,000 — or,  in  other  words,  £8,000  more 
stock  for  the  extra  £4,000  turnover.  These  matters 
are  very  serious,  and  must,  if  not  very  carefully 
dealt  with,  land  societies  in  difficulties. 

General  managers  who  are  also  grocery  bu^-ers 
should  watch  their  stockkeeper,  and  at  everv'  stock- 
taking go  thoroughly  through  his  warehouse  stock. 
They  should  also  examine,  or  cause  to  be  ex- 
amined, all  branch  stock  sheets  ;  or,  better  still, 
examine  the  actual  stocks  periodically  at  the 
branches. 

In  respect  to  other  departments,  I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  general  manager  to  examine  the  stock 
sheets  of  all  departments,  and  so  satisfy  himself 
that  all  goods  have  been  brought  down  to  the 
proper  market  values. 

We  ought  also  to  insist  on  a  system  of  marking 
goods  so  that  we  shall  know  exactly  how  long  we 
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have  had  them  iu  stock.  This  I  cousicler  very 
important  in  the  outfitting  and  costume  depart- 
ments. In  ready-mades  of  all  descriptions  we 
ought  to  have  a  system  of  reducing  goods  by  a 
definite  amount  periodically  after  they  have  been 
in  stock  a  certain  time,  and  so  ensure  that  if 
they  do  not  sell  in  a  reasonable  time  the}'  are 
automatically  reduced  out  of  stock. 

I  recommend  all  managers  to  create  .stock  re- 
ser\-e5  for  all  departments.  These  should  not  be 
shown  on  balance  sheets,  but  kept  separate  for 
each  department,  so  that  in  difficult  times  they 
can  be  drawn  upon  to  equalise  dividends.  There 
will  no  doubt  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  this 
matter  as  to  whether  it  is  a  correct  method.  In 
my  judgment  it  is,  and  I  would  rather  be  found 
with  a  stock  reserve  in  a  time  of  stress  than  get 
into  trouble  for  not  being  able  to  find  a  dividend. 

We  ought  to  see  that  our  assistants  have  reason- 
able accommodation  in  their  workrooms,  and  pro- 
\-ide  them  w-ith  ever\-  facility  to  carr\-  on  their 
various  trades.  Well-hghted  and  properly-venti- 
lated workrooms  pay  a  society,  if  onl}^  by  giving 
comfort  to  its  employees.  We  should  provide  our 
office  staff  with  the  best  arrangements  possible, 
instal  the  best  systems,  and  do  all  we  can  towards 
promoting  standardisation  of  methods. 

The  Managers'  Association  has  served  a  useful 
purpose,  and  I  hope  will  continue  to  do  so.  It 
brings  us  in  contact  with  our  fellow-managers,  and 
we  learn  from  each  other  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this, 
I  think  we  ought  to  \dsit  each  other  more  often, 
as  in  this  way  we  can  get  much  useful  information. 
Especially  do  I  recommend  3'oung  managers  to  get 
into  touch  with  managers  and  secretaries  who  are 
tr\-ing  to  adopt  up-to-date  methods. 
♦   ♦   ♦ 

The  address  of  the  secretary-  of  the~association 
is  :  Mr.  E.  Vernon,  "  Layland,"  The  Bungalows, 
Tottington,  who  is  anxious  to  receive  suggestions 
from  members  for  the  syllabus  for  the  present  year. 

Many  suitable  topics  for  discussion  were  sug- 
gested in  the  president's  address.  Managers  who 
are  anxious  that  the  a.ssociation  shall  be  even 
more  interesting  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  will, 
no  doubt,  take  an  early  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  Mr.  Vernon,  informing  him  of 
their  willingness  to  help  in  the  direction  indicated. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST. 


NOTICE   TO   N.C.M.A.   SECRETARIES. 

Please  forward  as  early  as  possible  a  com- 
plete list  of  officers  for  1922,  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Whitney, 
Glasfnyn,  Park  Hill,  Tredegar,  so  that  a  full 
Ust  of  secretaries  and  executive  members  may  be 
pubhshed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  "  Co-operative 
Official." 


Christmas  greetings  in  the  Bristol  area  were 
an  unqualified  success.  The  gathering  certainly 
was  one  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  its  pro- 
moters    and     mutual     satisfaction     to     everyone 

concerned. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

One  happy  feature  of  the  gathering  was  the 
speech  of  our  good  friend  Mr.  Hoble}',  manager  of 
Avonmouth  mill.  His  speech  was  unique  in  its 
setting,  but  ver)^  characteristic  of  the  man,  em- 
bodying as  it  did  his  great  desire  for  complete 
loyalty  of   the  Wholesale   to  the   retail  societies,. 

and  vice  versa. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

Mr.  Hobley  likened  the  retail  societies  to  a 
bridegroom,  and  the  Wholesale,  with  its  productive 
departments,  to  the  blushing  bride  !  Certainly  a 
very  happy  feature  of  the  last  C.W.S.  report  is  the 
loyalty  of  societies  in  this  area,  where,  in  spite  of 
the  difficult  times,  Avonmouth  mill  shows  a 
wonderful  record  and  a  remarkable  increase. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

The  happy  spirit  that  prevails  in  the  West  found 
expression  at  the  next  weekly  gathering  of  the 
managers,  when  a  "  bride  cake  "  was  presented  tO' 
Mr.  Hobley.  It  is  a  great  thing  in  business  to  win 
the  goodwill  and  esteem  of  one's  fellow-men.  This 
Mr.  Hobley  has  in  a  very  large  measure.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  pleasure  to  be  at  the  gathering  where 
the  managers  paid  their  token  of  esteem. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

It  has  also  given  us  great  pleasure  to  present 
illuminated  and  framed  addresses  to  two  of  our 
members,  Mr.  Brammill  Hudson  (Cainscross  and 
Ebley)  and  Mr.  Dolling  (Chard).  The  following  is. 
a  copy  of  the  address  presented  : — 

National   Co-operative   Managers'    Association. 
Bristoi,  and  District  Branch. 

To 

We,  your  fellow  managers  of  the  above  As.sociati3n, 
desire  to  convey  to  you  our  hearty  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  your  appointment  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Gloucester. 

Our  long  association  with  you,  and  the  knowledge 
of  your  unimpeachable  character,  your  keen  sense  of 
ju.stice  and  equity,  with  your  wide  and  sympathetic- 
knowledge  of  human  nature  fits  you  to  discharge  the 
duties  required  of  you  on  the  Judicial,  Bench. 

Will  you  kindly  accept  this  address  as  a  small  token 
of  our  esteem  and  personal  regard. 

Trusting  that  many  yeais  of  good  health  and  happiness, 
may  be  yours. 

Signed, 

A.  J.  Wheeler,  President. 

S.  WmTEHEAD,  Treasurer. 

C.  J.  Cole,  Secretary. 

J.  Walter  Gent,  Corresponde>it. 

This  address  will  convey  to  our  fellow-managers 
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the  ver}'  high  sense  of  regard  in  which  our  two 

friends  are  held. 

♦   ♦   ♦ 

The  January  sale  brought  with  it  our  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Threadgill  (of  the  C.W.S.  directorate) 
to  preside  at  our  gathering.  The  afternoon  dinner 
speeches  on  this  occasion  were  delightful  in  tone 
and  outlook.  We  shall  remember  for  man}'  days 
to  come  the  cheery,  optimistic  note  struck  by 
Mr.  Threadgill,  the  words  of  encouragement  from 
Mr.  Justham,  and  the  verj'  pleasing  record  which 
was  read,  and  which  showed  that  in  the  West  we 
had  "  kept  our  end  up,"  and  certainly  earned  the 
goodwill  and  gratitude  of  the  members  of  the 
Wholesale  board  and  official  staff. 


The  January  meeting  of  the  Managers'  Associa- 
tion was  well  attended.  We  were  all  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  our  good  friend  Mr.  Smith  (Barn- 
staple), and  we  were  quite  happy  to  do  some  little 
towards  assisting  those  who  are  left  behind. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  past  3-ear  was  pre- 
sented by  the  treasurer  (Mr.  Whitehead,  Bristol). 
This  showed  a  good  balance  in  hand,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  association  were  suitably  expressed 
to  Mr.  Whitehead  for  his  untiring  labours  and  his 
continued  diligent  service  on  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion and  its  work. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

To  Mr.  Coles,  the  genial  and  esteemed  secretary, 
our  very  best  thanks  were  given  for  his  untiring 
labours.  He  holds  a  very  high  place  in  our 
esteem  and  regard,  and  we  value  more  than  words 
can  express  his  efforts  and  work  on  our  behalf. 
Both  Mr.  Whitehead  and  Mr.  Coles  again  accepted 
office. 


We  were  very  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  Bradshaw  Testimonial  Fund, 
and  hope  this  will  be  worthy  of  the  association. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

To  our  retiring  president  (Mr.  J.  Wheeler, 
general  manager,  Co-operative  .Society,  Twerton) 
was  expressed  our  sincere  and  best  thanks  for  the 
work  he  had  done  for  the  association  during  his 
year  of  presidency.  He  has  served  us  well.  One 
of  our  most  able  and  regular  attenders,  he  has 
always  had  the  interest  and  the  welfare  of  the 
association  at  heart.  His  successor,  Mr.  Dolling 
(Chard),  one  of  the  oldest  members  in  the  district, 
is  a  worthy  successor,  who  will  promote  the  useful- 
ness of  the  association  in  the  interest  of  co-opera- 
tive development  and  progress. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

Mr.  Waite  (Trowbridge)  reported  that  the 
association  could  further  extend  its  congratula- 
tions that  morning,  as  Mr.  Cooke  (general  manager 
of  Salisbury  .Society)  had  been  elevated  to  the 
judicial  bench.  This  was  very  welcome  news  to 
us,  three  members  of  the  association  within  six 
months  having  been  made  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
We  unanimously  decided  to  convey  our  congratu- 
lations in  the  form  of  a  testimonial  to  our  esteemed 

friend. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

Mr.  Wilkinson  (Frome)  was  elected  as  assistant 
secretary,  a  general  desire  being  manifested  by  all 
the  members  present  to  make  use  of  his  excellent 

service. 

♦  ♦   * 

It  was  decided  that  the  markets  should  be  dis- 
cussed each  month.  We  are  hoping  also  to 
arrange  one  or  two  competitions,  including  a  bread 
and  confectionery  competition.  The  following 
programme  was  arranged  for  the  year  1922  : — 


Month. 

To  Give  Market  Review. 

Subject 

Speaker. 

February  . . 
March    .... 
April 

Mr.   Dolling  (Chard) 

Mr.  B.  Hudson  (Cainscross) 
Mr.  Wilkinson  (Frome)    .  .  . 

Mr.  Drew  (Frampton  Cott- 
erell)      

President's  Address 

"  N.U.C.O.  and  Our  Future  Policy  " 

"  Expenses      and      Their      Relation      to 
Profit  "     

The  President  (Mr.  DoUing)- 
Mr.  Coles  (Chepstow). 

Mr.    Gent    (Rad.stock). 

May 

"  The    Question   of   a    National   Society. 
Is  it  Desirable  ?  " 

Mr.  Wilkinson  (Frome). 

June 

Ju^F 

August  .... 
September  , 

Annual  Cricket  Match —  Sale 
Mr.  Holt  (Bath)    

No  Meeting.               Hope  to 
Mr.  Cooke  (Salisbury)    .... 

Fruit  Sale. 

Mr.  Capstake  (Bridgwater) 

Christmas  Greetings. 

Annual  Meeting.     Election 

smen  v.  Buyers. 
Round-Table  Conference  between  Buvers 

and  C.W.S.  Officials .' .  .  . 

arrange  Bakery  Competition  this  month. 
"  The  C.W.S.  :     A   Retrospect  and   For- 
ward   Look."     Joint    meeting    with 
C  W  S   and  Buyers     

Mr.  Waite  (Trowbridge). 
Mr. Justham  (C.W.S. .Bristol)' .. 

October  .  .  . 
November  .. 

December.  . 

1923- 
January  .  .  . 

Open  Meeting.      Questions  and  Answers, 
of  Officials,  &c. 

The       Vice-President,       Mr. 
Wheeler  (Twerton). 

J.W.  G. 
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BOOT  ^  SHOE  MANAGERS. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Managers'  Association,  held  at  Balloon-street,  on 
Tuesday,  January  loth,  the  president  (Mr.  Butter- 
worth)  gave  an  address  on  "  Technical  lulucation 
in  the  Retail  Boot  Trade,"  which  was  much 
enjoyed  by  those  present. 

The  speaker  said  that  an  assistant  in  a  boot 
and  shoe  department,  if  his  business  is  situated 
in  a  part  of  the  countr>'  away  from  the  boot 
making  centres,  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  other  tradesmen  in  acquiring  technical 
education.  There  are  no  classes  that  he  can  attend 
which  touch  directly  the  technical  side  of  his 
business.  If  you  send  an  assistant  to  the  technical 
-chools  all  he  can  learn  which  will  be  useful 
to  him  is^arithmetic,  English,  commercial 
methods  and  bookkeeping ;  and  these  things, 
whilst  being  useful  and  essential  in  the  education 
of  ever\'  youth,  are  only  general  and  suited  to 
any  business.  The  joiner,  builder,  mechanic,  and 
cotton  operative  find  classes  devoted  exclusively 
to  their  particular  trade.  Not  so  the  boot  and 
shoe  assistant. 

A  scheme  of  technical  education  was  outlined 
-howing  how  each  manager,  by  the  aid  of  suitable 
text-books,  could  direct  the  studies  of  his  assis- 
tants in  those  subjects  which  would  give  them  an 
intelHgent  understanding  of  their  business.  "  Give 
them  an  interest  in  their  work,  make  them  better 
assistants.  Make  each  of  greater  value  to  his 
employers,  and  help  him  to  qualify  when  old 
enough  to  go  forth  fully  equipped  to  take  up 
a  position  of  responsibility,  fully  understanding 
the  duties  he  is  undertaking,  so  becoming  at 
once  a  success  and  a  credit  to  his  former  manager 
and  tutor." 

Many  books  have  been  reviewed  for  the  pury^ose 
of  finding  a  suitable  text-book.  The  one  found 
most  suitable  is,  "  The  Modern  Boot  and  Shoe 
Maker  "  ^four  vols.),  published  by  the  Gresham 
Publishing  Company.  This  book  begins  with  the 
raw  material  and  its  sources — tanning,  leather 
dressing,  boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  boot  re- 
pairing, lessons  on  salesmanship,  management, 
and  bookkeey>ing. 

Each  manager  was  recommended  to  purchase 
1  copy  of  this  book  for  the  use  of  his  assi.stants, 
md  divide  its  contents  into  a  three-years' 
-ourse  : — Taking  first:  Salesmanship,  shop 
management,  book  and  stfx;kkeeping,  and  boot 
repairing  ;  in  the  second  year  :  Boot  and  shoe 
nanufacture  ;  and  in  the  third  year  :  Tanning, 
"ather  dressing,  hides  and  skin,  and  sources  of 


supply.  If  on  the  top  of  this  one  can  include  a 
visit  to  a  modern  Vjoot  factory  and  a  tannery,  one 
will  have  given  the  assistant  a  course  of  study, 
which,  if  he  has  taken  the  matter  seriously,  will 
have  equipped  him  to  fill  any  post  as  manager 
which  comes  within  the  opportunity  of  any  young 
man  who  has  attained  the  required  age. 

For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  educational 
plan,  the  speaker  said  he  would  reverse  the  order 
of  the  book.  Believing  that  an  assistant  should 
first  of  all  learn  to  do  the  thing  well  that  he  is 
already  engaged  in,  to  learn  how  to  sell  boots 
should  be  the  first  task  ;  the  questions  of  how 
they  are  made  and  what  they  are  made  from 
Vjeing  .secondary  in  order  of  importance.  Thus  we 
find  in  Section  7  :  Retailing  of  Boots  and  Shoes  ; 
How  to  Fit  Up  a  Boot  Shop  ;  Stocking  ;  Window 
I>ressing  ;  Where,  How,  and  When  to  Buy  ;  Book- 
keeping ;  Stocktaking ;  Hand  and  Machine 
Rey.)airs.  These  subjects  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  one  year's  study.  In  the  second  year — 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture.  This  begins  with 
the  history  of  footwear,  chapters  on  Measurements 
and  leasts.  Pattern-cutting,  Bottoming,  Machiner>' 
and  its  operations. 

In  the  third  year  very  valuable  information 
may  be  gained  which  is  not  possessed  by  the 
average  assistant.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
man  who  can  speak  intelligibly  to  his  customers 
about  the  goods  he  sells  will  comn)and  their 
confidence  and  support.  Any  student  will  find 
the  time  devoted  to  this  section  will  amply  repay 
him  in  after  years,  when  he  comes  to  face  the 
problems  of  management. 

If  the  student  is  sufficiently  interested  in  his 
work  a  fourth  year  course  may  be  undertaken, 
which  will  amply  ref>ay  him  for  the  time  and 
trouble  taken  to  study  the  physiology  and  anatomy 
of  the  human  foot,  together  with  a  study  of  the 
various  devices  which  are  intended  to  give  relief 
from  pain  and  malformation.  An  assistant  should  be 
able  to  name  the  bones  of  the  foot  and  its  muscles, 
to  describe  their  functions,  and,  where  there  is 
pain  or  malformation  to  give  advice  what  to  wear 
and  whether  a  mechanical  device  is  necessary  or 
not.  To  be  able  to  do  this  study  is  nece.ssar>', 
and  nothing  better  can  be  advised  than  a  study 
of  Scholls'  "  Human  Foot ";  in  fact,  a  course  of 
study  prescribed  by  Scholls  can  be  usefully 
followed,  especially  as  they  oflFer,  for  a  small  fee, 
an  examination  which  is  an  incentive  to  study,  and 
a  dijjloma  which  can  be  framed  and  exhibited 
by  successful  students.  <'Jbviou.sly,  a  knowledge 
of  the  ifX)t  is  the  foundation  of  good  boot  making, 
and  al.so  of  grx)d  boot  selling. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  interesting 
and  informative  address.  "  St.  Crispin." 
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Co^oPERATivE  Societies  in  Australia. 


By     F.     J.     DUNLEAVY. 


In  an  effort  to  obtain  reliable  information  on 
co-operative  societies  in  Anstrali;i,  I  wrote  to  over 
100  co-operative  consumers'  and  producers'  socie- 
ties, sending  them  a  questionnaire.  From  those 
that  replied — not  more  than  twent>' — the  following 
information  is  compiled.  The  Registrar's  Statis- 
tics of  Co-operative  and  Friendl>-  Societies  were 
consulted,  as  most  of  the  consumers'  societies  are 
registered  under  one  of  these  two  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, though  some  of  the  consumers'  are  also 
registered,  like  the  producers'  societies,  under  the 
Companies  Act. 

Oi  the  co-operative  consumers'  societies  that 
re])lied,  not  more  than  three  of  them  made  the 
claim  that  they  were  "  full  Rochdale  plan  "  co- 
operative societies,  and  none  of  these  expended  the 
zh  per  cent,  of  their  profits  on  educational  co- 
operative propaganda,  which  is  the  recognised 
minimum  in  the  full  Rochdale  plan.  The  one  that 
did  claini  to  spend  this  amount  did  so  in  advertising 
its  wares  ! 

As  many  of  the  co-operative  societies  fail  to 
report  their  annual  business  to  the  Registrar,  the 
statistics  consulted  are  not  exactly  accurate.  The 
Federal  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  shows  in 
his  annual  report  for  1919  that  there  were  53  co- 
operative societies  with  expenditures  of  /i, 342. 210 
while  their  incomes  were  £2,502,140. 

The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  in  the  vState 
of  New  South  Wales,  for  1920,  reports  50  co-opera- 
tive societies,  with  a  capital  of  £"349,309,  reser^-es 
of  /23,i6o,  and  assets  of  £78(8,883. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  1920, 
states  that  out  of  167  co-operative  societies  or- 
ganised, only  70  societies  remained,  with  share- 
holders at  20,697,  capital  at  £173,088,  reserves 
£61,110,  and  assets  of  £653,053. 

In  the  State  of  West  Australia,  in  the  same  year, 
there  were  22  co-operative  societies,  with  a  capital 
of  £^20,726,  total  sales  £182,608,  and  a  membership 
of  2,676. 

An  inquiry  made  to  the  Registrar  in  the  State  of 
Queenslai^d  brought  the  reply  that  as  the  Co-opera- 
tive Societies  Act  in  that  vState  only  came  into 
operation  in  May,  1020,  no  statistics  were  avail- 
able, but  that  there  were  six  co-operati\'e  societies 
in  the  State. 

There  is  one  co-operative  credit  bank  in  Mel- 
bourne. It  was  organised  in  1905,  has  an  author- 
ised capital  of  £5,000,  and  £2,065  "^  this  capital 
paid  up.     Shareholders  number  1,369.     The  divi- 


dend rate  is  5  per  cent.  The  total  amount  loaned 
to  i()2i  was  £42,189  ;  reserve  fund,  £218  ;  net 
profit  for  half-year,  £2]. 

The  oldest  co-operative  consumers'  societ\-  still 
operating  was  organised  in  i86.[,  at  Adelaide.  The 
New  South  Wales  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societ\- 
has  a  membership  of  26  societies.  The  capital 
is  £31,781;  reserve,  £1,473;  turnover  in  i()i9, 
£3i7.<^i2. 

The  Balmain  Co-operative  Society,  of  New  South 
\\'ales,  is  the  largest  consumers'  co-operative 
society  in  Australia.  It  has  a  membershij)  of 
14,000,  a  capital  of  £84,000.  reserves  of  £4,560, 
and  a  turnover  of  £425,000. 

In  the  vState  of  South  Australia  there  was  a 
small  eight-page  co-operative  newspaper  called  the 
"  Wheatsheaf,"  nui  by  a  small  co-operative  con- 
sumers' society.  This  was  the  only  co-operative 
consumers'  newspaper  in  the  whole  of  Australia, 
except  "  The  I-'arm,"  run  by  the  v'^outh  Australian 
Farmers'  I'nion.  I"\irthermore,  in  the  four  libra- 
ries in  v'^ydney,  a  city  with  nearl}-  1,000,000  popu- 
lation, there  was  not  a  single  co-operative  journal 
of  any  country,  nor  were  any  to  be  found  in  the 
Public  Library,  the  Municipal  Library,  the  vSchooI 
of  Arts,  or  the  :\Iitchell  Library  ! 

The  other  small  co-operati\'e  consumers'  socie- 
ties reporting,  14  in  all,  had  a  total  membership  of 
i8,5(k),  a  capital  of  £45,927,  reser\-es  of  £9,214, 
and  a  turnover  of  £288,547. 

The  Australian  co-operative  consumers'  societies 
give  little  attention  to  ideals,  but  talk  nmch  of 
(Hvidends  and  bonus  payments — amounting  from 
5  to  15  per  cent.  The  workers'  unions,  as  such, 
are  actually  opposed  to  co-operative  societies.  Out 
of  726,000  members  of  workers'  miions,  in  a  ])opu- 
lation  of  little  over  5,000,000  souls,  there  is  not  a 
single  union  carrying  on  a  "  Rochdale  plan  "  co- 
operative society,  and  only  one — "  The  Railway 
Employees  of  New  South  Wales  " — that  claims  to 
run  a  co-operative  society  for  its  members.  Per- 
sonal application  and  a  letter  written  to  the  secre- 
tary of  this  society  failed  to  get  the  information 
asked,  as  in  other  societies.  A  member  of  this 
co-operative  society  stated  he  paid  2s.  6d.  a  month 
to  the  society,  and  the  society  purchased  goods 
and  sold  them  to  the  subscribers  at  cost,  with 
overhead  charges  of  rent  and  service,  &c.,  added, 
leaving  no  profit.  Such  a  system  would  leave 
them  nothing  to  earn,'  on  extensions,  &c  Crude 
as  the  idea  is,  it  may  be  a  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.    If  this  societv  intends  to  succeed  in  business 
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it  must  follow  business  lines  and  construct  a  proper 
•co-operative  organisation,  with  a  responsible  mem- 
bership and  staff.  However,  it  deserves  credit  for 
being  the  first  union  to  take  up  the  co-operative 
idea  of  buying  and  selling  as  a  union. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Australian 
workers  orj;anised  in  the  Australian  unions  are 
against  co-operation.  One  is  that  this  generation 
—like  the  Americans — are  too  near  the  pioneer 
spirit  which  developed  individualism,  which  chafes 
at  restraint  and  discipline.  The  other  is  that  the 
unions,  in  the  past,  thought  they  could  achieve 
an  economic  change  by  political  pressure  from  the 
Labour  Party.  The  Labour  Party  has  been 
operating  in  the  Australian  Parliaments  for  twenty- 
five  years.  At  times  Labour  has  had  a  full 
Party  Cabinet  in  the  State  and  Federal  Parlia- 
ments. Xot\\-ithstanding  this  political  representa- 
tion. Judge  George  Beeby,  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Arbitration  Court,  stated  last  May  that  one-third 
of  the  workers  in  Australia  were  "  on  the  bread 
fine  "  ;  and  the  chairman  (Mr.  Piddington)  of 
the  Basic  Wage  Commission  appointed  b\-  the 
I'ederal  Government,  after  exhaustive  investiga- 
tions, stated  that  one-third  of  the  workers  of 
AustraUa  were  "  on  the  bread  line,"  and  another 
third  were  near  the  "  bread  line." 

Trade  unionists  must  recognise,  in  the  face  of 
their  past  failures,  that  while  trade  unions  and 
political  parties  are  necessan.-,  they  are  only 
auxiliaries,  to  co-operative  effort  to  rectify  economic 
conditions.  All  three  are  necessary,  each  in  their  own 
line,  but  working  together.  The  trade  unions  are 
a  fighting-machine,  the  advance  guard  that  march 
out  and  take  the  advance  posts,  while  the  political 
Labour  Party  form  the  reser\'es  that  follow  up  and 
hold  the  territory  captured  while  the  unions  are 
reconnoitring  ahead  for  a  further  advance.  The 
co-operative  societies  are  the  supply  depots  for 
maintaining  both  the  unions  and  the  political 
Labour  Party  in  their  work,  whether  active  in  the 
field  or  carn.'ing  on  propaganda  work.  The  function 
of  the  Labour  Party  is  simply  to  hold  the  fort  and 
prevent  attacks  on  the  ground  already  gained. 
Tliat  is  to  say,  it  can  initiate  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workers  and  prevent  adverse  legis- 
lation against  them.  It  fulfils  no  other  function. 
Any  change  for  the  better  in  the  economic  system 
cannot  come  from  either  the  unions,  as  such,  nor 
from  the  political  party  as  such.  It  can  come  from 
the  co-operators,  who,  of  course,  are  mixed  with 
the  unionists  and  all  classes.  This  change  can  be 
brought  about  by  those  who  create  the  "  surplus  " 
keeping  control  of  the  "  surplus  "  they  create  and 
using  it  co-operatively  for  their  own  service.  By 
using  this  "surplus  "  themselves  they  keep  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  banks,  insurance,  loan,  and 
other  financial  institutions,  who  use  their  cash  (and 


monopolise  the  credit  it  creates)  to  fight  and 
exploit  those  who  create  the  "  surplus." 

The  producers'  co-operative  societies  in 
Aiistralia  are  run  on  business  lines,  and  are  well 
up-to-date. 

The  Kudunda  Farmers'  Co-operative  Society  has 
a  membership  of  7,100,  and  has  25  branch  stores 
operating  over  a  wide  area  in  the  State  of  South 
Australia.  They  operate  a  steamer  running  up  the 
river  ^Murray,  and  do  business  at  fifteen  landing- 
places  in  addition.  Its  capital  is  £207,463  ;  re- 
serves, £26,570  ;  turnover,  £482,397.  The  turnover 
for  the  last  tw-enty-five  years  was  £2,458,894,  and 
the  bonus  was  £104,674. 

The  Gippsland  and  Northern  Co-operative  Com- 
pany Limited  is  a  company  catering  for  the 
primary  producers  in  dair}^  products  and  their 
auxiliaries.  Organised  in  1905  with  14  members 
and  a  paid-up  capital  of  £867,  its  first  year's  turn- 
over was  £54,149.  In  1920  it  had  7,731  members, 
included  in  its  auxiliary  companies,  a  paid-up 
capital  of  £195,555,  reserves  £17,000,  and  a  turn- 
over of  £4,344,191.  The  company  has  paid  every 
year  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  to  shareholders.  The 
total  dividends  paid  to  date  are  £29,400.  It  has 
also  paid  in  bonuses  £75,035. 

The  North  Coast  Co-operative  Company  Limited 
was  organised  in  1884  to  handle  butter,  bacon,  and 
similar  products  of  the  primary-  producers  and  to 
market  them.  It  started  with  450  members  and 
£3,300  capital,  and  the  first  year's  turnover  was 
£7,501.  The  membership  in  1921  was  4,200, 
capital  £64,704,  and  turnover  £1,341,844.  To  date 
the  members  have  made  226,225,225  million  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  killed  536,598  pigs.  The  total  turnover 
in  1920  was  £14,717,040. 

The  Coastal  Farmers'  Society,  organised  in  1900 
with  four  members  and  a  capital  of  £130,  is  a  pro- 
ducers' selling  and  marketing  agency.  The  first 
year's  sales  amounted  to  £1,855.  It  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  6  per  cent.,  and  no  bonus.  In  1920  the 
membership  was  5,500  ;  paid-up  capital,  £76,579  ; 
reserve,  £2,179.  The  total  sales  that  year  were 
£3,540,078.  The  society  paid  a  dividend  of  7  per 
cent.,  and  returned  a  bonus  to  consignors  of  pro- 
duce, pro  rata  on  commission  paid  b}'  them  to  the 
company,  of  £30,460.  The  total  amount  paid  in 
dividends  up  to  1920  was  £26,938,  and  the  total 
paid  in  bonus  £221,500. 

The  Berrima  District  Farm  and  Dairy  Company 
Limited,  organised  for  co-operative  marketing  by 
farmers,  embraces  40  cheese,  butter,  and  bacon 
factories.  It  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  £19,315, 
reserves  of  £21,250,  and  a  turnover  of  £1,750,000. 

The  Farmers'  and  Graziers'  Co-operative  Grain 
and  Insurance  Compan}^  Limited  was  organised 
with  a  capital  of  £100,000.  In  its  first  year  it  paid 
10  per  cent,  in  dividends,  placed  £2,945  to  reserve. 
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and  paid  no  bonus.  It  acts  in  marketing  the 
primary  produce  of  producers  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Under  the  articles  of  the  association,  any 
surpkis  profits  (after  providing  for  the  share- 
holders) are  distributed  to  cUents  in  the  form  of  a 
T^onus.  A  dividend  of  lo  per  cent,  had  been 
declared  annually.  Its  business  has  extended 
rapidly  with  woo!  and  grain  growers,  and  the 
shares  are  being  taken  up  b}^  their  producer  clients. 
In  1920  it  paid  the  usual  10  per  cent,  dividend,  and 
•distributed  as  a  bonus  to  its  clients  /i 0,000,  and 
■carried  £8,000  to  reserve.  In  1921  it  handled 
8,000,000  bags  of  wheat.  It  has  8,300  share- 
holders holding  116,883  fuUy-paid-up  shares.  It 
lias  started  an  insurance  agency  as  an  auxiliary 
of  the  company. 

The  South  Australian  Farmers'  Union  Limited 
was  organised  in  1888,  with  a  membership  of  103 
and  a  capital  of  /800.  The  present  membership 
is  14,300  ;  paid-up  capital,  £424,000  ;  estimated 
turnover  for  1921,  £10,000,000.  The  basis  of 
membership  is  a  minimum  ten  shares  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  1,000,  so  that  the  control  ma}'  be  kept 
in  the  hands  of  the  producers  themselves.  The 
company  publishes  a  well  illustrated  monthh- 
journal  of  forty  pages,  called  "  The  Farm,"  which 
goes  to  the  members  free.  They  carry  on  co-opera- 
tive propaganda  throughout  the  State  by  means 
of  lectures,  with  lantern  slides  demonstrating  the 
progress  of  the  co-operative  movement.  It  is 
afhliated  with  the  Australian  Producers'  \\^holesale 
Co-operative  Federation  Limited  and  other  bodies 
in  New  Zealand  and  throughout  Australia. 

The  Australian  Producers'  Wholesale  Co-opera- 
tive Federation  Limited  was  registered  in  1920. 
This  is  a  federation  of  eleven  co-operative  pro- 
ducers' societies — like  those  before-mentioned- — 
whose  annual  turnover  is  £30,000,000.  The  object 
of  the  federation  is  collective  purchasing,  on  behalf 
of  all  the  societies,  of  the  commodities  and  mer- 
chandise required  and  used  bj'  the  primar\'  pro- 
ducers, and  the  establishment  of  a  large  centre  in 
London  for  the  more  direct  distribution  of  all 
primary  products,  such  as  wool,  meats,  wheat, 
dair\'  produce,  fruits,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  Australian  Federation,  there 
are  the  South  African  Federation  and  the  New 
Zealand  Federation.  These  three  have  so  co- 
ordinated their  operations  into  one  large  office, 
with  warehouses  in  London,  that  collective  pur- 
chasing and  distribution  are  now  being  carried  on. 
The  growth  of  the  producers'  co-operative 
marketing  movement  throughout  Australia  since 
T914  has  been  remarkable,  and  the  purchasing  and 
distributing  centre  for  the  oversea  dominions  is 
naturally  London.  This  is  the  logical  development 
of  direct  trading  within  the  British  Empire,  and 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary'  intermediaries. 


The  Co-operative  Insurance  Company  of 
Australia  Limited  was  organised  two  years  ago. 
The  organisers  are  six  of  the  primary  producers' 
marketing  companies  —  the  Coastal  Farmers' 
Society,  the  South  Australian  Farmers'  Union 
Limited,  the  Gippsland  and  Northern  Co-operative 
Company,  the  Berrima  District  I'arm  and  Dairy 
Company,  and  two  others. 

This  insurance  company  has  already  330 
agencies  in  three  of  the  Australian  States,  which 
are  also  co-operative  agencies  for  the  s  x  com- 
panies. Each  of  these  six  companies  hold  stock 
to  the  value  of  £15,000  e  ch  in  this  insurance  organi- 
sation. This  insurance  will  reach  from  the  wool  and 
grain  grower  and  dairy  farmer  and  fruit  grower  on 
the  land  in  the  interior  of  Australia  to  the  market- 
ing agencies  in  the  large  capitals,  and  from  there 
to  Ivondon  on  all  exports  and  incoming  imports 
consigned  to  these  companies  in  Australia.  It 
insures  the  product  from  the  producers  to  the 
consumers  in  Australia  and  luirope. 


PRESENTATION    TO    MR.    C.    W. 
NEWBOLD 


At  the  fifteenth  annual  supper  enjoyed  by  the 
committee  and  employees  of  the  Woking  Society, 
the  employees  sprang  a  surprise  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newbold  by  making  interesting  presentations 
to  each  of  them  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and 
appreciation. 

Mr.  H.  Hills,  one  of  the  oldest  employees  of 
the  society  and  the  present  manager  of  the  Surbiton 
branch,  handed  over  the  gifts — a  handsomely 
fitted  dressing-case  and  a  beautiful  silver  bowl — 
on  behalf  of  the  employees. 

]\Ir.  Hills  pointed  out  that  next  month  Mr. 
Newbold  (their  general  manager)  would  have 
completed  twenty-one  years  with  the  society. 
Ever\-one  appreciated  Mr.  Newbold  and  all  he  had 
done  for  them.  He  had  the  well-beine  of  the  staff 
at  heart,  and  was  always  ready  to  do  everything 
he  could  to  help  them. 

Musical  honours  accompanied  the  presentation, 
after  ^^■hich  ]\Ir.  Hills  handed  the  silver  bowl  to 
Mrs.  Newbold,  for  her  kindness  at  all  times. 

]\Ir.  Newbold,  in  acknowledging  the  gift  of  the 
staff,  said  if  he  had  done  anything  to  help  the 
staff  during  the  past  twenty-one  years  he  had  been 
amply  rewarded  by  the  ready  response  from  the 
staff  in  the  work  of  the  society.  He  would 
treasure  the  gift  vers*  much  indeed,  and  if  he  had 
done  anything  to  help  them  in  the  business  of  life, 
he  would  give  them  the  advice  given  to  him  years 
ago,  viz.,  "  Pass  it  on." 

Mrs.  Newbold  also  briefly  replied. 
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BOOKS  ABOUT   BUSINESS. 

OxcE  upon  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  the 
young  salesman  or  manager  had  to  pay  dearly  for 
his  knowledge  of  buying  and  selUng.  The  only 
school  in  which  he  could  gain  instruction  was  the 
hard  school  of  personal  experience.  No  one 
volunteered  to  teach  him  his  business.  None 
attempted  to  bring  him  up  in  the  right  way.  His 
colleagues  and  friends  were  as  secretive  as  members 
of  the  Masonic  order  are  obliged  to  be.  Even  tJie 
more  elementary-  parts  of  knowledge  were  treated 
as  "  trade  secrets,"  and  guarded  as  jealously  as 
the  entrance  to  a  sultan's  harem. 

Nowadays,  however,  a  young  man  beginning  his 
business  life  treads  a  primrose  path.  Elverything 
possible  is  done  by  older  and  wiser  men  to  put 
knowledge  in  his  way.  Technical  schools  have 
been  established  for  his  special  benefit.  He  can 
attend  classes  taught  by  able  men  who  have  had 
practical  experience  of  business  life.  Correspon- 
dence colleges  bring  information  to  his  door  and 
send  him  mental  pabulum  through  the  post.  A 
host  of  industrious  authors  take  pen  in  hand  and 
sit  down  to  instruct  him  how  to  behave  and  how 
to  act.  Great  pubhsliing  houses  issue  hundreds  of 
handbooks  from  which  he  can  learn  all  that  can 
be  taught  by  the  printed  word. 

Of  these  great  pubUshing  houses  two  especiall>' 
deser\-e  the  thanks  of  every  young  business  man, 
for  they  really  have  endeavoured  to  provide  him 
with  a  librars-  of  well-written  text-books  dealing 
with  practical  subjects  in  a  practical  manner. 
Both  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Company  and  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  and  Sons  have  been  teaching  business  men 
business  methods  for  a  large  number  of  years  ; 
both  firms  have  in  a  true  sense  been  the  teachers 
of  more  than  one  generation  of  co-operative 
managers  and  buyers  ;  and  both  w-ere  once  directly 
connected  with  the  co- operative  movement — Pit- 
man's through  Mr.  Henry  Pitman,  w-ho  was  for 
many  years  official  reporter  of  its  annual  Congress 
proceedings,  and  Cassell's  through  a  former 
partner,  who  was  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  William  Pare, 
first  secretar\-  to  the  Central  Board,  which  after- 
wards became  the  Co-operative  I'nion. 

What  is  perhaps  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
both  Pitman's  and  Cassell's  are  now  publishing  a 
large  number  of  valuable  httle  books  which  ought 
to  be  bought  and  read  by  all  who  are  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  success  of  co-operative  shop- 
keeping.  Pitman's  "  Popular  Business  Books  " 
are  already  widely  known,  and  Cassell's  are  now 
pubhshing  a  new  series  of  "  Business  "  handbooks 
which  merit  an  equally  wide  circulation.  Of  two 
of  these  handbooks,  both  published  in  January-, 
one  is  entitled  "  Success  in  Shopkeeping,"  the  other 


"  Retail  Salesmanship."  Both  books  can  be 
warmly  conmiended,  for  both  are  attractive  little 
volumes  written,  as  all  books  on  business  subjects 
should  be,  in  such  simple,  direct,  straightforward 
language  that  even  he  who  reads  sitting  in  a 
crowded  railway  carriage,  or  on  the  top  of  a  noisy 
tramcar,  can  understand  exactly  what  the  writer 
is  talking  about. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  books  Mr.  E.  H.  Butcher 
examines  the  conditions  of  success  in  retail  shop- 
keeping.  He  deals  with  window  displays  and 
advertising,  prices  and  profits,  overlapping  in 
retail  trading,  bookkeeping  and  checking  systems, 
and  a  score  of  equally  important  topics.  It  is 
obvious  that  as  he  writes  he  has  one  eye  on  the 
small  private  shopkeeper,  but  he  gives  shrewd  and 
sensible  advice,  arid  all  co-operative  salesmen  and 
branch  managers  will  learn  something  of  value  by 
giving  heed  to  what  this  author  has  to  say. 

The  second  book,  on  "  Retail  Salesmanship," 
purports  to  be  "  a  manual  for  shopkeepers  and  shop 
assistants."  This  work  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
T.  Russell,  "who  is  also  the  author  of  many  useful 
works  on  modern  business  methods.  This  little 
book  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  of  the  two, 
possibly  because  its  author  is  confined  to  a  smaller 
field  of  inquiry.  In  seven  brisk  chapters  he  dis- 
cusses the  shopkeeper  and  his  competitors  ;  first 
principles  of  business  for  shop  assistants  ;  the 
management  of  shop  assistants  ;  retail  sales 
management ;  business  methods  ;  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with  customers  ;  and  "  diplomacy  at 
the  counter."  where,  as  every  experienced  salesman 
knows,  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  not  alwa3's 
know  exactly  what  to  sa}'  to  an  angr\'  woman  with 
a  basket.  This  book,  like  that  entitled  "  Success 
in  Shopkeeping,"  is  well  worth  the  half-crown 
charged  for  it. 

"  Buying  Goods,"  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Bull,  is  a  work 
of  a  similar  character.  This  is  one  of  Pitman's 
"  Popular  Business  Books,"  the  cost  of  which  is 
two  shtUings  a  copy.  Its  author  writes  brightly 
about  all  kinds  of  buyers  and  all  kinds  of  buying. 
He  treats  of  the  best  way  of  meeting  a  salesman, 
the  buyer's  correspondence,  collective  buying,  and 
various  buying  systems  ;  and  the  work  is  tightly 
packed  with  useful  facts  and  helpful  suggestions. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Bull,  like  the  authors  of  the  two 
books  named  above,  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
"  j)ersonality  and  character  are  the  real  secrets  of 
success."  Nevertheless,  all  business  men  who  read 
his  book  will  profit  greatly  by  so  doing. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  co-operative  managers  and 
salesmen  will  write  similar  books  for  the  instruction 
of  their  business  colleagues.  Meanwhile,  it  may 
usefully  be  said  that  men  who  monopolise  informa- 
tion are  the  worst  monopolists  of  all ! 

T.  W.  M. 
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THE  WAGES  SLUMP. 


{Reprinted  from  "  The  British  Trades   Union  Review.") 


The  latest  official  returns  showing  the  reduction 
in  wages  during  the  last  twelve  months,  published 
in  the  "  lyabour  Gazette "  for  January,  show 
the  following  reduction  of  the  weekly  wages  bill 
of  those  covered  by  official  records  : — 

Per  week £6,000,000 

Per  3'ear ;^3i2, 000,000 

The  number  of  workers  included  in  the  official 
returns  is  7,000,000.  It  is  quite  clear,  however, 
that  a  ver}^  large  number  of  workers  have  suffered 
reductions  which  are  not  included  in  the  above 
figures.  The  total  number  of  workers  covered 
by  the  State  Insurance  Acts  is  12,000,000.  The 
number  of  workers  likely  to  be  affected  by  wage 
reductions  is  not  less  than  16,000,000.  The 
official  returns  do  not  cover  large  sections  of 
employees.  The  following  important  industries 
and  occupations  are  not  included  : — 

Government  Employees. 

Agricultural  Workers. 

Shop  Assistants  and  Clerks. 

Domestic  Servants. 

Police  Force. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  large  number  of  workers 
emplo3'ed  in  these  and  other  industries  not  in- 
cluded in  the  official  returns,  and  in  view  of  the 
substantial  reductions  we  know  to  have  been 
sustained  ;  and,  further,  in  \dew  of  the  fact  that 
the  official  returns  take  us  only  to  the  end  of 
1921,  we  are  entitled  to  estimate  that  the  total 
reduction  in  wages,  by  the  time  this  article 
appearcs,  will  not  be  less  than  £9,000,000  per  week 

OR  £450,000,000  A  YEAR. 

These  figures  clearly  indicate  the  contribution 
which  Labour  is  making  in  order  to  bring  down 
the  cost  of  production  which  statesmen,  econo- 
mists, and  others  declare  to  be  absolutely  essential 
for  a  trade  revival.  This  statement,  however, 
must  not  be  taken  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
theory'  that  low  wages  will  protect  the  workers 
from  unemployment  or  offer  a  guarantee  of  trade 
prosperity-.  During  the  years  prior  to  the  war, 
wages  were  much  lower  in  various  industries  than 
the  employers  can  ever  hope  to  get  them  down 
to  again.  Women  workers  were  employed  in  many 
industries  over  sixty  hours  per  w-eek  for  an  average 
wage  of  just  over  los.  a  week.  Agricultural 
labourers  were  employed  in  many  areas  at  an 
average  wage  of  less  than  15s.  per  week.  Over 
100,000  railwa^^men  were  emplo^^ed  at  £1  per 
week,  and  over  7,000,000  workers  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  war  were  employed  at  an  average 
wage  of  between  25s.  and  30s.  per  week. 


In  previous  years  the  wages  were  even  lower, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  conditions,  we 
had  our  periods  of  intense  industrial  depression 
and  extensive  unemployment. 

The  first  economic  effect  of  the  enormous 
reduction  in  the  wage  bill,  as  shown  by  the  figures, 
is  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  millions  of  our  customers  at  home.  The  home 
market  suffers  immediately,  and  unless  a  com- 
pensating demand  for  labour  is  provided  by  the 
extension  of  our  international  trade,  wage  reduc- 
tions, instead  of  making  our  conditions  in  relation 
to  unemployment  better,  make  them  worse.  The 
present  international  policy  of  the  Government 
is  not  calculated  to  reopen  the  channels  of  inter- 
national trade,  and,  therefore,  we  may  expect 
that  for  some  time  the  wages  slump  will  not  have 
a  very  marked  effect  in  the  direction  of  stimulating 
the  demand  for  commodities. 

The  following  information,  gathered  from  the 
columns  of  the  financial  press,  will  be  of  extieme 
interest  to  trade  union  members.  The  total,  as 
printed  below,  published  in  the  "  Financier  "  for 
January  23rd,  shows  the  net  profits  during  192 1, 
as  compared  with  1920,  of  782  companies  engaged 
mainly  in  production  :— 

Description  of  Number  of  Net  profit  Net  profit 

Companies.  Companies.  1920.  1921. 

£  £ 

Breweries 99  8,769,929  5,962,138 

Canals,  Docks,  and 

Harbours   5  419,760  504,295 

Electric     Lighting 

and  Power   ....  29  1,676,641  1,224,248 

Gas   32  1,303,654  1,512,989 

Hotels    and    Res- 
taurants   26  1,827,243  1,192,956 

Iron,  Coal  &  Steel.  107  27,210,275  12,914,547 

Motor  and  Cycle  . .  24  1,555,842  792,412 

Shipping 33  8,289,245  5>076,235 

Shops  and  Stores  .  54  7,671,747  4,720,158 

Textiles   47  14,647,628  9,353,368 

Tramways 17  726,406  444,590 

Waterworks 10  273,576  299,925 

Other  Companies  .  299  33,303,241  28,631,584 

782  £107,675,187  £72,629,445 

Total   decrease £35,045,742 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  reported  in  the 
"  Cotton  Factory  Times  "  that  290  firms  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  over  £43,000,000,  paid  in  divi- 
dends during  1921,  a  sum  of  £1,806,000,  or  an 
average  dividend  per  company  of  4*3  per  cent. 
This  percentage,  as  compared  with  19!  per  cent, 
of  about  250  companies  during  the  year  1920, 
shows  a  substantial  drop  in  the  profits  made  by 
those  controlling  the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire. 
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EXPENSES  &■  EFFICIENCY. 


The  following  circular  has  been  issued  to  all 
societies  in  the  South-Western  Section  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  by  the  sectional  board 
responsible  for  that  area.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
circular  is  a  very  timely  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  \\-ill  be  discussed  locally  by  the  members 
of  many  societies  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  and 
Somerset.  The  circular  is  in  the  following 
terms  ; — 

In  January  last,  it  was  felt  by  the  members 
of  the  South-Western  Sectional  Board  to  be  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  adx-ise  the  conmiittees  of 
societies  in  this  section  of  the  great  need  then 
existing  and  likely  to  continue  of  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  auditing  of  accounts,  the 
adequate  depreciation  of  stocks,  and  the  building 
up  of  reserve  funds. 

These  tilings,  they  hope,  have  had  the  earnest 
consideration  of  both  committees  and  members 
of  societies  throughout  the  South-^^"estern  Section. 
It  is  felt  by  the  sectional  board,  however,  that 
developments  in  the  general  situation  make  it 
necessary-  to  supplement  the  recommendations 
pre\-iously  made,  and  this  letter  has  been  written 
and  is  being  circulated  accordingly. 

Reference  to  the  balance  sheets  discloses  the 
fact  that  in  almost  ever>'  society  depreciation 
of  stock  and  reduction  of  seUing  prices  have 
resulted  in  a  monetan.-  diminution  of  the  total 
sales,  and  therefore  an  increase  hi  the  ralio  oj 
expenses  to  trade. 

In  view  of  this,  the  sectional  board  would 
urge  upon  committees  and  officials  the  vital 
importance  of  attention  being  given  to  trade 
expenses,  and  would  suggest  that  ever>'  item  of 
expense  should  be  minutely  scrutinised  with  a 
view  to  reduction  or  elimination,  as  may  be  con- 
sidered appropriate.  Urging  this  is  not  to  recom- 
mend immoderate  reductions  in  the  wages  of 
employees,  although  wage  reduction  is  a  thing 
which  the  board  are  aware  is  being  considered  and 
dealt  with  in.side  and  outside  the  movement 
wherever,  in  fact,  there  are  wage-earners  and 
employers. 

All  item?  of  expense  should  equally  come  under 
review  and,  where  found  necessary,  the  proper 
action  be  taken,  and  that  with  all  promptitude. 
This  is  absolutely  essential  if  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  society  is  to  be  assured. 

Alhed  to  the  question  of  expenses  is  that  of 
efficiency.  It  is  needless  for  this  board  to  assert 
that  inefficiency  means  loss — loss  in  respect  to 
immediate  results  and  loss  of  potential  trade. 
The   movement's  enemies  have   set  out  upon   a 


great  campaign  (i)  of  cutting  prices,  (2)  of  attract- 
ing customers.  They  are  aware  of  the  co-operative 
movement's  strength  and  also  of  its  weaknesses. 
They  seek  to  reduce  the  one  and  benefit  in  point 
of  trade  from  the  other. 

For  this  reason,  and  the  higher  reason  of  service 
to  the  community,  our  methods  of  business  and 
our  general  treatment  of  our  members  must  be 
such  that  the  linger  of  scorn  may  in  no  sense  be 
pointed  against  us.  From  its  inception  to  the 
present  time  the  career  of  the  movement  has 
been  one  of  success.  To  deserve  a  continuation 
of  such  success  must  be  our  constant  aim. 

The  board  would  further  suggest  that  in  view 
of  the  present  trade  conditions  it  might  be  thought 
expedient  to  read  and  discuss  this  circular  at  a 
specially  summoned  meeting  of  employees,  and 
also  at  the  quarterly  or  monthly  meeting  of 
members. 

Feeling  assured  that  the  purpose  and  purport 
of  this  letter  will  be  thoroughly  understood  and 
appreciated  by  our  friends,  the  committees  of 
South-Western  societies,  on  behalf  of  the  board,, 
we  remain,  yours  fraternally, 

G.  A.   Ramsay,  Chairman. 
J.  T.  Davis,  Secretary. 


For  some  time  past  the  members  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Society  have  been  engaged  in  the  congenial 
task  of  revising  the  constitution  of  that  great 
society'.  The  new  rules,  agreed  upon  after  almost 
interminable  discussion,  have  now  been  accepted 
by  the  Registrar  and  duly  registered  by  him.  In 
announcing  this  fact,  the  society's  "  Record " 
states  that  the  new  rules  now  registered  "  are  the 
only  rules  of  a  provident  society  officially  recog- 
nised in  which  the  word  '  profit '  or  '  profits  '  does 
not  appear."  If  this  statement  is  correct,  Plymouth 
co-operators  have  added  yet  another  footnote  to- 
co-operative history,  to  which  they  have  already 
made  several  notable  contributions. 
♦   ♦   ♦ 

The  members  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Managers' 
Association  had  a  splendid  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
February  7th,  when  Mr.  Deacon,  of  the  Scholl 
Manufacturing  Company,  gave  a  lecture,  illus- 
trated by  the  lantern  (kindly  lent  by  the  C.W.S.), 
on  "  The  Human  Foot,  and  Its  Treatment  in 
Deformity."  There  were  about  eighty  members 
present,  and  the  lecture  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Those  members  who  were  absent  missed  a  treat. 
The  lecturer  gave  illustrations  of  all  kinds  of 
feet  and  footwear,  and  gave  sound  technical  advice 
on  the  treatment  of  all  the  troubles  that  human 
feet  are  heir  to.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was. 
passed  to  Mr.  Deacon  and  the  Scholl  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 
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A   List  of   Members   of  the   Co-operative 
Secretaries'  Association,    1922.  [Continued). 


Note. — The  names  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  co-operative  societies  to  which  the  members 
are  attached.  The  treasurer  of  the  Association,  Mr.  A.  Pickup  [Birkenhead),  slwuld  be  notified  of  any 
errors  in  this  list  in  order  that  they  may  be  corrected. 


H 

Society.  Name. 

Heckraondwike    Allott,  W.  M. 

Halesowen Adams,  H.  G. 

Haslingden Ash  worth,  T. 

Horbury,  Yorks Brooke,  G.  H. 

Helmstone Bentlev,  N.  T. 

HiUl Bates,  'j.  C. 

Hetton-le-Hole Bunt,  C.  H. 

Heywood Barker,  L. 

Havfield    Bleackley,  H. 

Hereford Cade,  G.  A. 

Hetherfield Crabtree,  D. 

Haltwhistle Dryden,  T. 

Hetton-le-Hole Dodds,  I. 

Hoddlesden,  Darwen Duckworth,  G. 

Honley    Dibb,  J . 

Harwich  and  Dovercourt    Deal,  Mark 

Haughton  and  Denton Hall,  J.  H. 

Hazel  Grove Howard,  W. 

Hinchliffe  Mill    Ingham,  G.  H. 

Hindsford Johnson,  S. 

Hinckley Jennings,  W.  E. 

Heckmondwike    Lister,  L.  K. 

Hurst  Brook M'Knight,  R.  H. 

Hillhouse Mosley,  H. 

Hetton  Downs    Murray,  C.  H. 

Hawarden Millington,  G. 

Heckmondwike    Oldroyd,  A.  E. 

Hilltop,  Paddock Pearson,  B.  H. 

Hadfield    Pogson,  J .  W. 

Huddersfield Prentice,  J.  T. 

Haywards  Heath Prevett,  G. 

Hyde Rose,  R. 

Hebden  Bridge SutclifEe.  A. 

Horwich    Stell,  J.  R. 

Haswell,  Sunderland Scurrah,  F.  E. 

Hetton  Downs    Smithson,  R. 

Holmfirth    Turner,  J  as. 

Hepworth Turner,  James 

Higham  Ferrers Walker,  F. 

Hucknall  Torkard    WUford,  J.  H. 

I 

Ilkeston Clifford,  John  W. 

Ipswich Hirst,  J .  B. 

Ipswich Hadgraft,  F.  H. 

International  Co-operative  Alliance  May,  H.  J. 

Ilkeston M'Intyre,  D. 

Ilkeston Smith.  T.  H. 

J 

Joint  Parliamentary  Committee    . .   Alexander,  A.  V. 
Jacksdale    Hays,  Frank 

K 

Kendal    Airey,  R.  Goodfelloi 

King's  Norton    Adkins,  S.  C. 


Society.  Name. 

Kidderminster    Barber,  A. 

Killamarsh, Cuseworth.  E. 

King's  Lynn Hignett,  F.  H. 

Kingston-on-Thames Jones,  O.  H. 

Kirkheaton Kilner,  H. 

Kettering  Boot  and  Shoe    Marlow,  E. 

Kilnhurst    I'aLfreyman,  T. 

Keighley Swan.  G. 

L 

Leeds    Briggs,  G.  H. 

Liverpool    Blair,  \V.  R. 

Leigh    Boydell,    C. 

Leigh    Birchall,  T.   H. 

Liverpool    Bannister,  W.  E- 

Langlev    Mill    Bostock,   G. 

Langle'v    Mill    Ball,  C. 

Lowestoft    Beeby,  George. 

Leeds    Charhvood,  J.  E. 

Linthwaite     Crowther,  W.  E. 

Leicester  Boot  and  Shoe Conner,  W.  L. 

Leicester   Productive   Federation.  Halstead,   R. 

Lancaster    Hargreaves,   H. 

Lowestoft    Hewett,  J.  H, 

Loftus  Harrop,  J.   R. 

Leicester    Anchor    Headley,  J. 

Leicester  Co-operative  Printing...  Kibart,  H. 

Livesav    Lang,  A.  E. 

Lockhurst  Lane  Marshall,   S.   L. 

Leek  and  Moorlands  Meakin,   Arthur 

Letchworth    Radcliffe,  T.  G.  P 

Littleborough    Rigg,   A. 

Long  Eaton  Robson,  J.  E. 

Low  Moorsley  Sleeman,   S. 

Lancaster    Varley,  A. 

Low    Wortley    Witty,   J. 

Liversedge   Mutual    Wood,  H. 

London  Agricultural  Association.  Wood,   A. 

Long  Eaton   Wigginton,  A.  E- 

Little   Hulton    Taylor,   J.   A. 

M 

Masborough    Ainsworth,   E. 

Maldon   and   Hevbridge    Ash,  C.  W. 

Middleton    Balniforth,  F. 

Mirfield    Blackburn,   J.   T. 

Mossley    Broadbent,  E. 

Marvport Barnes,   J- 

Milnsbridge    Froggart,  J.  T. 

Mansfield  and  Sutton  Fletcher    E.   F. 

Murton    : Hethenll,  H. 

Market  Harborough  Hancock,   C. 

Meltham      Kaye,  H.  b. 

Macclesfield    Leah,  J.  E. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Lake,  F.  M. 

Middlesbrough    Meacham,  W. 

Manchester  and  vSalford  Maxwell,   A. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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HUDDERSFIELD  DISTRICT  N.CM.A. 


POST   MORTEM. 


The  Hudderstield  and  District  Co-operative 
Managers'  Association  held  their  annual  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  January  17th,  at  the  C.\\'.S.  rooms. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  J.  Hoyle)  extended  hearty 
greetings  to  those  present,  and  gave  a  brief  report 
of  the  work  of  the  association. 

Mr.  F.  Moss  (secretar^^)  then  submitted  his 
annual  report  and  financial  statement.  Touching 
on  the  subject  of  industrial  depression,  Mr.  Moss 
outlined  the  difficulties  which  managers  had  to 
contend  with,  and  urged  a  forward  policy,  sug- 
gesting more  advertising,  good  shop  and  window 
■displays,  competitive  prices,  and  efficient  service. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  operations  of  the  open 
markets,  and  ad\4sed  managers  how  they  could 
meet  this  competition. 

The  financial  statement  was  the  most  profitable 
the  association  had  issued. 

It  was  agreed  to  support  the  recommendation 
to  increase  the  subscription  by  5s.  per  annum. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  loss  sustained 
through  the  decease  of  Mr.  A.  Ramsden,  late 
manager  of  Shelley  Society,  and  words  of  appre- 
ciation for  services  rendered  and  expressions  of 
regret  at  his  decease  were  endorsed  by  all  present. 

Another  regrettable  fact  brought  to  the  notice 
of  those  present  was  that  Mr.  A.  Haigh,  the  genial 
and  highly-respected  vice-president  of  the  associa- 
tion, had  felt  it  necessarj'  to  resign  his  position  as 
manager  to  the  Meltham  Society  owing  to  certain 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  As  Mr, 
Haigh  had  occupied  this  position  for  thirty  years, 
the  members  of  the  association  expressed  their 
regret  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  circumstances 
of  such  a  nature  that  no  self-respecting  person 
■could  adopt  any  course  other  than  resignation. 
It  was  unanimousl}^  felt  that  Mr.  Haigh  had  taken 
the  only  course  open  to  him,  and  all  present 
extended  their  best  wishes  for  his  future. 

N.  B. 


(An   Unsolicited  Contribution  !) 


A  POINT  of  difference  having  arisen  between~a 
-certain  productive  society  and  their  ex-manager 
it  was  necessan,'  for  the  general  secretary  of  the 
N.U.C.O.  to  inter\-iew  the  society  on  January  25th. 
The  society  had  imposed  a  reduction  of  wages 
which  was  considered  unjustifiable,  and  which,  of 
course,  led  to  a  claim  being  made  for  a  refund  of 
the  reduction.  The  committee,  on  meeting  the 
general  secretary,  repudiated  liabihty,  but  after 
hearing  his  statement  reconsidered  the  matter, 
and  made  an  offer  for  settlement.  The  case  has 
now  been  settled,  the  society  having  agreed  to 
pay  fully  fifty  guineas  to  the  official  in  respect  of 
■whom  the  claim  v,as  made. 


The  year  called  nineteen-twenty-one, 

At  last,  thank  God,  is  dead  and  done. 

For   twelve   long   months   old   "  Father   Time  "' 

Dragged  iis  through  dust  and  mire  and  slime, 

A  year  of  putting  back  our  clocks, 

And  trying  to  get  rid  of  stocks. 

A  year  that  gave  the  world  a  .shake 

And  finished  up  with  "  Put  and  Take." 

A  year  of  rowing  'gainst  the  stream, 

A  nightmare  ;    not  a  fleeting  dream. 

A  year  that  put  us  "  up  the  spout," 

A  year  of  parching,  withering,  drought. 

A  year  of  struggle,  stress,  and  strain, 

A  year  of  hammering  in  one's  brain. 

A  year  of  skilly,  wSlops,  and  stew, 

A  year  we  wish  not  to  renew. 

A  year  of  grinding,  dogged  pluck, 

A  year  that's  really  void  of  luck. 

A  year  of  biting,  bhthering  blight. 

A  year  to  make  one  say,  "  Good-night  !  " 

A  year  of  unreUeved  disgust, 

A  year  which  even  saints  have  cussed. 

A  year  which  will  be  better  dead, 

With  which  most  people  "  up  "  are  "  fed." 

A  year  which  pushful  men  has  scotched. 

And  optimistic  drapers  blotched. 

A  year  when  two  and  two  don't  add, 

A  year  when  sane  men  think  they're  mad. 

A  year  when  running  through  your  "  pate," 

Is  one  long  word  "  depreciate." 

A  year  when  any  man's  your  friend. 

Who'd  make  the  world  itself  to  end. 

On  this  bald,  tottering,  tumbling  year 

Refuse  to  shed  a  friendly  tear. 

No  burial  service  shall  be  read, 

The  "  darned  "  thing's  better  off  when  dead. 

So  here's  to  you  my  trusty  foe 

We'll  let  this  year  of  "  limits  "  go. 

J  ust  take  a  light  to  ease  your  woe 

And  keep  those  "  Best  "  cigars  aglow  ; 

Those  nice  ones  with  the  woolly  ash 

That  can't  be  reckoned  up  in  cash. 

Those  sweet  aromas  spreading  far 

Like  dances  called  the  Silver  Star. 

Thou  judge  of  what  is  what  and  not, 

Good-bye  :    I  end  this  shocking  rot. 


The  Joint  Committee  of  Co-operators  and  Trade 
Unionists  has  now  issued  its  award  in  the  Stock- 
port case.  This  award  reads  as  follows  :  "  That 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Committee  the  special 
agreement  made  with  the  secretary  in  December, 
1920,  places  him  outside  any  decision  with  respect 
to  salaries  subsequently  arrived  at  with  the 
N.U.C.O.,  and  that  if  a  reduction  is  considered 
necessary  it  can  only  be  made  subsequent  to  the 
recision  of  the  previous  agreement."  It  will  there- 
fore be  clear  to  all  members  of  the  N.U.C.O.  that 
the  contention  of  the  Union  has  been  upheld. 
Reference  was  made  to  this  important  case  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  "  Co-operative  Official." 
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EACH  FOR  ALL 

AND 

ALL  FOR  EACH 


THIS 

WELL-KNOWN 
CO-OPERATIVE 
BRAND 


MEN'S 
BOOTS 


IS    A     GUARANTEE     OF     QUALITY 
AND    RIGHT  LABOUR   CONDITIONS. 


MADE  BY 

The   CROMPTON    BOOT 
Manufacturers  •  Limited, 

"I    <&    U"   V/orks, 
DESBOROUGH. 


Co-operative  Printing 
Society  Ltd., 

118,  Corporation   Street,  Manchester. 

Brancha  :  Ruthfrford  St.,  Newcastlf-on-Tyne. 
Tudor  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 

Printers,  Stationers, 
AND  Bookbinders. 

SHOP  PAPERS.  BAGS,  <Sc. 

The  Most   Up-to-date   Check   System 

"  FIELDING  -WOOD." 

Also  "  ECCLES,"  "  CLIMAX."  and  others. 


•SIMPLEX  "  SYSTEM,  for  Penny  Banks. 

ENQUIRIES  INVITED. 


MOTOR  VANS. 


Before  placing  orders  for  Vehicles,  we  invite  Co-operative  Managers  to  consult  us  at  any  of 
the  undermentioned  Depots.  We  are  in  a  position  to  offer  sound  and  practical  advice, 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  supplying  Motors  and  Vans  to  the  following  Societies  : — 


TAMWORTH. 

SUNDERLAND 

WALSALL. 


ELLESMEF^E  PORT. 

DUDLEY. 

MACCLESFIELD. 


We  work  only  for  the  Baking  Trade  and  are  Specialists  in  this  line. 

HOVIS  Ltd.,  VAN  AND  MOTOR  WORKS  : 


154  GROSVENOR  ROAD,  S.W.,  1. 
39a  ASH  ROAD.  STRATFORD,  E. 
392-398  MOSELEY  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


WIMBORNE  RD.,  WINTON,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
UNION  ROAD,  MACCLESFIELD. 
ANTON  MILLS,  ANDOVER. 


TRAFFORD   PARK,   MANCHESTER. 
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j                                                                                                                                                             [No.  6.]  , 

j  J?  Story  of  Progress  \ 

1                                                                                                                                                                           •    (CONCLUDED).  | 

]                                              {This  is  the  last,  but  not  the  least  Chapter).  \ 

IT  would    be    ungrateful   on  our  part   if  this  series  were  brought  1 

to    a    close    without    appreciative  reference   being  made  to   the  j 

J                          support    of    the    Grocery   trade    as    a  factor    in    the  success   of  , 

j  "GIPSY"    Black    Lead.  | 

1                           Although    this    expression    of    our    indebtedness    has    been    re-  i 

3  served    till   the   last,    we   consider  this    one   of    the    most  potent   in-  ( 

]  fluences  which   has    helped  to   make  "GIPSY"   a  household  word  | 

]  wherever    English    is    spoken.  i 

]                           We  cordially   thank   all   our   friends  in  the  Grocery  trade   for  | 

3  their    readiness   to   help    us.      It  would    be  difficult   for   us   to  over-  ( 

J  estimate   the    value    of   their    services   in    this    direction.  I 

J                           This    whole-hearted    co-operation    was   necessary   if    we    were  I 

3  to     get    the     best     results    from     the    superlative    excellence  of    the  j 

]  "GIPSY"    quality,    and    of    the    ingenious    advertising   with   which  , 

1  it    was    backed    up. 

I                          That    co-operation    was    generously    and    ungrudgmgly    given,  i 

3  and   the   effort   to    make    millions  of    new   users   of   "GIPSY'    was  < 

]  eminently   successful.      It   continues,    and   we  believe   will    always  be  1 

]  given,  because  Grocers  realise  that  their  support  and  recommendation  < 

j  of   "GIPSY"  serve   their  customers'   best    interests — and  their  own.  I 


]  HARGREAVES   BROS.  &  CO.  LTD.,  c 

]  HULL,      LONDON.       LIVERPOOL,      AND       BRISTOL.  [ 

J  I 
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Publishers'  Announcements. 


THE  NEW  COMPETITION. 


EDITORIAL  COMMUNICATIONS.— //ems  of  information, 
correspotidence,  and  articles  dealing  with  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  co-operative  officials  are  invited,  and  will  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  Editorial  Board.  Editorial 
communications  should  be  addressed  ■'  Editorial  Depart- 
ment, Co-operative  Officiai,,  Holyoake  House, 
Hanover  Street,  I\Ianchester. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. — Full  information  relating  to  charges 
for  advertising  space  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
Co-operative  Official,  Holyoake  House,  Hanover 
Street,  Manchester. 

POSTAL  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— The  Co-oprrative 
Official  will  be  published  during  the  first  week  in  each 
month,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  35.  per  year  :  single 
copies,  3^.  Address  :  The  Publisher,  Co-operative 
Official,  Holyoake  House,  Hanover  Street,  Man- 
chester. 


Enthusiastic  co-operators  often  forj^et  that 
there  is  a  world  outside  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. Many  habitually  speak  and  act  as  if 
they  were  already  living  in  a  co-operative  common- 
wealth. Listening  to  their  talk,  one  could  almost 
believe  that  co-operatively-organised  consumers 
already  have  power  to  fix  prices,  to  regulate 
exchange,  and  to  direct  production  over  the  whole 
planet.  In  short,  they  usually  assume  that  the 
five  million  co-operators  live  in  a  world  of  their 
own — a  world  where  competition  is  unknown, 
and  in  which  the  ordinary  rules  of  commerce 
cease  to  operate.  Dreaming  thus,  many  co- 
operators  constantly  demand  more  from  the 
co-operative  movement  than  it  can  possibly 
give  at  its  present  stage  of  development  ;  and 
are,  in  consequence,  bitterly  disappointed  because 
they  do  not  get  the  moon  every  time  they  cry 
for  it. 

In  reality,  no",  doubt,  such  simple-iiiinded 
members  are  vmaware  that  the  rate  of  co-operative 
progress  in  the  realms  of  trade  and  business  is 
ultimately  determined  by  the  strength  of  outside 
competition.  Even  so,  co-operators  who  think  of  the 
co-operative  movement  as  a  self-contained  and 
self-sufficient  economic  unit  live  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise. The  truth  is  that  co-operation  has  to  fight 
for  its  life  every  hour  of  the  day  and  every  day 
in  the  week.  Business  is  a  battle ;  and  even 
while  eloquent  co-operators  denounce  the  com- 
petitive system  as  being  wasteful,  wicked,  and 
absurd,  they  are  themselves  compelled  to  com- 
pete with  private  traders,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers over  the  whole  field  of  industry  and 
commerce.  This  competition  may  be  considered 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  inevitable  ;  and  it  will 
continue,  ever  growing  more  intense,  until  demand 
and  supply,  production,  distribution,  and  ex- 
change are,  from  beginning  to  end,  co-operatively 
organised  by  the  people  for  the  people. 
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Meantime,  pending  the  full  achievement  of 
co-operative  aims,  co-operative  officials  must 
recognise  that  this  competition  between  the  co- 
operative movement  and  private  trading  com- 
panies involves  the  whole  question  of  their  relative 
efficiency  as  forms  of  economic  organisation. 
Hitherto,  no  efficiently-managed  'co-operative 
societies  have  had  i.ny  real  cause  to  be  afraid  of 
outside  competition.  Given  equally  efficient  ad- 
ministration, equally  faithful  service,  and  equality 
in  the  goods  supplied  to  buyers  and  the  wages 
paid  to  employees,  a  co-operative  society  has,  in 
the  past,  always  been  able  to  sell  goods  at  market 
prices,  and  at  the  same  time  paj'  a  reasonable 
dividend  on  members'  purchases. 

In  a  consumers'  co-operative  society  the  owner 
of  capital  does  not  control  the  business  ;  his 
capital  is  liired  and  controlled  by  the  business. 
The  money-lender  thus  becomes  the  ser\-ant  of  the 
tool-user.  Xo  fashionable  guinea-pigs  feed  on 
fat  fees  or  hold  highly-remunerated  but  merely 
ornamental  offices.  Capital  charges  are  reduced 
by  wise  and  regular  depreciation  of  assets.  Adver- 
tising costs  are  small,  because  the  customers 
organise  the  market.  ^lanagerial  expenses  are 
lessened  because  the  interests  of  employer  and 
employee  seldom  conffict.  vSo,  after  it  has  met 
ever\-  charge  normalh-  borne  by  a  non-co-operative 
business,  a  well-managed  co-operative  society  still 
shows  a  substantial  trading  surplus,  a  true  saving, 
a  common  fund  out  of  which  money  dividends 
may  be  paid  to  members  in  proportion  to  their 
individual  purchases. 

It  is  because  no  independent  private  shopkeeper, 
merchant,  or  manufacturer  can  possibly  withstand 
the  competition  of  a  well-managed  co-operative 
society  that  the  history  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment from  1844  to  1914  is  one  of  continuous  success 
and  unbroken  progress.  The  growth  of  co-opera- 
tive distribution,  production,  and  ownership  during 
that  period  was  not  an  accident ;  it  was  a  striking 
example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  survive 
in  the  economic  sphere.  In  the  struggle  for  life 
the  unorganised  traders  were  beaten  by  the 
organised  consumers  as  easily  as  Prince  Rupert's 
serving-men  and  tipsters  were  scattered  by 
Cromwell's  Ironsides.  The  private  traders  were 
not  equal  to  the  needs  of  a  new  time.  They  could 
net  meet  the  competition  of  consumers'  co-opera- 
tive societies.  Even  while  Mr.  Robert  Walker  was 
blowing  his  trumpet  the  unorganised  traders  were 
driven  off  the  field. 

To-day,  however,  co-operative  societies  are  in 
the  thick  of  a  ver\'  different  struggle.  All  are  co- 
operators  now.  In  ever\-  trade  and  industry 
private  manufacturers  and  traders  are  ceasing  to 
compete  against  each  other  in  order  that  they 
may  more  successfully  compete   against  the  co- 


operative movement.  The  economic  struggle  of 
co-operation  is  no  longer  a  war  of  outposts.  The 
general  action  has  commenced  ;  and  the  issue  is 
•  still  in  doubt.  It  is  in  doubt  because  it  is  evident 
that  many  new  trusts  and  trading  combinations  are 
more  economicall}'  organised,  more  efficiently 
managed,  and  more  intelligently  administered 
than  many  consiuuers'  co-operative  societies. 
There  are  signs  that  many  businesses  with  which 
co-operation  is  in  competition  are  relatively  more 
efficient  than  they  were.  It  appears  that  manj' 
co-operative  societies  are  no  longer  economically 
better  than  their  competitors.  Hence  the  question 
arises,  Can  the  co-operative  movement  meet  the 
new  competition  ? 

In  the  long  run,  of  course,  this  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  if  the  co-operative 
movement  is  to  endure.  It  is  not  possible  for 
inferior  forms  of  organisation  to  survive  in  the 
economic  struggle.  Fortunately,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  system  of  mutual  aid  known  as 
consumers'  co-operation  is  of  a  higher  economic 
order  than  any  form  of  trading  association  for 
purely  private  ends.  Nevertheless,  who  will  now 
affirm  that  the  co-operative  movement  is  success- 
fully challenging  the  competition  of  multiple-shop 
companies,  departmental  stores,  and  other  large 
private  trading  combinations  ?  All  who  mix  with 
rank-and-file  co-operators  know  perfectl}^  well  how 
bitterly  they  complain  of  high  prices,  low  divi- 
dends, and  inefficient  service.  Price  comparisons- 
are  less  favourable  to  co-operative  societies  than, 
they  formerly  were.  As  they  try  to  satisfy  in- 
dignant customers  managers  and  salesmen  are  often 
at  their  wits'  end  to  find  convincing  arguments. 
Moreover,  all  who  discuss  business  subjects  witk 
co-operative  managers  and  buyers  are  aware  how 
frequently  it  is  said  that  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Societies  are  falling  behind  in  the  race  for 
trade.  Responsible  officials  complain  that  loyalty 
to  the  Wholesale  vSocieties  is  often  an  expensive 
luxury.  In  many  quarters  there  is  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  the  co-operative  movement  is. 
relatively  less  efficient  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Webbs'  proposal 
that  there  should  be  an  "  efficiency  audit  "  of  the 
co-operative  movement  is  abundantly  justified. 
There  is  urgent  need  of  a  searching  inquiry'  into 
every  part  of  co-operative  business  organisation. 
Organisation,  capitalisation,  management,  admini- 
stration— all  are  subjects  that  should  be  studied  with 
a  view  to  the  adoption  of  better  methods.  The 
time  has  con;e  when  co-operators  must  view  their 
business  with  a  critical  eye.  vSelf-praise  and  self- 
complacency  are  eternally  the  foes  of  efficiency  in 
business.  Co-operators  must  develop  capacity'  for 
helpful  criticism  if  their  movement  is  to  withstand 
the  new  competition  of  the  present  time.  .  ^  tt  j 
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NOTES  AND   NOTIONS. 


BY    AN    OFFICIAL. 


If  a  famous  Glasgow  newspaper  is  to  be  believed, 
American    insurance    companies    now    cover    an 
entirely   new  type   of   risk.     It   appears  that  by 
paying  a  substantial   annual  premium   American 
girls   can   make   sure    of    receiving    a   substantial 
sum  if  they  are  still  unmarried  at  the  age  of  forty. 
Already,  so  it  is  said,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
enterprising  damsels  have  taken  out  a  policy  to 
cover    this    worst    of    all    risks.     They    recognise 
that    in    these    days,   when    keen   competition   is 
caused  by  a  larger  demand  for  husbands  and  the 
smaller  supply  of  men,  many  girls  will  certainly 
receive  a  cash  benefit  instead  of  a  man.     Alas, 
however,  for  one's  faith  in  the  fairer  sex,  it  appears 
that   quite   a   number   of   engaged  girls   who   are 
already  in  the  advanced  thirties  have  urged  the 
lucky   man  to  postpone  the   marriage   day  until 
the  insurance  benefit  is  claimable  !     But,  joking 
apart,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  men 
and  women  should  not  make  provision  to  cover 
a  thousand  ills.     Insurance  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  there  will  be  great   developments  ere  long. 
In  this  field,  at  least,  co-operators  ought  to  lead 
the  way.     Collective  life  assurance  is  merely  one 
example  of  what  co-operators  might  do. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 
The    London    District    Managers'    Association 
recently  made   a  contribution  of  £"]   13s.   6d.   to 
the  N.C.M.A.   Benevolent  Fund,  for  which  those 
responsible  for  the  fund  were  properly  grateful. 
Of  late,  few  large  contributions  have  been  made 
to  this  fund,  although  it  was  never  more  badlj^ 
needed     than     at     present.       Why     co-operative 
managers  do  not  support  the  Managers'  Benevo- 
lent   Fund    more    liberally   is    a    mystery.     They 
control  it,  they  alone  benefit  by  it,  and  they  do 
not  know  when  they  themselves  will  need  financial 
assistance.       Probably     they     neglect    the     fund 
because  they  forget  the  future.     As  a  wise  philo- 
sopher  once   said  :     "  Men   think   all   mortal  but 
themselves."    Men  who  enjo}^  good  health  ^eldom 
pity   those    who    are   ill.      It   is   well,    of   course, 
that  men  should  not  run  to  meet  trouble  half- 
way, but  the  wise  man  "  looks  before  and  after  " 
and  makes  provision  for  his  wife  and  dependents. 
Besides,  a  man  has  a  duty  to  his  colleagues  also. 
A  man  who  is  not  moved  by  the  spirit  of  pity  is 
less      than      human.        Co-operative      managers 
•especially  should  be  foremost  in  all  good  works. 
Co-operation    is    valueless    if    it    does    not    make 
men    kinder.     Members    of    the    N.C.M.A.    ought 
never  to  forget  that  some  among  tlieir  number 
are  often  in  need  of  help. 


Co-ori;R.vn\-K    ofticials    were    among    tlie    first 
to    congratulate    Mr.    J.    A.    Flanagan    upon    his 
appointment    as    editor    of    the    "  Co-operative 
News."     Both  English  and  .Scottish  officials  know 
him  very  well,  and  all  wish  him    a   distinguished 
career  in  those  higher  realms  of  power  in  which 
he  will  henceforth  live  and  move.     In  some  ways, 
perhaps,  congratulations  are  out  of  place  when  a 
man  assumes  editorial  responsibility,  for  no  edi- 
torial  chair   is   a   bed   of   roses.     Indeed,    a   day 
labourer  who  earns  his  bread  by  breaking  stones 
is  more  to  be  envied  than  the  editor  of  a  demo- 
cratic   journal.     The    labourer    does    his    work, 
receives    his    pay,    and    sleeps    soundly,    no    man 
desiring  to  disturb  his  rest.     But  the  editor  lives 
in    a    glass-house,    into    which    a    million  censors 
throw    a    million   stones.      Every    reader    of    the 
paper   he  edits  is  a  violent  critic,  for  every  fool 
between     Perth    and     Plynnuth    deems    himself 
competent    to     instruct    the     Press  !     vStill,    Mr. 
I'lanagan  is  not  likely  to  be  frightened  by  voci- 
ferous   ignorance.     His    experience     has     taught 
him  how  to  judge  men  rightly  and  how  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  times.     Although  he  takes  the 
chair   in   days   of  great   difficulty,    Mr.    Flanagan 
has  a  great  opportunity.     Readers  of  the  "  Co- 
operative  News  "   will  soon   discover  that   there 
is  a  mind  behind  his  pen. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
Although  they  have  not  yet  sent  for  Hercules, 
members  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  .Society 
are  determined  to  purify  its  elections.  Hence 
the  new  rule  restricting  canvassing  by  candidates 
seeking  election  to  the  C.W.S.  board.  Undoubtedly 
those  who  framed  that  new  rule  meant  well. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  ensure 
that  "  no  candidate  shall  directly  or  indirectly 
canvass  or  solicit  votes."  Until  men  cease  to 
use  their  tongues  they  will  continue  to  urge  the 
claims  of  their  friends,  and  even  silence  is 
at  times  a  method  of  damaging  the  reputation 
of  a  rival.  If  the  term  canvassing  includes  the 
publication  of  notices  and  advertisements  in  the 
public  press,  is  it  a  disqualification  to  publish 
one's  portrait  in  a  weekly  newspaper  ?  Is  it 
wrong  for  a  candidate  to  frequent  C.W.S.  sale- 
rooms and  to  obstruct  managers  doing  business  ? 
What  is  the  law  when  the  Women's  Guild  calls 
vipon  co-operators  everywhere  to  elect  women 
to  office  in  the  co-operative  movement  ?  The 
arbitrators  who  are  to  consider  objections  lodged 
by  candidates  who  think  a  rival  has  stolen  a 
march  upon  them  are  not  likely  to  hz  unemployed 
yet  awhile.  Meantime,  the  honest  candidate  will 
be  most  handicapped  by  the  new  rule.  While  he 
strives  to  walk  in  the  right  way,  less  scrupulous 
persons  will  be  interviewed  and  advertised  till 
everyone  knows  all  about  their  virtues  ! 
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Sir  Isaac  Pit:^iax  and  Sons  have  now  pub- 
lished another  vohinie  inchided  in  their  series 
of  '■  Popular  Business  Books."  This  is  a  little 
book  on  "  Kfficient  Salesmanship,"  written  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Shrubsall,  whose  aim  is  to  show  how 
the  sales'  department  of  a  business  should  be 
organised  and  managed.  The  scope  of  the  book 
is  revealed  by  the  list  of  contents.  After  briefly 
stating  his  purpose,  Mr.  Shrubsall  divides  his 
work  into  two  parts,  dealing  first  with  "  Outlines 
of  Sales'  Department  Organisation,"  and  after- 
wards with  what  he  terms  "  The  Sales'  I'orce." 
In  the  first  section  he  discusses  the  selection 
and  control  of  markets  and  territories,  and  the 
needs  of  prospective  and  actual  buyers.  Later, 
in  the  second  part  of  the  book,  he  deals  with 
advertising,  efficient  circularising,  representative 
salesmen,  reports,  records,  and  other  details  of 
sales'  organisation.  ^Ir.  Shrubsall  writes  clearly 
and  sensibly,  and  manages  to  pack  a  great  deal 
of  solid  information  into  one-hundred-and-twenty 
pages  ;  but  his  book,  like  others  dealing  with 
salesmansloip,  contains  little  that  is  of  interest 
to  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  retail 
distribution.  Generally,  he  deals  with  wholesale 
selhng,  which  is  ver>-  different  indeed  from  selling 
goods  over  a  shop  counter. 
♦   ♦   ♦ 

Co-operative  officials  who  live  in  the  west  of 
England  will  act  wisely  if  they,  this  year,  spend 
Easter  at  Gloucester.  In  that  old  city  the  twelfth 
Easter  week-end  for  co-operators  will  be  held, 
and  although  most  managers  and  secretaries 
on  holiday  usually  tn.^  to  forget  the  co-operative 
movement  and  all  its  works,  all  will  enjoy  the 
walks,  talks,  travels,  and  excursions  which  wiU 
form  no  small  part  of  this  meeting.  As  in  previous 
years,  the  Central  Education  Committee  have 
arranged  a  really  attracti\-e  programme.  Visitors 
will  be  welcomed  on  arrival  by  the  ]Mayor  of 
Gloucester,  who  will  receive  them  in  the  ancient 
Guildhall.  On  Easter  Saturday  afternoon  they 
will  be  addressed  by  the  Dean  of  Gloucester  ; 
and  at  other  meetings  held  during  the  week-end 
addresses  will  be  dehvered  bv  Mr.  W.  R.  Rae,  J. P., 
Professor  Hall,  Mr.  Iv.  O.  Greening,  Mr.  A.  V. 
Alexander,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Mercer.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  those  who  visit  Gloucester 
will  spend  all  their  time  Hstening  to  speeches. 
There  will  be  a  long  excursion  on  Easter  IMonda}^ 
to  the  farm  at  Greet  owned  by  the  Morning  Star 
Sundries  Society ;  while  ever^^  historic  nook 
and  corner  of  the  city  will  be  explored  by  per- 
sonally-conducted parties.  One  knows,  of  course, 
that  managers  and  secretaries  enjoy  only  a  very 
short  holiday  at  Eastertide.  Still',  that  is  the 
ver\-  reason  wh}^  Westerners  should  this  vear 
make  the  most  of  it.    • 


It  has  now  been  decided  that  five  special  Trades 
and  Business  Conferences  shall  be  held  again  this 
5'ear,  on  similar  lines  to  those  held  twelve  months 
ago.  Although  both  the  N.C.M.A.  and  the  C.S.A. 
urged  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  organise 
a  national  two-days'  Congress,  the  joint  organising 
committee  could  not  see  their  way  to  arrange 
such  a  meeting  this  year.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
agreed  that  a  national  Trades  and  Business  Con- 
gress should  be  convened  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
for  they  realise  that  a  national  gathering  will 
probably  be  more  useful  than  any  number  of 
one-day  conferences  held  in  different  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  This  year's  conferences  will  be 
held  at  Manchester,  Newcastle,  London,  Cardiff, 
and  Glasgow,  on  dates  to  be  decided  later.  At 
each  conference  there  will  be  two  sessions  only. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  divide  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  and  both  managers  and  secretaries 
will  attend  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
As  a  result,  two  papers  only  will  be  read.  The 
first  paper,  on  "  The  Organisation  of  Co-operative 
Societies  in  the  Face  of  Present-Day  Competition," 
will  be  read  by  Professor  Hall ;  while  the  second , 
dealing  with  "  The  Policy  of  Co-operative  Societies 
in  Regard  to  Trade,  Dividends,  Reserves,  and 
Depreciation,"  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  Co-opera- 
tive Secretaries'  Association. 
♦   ♦   ♦ 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the 
annual  Co-operative  Congress,  which  will  this 
year  be  held  at  Brighton.  No  doubt  the  usual 
large  number  of  co-operative  officials  will  attend 
the  Congress,  which  will  meet  in  the  Dome — 
a  fine  building  known  to  all  who  have  visited 
Brighton.  The  Royal  Pavilion,  which  includes 
the  Dome,  is  a  building  erected  about  one  hundred 
years  ago  by  a  Prince  of  Wales,  who  wished  to 
please  a  lady  who  was  not  his  lawful  wife.  ITnder 
those  circumstances,  no  expense  was  spared  to 
make  the  place  attractive.  Statesmen  had  not 
then  heard  the  name  of  Geddes,  and  public  money 
was  spent  like  water  on  decorating  and  furnishing 
the  buildings  in  which  these  noble  but  wicked 
lovers  set  other  folks  a  bad  example.  In  these 
sober  .pages  it  is  not  possible  to  write  fully  about 
the  Prince  and  the  Lady.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  their  orders  for  goods  delighted  the  heart 
of  every-  private  trader,  even  when  their  conduct 
shocked  every  decent  citizen.  Times  change  ; 
princes  die  ;  fascinating  ladies  pass  to  warmer 
climes  ;  but  not  one  of  the  folks  who  drank,  and 
diced,  and  flirted  in  the  Royal  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
dreamed  that  mere  working  men  and  women 
would  ever  assemble  in  the  halls  they  frequented. 
If  ghosts  walk  many  will  weep  in  Brighton  at 
Whitsuntide  when  they  discover  that  co-operative 
officials  do  not  "  carry  on  "  as  princes  did. 
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Industrial  Relationships. 


1      Co-operation  and 
lis  Employees. 


By    EDWARD    OWEN    GREENING. 


The  present  relations  between  distributive 
co-operative  societies  and  their  employees  cannot 
be  satisfactory'  to  fioughtful  co-operators.  The 
founders  of  the  nuvement  certainly  never  anti- 
cipated a  time  when  bitter  strikes  would  be 
frequent  and  discontent  general.  In  their  en- 
thusiasm they  pictured  a  far  different  state  of 
things.  Each  society  was  to  be  a  home  of  har- 
mony, and  of  peaceful  mutual  effort  for  the 
common  good.  Instead  of  this  we  see  our  em- 
ployees to-day  banded  in  hostile  leagues,  fighting 
for  even,'  advantage  which  can  be  gained  for 
themselves,  and  using  all  the  known  methods  of 
industrial  militancy.  Meanwhile  the  leaders  of 
our  societies  reply  by  copying  the  methods  used 
by  capitalist  employers  to  reduce  wages,  or 
prevent  increases.  So  we  are  placing  before  an 
amazed  public  the  spectacle  of  an  industrial  war 
raging  in  a  movement  founded  to  bring  about 
economic  peace.  This  position  would  be  farcical 
if  it  were  not  tragic. 

When  co-operators  are  denouncing  w'ars,  and 
cut-throat  competition,  it  is  a  commonplace  with 
us  to  point  out  the  wastefulness  of  it  all.  Are 
we  not  illustrating  our  own  arguments  about 
discord  and  strife  ?  The  time  seems  ripe  for  a 
little  cool  reflection. 

With  the  permission  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Co- 
operative Official,"  I  desire  to  point  to  an  aspect 
of  the  subject  which  I  believe  has  not  yet  been 
discussed.  It  certainly  has  not  yet  been  fully 
appreciated.  I  allude  to  the  effect  upon  our 
future  of  this  internal  conflict  in  our  movement, 
whilst  in  outside  businesses  great  efforts  are  being 
successfully  made  to  harmonise  the  interests  and 
sentiments  of  employees  and  employers.  When 
the  co-operative  movement  commenced  in  1844, 
it  had  no  rivals  in  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
workers.  The  employer-class  was  ver>'  ignorant 
and  full  of  prejudices.  The  general  idea  of 
traders  at  that  time  was  limited  to  bujdng  labour 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  Low  wages,  long  hours, 
a  minimum  expenditure  on  conditions  and  con- 
veniences for  the  workers — these  were  thought 
to  be  the  sure  way  to  success  in  trade  and  industry'. 
The  shopkeeper's  assistant  often  slept  under  the 
counter  on  a  bed  of  straw  or  shavings.  The 
factory  foreman  carried  a  stick  to  drive  laggards 
to  quicker  speed.  If  any  one  at  that  time  had 
propounded  Henr>'  Ford's  plan  of  refusing  to 
employ  any  one  under  a  pound  a  day  wages,  as  part 


of  a  project  for  producing  the  cheapest  motor  cars, 
he  would  have  been  considered  a  fool.  A  pro- 
posal to  limit  the  working  day  to  six  hours,  as 
Lord  Leverhulme  has  done,  would  have  been 
pronounced  stark  lunacy.  Garden  towns  for 
workers,  like  that  of  Messrs.  Cadbury  at  Bourn- 
ville,  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  dream 
of  a  visionary.  And  if  an  employer  had  proposed, 
in  a  book,  to  carry  out  the  extensive  and  varied 
welfare  schemes,  chronicled  by  Mr.  vSeebohm 
Rowntree  as  being  practised  at  the  York  cocoa 
works,  all  Britain  would  have  rung  with  derisive 
laughter.  To-day  these  efforts  of  employers  to 
banish  discord,  and  secure  harmonious  working 
with  labour,  are  developing  in  every  trade.  They 
are  spreading  to  retail  shopkeeping,  to  wholesale 
warehousing,  and  to  nearly  all  the  manufacturing 
businesses  which  we  carry  on  in  our  co-operative 
movement.  The  firms  practising  them  are  prac- 
tically free  from  strikes  ;  have  the  advantage  of 
zealous  service  and  cheerful  goodwill  given  by  their 
employees ;  often  derive  important  help  from 
copartnership  committees,  or  \\'hitley  Councils 
of  workers  ;  can  introduce  new  machinery  and 
methods  of  organising  work  without  opposition  ; 
and  frequently  get  hints  for  improvements, 
economies,  and  inventions  from  their  work-jjeople. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  idea  of  promoting 
harmony  between  employers  and  employed,  all 
my  working  life  ;  and  probably  have  known  as 
much  of  such  developments  as  most  men  ;  but 
some  experiences  I  had  last  year  were  quite  Hke 
revelations  to  me. 

I  took  part,  during  the  year,  in  efforts  to  promote 
two  popular  gatherings  at  the  Cr\-stal  Palace. 
One  was  a  revival  of  the  co-operative  festivals  of 
yore.  This  caused  me  to  visit  nearly  all  our  co- 
operative stores  in  London.  The  other  effort  was 
a  proposed  exhibition  of  profit-sharing,  copartner- 
ship, and  welfare  developments.  This  took  me 
into  quite  different  quarters. 

Amongst  other  places  I  visited  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores.  This 
concern  is  well-known  to  most  co-operators  as  a 
multiple  shop  business,  with  w^hich  they  have  to 
compete,  not  onlj-  in  London  but  in  niany  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  I  had  pleasant 
interviews  with  officials  and  directors,  who  freely 
gave  me  information  of  the  profit-sharing  arrange- 
ments they  estabhshed  in  191 5  and  continued  up 
to  1920.     The  firm  at  the  time  employed  4,430 
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people,  and  they  ai;reed  to  pay  them  all  the  same 
dividend  on  their  wages  that  the  shareholders 
received  upon  their  shares.  This  resulted  in  the 
distribution  of  /25,ooo  in  1915  amongst  the  em- 
ployees. That  the  shareholders  suffered  no  loss, 
by  sharing  results  with  the  workers,  was  evident 
in  the  following  year,  when  the  bonus  rose  to 
/30,ooo.  This  was  continued  year  by  year  until 
hostile  action  taken  by  some  of  the  trade  unions 
recently  forced  a  discontinuance  of  the  plan.  The 
company  met  the  opposition  of  the  trade  unions 
b>"  converting  the  bonus  into  increases  on  wages, 
while  continuing  the  welfare  arrangements  which 
had  been  established  in  addition  to  profit-sharing. 
The  bonuses  were  paid  in  cash  and  added  about 
2s.  9id.  in  the  /  to  the  earnings  of  the  employees. 
About  half  of  these  were  women  and  girls. 

I  was  assured  by  all  with  whom  I  conversed 
that  the  original  profit-sharing  plan  worked  very 
well,  promoted  harmonious  relations  at  head- 
quar'.ers,  and  was  appreciated  throughout  the 
blanches.  Some  of  the  people  I  interviewed  were 
employees. 

That  multiple  shops,  like  those  of  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Stores,  are  formidable  competitors  with 
our  co-operative  stores  no  experienced  co-operative 
official  will,  I  think,  den}'.  The  Home  and 
Colonial  Company  limits  the  number  of  articles 
in  which  it  deals  to  five  or  six.  On  these  it  con- 
centrates attention.  Each  branch  shop  is  a 
replica  of  even.'  other.  The  quality  of  the  goods 
can  easily  be  kept  uniform,  and  a  customer,  who 
is  satisfied  w^ith  the  tea  or  butter,  can  always 
recognise  one  of  the  shops  again.  The  interior 
arrangements  of  each  shop  being  similar,  a  shop- 
man or  shopwoman  can  be  thoroughly  trained  to 
do  his  or  her  work,  quickly  and  correctly,  in  any 
branch  to  which  he,  or  she,  may  have  to  be  sent. 
I  was  recently  assured  by  an  American  visitor, 
who  had  been  investigating  social  and  industrial 
problems  in  England,  that,  by  the  multiple  sho}) 
system,  the  expenses  of  distribution  are  reduced 
quite  one-half.  This  last  sentence  is  a  divergence 
from  my  main  subject,  but  I  am  anxious  to  make 
our  people  realise  what  we  are  "  tip  agiinst  "  at 
the  present  time. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Xorth-W'estern 
Section  N.C.M.A.  was  held  in  the  room  adjoining 
No.  I  Dining-room,  Balloon-street,  Manchester,  on 
Tuesday,  Februar\'  14th,  when  Mr.  Swingler  (Bir- 
mingham) was  expected  to  introduce  the  subject, 
"  Co-operative  Policy  in  Relation  to  the  Organisa- 
tion of  Retpil  Trade."  Mr.  Swingler,  unfortun- 
ately, was  not  well  enough  to  be  present,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  was  deferred  till  a  later 
date. 


LABOUR    AND   CAPITAL. 

.The  following  delicious  bit  of  satire,  written  by 
Peter  Einley  Dunne  .some  years  ago,  has  been 
reprinted  a  thousand  times.  But  not  until  we  live 
in  a  Co-operative  Commonwealth  will  it  fail  to  be 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Dooley  is  discovered  talking  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Hinnissey  on  the  relation  of  capital  and  labour. 
He  illustrates  his  argument  by  recalling  the  social 
conditions  of  the  days  of  his  youth. 

Says  he  :  "  It  was  different  whin  I  was  a  young 
man,  Hinnissy.  In  thim  days  capital  and  labour 
was  friendly — or  labour  was.  Capital  was  like  a 
father  to  labour,  givin'  it  its  board  and  lodgin's. 
Nayther  intherfered  with  th'  other.  Capital  wint 
on  capitalizin'  and  labour  wint  on  labourin'. 

"  In  thim  golden  days  a  wurrukin'  man  was  an 
honest  artisan.  That's  what  he  was  proud  to  be 
called.  Th'  week  before  illuction  he  had  liis 
pitcher  in  th'  funny  papers.  He  wore  a  square 
pa-aper  cap  an'  leather  apron,  an'  he  had  his 
ar-um  around  capital — a  rosy,  binivolint  ol'  guy 
with  a  plug  hat  an'  eyeglasses.  They  was  goin'  to 
the  polls  together  to  vote  f'r  simple  ol'  capital. 

"  Capital  an'  labour  walked  ar-um  in  ar-um 
instid  iv'  havin'  both  hands  free  as  at  prisint. 
Capital  was  contint  to  be  capital,  an'  labour  was 
used  to  bein'  labour.  Capital  come  ar-round  an' 
felt  th'  ar-rum  of  labour  wanst  inawhile,  an'  ifery 
year  Mrs.  Capital  called  on  Mrs.  Labour  an'  con- 
gratulated her  on  her  score. 

"  Th'  pride  iv  ivry  artisan  was  to  wurruk  as  long 
at  his  task  as  th'  boss  cud  afford  to  pay  th'  gas  bill. 
In  return  f'r  his  fidelity  he  got  a  turkey  ivry  year. 

"At  Christmas  time  capital  gathered  his  happy 
fam'ly  arround  him,  an'  in  th'  prisince  iv  th'  ladies 
iv  th'  neighborhood  give  thim  a  short  oration. 
'  Me  brave  la-ads,'  says  he  ;  '  we've  had  a  good 
year.  (Cheers.)  I  have  made  a  million  dollars. 
(Sensation.)  I  attribute  that  to  me  supeeryor 
skill,  aided  by  ye'er  arnest  efforts  at  th'  bench  an' 
at  th'  forge.  (Sobs.)  Ye  have  done  so  well  that 
we  won't  need  so  many  iv  us  as  we 'did.  (Long  and 
continuous  cheerin'.)  Those  iv  us  who  can  do  two 
men's  wor-ruk  will  remain,  an'  if  possible  do  four. 
Our  other  faithful  sarvints,'  he  says,  '  can  come 
back  in  the  spring,'  he  says,  '  if  alive,'  he  says. 

"An'  th'  bold  artysans  tossed  their  pa-aper  caps 
in  th'  air  an'  give  three  cheers  f'r  capital.  They 
wur-ruked  till  ol'  age  crept  on  thim,  an'  thin 
retired  to  live  on  th'  wish  bones  an'  kind  wurruds." 

vSo  was  it  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Dooley  was  a 
young  and  honest  man.  And  although  the  school- 
master has  been  busy  since  that  not  distant  day, 
so  is  it  to-day  in  every  constituency  where  workers 
s:nd  their  master  to  make  the  laws. 
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REPORTS    FROM  ALL  QUARTERS- 


WESTERN   SECTION. 

Nkc.otiations  are  proceeding  with  the  Brecon, 
Monmouth,  and  East  Olamorgan  ;  West  Wales  ; 
and  Mid-Glamorgan  Hours  and  Wages  Boards. 
Two  meetings  have  been  held  between  parties,  at 
the  first  of  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Wages  Boards  made  certain  proposals. 

In  making  these  proposals,  they  intimated  that 
they  were  inspired  by  the  serious  industrial 
depression  existing  in  vSouth  Whales.  It  is  viseless 
for  us  to  deny  that  the  industrial  conditions  in 
South  Wales  are  very  bad.  It  is  equally  useless 
for  the  representatives  of  the  Hours  and  Wages 
Boards  to  argue  that  their  proposals  were  based 
on  fair  play  in  so  far  as  officials  are  concerned. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  latter  point,  and  to 
enable  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  we 
repioduce  the  proposals  submitted  on  behalf  of 
the  Wages  Boards  :^ 

r.  Wages  Based  upox  Membership  Oxly.  Illus 
trative   Figures  ; — 

Membership — 300 £^  o  o  per  week. 

400 £^  I  o  per  week. 

500 7^4  2  o  per  week. 

1,000 £^  7  o  per  week. 

2,000 £^  17  o  per  week. 

7,000 £-j  7  o  per  week. 

2.  Wages  Based  upon  Average  Weeki,y  Purchases 
PER  Member.     Tllustrative  figures  : — 

s.  d.  £  s. 

Societies  of  300  members,  up  to  12  6  per  wk.,4  o  per  wk. 


400 


,,  1,000  ,, 

,,  5,000 

,,  7,000  ,, 

17  6        ,,         7  9.. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  the  suggested 
minimum  and  maximum,  namely,  £4  and  £y  los.  ! 
Needless  to  say,  the  N.U.C.O.  representatives 
refused  to  take  that  proposal  seriously. 

Reference  to  proposal  No.  i  will  make  it  clear 
that  membership  was  to  be  the  determining  factor 
in  so  far  as  remuneration  is  concerned,  and  that 
an  increase  of  is.  per  week  on  the  basic  wage  of 


15  0 

.   4  I 

17  6 

.   4  2 

12  6 

4  I 

15  0 

4  2 

17  6    , 

4  3 

12  6 

4  2 

15  0 

4  3 

17  6 

4  4 

12  6 

4  7 

15  0 

.    4  8 

17  6    , 

4  9 

12  6 

.    6  7 

15  0 

6  8 

17  6    . 

.    6  9 

12  6 

7  7 

15  ^ 

.    7  8 

£4  per  week  would  be  conceded  for  every  addi- 
tional 100  members.  That  is  to  say,  that  for  the 
first  step  there  would  recjuire  to  be  an  increa.se  in 
membership  of  j jj  per  cent,  before  the  officials 
concerned  were  entitled  to  receive  an  extra  sliilling 
per  week.  Without  entering  at  this  stage  into  the 
objections  outlined  by  the  N.i;.C.(J.  representa- 
tives, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  indicated  that 
this  proposal  could  not  be  accepted,  even  as  a  basis 
of  negotiation. 

Proposal  No.  2  met  with  the  same  fate  in  so  far 
as  the  N.U.C.O.  representatives  were  concerned, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  on  an  examination  of 
the  figures  as  presented,  N.TT.C.O.  members  will 
agree  with  that  decision.  The  proposal  is  not 
only  ill-conceived,  but  would  be  unfair  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  respective  officials. 

lyCt  US  take  one  or  two  points  as  an  illustration. 
Take  a  society  with  5,000  members,  with  average 
weekly  purchases  of  17s.  6d.  per  member,  repre- 
senting £227,500  per  annum.  The  wage  offered  to  a 
general  manager  in  this  society  would  be  £()  9s.  per 
week.  Take  another  society  with  a  membership 
of  7,000,  and  average  weekly  purchases  of  12s.  6d., 
representing  again  an  annual  turnover  of  £227,500. 
The  wage  offered  in  the  latter  case  is  £7  7s.  per 
week.  Why  there  should  be  a  difference  of  i8s. 
per  week  where  the  annual  turnover  is  similar 
pa.sses  our  comprehension,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
wTiting  the  representatives  of  the  Hours  and  Wages 
Boards  have  not  enlightened  us  as  to  why  there 
should  be  this  difference. 

When  we  stated  that  the  proposal  was  not  only 
ill-conceived,  but  would  be  unfair  in  its  appli- 
cation, we  meant  what  we  said.  Let  us  attempt 
to  justify  that  statement.  Assuming  that  in  a 
society  of  7,000  members  the  average  weekly  pur- 
chases amount  to  12s.  6d.  per  member,  the  manager 
would  be  entitled  to  a  weekly  wage  of  £7  7s. 
Before  he  became  entitled  to  an  additional  2s.  per 
week— which,  by  the  way,  is  4d.  per  day,  or  |d. 
per  hour  based  on  an  eight  hours  day — he  would 
have  to  increase  his  turnover  by  40  per  cent.  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  £91,000  per  annum  ! 
Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  proposals 
were  ill-conceived. 

After  an  exhaustive  discussion,  the  board  indi- 
cated that  they  were  willing  to  settle  on  the  basis 
of  the  Midland  Sectional  Agreement,  less  5  per 
cent.  The  Union  representatives  indicated  that 
they  could  not  accept,  neither  were  they  prepared 
to  recommend  their  members  to  accept,  these  con- 
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ditions.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Cardiff  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  N.U.C.O.  ill  the  district  the  proposals 
were  unanimously  rejected,  and  the  deputation 
was  instructed  to  negotiate  further,  with  the  view, 
if  at  all  possible,  of  reaching  a  settlement  on  the 
basis  of  the  iqiQ  scale. 

A  further  meeting  has  since  been  held  between 
representatives  of  the  N.U.C.O.  and  the  Wages 
Boards.  This  meeting  lasted  six  hours,  and  the 
Wages  Boards  have  now  agreed  to  settle  on  the 
basis  of  the  Midland  Sectional  Agreement.  The 
N.U.C.O.  representatives  have  arranged  to 
submit  the  matter  to  a  further  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Cardiff  almost  immediatelv. 


NORTHERN  SECTION. 
Negotiations  are  in  process  with  a  view  to 
fixing  up  a  new  wages  agreement  for  this  section. 
One  meeting  has  already  been  held  between 
the  different  parties  at  which  the  board  submitted 
certain  proposals.  The  proposals  were  un- 
acceptable, and  after  a  lengthy  discussion  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  give  both  sides  a  further 
opportunity  of  consulting  their  constituents. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  the  date  of  the  next  meet- 
ing has  not  been  fixed,  although  it  is  anticipated 
that  it  will  be  held  in  the  ver>^  near  future. 


NORTH-EAST   LANCASHIRE. 

Ax  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the 
v'^mall  Societies'  Hours  and  Wages  Board  in  the 
above  district,  whereby  a  reduction  on  existing 
wages  has  been  agreed  to,  on  the  understanding 
that  it  will  operate  up  to  the  end  of  April,  and 
that  before  that  time  the  parties  will  meet  with 
the  view  of  setting  up  a  new  wages  agreement 
based  on  turnover.  While  the  agreement  has 
been  accepted,  it  has  only  been  accepted  under 
protest,  as  the  members  of  the  N.U.C.O.  in  that 
district  consider  that  there  is  no  ju.stification 
for  the  existence  of  this  separate  body.  They 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  questions  regard- 
ing conditions  and  wages  of  officials  should  be 
negotiated  between  the  N.U.C.O.  and  the  Sectional 
Council  of  Hours  and  Wages  Boards. 


SOUTHERN  SECTION. 
IxFOR>L\Tiox  has  just  come  to  hand  that  Ban- 
bury Co-operative  Industrial  Society  Limited, 
has  adopted  the  Kent  agreement,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  adjustments  shall  be  on  a  six  months' 
basis  instead  of  quarterly. 


SCOTLAND. 
Ix   view   of   the   fact   that   the   movement   in 
Scotland  has  not  yet  seem  ifit .  to  negotiate  with 


its  officials  through  the  medium  of  the  hours  and 
wages  boards,  it  has  been  necessary  to  deal  with 
certain  societies  recently. 

In  one  case  a  meeting  of  the  parties  concerned 
has  already  been  held  ;  while  it  is  fully  expected 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  other  meetings 
will  be  arranged.  Nothing  of  a  definite  nature  has 
so  far  transpired.  While  being  loth  to  reiterate 
former  arguments,  we  feel  constrained  again  to 
make  a  further  appeal  to  the  societies  in  Scotland 
to  agree  to  all  questions  relative  to  conditions  and 
wages,  so  far  as  officials  are  concerned,  being 
negotiated  between  the  hours  and  wages  board 
and  the  Officials'  Union. 


HUDDERSFIELD   DISTRICT. 

A  MEETING  of  the  members  in  the  above  district 
was  held  at  Huddersfield,  on  February  28th. 
The  general  secretary  was  present,  and  delivered 
a  lengthy  address,  taking  as  the  subject  of  his 
remarks  the  need  for  "  re-organisation."  An 
interesting  discussion  followed,  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  executive  would  in  the  near 
future  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  address  delivered  by  the  general 
secretary.  

ANNUAL  MEETING. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  N.U.C.O.  will  be 
held  at  Brighton,  on  Tuesday,  June  6th,  at  6  p.m. 
The  hall  at  which  the  meeting  will  be  held  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  fixed.  Full  particulars 
of  the  meeting  will  be  published  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  "  Co-operative  Official." 


THE  NEW  OFFICE  ADDRESS 

Will  members  please  note  that  the  Central 
Office  address  is  22,  Long  Millgate,  Manchester. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  a  large  number  of 
letters  received  are  still  addressed  to  the  old 
address.  vStranger  still,  many  members  who  send 
letters  to  the  old  address  complain  if  they  do  not 
receive  an  answer  to  their  epistles  from  the  general 
secretary  by  return  of  post. 


Wealth  is  not  national  wealth  if  it  pass  only 
to  a  few  and  give  those  few  power  to  exploit  their 
fellows.  It  is  not  so  in  the  economic  sense.  It  is 
not  so  even  in  the  political  sense,  for  in  all  countries 
men  become  less  national  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  amass  riches.  Wealth  is  only  estimable  when 
it  is  a  commonwealth  ;  and  what  is  called  indus- 
trial development,  when  it  does  not  signify  industry 
developed  in  a  commonwealth,  signifies  national 
loss  and  not  gain,  whatever  the  trade  returns  may 
say.  •  -^Darrell  Figgis. 
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Office  Organisation  and  Management. 

By   C.   C.    POPHAM 
(Secetar/,  Newton  Abbot  Co'opcrativc  Society). 


A  Paper  read  at  a  Conference  of  the  Devon  Co-operative  Conference  Association,  held  at  Newton 
Abbot,  on  December  ijth,  1921.  It  should  be  remembered  that  many  societies  in  this  district  arc  very  small, 
hence   the   nature    of  the    advice  given    by   the    writer. 


No  one  who  is  in  touch  with  commercial 
offices  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  changes  in 
methods  of  organisation  which  have  characterised 
the  last  few  decades.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
enormous  growth  of  population  at  home  has 
increased  competition,  but  the  great  efforts  which 
have  been  made  by  Continental  nations  to  tap 
the  trade  of  the  world  have  quickened  the  activities 
and  added  an  additional  spur  to  the  ambition  of 
the  Enghsh-speaking  race,  who  reahse  that  new 
methods  are  necessary  if  the  headway  gained 
by  their  forefathers  is  to  be  maintained.  With 
new  men  come  always  new  methods  and  often 
new  manners,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary 
hy  all  who  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
that  these  new  methods  should  be  studied,  and, 
where  telling  for  increased  efficiency  or  economy, 
adopted.  The  da}'  has  gone  past,  never  to  return, 
when  great  commercial  undertakings  could  afford 
to  have  their  offices  conducted  on  the  slow,  if 
steady  and  reliable,  lines  of  old,  and  it  is  now 
realised  that  the  office  is  to  a  business  what  the 
main  spring  is  to  a  watch.  The  office  of  any 
successful  business  organisation  must  be  the 
brain  of  the  whole  concern  :  it  must  be  the  nerve 
centre  of  the  entire  mechanism,  and  so  responsive 
in  its  organism  that  it  shall  instantly  feel  any 
weakness  or  failure  in  any  outlying  branch. 

The  present  position  of  man}'  of  our  societies 
can  be  traced  to  antediluvian  methods  of  book- 
keeping and  lack  of  internal  checks ;  one  can  only 
assume  that  such  societies  have  paid  dividends 
in  the  past  out  of  circumstances  and  good  luck 
more  than  good  management.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  in  a  co-operative  society  the 
secretary  and  manager  shall  be  as  much  part 
and  parcel  of  the  society  as  a  twin  engine  is  of 
a  motor  cycle.  They  should  pull  together,  and 
it  is  only  when  this  is  done  that  the  bes'fe  results 
can  be  expected,  and  will  be  produced.  The 
successful  official  must  cultivate  self-control. 
Coolness,  quietness  of  demeanour  and  utterance, 
firmness  of  manner,  and  uniform  command  of 
temper  are  certain  to  ensure  obedience  and  respect. 
Shouting,  blustering,  and  bullying  may  appear 
to  have  a  temporary'  effect,  but  continued  indul- 
•gence  will  soon  be  recognised  as  a  sign  of  weakness 


and  induce  contempt  and  perhaps  even  hatred 
in  the  minds  of  subordinates.  Self-control  is  to 
some  extent  a  matter  of  health.  The  bilious, 
"  hvery  "  man  will  at  times  find  it  difficult  to 
maintain  his  evenness  of  temjjer,  and  it  is  there- 
fore im])ortant,  from  the  business  point  of  view, 
that  bodily  health  should  be  as  good  as  possible. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  me  to 
dwell  largely  upon  the  personnel  of  staff  or  office 
accommodation  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in 
the  appointment  of  clerks  and  bookkeepers  the 
certificates  as  issued  by  the  Co-operative  Union 
should  have  some  weight  with  the  committee  in 
their  approval  of  the  selections.  The  question 
of  office  accommodation  is  one  which,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  society, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  ever>'  society  adojjt 
the  card  index  system  for  filing  of  important 
matters,  as  this  can  be  a  live  wire  where  system 
is  concerned,  and  besides  this,  it  is  ea.sy  to  work, 
takes  only  half-a-minute  to  use,  and  yet  is  efficient, 
cheap,  and  serviceable. 

The  cards  can  always  be  arranged  to  suit  the 
particular  purpo.se  for  which  you  require  constant 
information.  It  may  be  adopted  for  recording 
particulars  of  customers'  credit,  for  records  of 
contracts,  for  emplojxes'  records,  &c.,  as  per 
examples ". — 

Share  Number  150.         CONWAY  ELLEN  (Mrs.), 

Park  Road, 
S/Capital.     C/»l.  Nunburnholme.         Limit.  ;^i  153. 

To  Goods  Invoice  ' 

B.33      £1      I     6 

Employee's  Record. 

Name   

Address    

Date  of  Birth Dept 

Date  of  commencing  service  here 

Service  with  previous  employers 


Commencing  Salary Increases 

Special  qualifications 

Interviewed  by  Committee    

Reasons   -■  • 

Remarks  on  the  performance  of  duties 
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\\'ith  reference  to  the  internal  check  previouslj^ 
mentioned  :  there  are  many  ways  of  effecting  this, 
but  perhaps  there  is  no  better  system  for  the 
average  size  society  than  that  afforded  by  the  nse 
of  the  National  Cash  Registers.  In  the  one  case 
the  till  is  pro\-ided  with  keys  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  a  typewriter,  enabling  the  amount 
of  the  receipt  to  be  registered  inside  the  machine 
and  to  be  at  the  same  time  exhibited  within  sight 
of  the  customer  making  the  payment,  which  is 
supposed  to  provide  a  check  against  fraudulent 
manipulations.  The  more  expensive  varieties 
of  this  type  provide  an  automatic  adding  appa- 
ratus, which  enables  the  total  receipts  that  should 
be  in  the  till  to  be  readily  arrived  at  and  checked 
against  its  contents.  In  addition  to  this  the  type 
specially    manufactured  for  co-operative  societies 


system  for  checking  transfers  of  goods.  All 
goods  transferred  to  the  branches  from  the  ware- 
house or  central  premises  should  be  accompanied 
with  an  invoice  charged  to  each  branch  at  selling 
prices.  Thus  the  branch  manager  can  check 
his  goods  with  the  invoice  and  see  that  he  is  getting 
all  the  commodities  for  which  he  has  been  charged, 
and,  further,  he  can  also  check  his  prices  and  see 
that  he  is  getting  the  right  prices  for  his  goods, 
and  thus  eliminate  all  possibilities  of  over  or 
under  charging.  Empties,  sacks,  or  goods  returned 
are  credited.  The  cash  paid  in  by  the  branch 
manager  is  also  credited  against  his  particular 
branch.  The  recording  of  the  sales,  transfers, 
and  credits  is  done  at  the  general  offices,  and 
at  the  half-year  end  you  can  check  each  particular 
branch  as  per  illustration  : — 


No.  I  Branch. 


i        s.      d. 
Januan.-  ist,  1921  : — 

To  Stock  to'  begin 15°     o     o 

,,  Debts 20     o     o 

June  31st  : — 
„  Goods  Transferred   3.000     o     o 


;^3,i70     o     o 


I      s-  d. 

By  Cash  sent  to  Head  Office 2,800     o  o 

,,   Credits,    Returns,    and  Leakage  Allow- 

,.                ance    100     o  o 

,,    Debts 18     o  o 

,,   Stock  to  end     152     o  o 


;^3,i7o     o     o 


issues  a  check  and  records  the  individual  takings 
of  each  assistant.  But,  of  course,  whichever  type 
is  adopted  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
like  all  other  mechanical  devices,  tills  are  prac- 
tically useless  unless  accompanied  b}'  a  sufficient 
amount  of  inteUigent  supervision. 

Correspondence. 
It  is  surprising,  and  yet  a  well-known  fact,  for 
one  society  to  write  to  another  society  and  not 
to  have  a  reply  for  a  week  or  so.  Upon  investiga- 
tion we  find  sometimes  it-is  due  to  the  part-time 
secretary-,  and  ver\'  often  to  the  fact  that  the 
necessarv-  apparatus  for  dealing  with  corre- 
spondence is  missing.  One  of  the  leading  type- 
writer companies  has  a  ver\'  telling  poster  in  two 
di\-isions,  the  first  depicting  a  secretary'  surrounded 
with  letters  which  he  is  laboriously  writing  by 
hand,  and  anon  gazing  up  in  despair  at  a  clock 
pointing  to  9  p.m. ;  the  second  half  shows  the  same 
iiidi\-idual,  spick  and  span,  with  hat  and  gloves 
on,  just  going  home  as  the  clock  points  to  five  ; 
whilst  a  fair  typist  takes  out  a  bundle  of  neatly- 
tr\-ped  letters,  and  the  poster  does  not  exaggerate 
the  difference  to  the  secretary.  For  filing  copies 
of  letters  the  card  index  system  on  a  larger  style 
will  be  found  very  serviceable. 

Branch  Accounts. 
Many   societies   have   recently   traced    a   large 
amount  of  leakage  to  their  branches,   and  have 
attributed   this   to    the    absence    of    an    efficient 


By  keeping  the  work  up  to  date  during  the 
half-year,  in  addition  to  the  information  got  at 
the  end  of  the  trading  period,  it  is  easy  to  deter- 
mine   approximately   the   amount   of   stock   each 

branch  has.  ^ 

Finance. 

Where  a  society  does  a  fairly  large  turnover 
there  should  be  a  daily  banking  of  all  moneys 
received. 

Where  a  cashier  is  kept  a  periodical  internal 
check  should  be  conducted  by  the  secretary  to 
ensure  that  all  moneys  received  are  duly  brought 
into  account. 

Above  all,  the  advice  of  a  duly-qualified  auditor 
should  always  be  sought  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  accounting  system  in  operation,  and  any 
suggestions  that  he  may  make  should  be  fully 
and  exhaustively  considered. 

The  general  form  of  cash  book  of  a  society  takes 
the  form  shown  on  the  following  page ;  it  is  simple 
to  use  and  gives  good  results. 

FVoni  this  cash  book  we  enter  into  a  cash 
analysis  book  which  is  ruled  with  fifteen  columns, 
one  for  each  week  during  the  quarter  and  two  for 
adjustments,  so  that  at  the  end  of  such  quarter 
when  we  balance  up  we  know  at  a  glance  what 
our  sales  have  been,  how  much  we  have  had 
invested,  and  also  what  we  have  paid  for  wages 
and  how  much  share  capital  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  receipts  as  they  come  in  for  payments  for 
goods  and  expenses  are  numbered  consecutively 
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Cash  Book. 


i  s.  d. 

To  Sales — Central 350  o  o 

Drapery    65  o  o 

Outfittiug 45  o  o 

No.  I    Branch     120  o  o 

,,     2          ,,           60  o  o 

..     3          • •••      55  o  o 


i;(>95     o 

,  Share  Contributions    .  .  . 40  10 

,  Penny  Bank 12   17 

,  Rents 

,  Entrance  Fees    

,  Bank  Withdrawals  : — 


i  s.  d. 

00567     33     o  o 

8  99     o  o 

9  14     o  o 
7"     53     o  o 


o   12 
o     4 


Cash  to  begin 


199 

0 

0 

£948 

5 

3 
2 

6 

5 

i;953 

5 

II 

By 


Goods — C.W.S 99     o 

,,  Co-operative  Federation 55     o 


d. 


/.1 5^ 

Wages    37 

Health  In.surance,  &c u 

I'ostage  Stamps o 

Shares  Withdrawn n,}^ 

Penny  liank  Withdrawn .  14 

Telephone    o 

Bank  Depo.sits    C^-^ 

£250 
£2i5 
705 


,,   Cash  to  end 


;^942     8     o 
10  17   II 

^953     5   I' 


Cash  Analysis  Book. 


DEBIT. 


Description. 


To  Sales- 


-Central         

Drapery  . .  .  . 
Outfitting  .  .  .  . 
No.    I     Branch. 


Share  Contributions 

Penny  Bank 

Rents 

Entrance  Fees    .... 
Bank  Withdrawals    , 


,,  Cash  to  begin 


w 

eek 

ending 

Nov.  5  1921. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

350 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

695 

0 

0 

40 

10 

0 

12 

17 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

4 

0 

199 

0 

0 

;^948     3     6 
525 

;^953     5   II 


►o 

w 

f1 

-0 

t^ 

'O 

Q 

?^ 

s 

s 

s 

0 

s 

•^ 

B 

0 

u 

^ 

u-) 

^ 

« 

s 

S 

0 

>^ 

^ 

? 

0 

^ 

M 

CREDIT. 

Description. 


Week 

ending 

Nov.  5/1921. 


£ 

By  Goods    15^ 

,,   Carriage 


I=>2 


o 


Wages    

Health  Insurance 

Postage  and  Telephones 

Shares  Withdrawn 

Penny  Bank  


Bank  Deposits    70J 


37     0 

o  15 

o   12 

33     o 

14     o 


o 


■2  "^ 


1  '■'"i 


Cash  to  end 


;^942     J 
10  I- 


;^953 


and  filed,  such  number  being  placed  on  the  left 
of  the  item  in  the  cash  book  as  given  above. 
There  is  also  a  folio  column  on  the  right  side  and 
in  this  we  enter  the  folio  of  the  trade  ledger,  while 
in  the  trade  ledger  we  enter  the  number  of  the 
receipt,  which,  besides  providing  a  means  of  easy 
reference,  provides  a  good  check.  From  the  cash 
book  it  is  very  easy  to  check  the  bank  account 
with  the  C.W.S.  statement. 

Stocktaking. 

Stocktaking   is    probably   the    most    important 
part  of  the  work  which  goes  to  make  the  books 


the  record  of  the  business.  On  its  accuracy  de- 
pends the  correctness  of  the  trade  account,  profit 
and  loss  account,  and  balance  sheet.  Not  only 
will  an  error  in  stocktaking  affect  the  amount  of 
profit  believed  to  be  earned,  and  the  figures  of 
various  expenses,  &c.,  as  regards  the  various 
percentages ;  it  will  also  have  an  effect  on 
future  years,  and  especially  if  there  is  keen  com- 
petition to  be  met,  so  that  consequent  loss  is 
inevitable.  The  question  of  stocktaking  involves 
also  a  heavier  responsibility  on  the  manager, 
because  while  in  other  directions  he  is  usually 
under  the  direction  of  the  board,  and  the  actions 
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of  both  himself  and  his  board  are  open  to  the 
critici'^m  of  the  auditor,  in  this  matter  the  directors 
and  auditor  can  only  lay  down  the  principle  upon 
wliich  stock  shall  be  taken  and  check  the  arith- 
metical accuracy  of  the  figures  which  the  manager 
lays  before  them. 

The  auditor,  frequently  in  the  old  days,  and  al- 
most invariably  since  the  decision  given  in  the 
Law  Courts  in  the  case  of  the  Kingston  Cottpn 
Mills  Company  Ltd.,  states  in  his  certificate  or 
report  that  the  stock  is  taken  and  certified  by  the 
directors  and  accepts  a  certificate  from  them  as 
to  its  accuracy.  It  must  further  be  remembered 
that  if  a  society  declares  a  dividend  which  has 
not  been  earned  out  of  profits  (which  might  occur 
through  an  over-valuation  of  stock)  the  parties 
responsible  for  such  over-statement  would  be 
liable,  and  might,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  called  upon  to  repay  such  sums  wrongfully 
distributed.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
importance  of  stocktaking  both  to  the  society 
and  the  manager  and  directors.  Every  commodity, 
according  to  its  nature,  must  be  counted,  weighed 
or  measured,  and  then  entered  upon  the  stock 
sheets.  All  classes  of  stock  will  be  priced  at  cost 
or  market  price,  whichever  is  lower,  excepting 
where  in  any  particular  case  it  is  considered 
advisable  to  write  off  a  special  discount  for  any 
reason. 

Ever\-  stock  sheet  should  be  checked  by  an  inde- 
pendent clerk  to  avoid  or  reduce  to  a  minimum 
all  possibihty  of  error.  Where  a  leakage  ledger 
is  kept  it  would  be  as  well  when  the  stock  sheets 
are  finished  to  compare  the  stocks  as  shown  thereby 
with  the  balance  shown  by  such  ledger,  and  any 
large  difference  should  reqtdre  an  explanation. 
Small  leakages  will  frequently  occur,  and  can 
hardly  be  guarded  against  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events.  The  stocktaking  having  been  fully 
completed  and  the  summary  prepared,  it  is  usual 
for  the  stocktakers  to  give  a  certificate  dealing 
with  the  stock  they  have  taken,  probably  in  a 
form  similar  to  the  following  :— 

Stocktakers'  Certific.a.te. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  schedule 
of  stocktaking  at prices  less discount. 


Signed 


Stocktakers. 
It  is  also  usual  for  the  secretary-  to  send  out 
circulars  to  the  various  firms  with  which  business 
is  done,  asking  them  to  show  the  amount  ov/ing 
by  the  society-  to  them  for  goods,  and  when  these 
are  returned  the  auditor  can  check  them  with 
the  trade  ledger. 


Audit. 

The  most  strenuous  time  for  the  secretary 
perhaps  is  at  the  half-year  end,  when  the  date 
for  audit  draws  near.  Often  an  auditor  has  arrived 
to  conduct  an  audit  and  has  found  the  books, 
uncompleted,  a  really  deplorable  feature,  which, 
to  some  extent,  reflects  upon  the  committee  of 
the  respective  society,  seeing  it  is  their  duty  to 
see  that  the  accounts  are  properly  kept,  &c.  The 
audit  should,  however,  present  no  difficulty,  as- 
there  is  verj'  little  in  it  other  than  stock  sheets 
and  the  share  summary  that  call  for  extraordinary 
"  slogging."  The  first  task  should  be  to  balance 
the  cash  analysis  book  and  see  that  all  payments 
for  fixed  stock,  &c.,  are  duly  entered  in  the  im- 
personal accounts.  This  being  done,  and  a  balance 
effected,  attention  can  be  given  to  the  bank  account, 
which  should  be  reconciled  with  the  bank  state- 
ment. The  expenses  account  is  next,  and  some- 
times difficulty  presents  itself  here  in  the  occa- 
sional apportioning  of  expenses.  If,  however, 
the  simple  adjustment  account  is  used,  as  outUned 
in  "Co-operative  Bookkeeping"  (page  280),  it 
should    be    only  a  temporary  difficulty. 

Insurance. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  value 
of  adequate  insurances  on  stocks  and  various, 
properties.  More  often  than  not  a  society  will 
effect  an  insurance  on  stock. for  so  much,  but  as 
sales  increase  and  the  society  grows  larger  it  is 
very  necessary  to  see  if  the  policy  does  not 
want  revising.  Of  course  all's  well  as  long  as 
no  fire  occurs,  but  what  is  the  position  if  such  an 
event  did  happen  ?  It  might  probably  mean 
that  in  addition  to  the  amount  you  would  receive 
from  the  Insurance  Company,  that  your  reserve 
funds  would  be  swallowed  up.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  that  the  Insurance  Company  may 
even  refuse  to  pay  in  full  on  the  grounds 
that  the  stock  was  inadequately  covered. 

Committee  Statistics. 

It  would  be  a  grave  omission  in  preparing  even 
this  brief  resume  if  I  left  out  statistics  for  the 
use  of  the  committees.  The  board  should  be 
.supplied  with  the  weekly  sales,  in  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  periods,  the  amounts  of 
share  capital,  penny  bank,  and  loans  invested 
each  week,  and  the  withdrawals.  The  amount 
standing  to  the  society's  credit  in  the  bank  is 
often  a  guide  when  any  question  that  entails 
expenditure  is  being  considered,  while  the  in- 
clusion of  the  amount  owing  to  the  C.W.S.  on 
trade  account  is  a  constant  reminder  that  before 
laying  out  on  heavy  commitments  on,  sa}',  land, 
buildings,  or  fixed  .stock,  there  is  already  the  item 
of  trade  creditors  to  be  considered. 
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THE   OVERCOAT. 


By  F.    MANNING  SPROiTON. 

The  thermometer  suddenly  speeding  towards 
zero,  Ephraim,  the  ready-made  tailor,  was  doing 
extremely  well  over  overcoats. 

His  shop  was  ahvays  brilliantly  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity ;  that  and  the  fine  display  of  overcoats 
caused  it  to  be  about  the  warmest-looking  place 
in  the  town.  But  none  of  the  coats  in  the  window 
were  so  fine  and  warm  as  Kphraim's  own  beautiful 
Astrakan. 

Behold  him  on  a  winter  evening  blissfully, 
yet  perhaps  a  trifle  contemptuously,  contemplating 
the  stock  exhibited  in  his  own  shop  window  ! 
There  were  coats  to  suit  all  buyers,  from  30s. 
upwards.  So  superbly  "  dressed  "  was  the  shop 
that  you  could  almost  hear  it  say,  in  its  vanity, 
"  Look  at  me  "  ;  at  any  rate,  everybody  did  look 
at  it,  and  very  many  passed  into  the  shop. 

Around  the  shop  stood  the  usual  types  of 
humanity,  in  their  different  stages  of  prosperity 
and  povert}'. 

A  ragged  youth  of  twenty-one  or  so,  clad  in  a 
pair  of  grey  flannel  trousers  and  threadbare  coat 
collarless  and  tieless,  slipped,  and  bumped  against 
the  suddenly  indignant  but  still  resplendent 
Astrakan.  The  hunger- visited  young  fellow 
mumbled  some  sort  of  something  that  was  meant 
for  an  apolog\-,  and  moved  wretchedly  away. 

Ephraim  stared  after  him,  turned  pale  as  if 
he  had  experienced  an  emotional  as  well  as  a 
physical  shock,  and,  thoughtfully  went  into  the 
shop.    ..... 

Ragged  crowds  stood  in  queues  freezing  out- 
side Ephraim's  shop.  One  by  one,  in  their  turn, 
they  dragged  themselves  in  ;  and  one  by  one  they 
scurried  out  again,  each  man  wearing  a  fine  warm 
overcoat,  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

Ephraim  was  disposing  of  his  handsome  stock 
of  overcoats  at  the  ridiculous  price  of  5s.  a  time  ! 

Of  course,  nobody  could  even  begin  to  imagine 
why  :  not  even  the  police  or  the  asylums.  At 
first  the  queues  used  to  anmse  themselves  by 
guessing,  but  after  a  little  time  they  just  took 
the  phenomenon  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
solitary  young  man,  who  supposed  that  Ephraim 
was  acting  so  out  of  pit}'  for  the  poor,  cold  coat- 
less,  was  qmckly  suppressed  for  a  fool. 

Meanwhile,  thanks  to  Ephraim,  men's  frozen 
limbs  were  beginning  to  thaw'. 

In  one  or  two  cases  the  overcoated  began  to 
quarrel  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  their  coats  ; 
there  was  one  free  fight,  and  the  beautiful  coats 


of  the  combatants  were  torn  to  shreds.  But  the 
combatants  shook  hands,  bought  each  other  a 
drink,  and  themselves  another  beautiful  overcoat 
at  Ephraim's. 

So  the  sale  went  merrily  on,  till  there  were 
few  that  went  coatless.  Ivphraim's  shop  window 
began  to  look  poor,  and  he  himself  under-nourished  ; 
he  became  shabbier,  and,  like  his  shop  window, 
more  and  more  "  undressed." 

At  last  the  expected  hapj)ened,  the  shutters 
went  up  at  Ephraim's.  ICj^hraim  himself  was 
lost  until  the  winter  two  years  later,  when  a 
policeman  found  him,  coatless,  purloining  an 
overcoat  from  the  emporium  that  was  once  his 
own  shop. 

A  frightfully  emaciated-looking  young  man 
stood  with  liphraim  in  the  dock,  if  anything  more 
emaciated  than  Ivphraim  himself.  In  answer  to 
a  question  put  to  him  by  the  magistrate,  he  said, 
in  a  clear  voice  : 

"  It  wasn't  for  himself  he  stole  the  coat,  it 
was  for  me." 


NORTH-EASTERN  (SCOTLAND;  N.C.M.A. 


A  WELL-ATTENDED  meeting  of  members  of  the 
above  Association  took  place  on  the  S.C.W.S. 
premises,  Seagate,  Dundee,  on  Tuesday,  February 
14th.  The  principal  item  on  the  programme  was 
a  paper  submitted  by  Mr.  James  Wilkie  ^manager 
of  the  S.C.W.S.  Dundee  branch),  entitled  "  Present 
Financial  Conditions  at  Home  and  Abroad." 
In  plain  language  the  writer  presented  the  different 
aspects  of  our  currency  problems  from  the  two 
standpoints     of     "  deflation  "     and     "  inflation." 

Mr.  Gavin  (High-street,  Arbroath),  who  occupied 
the  chair,  compHmented  the  writer  of  the  paper 
for  having  presented  to  them,  in  good  plain  I{nglish, 
some  aspects  of  a  subject  which  ordinarily  is  so 
full  of  pitfalls  and  difficult  points  as  to  be  almost 
beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  understand.  A  most 
interesting  discussion  ensued,  taken  part  in  by 
Messrs.  Clark  (City  of  Perth),  Hood  (Equitable, 
Arbroath),  Baird  (City  of  Dundee),  and  Taylor 
(West  Port,  Arbroath). 


A  MEETING  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
N.U.C.O.  was  held  in  Manchester,  on  Wednesday, 
Februar>-  22nd.  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilkinson  presided, 
other  members  of  the  executive  present  being 
Messrs.  Rathbone,  Cole,  Scott,  Gavin,  Newbold, 
Whitney,  and  Thompson.  A  summar>'  of  the 
business  transacted  at  this  meeting  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  April  number  of  the  "  Co-operative 
Official." 
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In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Ivxecutive 
Committee  of  the  N.C.M.A.,  held  in  Manchester  on 
Februan.-  21st,  arrangements  were  made  for  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  address  a  gathering  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Xorth-Western  Section 
Managers'  Association.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Swingler  (president  of  the  association)  was  unable 
to  be  present,  owing  to  illness,  and  the  chair  was 
therefore  occupied  by  Mr.  \V.  J.  Whitney  (the 
general  secretars-),  who  was  supported  bv  Messrs. 
G.  Haw.  C.  W.'Newbold.  H.  Winterbottom,  and 
F.  W.  Knox,  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Whitney,  at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings, 
stated  that  the  national  executive  committee  were 
anxious  to  discover  what  exactly  was  required  by 
the  various  district  associations,  in  order  that  they 
might  formulate  a  policy  acceptable  to  managers 
in  all  parts  of  the  countr\*. 

Mr.  G.  Haw  then  introduced  the  question  of 
organisation,  and  said  a  proposal  had  been  sent  to 
the  executive  to  the  effect  that  the  N.C.M.A.  and 
the  Co-operative  Secretaries'  Association  should  be 
merged  in  the  N.U.C.O.,  and  that  the  latter 
organisation  should  be  organised  in  districts  and 
sections  on  the  lines  of  the  Co-operative  Union. 
He  explained  the  difficulties  now  confronting  the 
smaller  associations,  and  remarked  that  inquiries 
were  often  sent  to  him  on  what  were  really  trade 
union  matters.  They  had  therefore  to  be  passed 
through  the  executive  of  the  N.C.M.A.,  and  then 
on  to  the  executive  of  the  N.U.C.O.  The  managers 
in  the  Leeds  district  thought  they  should  be 
organised  as  branches  of  the  N.U.C.O.,  but  for 
craft  and  technical  purposes  should  still  keep 
separate  associations. 

Messrs.  Dawson,  Winterbottom  (St.  Helens),  and 
Roddis  (Beswick)  did  not  think  it  possible  to  merge 
the  N.C.M.A.  into  the  N.U.C.O.  at  the  present 
time.  The  former  existed  for  social,  educational, 
and  technical  objects,  whilst  the  latter  was  purely 
a  trade  union.  In  their  opinion,  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned  that  there  should  be  a 
special  National  Co-operative  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, separate  from  the  N.U.C.O.,  although  working 
in  close  association  with  the  latter  body. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Newbold  afterwards  gave  a  much- 
appreciated  address  on  matters  of  present-day 
interest.  He  observed  that  their  greatest  dif- 
fictilt\-  to-day,  as  managers,  was  uncertainty.  The 
markets  were  uncertain  and  results  were  uncer- 
tain. They  did  not  know  what  was  going  to 
happen  in  regard  to  the  wages  of  their  staffs,  and 
although  they  thought  wages  must  drop,  they 
wanted  employees  to  have  a  decent  living  wage. 
Certain  company  shops  in   the   south   were   now 


paying  £2  and  £2  5s.  a  week  to  men. working  in 
grocery  shops.  It  was  necessary  thoroughly  to 
overhaul  their  business  methods  during  these  slack 
times,  and  also  to  improve  their  services.  Members' 
needs  were  not  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1914, 
and  managers  needed  to  organise  their  societies  to 
satisfy  these  needs  in  a  businesslike  way  by  putting 
a  little  more  vigour  into  their  selling  methods. 
He  had  visited  vSelfridge's,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  money  spent  on  educational  pur- 
poses and  to  make  the  employees  contented. 

Messrs.  Shaw  (Stockport),  Roddis  (Beswick), 
and  Whittaker  (Crompton)  joined  in  the  discussion 
following  Mr.  Newbold's  address,  which  was  of  a 
stimulating  and  informative  character. 

Mr.  F.  Knox  next  gave  a  short  but  bracing 
speech,  interspersed  with  humorous  stories,  which 
pleased  the  meeting  immensely.  He  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  the  managers  to  stick  together, 
especially  during  the  present  very  difficult  period. 

In  closing  the  meeting,  Mr.  Whitney  urged  the 
managers  present  to  endeavour  to  secure  facilities 
for  all  departmental  heads  to  attend  the  forth- 
coming Trades  and  Business  Conferences. 


Mr.  R.  Stell,  F.R.C.A.,  the  general  secretar>^ 
of  the  Horwich  Society,  is  leaving  Horwich 
to  take  up  a  similar  position  with  the  Blackley 
Society.  Mr.  Stell,  who  has  for  some  time  sup- 
plied information  relating  to  the  vSecretaries'  Asso- 
ciation for  publication  in  these  pages,  served  the 
Horwich  Society  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 
Starting  as  a  jtmior  clerk  in  the  society's  office, 
he  rose  to  the  position  of  secretary  in  seven  years, 
being  appointed  nearly  nine  years  ago.  A  Fellow 
of  the  Corporation  of  Registered  Accountants,  and 
a  member  of  the  National  Executive  of  the  Co- 
operative Secretaries'  Association,  Mr.  Stell  holds 
certificates  for  the  following  subjects,  in  which  he 
passed  with  honours  :  English,  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  Accountancy,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Advanced  Accountancy,  Salesmanship,  Co-opera- 
tion, Advanced  Co-operative  Accountancy,  and 
Co-operative  Auditing. 

The  Blackley  Society,  which  has  a  membership 
of  about  10,000,  affords  more  scope  for  Mr.  Stell, 
whose  many  friends  will  wish  him  everv'  success 
in  his  new  sphere  of  activity. 


CoNGRATUi^ATiONS  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Young  (late 
managing- secretary  of  the  Eccles  Society)  on  his 
appointment  as  general  manager  of  the  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  Co-operative  Association.  Mr.  Young,  who 
was  with  the  Eccles  vSociety  about  six  years, 
is  well-known  as  a  man  of  force,  character,  and 
vigorous  speech  ;  and  Edinburgh  co-operators  will 
soon  know  his  quality. 
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WASTE    OF    LIFE. 


Yesterday  was  my  birthday.  And,  counting 
the  years  since  I  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  1 
suddenly  woke  to  the  knowledge  that  I  am  no 
longer  youthful.  In  a  couple  of  years  or  so  I 
shall  be  forty  years  old.  If  it  be  true,  as  says  the 
scripture,  that  the  years  of  a  man's  life  are  three 
score  and  ten,  half  my  days  have  gone.  "  Gracious 
heaven  !  "  said  I,  waking.  "Is  it  really  true 
that  I  am  halfway  through  life  ?  Must  I  hence- 
forth hoard  my  days  as  a  miser  hoards  gold  ?  " 
How  large  a  part  of  my  term  of  existence  is 
already  wasted  ! 

Clearly,  one's  days  being  so  few,  one  ought  to 
make  the  most  of  life  while  it  lasts.  Even  if  a 
brave  man  dare  not  hoard  his  days  as  a  miser,  only 
a  fool  would  squander  life  like  a  spendthrift. 
Yet  what  has  life  been  worth  to  me  hitherto  ? 
What  dividends  of  joy  and  contentment  has  it 
so  far  yielded  ?  "It  would  not  be  worth  while," 
wise  Goethe  said,  "  to  live  for  seventy  years, 
if  all  the  wisdom  of  this  world  were  but  folly  in 
the  sight  of  God." 

I  reviewed  my  days  from  their  beginning. 
One's  childhood  can  hardly  be  taken  into  the 
reckoning,  for  childhood  is  merely  a  curtain- 
raiser — a  pleasant  preface  to  conscious  being. 
One  is  then  too  innocent  to  number  the  hours  or 
to  distinguish  between  one  day  and  another. 
The  days  pass  ;  one  grows — bigger,  if  not  wiser  ! 
Nothing     else     happens.     And     after     childhood, 

wnen  Shades  of  the  prison  house. 

Begin  to  close  upon  the  gro\ving  boy  ? 

A  hard  apprenticeship — long  days  of  standing 
behind  a  store  counter — longer  evenings  spent  in 
delivering  heavy  parcels  of  groceries  on  the  "  way 
home."  Next,  servitude  as  a  journeyman, 
responsibility  as  a  manager,  labour  without 
honour  as  first  in  command  of  an  mipoverished 
society's  mixed  business.  Work  and  worry  enough 
and  to  spare  ;  payment  much  smaller  than  one 
desired — perhaps  even  less  than  one  deserved  ; 
of  untroubled  leisure,  unpledged  freedom,  genuine 
delight  in  labour,  little  or  none. 

Thereafter,  innumerable  mornings  and  evenings 
lost  in  committee  rooms  ;  interminable  discussions 
on  nothing  in  particular  ;  insupportable  nights  in 
railway  coaches,  wherein  an  aching  body  found  no 
rest,  and  a  tired  brain  no  peace.  Militant  trade 
imionism,  labour  agitation  ;  strikes,  elections  ;  pro- 
paganda and  preaching  ;  teaching  by  voice  and 
pen  ;  evolutionan,-  politics  and  a  military 
barrack  ;  storms  and  tempests  ;  alarms  and  ex- 
cursions ;  part}'  strife  and  verbal  violence  ;  wars 
with  principalities  and  powers.    A  painful  method. 


this,  of  discovering  finally  that  "  to  understand 
that  the  sky  is  everywhere  blue,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  travelled  all  round  the  world." 

And  now  I  am  thirty-seven  years  old,  and  half 
my  life  has  gone!  Worse,  far  worse,  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  I  even  yet  have  really  laid  hold 
on  Hfe  or  mastered  the  difficult  business  of  living. 
I  perceive  that  Lord  Bacon  was  right  :  "  All  that 
which  is  past  is  as  a  dream  ;  and  he  that  hopes  or 
depends  upon  time  coming,  dreams  waking." 
Alas  !  for  all  fine  days  wasted  in  mere  preparation 
for  living.  Goethe  might  well  ask,  in  nuich  bitter- 
ness of  spirit,  "  How  many  years  must  a  man  be 
doing  something  before  he  learns  at  all  what  is  to 
be  done  and  how  to  do  it !  " 

Truly,  he  is  a  fool  who  wastes  his  days  in 
doing  the  day's  work  only.  We  "  who  ])ursue 
our  business  with  unslackening  stride  "  — 

Glance,  and  nod,  and  bustle  by. 
And  never  once  possess  our  soul, 
Before  we  die. 

The  sun  rises  new  every  morning  ;  the  moon  and 
the  stars  appear  at  night  ;  the  seasons  bring 
treasures  in  abundance  ;  but  who  can  spare  a 
moment  even  to  look  at  them  ?  As  I  run  to 
catch  the  morning  train  green  buds  are  bursting 
from  dead  boughs,  flowers  smile  amid  the  grass, 
small  birds — all  busily  courtijig  -flit  and  dart 
across  my  path.  But  in  such  haste  am  I  to  reach 
the  office  that  I  hardly  notice  that  winter  has 
already'  given  place  to  sprim.% 

What  Thoreau  says  is  true.  "  Men  labour 
under  a  mistake.  .  .  .  B>'  a  seeming  fate, 
commonl}'  called  necessity,  they  are  employed, 
as  it  says  in  an  old  book,  laying  up  treasures  which 
moth  and  rust  will  corrupt,  and  thieves  break 
through  and  steal.  It  is  a  fool's  life,  as  they  will 
find  when  they  get  to  the  end  of  it,  if  not  before." 
W^ho  can  deny  Wordsworth's  great    assertion  : — - 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  ; 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  ! 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon  ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers  ; 
For  this,  for  everj-  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 
It  moves  us  not. 

We  busy  people  are  big  fools — even  when  we 
least  think  so  : — 

For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay, 
Bubbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking. 

A  wise  man  would  not  strive  to  acquire  useless 
knowledge,  or  spend  his  days  in  tr>'ing  to  put  a 
wrong  world  right.  He  would  shun  disputations, 
and  avoid  public  meetings  as  he  would  the  devi^. 
I  vow  I  will  not  waste  the  second  half  of  my  life 
as  I  wasted  the  first  !  T.  W.  Mercer, 
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THE  CONSUMER    PAYS 


N.C.M.A.    MEETINGS. 


A  GEN'ER-\L  election  is  approaching,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  co-operative  officials  should  note 
how  heavily  poor  consumers  are  taxed  by  the 
present  Government.  At  the  last  general  elec- 
tion Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  supporters  secured 
the  votes  of  ignorant  electors  by  saying  they 
would  "  make  Germany  Pay."  It  now  appears, 
liowever,  that  British  consumers  are  paying  for 
the  war,  and  also  for  the  follies  and  mistakes  of 
those  who  to-day  misgovern  Britain. 

Consider  the  following  list  of  taxes,  a  copy  of 
which  should  be  posted  in  every  co-operative 
store  : — 

THE  CONSUMER  PAYS 
A  Tax  of  lOd.  on  every  pound  of  Tea. 
A  Tax  of  Is.  7|d.  on  every  7  pounds  cf  Sugar. 
A  Tax  of  5^d.  on  every  ounce  of  Tobacco. 
A  Tax  of  7d.  on  a  packet  of  20  cigarettes. 
A     Tax    of    3i,    on    every    Cinema,    Theatre, 
Cricket,  or  Football  Ticket  costing  Is.  3d. 
A  Tax  of  6 Id.  on  every  quart  of  Beer. 

The  consumer  is  compelled  to  pay  these  taxes 
by  a  Government  which  actually  repaid  to  land- 
lords what  had  been  taken  from  them  in  taxation 
in  previous  years.  The  consumer  is  plundered 
by  those  who  refused  to  restore  to  the  community 
any  part  of  the  wealth  taken  from  it  in  war-time 
by  340,000  speculators  who  added  ;f2, 846, 000, 000 
to  their  fortunes  while  the  war  lasted.  And  the 
consumer,  who  thus  pays  the  price  of  misgovern- 
ment  even.'  time  he  drinks  a  cup  of  tea,  or  smokes 
a  Woodbine,  or  buys  a  box  of  chocolates,  is  now 
informed  by  vSir  Eric  Geddes  and  his  four  colleagues 
that  much  of  the  money  taken  out  of  his  pocket 
Ijy  the  tax  collector  is  squandered  by  conceited 
politicians  and  foohsh  bureaucrats  ! 

It  is  high  time  that  co-operative  officials  made 
a  determined  effort  to  knock  these  facts  into  the 
head  of  even,-  co-operator.  The  woman  with  the 
basket  ought  to  be  told  why  goods  are  dearer 
than  they  should  be.  The  man  who  grumbles 
because  he  has  to  pay  so  dearly  for  both  "bacca" 
and  beer  must  know  who  robs  him.  In  fact, 
co-operative  secretaries  and  managers,  who  serve 
organised  consumers,  must  now  turn  school- 
master, and  make  plain  the  connection  between 
misgovemment,  heavy  taxes,  and  high  prices. 


Mr.  Muxgo  Douglas,  whose  retirement  is 
announced,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  drapery 
department  of  the  Aberdeen  Northern  Society 
ior    the    past    thirty-six    years. 


The  East  of  Scotland  section  of  the  N.C.M.A. 
met  in  lyinks-place  on  March  7th,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  Joseph  Marr.  The  chairman  said 
it  was  his  privilege  to  introduce  Mr.  T.  M.  Young 
(general  manager  of  St.  Cuthbert's),  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  he  would  find  good  fellow- 
ship in  the  East  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Young,  ac- 
knowledging the  welcome,  said  he  had  always  taken 
an  interest  in  the  Managers'  and  Secretaries' 
Associations,  and  hoped  he  would  still  be  able  to 
assist  his  fellow  managers.  After  contrasting 
the  meeting  in  L,inks-place  with  those  in  the 
Manchester  district,  Mr.  Young  said  he  had 
written  a  number  of  papers  on  educational  subjects. 
He  believed  that  the  experience  one  manager 
may  gain  should  be  freely  placed  at  the  service 
of  others.  He  would,  therefore,  try  to  assist  in 
the  advancement  of  their  Association.  The 
members  present  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Cuthbert's 
laundry  and  refrigerating  plant,  with  both  of 
which  the  managers  were  highly  pleased.  Mr. 
Semple  (Galashiels)  expressed  their  indebtedness 
to  St.  Cuthbert's  for  the  opportunity  afforded 
of  inspecting  the  refrigerating  department. 
♦    ♦   ♦ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  London  branch  of 
the  N.C.M.A.  was  recently  held  at  Leman-street, 
London.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
Turnbull,  Mr.  Newbold  occupied  the  chair,  and 
presented  the  annual  report  and  balance  sheet, 
which,  he  said,  amply  justified  the  existence  of 
the  Association.  Mr.  Short  moved,  and  Mr. 
Ball  seconded,  a  resolution  expressing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  to  the  Association 
by  Mr.  T.  Middleton  (Epping),  who  had  resigned 
the  post  of  secretary,  having  accepted  a  position 
outside  the  movement.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  grant  an  honorarium  of  twelve  guineas 
to  Mr.  Middleton  as  a  slight  acknowledgment  of 
his  services.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  for  1922  : — Mr.  Turnbull  (Dartford), 
president ;  Mr.  Ball  (Luton),  vice-president ; 
Mr.  Noble  (Rochester),  secretary  ;  committee, 
Messrs.  Townley  (Watford),  Howlett  (C.W.S.), 
Newbold  (Woking),  Short  (Brighton),  Band}' 
(Watford),  and  Young  (South  Suburban).  A 
grant  of  £5  was  made  to  the  Bradshaw  Testimonial 
Fund,  several  members  expressing  their  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Bradshaw's  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Association.  A  suggestion  that  monthly  meetings 
should  be  held  to  discuss  practical  questions,  such 
as  markets,  departmental  expenses,  &c.,  was 
referred  to  the  committee.  The  newlv-elected 
secretary  (Mr.  S.  W.  Noble)  is  general '  manager 
of  the  Rochester  Society.  '  -      ■■        ■    - 
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CUTTING  THE    COST  OF 
BREAD. 


By   ALBERT   F.    COYLE    (Secretary,    All-American 
Co-operative   Commission). 


The  farmer  is  getting  less  for  his  wheat  to-day 
than  at  any  time  since  1913.  The  price  of  flour 
has  dropped  from  ^13  ^  barrel  to  S6'5o  within  a 
year.  Yet  the  bakers  have  not  only  failed  to 
reduce  bread  to  pre-war  prices,  but  in  several  large 
•cities  they  are  now  announcing  an  increase  in  price 
of  from  one  halfpenny  to  one  penny  a  loaf. 

Everybod}'  eats  bread.  About  twelve  billion 
loaves  of  it  are  consumed  annually  by  the  American 
people.  It  is  the  mainsta}'  of  ever>'  worker's  table. 
The  poorer  the  worker  is,  the  more  completely  he 
relies  for  his  existence  on  "  the  staff  of  life."  To 
profiteer  in  bread  is  to  pinch  men's  stomachs.  It 
is  only  less  criminal  than  would  be  monopolistic 
extortion  for  the  air  men  must  breathe  or  the  water 
they  must  drink. 

Except  greed  for  profits,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  pound  loaf  of  bread  should  cost  more  than  5c. 
to-day,  and  that  would  leave  2c.  margin  for  the 
taker  and  retailer.  The  flour  in  a  pound  loaf 
costs  less  than  2|c.,  according  to  Senator  E.  F. 
Ladd,  of  North  Dakota,  the  eminent  authority  on 
grain.  The  total  cost  of  the  other  ingredients — 
3^east,  salt,  and  sugar — does  not  exceed  jC.  a  loaf, 
and  the  same  amount  will  cover  the  labour  cost  of 
making  and  baking  under  large-scale  machine  pro- 
duction. Surely  2c.  out  of  a  5c.  loaf  is  adequate 
compensation  for  those  who  make  and  distribute 
our  bread. 

The  workers  are  now  compelled  to  pay  7c.  to 
TOC.  for  a  pound  loaf.  Who  grabs  the  extra 
profit  ?  Statistics  just  presented  to  Commissioner 
•of  Markets  O'Malley,  of  New  York  City,  by  expert 
■economists  representing  the  Bakery  Workers' 
Union,  prove  that  the  big  bakers  of  that  city  are 
profiteering  from  75  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  in 
bread  and  other  bakery  products.  A  Congressional 
Committee  investigating  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
the  district  of  Columbia  found  that  one  of  the 
large  bakers  made  a  profit  of  ^^315,059  in  one  year, 
not  counting  his  own  salars^  of  S30,ooo.  Flour 
then  cost  twice  what  it  does  now.  And  yet  within 
the  past  week  this  same  baker  has  announced  an 
increase  of  one  halfpenny  a  loaf  in  his  products  ! 
During  the  four  years  of  the  world-war  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  sold  a  pound 
of  bread  made  from  American  wheat,  with  heavy 
transatlantic  freight  costs  added,  for  less  than  half 
the  price  we  had  to  pay  for  it  in  America. 

But  the  bakers  and  retailers  are  not  the  only 


ones  who  are  profiteering  on  the  peo])le's  universal 
need  for  bread.  The  wheat  millers  stand  con- 
victed by  the  l-'ederal  Trade  Commission,  iu  its 
report  on  profiteering  to  the  I'.S.  Senate,  of 
scjueezing  the  people  for  an  average  profit  of  3.S 
per  cent.- — "  profits  that  are  indefensible,  consider- 
ing that  an  average  profit  of  one  mill  for  six  months 
of  the  year  shows  as  high  as  $2  a  barrel " — as  against 
an  average  profit  of  I3f.c.  a  barrel  before  the  war.  A 
Nebraska  court  of  in(|uiry  finds  that  one  of  the 
large  mills  in  that  state  secures  S^'^i  a  hundred 
for  the  products  of  wheat  costing  $i^>o  a  hundred. 
To-day  the  British  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
is  selling  its  best  flour,  made  from  American  wheat, 
at  2c.  a  pound,  while  the  lowest  (juotation  in  the 
big  markets  of  America  is  3 '30.  a  pound. 

Next  to  the  miller  stands  the  jobber,  through 
whom  all  but  the  biggest  bakers  buy  their  flour. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  reported  that 
jobbers  who  were  content  with  an  average  profit 
of  15c.  a  barrel  in  1913-4  have  increased  their  ex- 
action to  50c.  a  barrel.  Between  the  miller  and 
the  farmer  stand  the  owner  of  the  grain  elevator, 
the  wheat  speculator,  and  a  whole  horde  of  brokers, 
wheat  pit  manipulators,  and  other  parasitic 
middlemen.  Each  one  of  these  gets  his  dig  out 
of  the  price  of  wheat,  which  is  added  to  the  cost 
of  flour  and  to  the  ultimate  price  of  bread  to  the 
consumer.  The  enormous  profits  of  the  elevator 
men  are  notorious  while  within  the  past  three 
months  one  of  the  big  "  operators  "  is  estimated 
to  have  secured  from  five  to  ten  million  dollars 
in  the  Chicago  wheat  pit  on  "  transactions."  The 
wheat  gamblers  add  their  gralt  to  the  price  the 
people  must  pay  for  bread. 

Back  of  all  these  middlemen  stands  the  farmer- 
producer.  Instead  of  making  a  profit  on  his  wheat, 
everv'  bushel  he  sells  is  sold  at  a  loss.  The  grain 
barons,  the  big  millers,  and  their  banker  associates 
have  "  deflated  "  the  farmer  until  he  is  receiving 
for  his  grain  about  half  the  cost  of  production. 
The  progressive  farm  organisations  of  the  country 
are  demanding  that  the  Government  revive  the 
U.S.  Grain  Corporation  which  existed  during  the 
war,  and  stabilise  the  price  of  wheat  at  not  less 
than  $2  a  bushel.  In  justice  to  the  farmers,  some 
such  arrangement  should  speedily  be  made.  Nor 
would  a  fair  price  for  the  farmer's  wheat  increase 
the  cost  of  the  worker's  bread.  With  wheat 
stabilised  at  $2  a  bushel,  the  value  of  wheat  in  a 
pound  loaf  would  be  but  3-3c. 

The  workers  can  cut  the  cost  of  bread  if  they 
want  to.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  at  least  one  thriving  co-operative  bakery 
in  ever^^  city  of  the  country-,  which  would  insure 
them  bread  at  cost  of  production.  Bakeries  are 
one  of  the  commonest  and  most  successful  forms 
of  co-operation  all  over  Europe.     The  late  George 
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Hawkiiij;.  one  of  the  luiglish  co-operative  leaders, 
declared  that  the  bread  trade  was  the  foundation 
of  their  great  co-operative  success.  The  London 
Society  is  now  turning  out  over  200,000  loaves  a 
week  for  its  members.  The  I'nited  Co-operative 
liakery.  of  Glasgow,  has  recently  compelled  all  the 
bakers  of  the  Scotch  metropolis  to  cut  the  price 
of  bread  to  meet  its  competition.  Similar  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  workmen's  co-operatives 
throughout  Italy,  where  private  bakers  have  had 
to  meet  co-operative  prices  or  go  out  of  business. 
In  dermany  almost  every  town  has  its  co-operative 
bakery  intent  on  supplying  the  people  with  bread 
at  cost.  The  great  bakery  of  the  Berlin  co-opera- 
tives produces  100,000  loaves  a  day,  while  in  other 
large  German  cities  nearly  the  entire  bread  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  co-operative  societies.  The 
Belgian  co-operators,  following  the  remarkable 
success  of  Edouard  Anseele  in  Ghent,  have  built 
up  a  whole  system  of  political,  fraternal,  social 
welfare,  and  co-operative  activities  around  the 
bakery.  The  citizens  of  Christiana,  Norway,  own 
the  largest  bakery  in  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
capable  of  supplying  the  needs  of  120,000  people. 
The  State-owned  bakeries  established  by  the 
Labour  Government  of  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  supplied  bread  during  the  past  year  at 
zhc.  a  loaf  cheaper  than  private  bakeries,  and,  in 
addition,  returned  a  profit  of  S2,ooo  to  the 
•  Vovernment. 

Co-operative  bakeries  have  been  eciually  suc- 
cessful in  America.  Up  in  Utica,  New  York, 
92  workmen  started  a  co-operative  bakerv^  in  1913 
with  a  capital  of  less  than  $1^  each.  The  bakery 
is  now  the  second  largest  in  the  city,  turning  out 
about  S,ooo  loaves  a  week,  and  doing  a  business 
of  5150,000  a  year.  In  Greater  New  York  there 
are  now  three  wholesale  co-operative  bakeries,  with 
a  number  of  branch  distributing  points.  Of  these, 
the  Brownsville  and  East  New  York  bakery  is  the 
largest,  ser^-ing  through  its  four  branches  2,300  co- 
operators  with  over  $200,000  worth  of  goods  a  year, 
and  all  on  the  no-profit  basis.  Starting  with  a 
small  business  in  \Vorcester  in  1917,  the  Jewish 
workmen  of  Massachusetts  now  have  ten  large 
co-operative  bakeries  in  as  many  cities,  several  of 
which  are  doing  a  business  in  excess  of  $100,000  a 
year. 

The  cost  of  bread  can  be  cut  by  co-operation. 
While  the  farmers  are  co-operating  to  slice  down 
the  ii^icy  profits  of  the  wheat  speculators  and  the 
milling  trust  the  city  workers  should  co-operate 
to  take  the  "  tax  "  out  of  their  baker>'  bills  by 
establishing  their  own  co-operative  bakeries. 


N.C.M.A.  SOUTH  WALES  DISTRICT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above-named  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Cardiff  depot,  on  Tuesday, 
February  14th,  1922,  when  only  a  few  members 
were  present.  The  reason  for  the  small  attendance 
on  this  occasion  was  that  "  Sales "  have  been 
changed  from  Thursdays  to  Tuesdays  this  year, 
hence  the  management  committee  of  the  majority 
of  societies  in  this  district  now  hold  their  meetings 
on  Tuesdays  ;  consequently  managers  either  could 
not  attend,  or  had  to  return  early,  especially 
those  from  the  West. 

It  is  not  right  that  officials  should  be  expected 
to  attend  these  monthly  sales  on  the  half-holiday, 
and  now  that  the  C.W.S.  is  endeavouring  to 
remedy  this  grievance,  committees  should  certainly 
help  by  holding  their  meetings  on  days  other 
than  Tuesdays.     This  can  easily  be  done. 

The  agenda  was  quickly  disposed  of.  Mr. 
Garth  (Newport)  was  elected  president,  and  Mr. 
Enoch  vice-president.  Mr.  Job,  retiring  president, 
was  elected  secretary  and  national  executive 
member.  The  members  elected  on  the  district 
executive  were  : — Messrs.  Lane,  Lowndes,  Quaile, 
Davies,  Howells,  Bryant,  Whitney,  Athay,  and 
Evans. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Cardiff  on  Tuesday,  March  28th,  1922,  when  it 
is  important  that  all  general  managers  should  be 
present. 

The  annual  subscription  has  been  due  since 
January  1st,  1922,  and  the  secretary  desires  to 
say  that  every  member  should  forward  his  con- 
tribution immediately  to  him  at  Penygraig. 

The  members  present  were  very  sorry  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Howells  (Pontycymmer),  who  is  a  regular 
attendant  at  these  meetings,  was  absent  through 
illness,  and  hope  that  he  will  soon  recover  his 
usual  health. 


DuRJXG   Congress    members    of    the    N.U.C.O. 
will  stay  at  the  Glenside  Hotel,  Brighton. 


Very  few  co-operative  societies  take  the  trouble 
to  welcome  new  members,  whose  admission  to 
membership  is  usually  a  severely  businesslike 
transaction.  The  Alcester  Society,  however, 
manages  this  part  of  its  business  in  more  gentle- 
manly fashion,  as  each  new  member  receives  a 
nicely-printed  card  bearing  the  following  words  : — 

Alcester  Co-operative  Industrial 
Society  Limited. 
We  extend  to  you  a  hearty  and  cor- 
dial invitation  to  join  our  Society. 
As  soon  as  you  have  paid  the 
entrance  fee  of  one  shilling  you 
qualify  for  all  the  benefits  and 
advantages  of  membership. 

Presented  by Office  in  Society 
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A   List  of   Members   of  the   Co-operative 
Secretaries'   Association,    1922.  {concluded). 

jsjOTE. — The  names  are  arranged  in  order  oj  the  co-operative  societies  to  which  the  members 
are  attached.  The  treasurer  of  the  Association,  Mr.  A.  Pickup  {Birkenhead),  slwuld  be  notified  of  any 
errors  in  this  list  in  order  that  they  may  be  corrected. 


M 

Society.  Name. 

INIoriiing    Star   Sundries    IMatthews,    L.    T. 

]Mirtield    Newsome,  S. 

jSlacclesfield    Nelson,   T. 

Middleton    Ormerod,    F. 

JNIansfield  and  Sutton   Pickard,  J.   I<*. 

Mid-Rhondda Powell,  — 

Morley    Spencer,  J.  T. 

Macclesfield    Swainson,  J. 

3Iidland    vSection,    C.U Saxton,   C.   A.   W. 

Maidstone    Startup,   H.   A. 

Middleton    TaA'lor,   William 

]\Iirfield    Turner,   A.   B. 

Mansfield,    Notts Walker,   J. 

Manchester    Wood,  C. 

Murton  Wetherell,   J.    M. 

Melton  Mowbray  Ward,   W. 

N 

New    Bronipton    Barnett,   W.    W.    T. 

Nuneaton    Bent,   J. 

New   Moston,    Manchester   Barlow,  J.    W. 

Newmarket    Challis,    A. 

New   Tredegar   Gold,   R. 

N.-W.   Convalescent  Homes   Horrocks,   T. 

Nelson      Hamilton,   G.   E. 

Northampton       Hornsey,   A.    H. 

Nantymoel    Howker,   H.   T. 

Newtown  Jenkins,   W. 

Newhiggin    Lackie,  James  John 

Newbottle    Mart)-n,  A. 

Newcastle-on-Tvne    Owen,   H.   C. 

North  Shields  ". Percy,   W. 

Newport   Squire,  h. 

Nottingham    Suffolk,   I".    F. 

Newport   Tattam,  J.   S. 

Northampton    Underwood,    F.    H. 

New    Mills    Wain,   P. 

Newbiggin-by-Sea    Welsh,    Tom 

New   Brancepeth   Wood,   H. 

Nuneaton    Withington,  Wm. 

Netherton    Webster,    John 

Newcastle-on-Tyne    Young,  Wm.  Henry 

New   Mills Robinson,   P. 

O 

Oswestry    Pugh,   H.   G. 

Oldham    Industrial    Pickard,   Hiram 

Oldham  ,,  Simm,  J.  T. 

Oldham    Equitable Wild.   J.  T. 

P 

Portishead  Austin,  J.   T. 

Pontycymmer    Bowen,   A. 

Pontefract    Clavton,   J. 

Pendleton    Col'linge,   F.    R. 

Preston    Carter,   W.   A. 

Park    Lane    Cobley,   Fred 

Pontycymmer    Davies,    G.   D. 

Penmaenmawr    Davies,  A. 

I'ittington EHingham,   N. 

Plymouth    Finch,  J.   F. 


Society.  Name. 

Pegswood    Jackson,   T. 

Poynton         Johnson,  J. 

Port   Sunlight    Jones,   A. 

Parkstone    and    Bournemouth    ...  Kirl)v,   W. 

Portsea    Island    Mihill,  J.   H. 

Port   Talbot    Maynard,    W.   J. 

Piatt    Building    Meadows,   T. 

Parkgale,    Rotherham    Pugh,  R. 

Prestwich    Rowland,   J. 

Penarth    Ravcnhill,    S.    <",. 

Pen3graig    Thomas,    M.    V. 

Penygraig    Thomas,   M.   L. 

Plymouth    Wonnacott,   A.    E. 

Penge    and   Beckenham    Winch,  A.  J. 

Pendleton    Wheelhouse,    P. 

Prestwich    Wilson,  II. 

Peterborough    Bradbury,  J. 

Pelton    Fell    Jackson,    L. 

Pocklington    Popham,  C.  C. 

Q 

Oueensbury    Ingham,  A. 

R 

Rawtenstall    Atkinson,  I". 

Rovton    Burton,   T. 

Ramsbottom    Beard,  T.   M. 

Rochester    Baxter,    H. 

Rainham    Budds,  R.   H. 

Ripley    Bowler,   A.    H. 

Ripon       Calvert,   F. 

Radcliffe    and    Pilkington    Emery,  E. 

Rvhope    Glanville,   S. 

Retford    Mutual    Iremonger.    J.    W. 

Ramsl)ottom    Jackson,    C. 

Rochdale    Pioneers   Milne,   E. 

Rishton    Pickup,    I". 

Radstock Richardson,    W.    T. 

Runcorn    Shaw,    M.    J. 

Resolven    Stroud,   T. 

Ringwood    Taylor,   E. 

Rawdon Wood,    W. 

Rushden    Wiggington,    T.    E. 

Rugelv.    Staffs Wood,  A. 

Radcliffe,    Northumberland    Wood,   R. 

Rochdale    Provident    Dawson,    H. 

S 

Southport    Andersjn,   J.    W. 

Sunderland    Archer,   W. 

Stafford    Allen,    W.    E. 

Scunthorpe  Bond,  F. 

Pt.   :Martin's  Bailey,    G. 

S-lisburv    Cooke.   Iv   R. 

S'f^ithw-ite    Crowther,  J. 

SilverJcTls    Castle,   R. 

St.    Helens    Davies,   C. 

Stockton-on-Tees    Duffield,   W. 

Scunthorpe  Evison,   T. 

Selbv    Fenton,  W. 
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Society.  Name. 

Stapleford    Feber,  I^. 

Seahaui   Harbour   Gatiss,  G. 

Shrewsbury-    Griffiths,  E. 

Stalybridge Hinchliffe,  J.  H. 

Swinton    Holt,  J. 

Stroud    Hayward,   P.   E. 

South  Shields   Hetheringlou,   \V. 

Staines    Holland,  J.  A. 

Seaham   Harbour   Hunter,  J.   H. 

South   Hetton   Hutchinson,  G.  H. 

Shanklin   Hutchings,  H.  M. 

South  Shields   Lawrence,  J.   W. 

Stafford    Merray,   C.   H. 

Stockport    Maxwell,  A. 

Sileby    Mercy,  J.  A. 

Stockton-on-Tees    IM'Keown,   G. 

Stockport    Mottershead,   G. 

Southampton    Olney,  W.  h. 

Sherbuni  Hill  Robson,  T.  N. 

Spennvmoor  Ridlev,   G. 

Stony '  Stratford    Rowlctt,   F.   H. 

Sandbach    Sparrows,  J.   E. 

Skipton    Stow,  E. 

Stainsland  Shaw-,  S. 

Swalwell,  Durham  Saul,  W.  W. 

Stanley,   Durham   Simpson,   R. 

Stockport    Taylor,   S. 

St.    Helens    Travis,  J. 

Stowmarket    Wade,   W. 

Scarborough  Wilkinson,   B. 

Slough    Wakeford,   A. 

Southport    Wanderson,  J. 

Stanton   Hill   Warren,  J. 

South    Crosland    Webster,  J. 

Stratford   Banks,  G.  L. 

Sunderland    Colvin,  J.  W. 

Shipley   Morton,  N.  J. 

T 

Ten  Acres  and  Stirchley Booth,   E. 

Tadcaster    Blamires,  H. 

Tunbridge    Wells    Crabtree,  J. 

Treharris    Davies,   D.   G. 

Torquay   Earvvood,   F.   W. 

Twerton    Hulse,   F. 

Throckley    Harrison,   W. 

Treorchy   Jones,  H.  B. 

Treharris    Jenkins,  J.   R. 

Trecynon    John,  David 

Tilehurst    Kingston,  W.   T. 

Tottington    Lonsdale,   W. 

Treorchv   Morris,   W.  J. 

Tyldesley    Markland,  T. 

Tunbridge    Wells    Richards,  H.   G. 

Todmorden    Sutcliffe,   S. 

Ton    Pentre    Smith,   E. 

Tweedside   Swailes,  T. 

Thetford,  Norfolk   Tomlinson,   J. 

Trowbridge    Wareham,  J. 

U 

Ulverston    Coward,  G. 

W 

Wolverton    Whalley,  J.   H. 

Wishaw    May,   Frank 

Winchester  James,  J.  A. 

Woolwich    Arnold,  T.  G. 

Wingate,  Durham  Armes,   T. 

Warrington    Albinson,   Samuel 

Wallsend-on-T_vne    Airev,  W.  A.  R. 

We\-mouth    ....' Burt,  A.   P. 

West  Pelton  Bell,  John 


Society.  Name. 

Walsall    Brown,  E. 

Worksop   Clifton,   T,   W. 

West  London   Coffin,  G. 

Waterloo,   Ashton-under-Lyne    ...  Flowers,   G.   H. 

Winsford    Fryer,  W. 

Walker-on-Tyne    Fincher,  E. 

Workington    Furness,  J. 

Westhoughton    Finuegan,  J. 

Windy  iN'ook  Gray,  J. 

Woking    Hart,  W.  A. 

Woolwich  Arsenal  Harding,   G.    C. 

Wigston   Howkins,   H.   H. 

Wakefield    Hunt,  W.  W. 

Whiston   Hughes,    W. 

West  Pelton  Harrison,  J. 

West   Cornforth   Kirkbride,   M. 

Woodhouse    Keaton,  H. 

Wibsey    Lighthouse,   E. 

Woolwich    Neville,  W.  V. 

Weymouth  Oakley,   A.   H. 

Worcester    Palmer,   T.   C. 

Windsor  Perkins,  A.   E. 

Windermere   Parrish,  H. 

Warrington    Redman,   W. 

Wallsend    Robertson,   F. 

West   Cornforth    Robson,   W. 

Watford    Ramsden,   L.   H. 

Windhill    Rushton,  W. 

Woolfold    Reed,   R.   R. 

Whaley   Bridge    Storer,  A.  H. 

Willington,  Durham  Snowden,  W. 

Winnington    Smith,  T. 

West   Stanley    Simpson,   R. 

Westhoughton Smith,  W. 

Willington,  Durham  Stevenson,    G.    W. 

West  Hartlepool  Scott,  J. 

Willesden    Thorpe,  R. 

Wigan  Thirlwall,  W. 

Workington    Turner,   J- 

Warrington    Taylor,   R. 

West   Wylam   Wilkinson,   J. 

Wishaw    Weir,  J. 

Wolverhampton    Wood,   A. 

Whitefield   and   Unsworth   Wardle,   W. 

West   Stanlev    Whatmough,   J.   W 

Walkden   ..." Yates,    T- 

Walkden    Hall,   William 

Y 

York    Baniforth,   J.   T. 

Yiewsley   Bateman,  C. 

Ynysybwl    Davies,   S. 

Youlgrave    Owens,   James 

Ynysybwl    Smith,  F.  W. 


Aldkrman  R.  Jackson,  J. P.,  O.B.E.,  who  has 
retired  after  spending  forty-five  years  of  his  Hfe 
in  the  service  of  the  Walsden  Society,  was  recently 
presented  with  a  parting  gift  by  its  members.'*-'^  As 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  society,  Mr.  Jackson 
won  the  esteem  of  all  local  co-operators.  Speaking 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  Mr.  Jackson 
remarked  that  when  a  young  man  he  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  society's 
branches  after  only  one  day's  training  !  Neverthe- 
less, he  succeeded,  and  from  that  time  rose  steadily 
step  by  step  until  he  became  the  society's  principal 
official. 
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MAINLY  ABOUT  MANAGERS. 


The  new  general  manager  of  the  West  Pelton 
Society  is  Mr.  R.  Truenian,  an  official  formerly 
employed  by  the  Haswell  Society. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

The  directors  of  the  Annan  Society  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  (manager  of  their 
central  grocery  department)  to  fill  the  post  of 
general  manager  in  succession  to  Mr.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  employed  by  the  St.  Cuthbert's 
Association  before  his  removal  to  Annan  some 
time  ago.  ♦   ♦   ♦ 

Mr.  W.  F.  Cockrill  (the  newly-appointed 
general  manager  of  North  Shields  Society)  received 
several  presentations  from  his  former  colleagues 
on  leaving  West  Pelton.  The  members  of  the 
latter  society,  at  a  recent  meeting,  passed  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cockrill  for  the  valuable 
services  rendered  by  him  while  acting  as  their 
manager.  ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Of  the  three  representative  co-operators  who 
received  invitations  to  attend  Princess  Mary's 
wedding  in  Westminster  Abbey,  two  were  pro- 
minent co-operative  officials.  Both  Mr.  White- 
head and  Mr.  Alexander  were  present  to  witness 
the  ceremony.  Hence  those  officials  who  are 
enthusiastic  royalists  can  rejoice  that  on  this 
occasion  two  of  their  more  distinguished  colleagues 
actually  breathed  the  same  air  as  Royal  Majesty. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

The  new  general  manager  of  the  Wakefield 
Borough  Society  is  Mr.  H.  Ibbetson,  who  was  until 
recently  employed  by  the  neighbouring  Industrial 
Society.  Mr.  Ibbetson,  who  should  make  a 
successful  general  manager,  is  a  typical  represen- 
tative of  the  younger  generation  of  co-operative 
officials.  A  member  of  the  Institute  of  Certified 
Grocers,  he  gained  many  distinctions  in  national 
competitions.  He  has  also  won  honours  in  many 
examinations  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Co-operative  Union,  in  addition  to  teaching  the 
members  of  several  classes  held  at  the  Wakefield 
Technical  vSchool.  ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  manager  of  the  Low  Moor  Society  (Mr. 
James  Sutcliffe)  has  now  completed  a  term  of 
fifty  years'  service.  Entering  the  society's  em- 
ploy at  the  early  age  of  eleven  3^ears,  Mr.  Sutcliffe 
rose  steadily  step  by  step  until  he  became  its 
chief  official.  At  a  recent  meeting,  when  he 
received  a  presentation  from  the  members  of 
the  society,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  told  how  he  was  ap- 
pointed manager  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  On 
his  appointment  to  that  responsible  post,  his 
salary  was  fixed  at  one  guinea  per  week  ! 


At  a  well-attended  soci^il  gathering  held  on 
March  2nd,  tlie  emi:)loyees  of  the  Stroud  Society 
made  presentations  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Seymour  (general 
manager)  and  Mr.  P.  Iv  Hayward  (the  secretary 
of  the  society).  Mr.  Seymour  received  a  fine 
case  of  pipes,  and  Mr.  Hayward  a  silver  cigarette 
case.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  in  some  societies 
rank  and  file  employees  still  have  respect  and 
affection  for  their  superior  officers.  In  these  days 
officials  are  too  often  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  those  for  whose  good  behaviour  they  are  held 
responsible.  ♦   .    . 

Consequent  upon  the  departure  of  Mr.  T.  M. 
Young,  the  conunittee  of  the  ICccles  Society  have 
made  a  change  in  the  administration  of  its  busi- 
ness. Instead  of  engaging  a  general  manager  and 
secretary  they  have  appointed  Mr.  Sidne}'  Stubbs 
as  general  secretary  and  Mr.  H.  Hulbert  as  assis- 
tant secretary.  Both  gentlemen  have  spent 
almost  the  whole  of  their  working  life  in  the 
service  of  the  society.  Their  appointment  has 
given  pleasure  to  many  Eccles  co-operators,  who 
rejoice  to  see  their  "  own  boys  "  raised  to  positions 
of  greater  responsibility  and  importance  in  the 
co-operative  movement. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

Northern  co-operative  managers  deplore  the 
untimely  death  of  Mr.  James  Baker  (the  late 
general  manager  of  the  Swalwell  vSociety).  Mr. 
Baker's  end  came  with  tragic  suddenness.  He 
was  travelling  to  Newcastle  l3y  train  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Saul  (general  manager  of  the  Burnop- 
field  Society).  When  the  train  was  nearing 
Elswick  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  died  in  a 
few  minutes.  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  fifty-four  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  with  the  Birtley 
Society  for  over  forty  years,  leaving  it  five  years 
ago  to  become  general  manager  of  Swalwell 
Society.  He  was  a  popular  member  of  the 
N.C.M.A.,  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  co-opera- 
tive managers  in  the  North  of  lingland.  ^ 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

In  the  annual  cutting  competition  arranged 
by  the  Co-operative  Tailoring  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, competitors  were  required  to  cut  out  a 
dress  coat  and  vest  to  fit  Mr.  F:.  Walker  (of  the 
trinmiings  department,  C.W.S.),  this  to  be  made 
without  a  fit  on.  Great  interest  was  taken  in 
the  competition,  and  the  skill  displayed  was  most 
creditable  to  the  competitors.  The  winner  of 
the  "  Pioneer  Trophy  "  gold  medal  and  diploma 
was  Mr.  H.  Whittles  (Burnley).  The  second  prize 
of  a  silver  medal  and  diploma  was  won  by  Mr. 
M' Guineas  (Blackpool),  and  the  third  prize  medal 
and  diploma  by  Mr.  Williams  (Warrington). 
On  March  7th  a  draft  of  the  successful  garments 
was  given  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 
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THE   TRADE  POSITION. 


BY     'GENESTA 


We  are  continually  reading  in  the  daily  papers 
that  there  is  an  improvement  in  trade,  but,  un- 
fortunately, many  societies  have  not  yet  felt  any 
appreciable  benefit  by  increased  sales. 

Times  are  exceedingly  critical,  as  the  overhead 
charges  of  societies  swallow  up  what  little  profit 
can  be  made.  And  until  the  industrial  position 
does  improve,  and  our  members  possess  greater 
spending  power,  there  can  be  no  real  improvement. 

The  slump  in  prices  has  somewhat  abated,  but 
we  still  have  to  meet  further  falling  prices,  and 
this  has  a  disastrous  effect  on  profits.  We  have 
also  to  meet  competition  in  many  forms,  and  with 
the  prevailing  unemployment  many  members 
are  led  away  from  their  own  store. 

In  these  circumstances  we  ought  to  point  out 
what  was  done  by  societies  generally  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  w-ar,  in  the  way  of  saving 
effected  to  members  by  selling  out  stocks  at 
reasonable  prices.  F.ven  co-operators  have  short 
memories  and  pay  httle  regard  to  past  benefits. 

Looking  back  one  can  see  it  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  advanced  prices  as  other  traders 
did.  Had  co-operative  societies  done  so  the 
position  would  have  been  easier  to-day. 

Our  competitors  are  undoubtedly  feeling  the 
pinch  as  much  as  we  are,  and  are  certainly  making 
a  bid  to  get  what  they  can  by  cutting  prices  to  a 
suicidal  extent. 

Reduced  dividends  are  having  a  bad  effect  on 
members'  loyalty,  and  one  has  to  confute  the 
arguments  of  the  idealist  who  condemns  the  pay- 
ment of  dividend.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  when  we  can  hope  to  prosper  without  paying 
a  reasonable  dividend  on  members'  purchases. 
Further,  without  dividend  there  will  naturally 
be  a  check  in  the  inflow  of  capital,  as  a  tremendous 
amount  of  co-operative  capital  is  accumulated 
dividend  and  not  subscribed  capital. 

If  we  could  pay  what  u.^ed  to  be  a  "  normal  " 
dividend  on  members'  purchases,  there  would  be 
a  decided  change  in  the  temper  oi  our  members. 
Now  they  are  testy,  critical,  and  often  grossly 
unfair  when  making  comparisons  in  prices.  Witli 
a  good  dividend  ever^-one  would  be  happy. 

It  can  safely  be  assarted  that  we  have  passed 
through  our  most  critical  period.  But  we  have 
arduous  tasks  in  front  of  us,  and,  however  hard 
an  official  works,  his  task  is  an  unenviable  one — 
unless  he  has  the  wholehearted  support  of  his 
committee.  This  support  is  not  always  given 
by  some  committees  at  the  present  time. 


«, 
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To  Buyers  for 
Retail  Societies 


Co-operators     everywhere     will     be 
taking  part  in  the 

DIPLOMA  MILK 
£425  "REASONS' 
PRIZE  COMPETITION 

now    bemg    advertised     extensively 
m  the  Press. 

Be  ready  for  the  consequent  de- 
mand for  this  fine,  ENGLISH  Full- 
Cream  Milk,  which  sells  rapidly  at 
the 

POPULAR    -|   1     1 
PRICE  of       1  1  Cl« 


PER 
TIN, 


and  shows  a  dividend-yielding  margin 
of  easily  earned  profit. 


DIPLOMA    MILK 

is  the  RICHEST   and   BEST   CONDENSED 
MILK. 

It  can  b?  handled  fay  co-operators  without  the 
slightest  sacrifice  of  principle,  every  tin  sold 
being  guaranteed  ENGLISH  produ:e,  represent- 
ing work  and  wages  for  exclusively  ENGLISH 
labour. 


Send  joT  Pink  Pamphlet  describing  the  Com^^etitiin. 

Diploma 

&^g  English  £lIdenTed  Milk 


WILTS.    UNITED    DAIRIES    LIMITED, 
Trowbridge.  England. 

London  Depot:    48,  St.  John  St.,  SMiTHriEun,  E.C.I. 


i-&, 
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EACH  FOR  ALL 

AND    

ALL  FOR  EACH 


THIS 

WLLL-KNGW.M 
CO-OPLRAIIVE 
BRAND 


MEN'S 
BOOTS 


IS     A     GUARANTEE     OF     QUALITY 
AND    RIGHT  LABOUR    CONDITIONS. 


MADE  BY 

The   CROMPTON    BOOT 
Manufacturers  •  Limited, 

"I    &_    U  "    \Vorks, 
DESBOROUGH. 


Co-operative  Printing 
Society  Ltd., 

118.   Corporation    Street,  Manchester. 

Fhantlies  :   RiiTHf  RKnRD  St.,  N£WC\sri.F-ON-TYNf . 

1 1  KOR  StREu,  London.  E.C.4. 

Printers,  Stationers, 
AND  Bookbinders. 

SHOP  PAPERS.  BAGS.   6c. 

The  Most   Up-to-date   Check    System 

"FIELDING -WOOD.' 

Also  "  ECCLES."  "  CLIJVIAX."  ani  others. 

"SIMPLEX  "  SYSTEM,  for  Penny  Banks. 

ENQUIRIES  INVITED. 


These  are  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  Goods  we  supply. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to  quote  for  any  style  oi 
quantity  of 

Paper  Bags,  (machine  or  handmade).  Carrier  Bags, 
Boxes,  Wrapping  Paper,  Billheads,  Memoran- 
dums, Ledgers,  Customers'  Books,  Van  Delivery 
Books,   &c.,  &c. 

Piitts  ami  Ciiottilioiis  .trout  :    - 

HOVIS   PUBLICITY  WORKS, 

MACCLESFIELD. 
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To  Co-operative  Bakery  Managers. 


THE  difference  between  success  and  failure  may  easily 
dwell  in  your  wise  choice  of  an  oven. 

You  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  first  cost  to  influence  you. 

OUR  ovens  will  last  you  a  lifetime,  and  they  enhance 
whatever  quality  you  put  into  your  doughs. 

Can  your  Society  afford  to  be  less  progressive  than  the 
scores  of  other  societies  throughout  the  land  who  have  proved 
that  to  instal  our  ovens  and  machinery  in  their  bakeries  is  a 
profitable  investment  ? 

Have  you  given  this  important  matter  the  full  considera- 
tion it  merits  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  bakery  results  ? 
if  not,  can  you  trace  any  lack  of  efficiency  to  out-of-date 
equipment  ?  Would  an  Automatic  Oven,  which  saves 
50  per  cent,  floor  space,  help  you  out  of  your  difficulty  ? 

BAKER-PERKINS'  service  is  at  your  disposal. 

Ask  io  see  our  Representative. 


::     Send  for  a  Catalogue     :: 

JOSEPH  BAKER  SONS  &  PERKINS  LIMITED. 

Address  your  inquiries  to  : 

BAKERY    DEPARTMENT, 
WESTWOOD    WORKS,    PETERBOROUGH. 

Bristol  Office  : 
Head  Office  72,  Queen  Square. 

Kingsway    House,  Glasgow  Office  : 

Kingsway,  W.C.  2.  70,    Wellington   Street. 
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OvviciK^.  will  he  published  during  the  first  week  in  each  the    teaching    of    those    Christian    SociaHsts    who 

month,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  any  address  in  always  taught  co-operators  that  the  true  purpose 

the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  year  :  single  of  their  association  IS  the  emancipation  of  labour. 

copies,  -id.     Address:   The  Publisher,  Co-opr.uATivB  Xow,    looking    back    oyer    the    history    of    the 

Official,   Holyoake    House,   Hanover  Street,   Man-  co-operative    movement   in   Britain   one   can   see 

Chester.  clearly    wh}'    co-operators    and    their    employees 
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have  become  estranged.  When  co-operative 
societies  were  small  businesses,  employing  only  a 
very  few  persons,  the  employees  and  the  members 
were  intimately  associated.  Ever}-  member  knew 
ever>-  employee,  and  as  a  natural  consequence, 
committees  were  well  able  to  reward  each  worker 
according  to  his  merits.  Kacli  employee,  too,  was 
fully  conscious  that  he  was  employed  by  his 
neighbours  and  friends,  and  felt  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  society  was  dependent  upon  his 
own  industry  and  faithfulness.  But  societies 
grew  in  size  and  membership.  Their  trade  ex- 
panded, and  as  their  business  increased  they  were 
compelled  to  employ  a  larger  number  of  workers. 
The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  was  that  a  time 
came  when  the  members  of  societies  were  no  longer 
known  to  the  persons  who  served  them.  Manage- 
ment committees  could  no  longer  differentiate 
between  Smith  and  Jones,  Brown  and  Robinson. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  employees  were  at  length 
obhged  to  unite  in  trade  unions  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  bargaining.  (Six  the  other  hand, 
committees  were  compelled  to  fix  standard  rates 
and  to  enforce  the  recognition  of  common  rules. 

These  developments  were  inevitable.  Foolish 
co-operators,  who  are  usuall}'  miscalled  idealists, 
frequently  shed  tears  in  public  and  bewail  the  fact 
that  co-operative  employees  ever  formed  a  trade 
union  to  protect  their  interests  as  workers.  The 
truth  is  that  the  growth  of  the  movement  made 
the  formation  of  a  union  of  co-operative  employees 
a  co-operative  necessity.  How  could  committees 
negotiate  with  their  workers  if  these  were  not 
organised  ?  By  what  method  could  just  rates 
of  pay  be  determined  if  no  one  was  authorised  to 
bind  and  loose  on  behalf  of  groups  of  employees  ? 
In  co-operative  service,  as  elsewhere,  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  bargain.  The  only  thing  that  is 
regrettable  is  the  growth  of  that  spirit  of  suspicion 
and  distrust  which  is  now  poisoning  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  deplorable  that  some  committees  now  imagine 
they  are  masters  and  not  employers.  It  is  no  less 
deplorable  that  many  employees  think  they  can 
promote  the  interests  of  organised  workers  by 
making  war  on  organised  consumers. 

But  what  must  the  co-operative  movement 
do  to  be  saved  from  labour  disputes,  strikes,  and 
lock-outs  ?  How  can  co-operators  end  an  inter- 
necine war  which  violates  every  co-operative  prin- 
ciple, which  blackens  the  good  name  of  co-operation, 
and  so  weakens  the  working-class  movement  in 
Great  Britain  ?  By  what  road  can  they  escape 
tK)m  present  troubles  and  still  greater  ills  to 
co^ie  ?  After  all,  fine  words  butter  no  parsnips, 
and  only  simpletons  suppose  that  it  is  possible 
for  co-operators  to  solve  their  labour  problems  by 
i^peating   pious   expressions   of   goodwill.     Wiser 


men  have  less  to  say,  but  obviously  the  first  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  better  relations  in 
the  co-operative  movement  must  be  a  frank  recog- 
nition that  consumers'  co-operation  in  its  present 
form  is  not  the  last  word  in  co-operative  organisa- 
tion ;  while  the  second  step  must  be  one  in  the 
direction  of  joint  control  of  co-operatively-owned 
undertakings  by  organised  consumers  and 
organised  workers. 

A  radical  defect  in  the  s3-stem  of  management 
which  now  obtains  in  most  British  co-operative 
societies  is  that  it  gives  the  organised  workers  no 
share  in  control  and  develops  in  them  no  sense  of 
responsibihty.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  em- 
ployee who  has  the  good  sense  to  join  the  society 
for  which  he  works  already  enjoys  certain  rights 
as  a  member.  Usually  he  ma}^  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee, and,  in  some  societies,  may  be  elected  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  management.  Even  so,, 
he  enjoys  these  rights,  such  as  the}-  are,  as  a  con- 
sumer, not  as  a  worker.  And  while  it  can  be- 
argued  that  it  would  be  undemocratic  to  give 
employees  rights  which  other  members  do  not 
possess  it  remains  true  that  general  rights  never 
satisfy  special  needs.  Clearly,  if  co-operation  is 
ever  to  emancipate  the  worker,  it  must  first  of  all 
give  him  freedom  to  direct  his  own  labour.  If  his 
sense  of  duty  is  to  be  developed,  responsibility 
must  be  placed  upon  his  shoulders.  If  much  is. 
expected  of  a  man  because  he  serves  the  workers ' 
he  must  be  entrusted  with  some  managerial  powers.. 
In  a  word,  before  co-operators  can  reasonably 
expect  their  emplo^'ees  to  keep  the  peace  they  must 
invite  them  to  become  partners  in  co-operative 
industry. 

Once  again,  therefore,  an  old  issue  is  raised  in 
the  co-operative  movement,  although  in  a  rather 
different  form.  Forty  years  ago  that  issue  turned 
upon  the  division  of  the  fund  "  commonly  called 
profit ' '  ;  to-day,  it  turns  upon  the  status  of  the 
worker  and  the  right  division  of  executive  power 
and  managerial  responsibility.  Mr.  Openshaw 
has  pubhcly  diagnosed  the  disease.  Who  dares 
to  recommend  the  proper  treatment  ?  Mr.. 
J  agger,  who  has  authority  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
many  co-operative  employees,  calls  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry.  What  are  the  views  of  co- 
operative officials  ?  No  sane  man  would  propose 
that  management  committees  should  abdicate  and 
let  the  employees  manage  the  business  of  societies.. 
But  no  wise  man  can  doubt  that  the  time  is  near 
when  great  changes  inust  be  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  committees  and  in  the  administration 
of  co-operative  business.  Of  those  changes  many 
co-operators  are  unreasonably  afraid.  In  truth, 
they  need  terrify  none  except  those  who  think, 
because  they  happen  to  possess  a  little  brief 
authority,  that  they  were  born  to  govern  others. 
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NOTES  AND   NOTIONS. 


BY    AN    OFFICIAL. 


The  Central  Board  of  the  Co-operative  rnion, 
nil  their  reiwrt  to  the  Brighton  Congress,  discuss 
'the  results  of  unemployment  and  bad  trade,  and 
point  out  how  these  factors  have  retarded  the 
ipfogtess  of  co-operation  in  Britain  during  the 
•past  year.  Having  regard  to  existing  circum- 
stances, the  Board  strongly  urge  committees  to 
pursue  a  wise  and  prudent  policy  for  some  time 
to  come.  Reference  is  made  in  the  report  to 
societies  which  "  have  adopted  rather  dubious 
methods  nf  maintaining  the  rate  of  dividend  paid 
on  members'  purchases."  That  reference  might 
have  been  couched  in  mucli  stronger  terms. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  some  committees 
have  forgotten  all  the.v  ever  knew  about  sound 
finance.  Whoever  supposed  three  years  ago 
that  any  committee  would  take  the  whole  of  a 
society's  reserve  fund  to  increase  dividend  ? 
Whoever  imagined  that  committees  would  re- 
value houses  and  horses  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing a  trade  deficit  into  a  surplus?  Whoever 
thought  to  live  to  see  the  daj^  when  practices  of 
this  kind  would  be  openly  advocated  and  de- 
fended ?  Exceptional  times  call  for  exceptional 
actions ;  but  never  yet  was  it  possible  to  fatten  a 
dog  by  feeding  him  on  his  own  tail. 
*   *   * 

Co-operative  secretaries  and  managers,  who 
are  all  gallant  gentlemen,  were  among  the  first 
co-operatois  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Cottrell  on  her 
election  to  the  C.\A\S.  Board.  As  a  candidate, 
Mrs.  Cotliell  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  like  the 
rear  wheels  of  a  motor,  fated  "  alwaj's  to  be  near, 
yet  never  to  be  first."  Still,  she  exhibited  many 
of  the  virtues  dear  to  the  heart  of  Samviel  Smiles, 
and  acting  in  the  spirit  of  that  spider  whose  per- 
severance won  the  praise  of  Robert  Bruce,  tried 
again  and  again  until  victory  was  won  !  Guilds- 
^vomell  have  every  right  to  rejoice  because  a 
woman  now  sits  in  the  seat  of  the  mighty.  Other 
co-operators  also  may  be  satisfied.  The  election 
of  Mrs.  Cottrell  is  a  new  and  welcome  proof  that 
sex  is  no  hindrance  to  useful  service  in  the  co- 
operative movement.  All  democrats  are  glad 
that  the  principle  of  democracy  has  once  again 
been  vindicated  by  co-operators.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  likely  that  ^Nlrs.  Cottrell  will  have 
any  v;oman  colleague  for  many  3'ears  to  come. 
It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  election  of 
women  directors  will  strengthen  the  C.W.S. 
Board.  Under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  ver\"  few  women  possess  the  business 
qualifications  that  every  director  of  the  greatest 
co-op(.'rative  undertaking  ought  to  possess.    Even 


if  it  IS  admitted  that  certain  women  are  bettor 
(lualified  than  some  men,  it  does  not  foll(nv  tliat 
women  are  better  fitted  t;)  manage  the  CW'..'^. 
tlian  experienced  secretaries  and  manager^. 

♦  *        « 

Judged  by  consumers'  standards,  t]ii>  xcar"- 
Budget  is  a  thoroughly  bad  «;iie.  vSupporters  ol 
the  Oovcnment  make  much  of  the  trumpery 
reduction  in  the  lea  duty,  but  forget  t(j  .•>;:>■  how 
great  a  burden  of  taxation  is  still  borne  by  work- 
ing-class consumers.  One  need  not  be  an  anti-]tro- 
hibitiuiiist  to  sympathise  with  the  just  comjdaints 
of  thise  who  drink  stronger  beverages  than  tea 
and  cocoa,  for  taxes  imposed  on  food  and  drink 
are  the  worst  taxes  of  all.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Co-operative  Party,  which  is  primarily  a  con- 
sumers' party,  will  denounce  the  Budget,  and 
show  co-operators  why  they  must  now  (knuind 
the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  foodstuffs.  Xor 
should  the  Co-operative  Party  be  left  to  do  its 
work  unaided.  Ever>-  co-operative  manager 
should  tui  n  schoolmaster,  and  teach  his  customers 
things  tlicy  ought  to  know  about  trade  and  taxa- 
tion. .Viready  one  co-operative  manager,  .em- 
ployed b>-  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
is  doing  his  very  best  to  show  organised  con- 
sumers l:ow  they  are  plundered  by  the  present 
Government.  The  leaflet  showing  the  estimated 
duty  paid  by  the  C.W.S.  directly  and  indirectly 
during  the  past  two  years  ought  to  be  circulated 
broadcast  among  co-operators.  Every  society 
ought  also  to  issue  a  similar  statement,  slKjwing 
how  much  its  members  have  had  to  pay  in  taxes 
upon  foodstuffs  and  tobacco. 

♦  ♦       ♦ 

Alviiough  it  has  been  at  death's  dt^jr  n.^r 
many  m.onths,  the  "Daily  Herald"  is  not  yet 
dead.  Indeed,  it  has  now  secured  a  new  lease 
of  hfe,  for  national  Labour  organisations  have 
accepted  financial  responsibility  for  its  con- 
tinuance— at  least  for  a  time.  Workers  in  all 
callings  will  rejoice  because  the  only  daily  news- 
paper owned  by  British  working  men  and  women 
is  to  live  a  little  longer.  Yet,  judged  by  ordinary 
standards,  the  "  Daily  Herald  "  is  a  disappoint- 
ing publication.  It  contains  very  little  news; 
worse  still,  the  information  it  does  publish  is 
usually  stale,  and  stale  news,  like  stale  manna, 
contains  no  nutriment.  In  fact,  the  chief  value 
ol  the  "  Daily  Herald  "  is  that  it  is  able  occasion- 
allv  to  publish  reports  and  documents  which  no 
other  paper  will  print,  whilst  its  existence  re- 
minds the  editors  of  newspapers  owned  by 
millionaires  that  some  people  in  Britain  do 
actually  work  for  wages.  Yet  even  when  this  is 
admitrtd,  it  remains  doubtful  whether  such  a 
paper  has  any  survival  value.  A  newspaper 
ought  to  give  the  day's  news,  and  win  its  way 
on  its  own  merits. 
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THE    GEDDES    REPORTS. 


RepTinted    Jrom    the    "  Brtlish    Trades    Union    Review." 


The  sole  aim  of  the  Geddes  Coiuniittee  appears 
to  have  been  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  Budget 
almost  regardless  of  any  other  consideration. 
Certainly,  the  Geddes  Committee  is  misnamed  when 
it  is  referred  to  as  an  Economy  Committee  ;  it 
should  be  referred  to  as  the  "  Committee  for 
Reducing  Expenditure  !  "  This  position  has 
largely  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Conmiittee,  by 
its  terms  of  reference,  was  instructed  "  to  make 
recommendations  for  effecting  forthwith  all  possible 
reductions  in  the  national  expenditure  on  Suppl}' 
Ser\-ices." 

The  setting  up  of  the  Geddes  Committee  was  an 
act  born  of  fright.  It  was  reaUsed  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  trade,  the  finances  of  the  Government 
could  not  be  very  easily  augmented,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  was  notliing  left  but  to  decrease  ex- 
penditure, there  being  no  possibility  of  increasing 
taxation.  However,  such  expenditure  as  had  been 
sanc^oned  arose  out  of  Government  poHcy,  and 
the  Cabinet  must  be  held  to  be  responsible. 
Plain!}-,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  task  for  Ministers, 
especially  Mr.  Churchill,  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
their  own  misdeeds,  viz.,  Mesopotamia  and  Russia, 
and  cut  down  their  own  extravagant  estimates, 
and,  therefore,  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  special 
committee  of  business  men,  with  no  knowledge  of 
poHcy,  was  conceived.  These  men  were  called  in 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  working  out  a  series  of 
arithmetical  subtractions.  For  some  of  the  re- 
ductions proposed  appear  to  have  no  greater  virtue 
than  that  they  are  subtractions. 

The  cuts  on  the  health  services  and  education 
cannot,  in  the  main,  be  held  to  be  made  in  the 
interests  of  true  economy.  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme 
refers  to  these  cuts  in  no  unmistakable  manner, 
in  the  "  Daily  News,"  as  follows  : — 

"  Parsimony  in  providing  what  is  essential 
to  secure  the  highest  attainable  standard  of 
health  for  the  community  is  not  economy  but 
essential  extravagance,  for  it  wastes  life  and 
health. 

"  Health  work  is  one  of  the  two  public  ser- 
vices, the  other  being  education,  which  is 
germinal  in  character,  embodying  in  everA' 
sound  accomplishment  the  certainty  that 
a  manifold  return  will  be  reaped. 

"  To  refrain  from  such  work  is  to  suffer 
from  mental  and  moral  obliquity — to  commit 
an  almost  unforgivable  sin  against  the  future. 

"  To  lower  the  Budget  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  object  of  the  Geddes  Committee." 
If  it  be  true  that,  in  the  event  of  the  recommen- 


dations of  the  Geddes  Conmiittee  being  put  into 
operation,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to 
reduce  the  rates  of  duty  on  income,  then  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  working  classes  will  receive 
practically  no  relief  in  taxation  and  at  the  same 
time  the  children  of  the  workers  will  lose  valuable 
health  and  educational  services,  merely  to  offer  an 
advantage  to  the  wealthier  classes.  vSurely,  before 
income  tax  is  lowered,  some  consideration  might  be 
given  to  the  removal  of  or  the  lessening  of  the 
taxes  on  foodstuffs,  and  thus  afford  some  relief 
to  the  class  which  needs  relief. 

To  say  that  business  is  struggling  under  the  dead 
weight  of  taxation  may  be  true,  but  how  much 
more  is  it  struggling  under  the  misguided  Govern- 
ment policy  with  respect  to  the  restoration  of 
Europe,  reparations  payments,  and  all  problems 
affecting  international  trade  ?  The  true  line  of 
economy  is  to  increase  the  nation's  income,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  through  the  medium  of  a^ 
trade  revival.  In  this  connection  it  is  submitted 
that  the  lyabour  Party's  international  and  employ- 
ment policy  would  go  far  to  effect  this  result. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Committee 
makes  no  proposals  with  reference  to  the  National 
Debt  charges,  which  amount  to,  roughly, 
;i350>ooo,ooo  per  annum,  an  amount  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  national  expenditure,  whilst  pen- 
sions absorb  an  additional  /lOO, 000,000.  Unless 
some  scheme  of  reducing  the  war  debt  can  be  put 
into  operation,  such  as  a  tax  on  accumulated 
wealth,  the  incubus  of  dead  weight  debt  will  have 
to  be  carried  for  years — perhaps  generations. 

The  Geddes  Committee  did  not  face  this  position , 
but  like  most  business  men  they  had  great  rever- 
ence for  the  sanctity  of  financial  practice  and  but 
little  regard  for  the  health  and  education  of  chil- 
dren. The  law  of  contract  is  still  a  much  more 
potent  and  powerful  influence  in  certain  quarters 
than  the  moral  law  of  the  preservation  and  building 
up  of  child  Hfe. 

The  salaries  of  the  eighteen  Cabinet  Ministers 
amount  to  ,^78,925  per  annum,  but  no  suggestion 
of  a  reduction  in  accordance  with  the  movement 
of  the  Cost  of  lyiving  index  number  of  the  Ministr>' 
of  Labour  is  suggested.  Other  chief  officers  of 
State,  i.e.,  poHtical  officers,  absorb  £j2,ooo. 
Perhaps  out  of  this  total  of  £150,000  it  might  be 
possible  to  save  £50,000  ! 

In  so  far  as  the  Geddes  Reports  recommend 
reductions  in  expenditure  on  the  fighting  services, 
they  are  of  use,  and  organised  labour  should  press 
for  the  adoption  of  such  reductions.  Stern  oppo- 
sition should  be  offered  to  the  cuts  on  education 
and  health  services  ;  whilst  pressure  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  with  a  view- 
to  the  inauguration  of  a  tax  on  wealth. 

A.  S.  F- 
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Industrial  Relationships. 
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Multiple  Shop 
Meihods. 


By    EDWARD    OWEN    GREENING. 


I  CONCLUDED  iiiv  first  article  by  reference  to 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Stores  to  secure  peace  and  goodwill  between 
themselves  and  their  4,430  employees.  Before 
describing  a  second  example  in  the  same  category 
of  businesses,  viz.,  multiple  shops,  I  wish  to  make 
my  position  quite  clear.  It  is  important  for  my 
readers  to  understand  that,  in  mentioning  various 
private  firms  and  public  companies,  as  I  shall  have 
to  do,  in  order  to  illustrate  my  argument,  I  do 
not  mean  to  express  concurrence  or  satisfaction 
with  all  the  plans  and  arrangements  I  describe. 
Nor  do  I  admit  any  lessening  of  my  regard  for 
our  co-operative  stores.  The  Rochdale  principle 
of  harmonising  the  relations  of  capitalists  and 
customers  by  limiting  interest  on  capital,  and 
arranging  dividends  on  custom,  introduced  a  new 
element  in  trade  relations  of  the  highest  value  to 
mankind.  It  gave  the  masses  their  first  chance 
of  economic  elevation  out  of  the  slough  of  despond. 
It  proved  in  practice  that  equity'  and  mutual  con- 
sideration w'ere  500  or  600  per  cent,  more  profitable 
than  the  old  selfish  plan  of  monopoly  of  profits 
by  capital.  Whilst  private  firms  and  joint  vStock 
companies  continued  simply  to  divide  all  gains 
amongst  their  partners  and  shareholders,  in 
proportion  to  capital,  our  co-operative  stores 
won  forward  easily.  Their  progress  was  so  rapid, 
compared  with  that  of  retail  distributive  trade 
generally,  as  to  alarm  shopkeepers  in  many  trades. 
What  I  want  now  is  to  ask  our  people  to  consider 
carefully  the  reasons  for  a  serious  change  in  the 
situation.  I  do  not  want  co-operators  to  go  back 
from  their  advanced  position  in  regard  to  con- 
sideration for  custom.  I  want  them  to  go  forward 
to  more  complete  co-operation. 

Assuming  my  attitude,  as  thus  stated,  will  be 
understood  and  appreciated,  I  will  now  continue 
my  argument  and  give  proofs  of  its  soundness. 

Our  co-operative  distributive  societies,  finding 
themselves  so  strong  and  successful,  in  com- 
parison with  non-co-operative  shops,  have  aban- 
doned an  important  part  of  the  original  pro- 
gramme of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  and  the  founders 
of  the  Co-operative  Union.  The^^  have  cancelled 
the  idea  of  harmonising  the  sentiments  of  em- 
ployers and  employed.  Meanwhile  the  claims 
of  labour  have  been  rising  throughout  the  indus- 
trial world,  and  enlightened  employers  have 
realised  the  desirabihty  of  meeting,  in  some  way, 
the  new  aspirations  of  the  employed. 


What  will  liappen  if  co-operators  refu.se  to  do 
likewise  ?     That  is  the  question   I  ])ress.  . 

In  my  last  article  I  told  how  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Stores  first  established  ])r()fit-sharing  with 
the  4,430  employees,  and  how,  when  conqjelled  by 
trade  union  opposition  to  cease,  they  gave  the 
bonus  of  2s.  gjd.  in  the  pound  in  added  wages. 
Some  co-operators  may  remember  that  the 
vScottish  Wholesale  Society  once  made  a  similar 
change.  In  this,  week's  "  Co-operative  News " 
(March  iSth,  1922),  it  is  recorded  that  the  members 
of  the  S.C.W.S.  have  voted  to  abolish  the  8d. 
in  the  £  addition  to  wages,  which,  years  ago, 
they  gave  instead  of  their  profit-sharing  bonus. 
That  incident  illustrates  the  trend  of  things  to-day. 

I  now  come  to  my  second  illustration  of  the 
attitude  of  multiple  shop  companies  towards 
their  employees.  The  details  which  I  gi\e  are 
furnished  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  shall  ^lot 
mention  the  name  of  the  firm,  which  does  not  seek 
publicity  for  its  scheme. 

It  is  a  scheme  of  "  bonus  to  labour  "  with  pro- 
visions for  capitalising  the  bonuses  so  as  to  convert 
the  employees  into  shareholders.  W^e  should  not 
call  it  copartnership,  properl}'  speaking,  and  it 
does  not  comply  with  the  definition  of  profit- 
sharing  on  which  the  Government  bases  its  list  of 
recognised  firms.  For  this  reason  the  scheme 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Government  list,  but 
the  reader  may  take  it  from  me  that  the  firm  in 
question  is  one  of  the  largest,  most  successful, 
and  most  important  of  its  kind. 

The  scheme  has  been  in  operation  for  at  least 
a  score  of  years.  It  has  been  modified  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  altered  conditions  during  the 
war  and  other  changes,  but  is  still  regarded  as  a 
success  by  the  company  and  its  employees  gene- 
rally. I  have  visited  some  of  its  multiple  shops 
and  made  little  purchases  to  note  the  manner 
of  doing  business  by  the  employees.  I  am  struck 
with  their  celerity  in  serving ;  their  cheerful,  clean, 
happy  appearance  ;  and  their  courteous  manner  of 
pushing  business,  without  making  themselves 
troublesome  to  customers. 

The  scheme  makes  no  pretensions  to  altruism. 
It  is  admittedly  planned  to  encourage  efficieiicy 
and  economy  in  the  business.  It  starts  by  taking 
the  average  profits  being  made  by  the  company 
before  the  plan  was  adopted.  It  reserves  to  the 
directors  and  shareholders  all  their  former  powers, 
but  promises  the  numerous  employees,  on  the 
honour  of  the  board,  that  in  any  increase  which 
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can  be  effected,  they,  the  employees,  shall  be 
voted  a  substantial  share. 

A  portion  of  the  bonuses  allotted  to  each  em- 
ployee is  kept  back  and  invested  by  trustees  in 
shares  of  the  company,  in  the  joint  name  of  two 
trustees  and  the  employee.  One  of  the  trustees 
effecting  these  investments  is  himself  an  employee. 
.\11  the  dividends  and  other  benefits  accruing  from 
the  shares  go  to  the  employee.  After  an  employee 
lias  gained  a  substantial  interest  in  the  company 
as  a  shareholder  he  is  paid  all  his  bonuses  in  cash. 
No  employee  is  permitted  to  pawn,  or  borrow 
money,  on  his  shares.  The  trustee  arrangement 
enables  the  company  to  control  matters  of  that 
kind,  and  also  to  decide,  when  an  employee  leaves, 
whether  he  shall  be  retained  as  a  shareholder  or 
required  to  sell  out  his  shares  at  the  market  price. 

There  is  also  a  provident  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  less  hig lily-paid  employees  of  the  firm, 
and  to  this  fund  sums  are  voted  from  time  to  time. 

The  directors  rely  on  the  success  of  the  company 
in  the  past,  and  on  the  actual  working  of  the  bonus 
scheme,  year  by  year,  to  inspire  and  maintain 
confidence  amongst  the  employees.  They  appeal 
to  their  employees  to  consider  whether  it  is  not 
wiser  to  take  an  interest  in  the  firm  and  to 
co-operate  in  a  large  business,  rather  than  attempt 
to  trade  each  for  himself  in  a  small  way. 
Apparently  the  appeal  is  not  made  in  vain. 
The  scheme  will  not  meet  the  desires  and  ideals 
of  many  of  us,  but  it  presents  us  with  a  painful 
reflection.  There  are  not  many  of  our  distributive 
co-operative  societies  that  do  even  as  much  as  this 
for  their  employees,  or  which  are  in  a  position  to 
make  a  similar  appeal. 


GROUP    LIFE    ASSURANCE. 


Mr.  W.  WmTTAKER,  general  manager  and 
secretan.'  of  the  Crompton  .Society,  has  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  N.C.M.A.  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  proposals  for  a  scheme  of  col- 
lective assurance  for  co-operative  managers.  It 
is  expected  that  these  proposals  will  shortly  be 
discussed  at  specially.-convened  meetings  of  mem- 
bers of  the  various  sections  of  the  N.C.M.A.  : — ■ 

March  23rd,  1922. 
To  the  Executive  Council,  N.C.M.A. 

Gextlemex, — Herewith  I  have  pleasure  in  for- 
warding copy  of  particulars  I  have  received  from 
the  Co-operative  Insurance  .Society  Limited  in 
connection  with  group  hfe  assurance. 

The  scheme,  in  my  opinion,  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  by  the  Executive  of  the  N.C.M.A. 
Personally,  I  shall  be  happj'  in  assisting  in  ever\' 
Dossible  way  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  and 


work  which  would  be  entailed  in  submitting  the 
proposed  scheme  to  the  members  of  our  association 
for  their  consideration. 

If  the  scheme  appeals  to  you,  I  have  no  doubt 
your  usual  wholehearted  and  enthusiastic  support 
will  be  available  in  furthering  the    usefulness  of 
the  Managers'  Association. — Yours  faithfully, 
W.  Whittaker, 
Crompton  Co-operative  Society. 

Copy  of  Circul.^r  from  the  C^I.S.  Dated 

M.\RCH   22ND,    1922. 

Group  Life  Assurance,  National  Co-operative 
Managers'  Association. 
With   reference    to   your    call    at   this   office   with    Mr. 
Winterbottom,     I    give    hereunder    the    following    notes 
regarding  the  Group  Life  .Scheme  : — 

1.  As  an  alternative  to  the  benefits  being  based  upon 
wages  a  flat  sum  per  member  can  be  decided  upon,  say 
£100,  ;^2oo,  or  ;^3oo.  • 

2.  The  premium  depends  upon  the  age  distribution  of 
your  members,  but  would  be  approximately  £1  premium 
for  each  ;/|ioo  sum  assured.  A  definite  figure  cannot  be 
given  until  we  know  the  exact  age  distribution  of  your 
members. 

3.  At  least  95  per  cent  of  any  section  will  have  to  come 
into  the  scheme  to  make  it  operative. 

4.  Premiums  can  be  paid  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or 
yearly. 

5.  It  is  not  possible  for  individual  members  to  increase 
or  decrease  their  assurance  under  the  Group  Life  Scheme. 
For  instance,  a  member  cannot  decide  whether  his  insur- 
ance shall  be  for  £100  or  ;;'i,ooo  ;  it  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  flat  amount  laid  down.  If  any  individual 
thought  that  his  group  life  assurance  was  inadequate,  an 
additional  individual  assurance  can  be  taken  out  according 
to  the  present  age.  Details  were  given  you  of  whole-life 
endowments  with  commission  eliminated,  the  sums 
assured  being  increased  accordingly  ;  the  additional 
premium  required  to  be  paid  at  the  same  time  as  group 
life  insurance. 

6.  The  society  is  prepared  to  allow  5  per  cent,  com- 
mission on  all  premiums  sent  to  this  office  by  your  asso- 
ciation to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  secretary. 

7.  The  society  is  also  prepared  to  receive  premiums  for 
payments  to  provide  pensions  at  age  60  or  65.  In  these 
cases  the  scales  have  been  provided  to  eliminate  com- 
mission. Here  again  the  premium  will  be  paid  through 
the  section  secretary. 

8.  Under  the  Group  Life  Scheme,  in  the  event  of  a 
member  retiring  on  pension  he  can  remain  within  the 
group,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  premium. 

9.  In  the  event  of  a  member  leaving  the  employ  of  a 
society,  other  than  retirement  owing  to  age,  membership 
under  the  group  life  policy  will  cease. 

10.  New  members  of  your  association  will  automatically 
become  assured  after  three  months'  membership. 

11.  As  an  alternative  to  members  leaving  thus  losing 
their  assurance,  and  new  meml>ers  automatically  becom- 
ing assured,  it  can  be  arranged  that  members  leaving  are 
assured  for  the  twelve  months  covered  by  the  premium 
paid,  and  new  members  entering  pay  a  premium  from 
the  date  that  they  enter. 

At  any  meeting  of  j'our  sections  the  society  will  only 
be  too  pleased  to  send  a  representative  to  address  your 
memljers  on  this  subject. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  your  association  has  decided 
to  adopt  the  scheme. — Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Cox,  Actuary. 

Mr.  W.  Whittaker. 
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Problems  Confronting   the 

Movement. 


Cooperative 


By  E.   EMtRY  (Secretary,   Radciiffe  Society,  and  Secretary  of  ihe 
Co'Operative   Secretaries'  Association). 


A  Paper  read  at  a  Conference  of  the  Bolton  District  Co-operative  Secretaries'  Association, 
held  at  Bolton,  on  March  iSth,   1922. 


Ev'ERY  official  and  member  of  a  co-operative 
committee  of  management  holds  views  which  he 
believes  would  solve  many  of  the  problems  which 
must  be  solved,  and  that  speedily,  if  we  are  to 
make  progress,  or  even  hold  our  own,  in  the  great 
struggle  which  has  already  begun  between  capi- 
taHstic  concerns  and  the  co-operative  movement, 
and  recover  our  balance  in  the  present  economic 
upheaval.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  always  able 
to  put  our  ideas  to  a  practical  test.  It  may  be 
that  the  sooiet^-'s  resources  arc  limited,  and  thereby 
limit  the  operations  of  its  officials  in  their  efforts 
to  recover  from  the  baneful  effects  of  the  war.  It 
not  infrequently  happens  that  committees  of 
management,  and  officials  too,  hesitate  to  take  a 
bold  step.  They  may  prefer  to  take  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  trusting  that  by  luck  more  than 
good  management  they  will  come  through  the 
crisis  if  not  scathless,  at  anj^  rate  little  the  worse. 
Such  a  possibility,  hov.'ever,  in  these  times  is  very 
remote. 

The  first  essentials  necessary  in  dealing  with  the 
present  crisis,  to  my  mind,  are  judgment,  courage, 
and  patience.  Judgment  is  necessary  so  that  our 
exact  position  may  be  known  and  a  decision  made 
as  to  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued  in  facing  the 
problem  before  us.  Having  decided  on  a  policy, 
courage  is  required  to  carry  it  through.  It  may 
be  that  public  opinion,  or  rather  the  opinion  of 
the  members,  is  against  us.  Especialh"  will  that 
be  so  if  it  means  a  temporars'  reduction  in  divi- 
dend, but  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if 
results  prove  that  the  policy  adopted  was  a  wise 
one,  the  personal  satisfaction  given  would  alone 
justify  the  course  taken. 

We  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that,  as 
custodians  of  the  members'  money,  it  is  our  diity 
to  guide  the  society  by  virtue  of  our  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  not  be  guided  by  the  ignorant 
or  selfish  opinions  of  irresponsible  members. 
Patience  must  be  exercised,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
expect  the  results  of  our  poHcy  to  be  apparent 
immediately. 

The  co-operative  movement,  by  its  constitution 
and  fundamental  principles,  stands  in  a  peculiar 


and  unparalleled  po.sition,  dift'ering  very  materially 
from  that  of  any  other  industry  or  trade.  During 
the  war,  whilst  other  industrial  organisations  and 
capitalistic  concerns  were  making  enormous  profits 
and  paying  huge  sums  in  excess  profits  duty,  we 
were  limiting  the  profits  made,  so  as  to  help  the 
people  we  serve  and  to  avoid  what  we  considered 
was  an  unjustifiable  form  of  taxation,  and  one 
which,  instead  of  preventing  profiteering,  en- 
couraged it. 

But  what  has  happened  ?  Most  of  these  big 
concerns  have  been  able  to  reclaim  from  the 
Exchequer  a  big  proportion,  if  not  all,  of  the  sums 
paid  in  E.P.D.,  and  have  utilised  these  moneys  in 
the  present  crisis  as  a  set-off  against  losses  incurred. 

Co-operative  societies  are  not  in  a  position  to 
do  this.  Therefore  some  other  means  will  have  to 
be  found  to  counter  the  losses  which  nuist  have 
been  incurred  by  every  society'. 

I. — Stock  Values. 

The  rapid  and  unprecedented  fall  in  values  has 
made  it  very  difficult  to  trade.  Profits  have  fallen 
to  a  very  narrow  margin.  Many  societies,  which 
have  not  exercised  real  control  of  the  stocks  in  the 
various  departments,  are  saddled  with  heavy  stocks 
— much  less  in  value  than  shown  in  their  books — 
and  are  likewise  burdened  b}-  heavy  interest 
charges  on  those  stocks. 

Many  methods  of  reducing  the  values  of  stocks 
in  order  to  bring  them  into  line  with  present-day 
prices  have  been  resorted  to.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  system  of  "  nibbling  "  is  altogether  wrong,  and 
totally  inadequate  in  dealing  with  this  vital 
trading  question.  The  better  way  is  boldly  to 
bring  down  stocks  to  their  present  value,  and  thus  at 
once  put  ourselves  in  the  market  so  far  as  com- 
petitive prices  are  concerned. 

AU  have  heard  how  members  are  passing  our 
doors  and  taking  their  trade  elsewhere  because 
there  are  coppers  in  difference  in  the  prices  of 
various  commodities.  Is  this  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  are  unable  to  command  their  trade  ?  Limited 
means  are  compelling  the  working  classes  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market.  We  have  to  take  this  fact 
into  account.     Loyalty  to  the  movement  has  to  take 
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a  stxond  place  when  it  is  a  question  of  making 
"  unemployment  doles  "  go  a  long  icay. 

Members,  through  their  own  experience  in  the 
factories  and  workshops  during  the  jiast  twelve  or 
eighteen  months,  have  learned  something  of  our 
difficulties,  and  I  am  convinced  that  common-sense 
would  prevail  and  the  ine\-itable  absence  of  profits 
be  accepted  with  the  fortitude  that  was  shown 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  war. 

I  shall  be  t<")ld,  no  doubt,  that  we  should  lose 
members  if  this  course  were  adopted.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  agree  that  tliis  might  happen.  But  I  also 
submit  that,  from  the  very  fact  that  this  polic}^ 
would  put  us  on  an  equal  plane  wdth  every  other 
trader  as  regards  prices,  we  should  not  only  attract 
these  members  back,  but  increase  our  numbers. 

II.— Trading  Methods. 

Through  the  fall  in  values  and  the  widespread 
xinemployment  the  turnover  of  societies  has  been 
^reatly  reduced,  with  the  result  that  expenses, 
which  have  not  fallen  in  anything  like  the  same 
proportion,  are  hanging,  as  it  were,  like  a  millstone 
round  the  neck.  Societies  must  therefore  bring  in 
all  the  resources  at  their  command,  so  as  to  capture 
even,'  /  of  trade.  Shops  should  at  once  be  made  as 
attractive  as  possible.  I  sometimes  think  that 
co-oneratiA-e  employees  too  often  depend  upon  the 
proportion  of  assured  trade,  instead  of  striving  by 
their  own  skill  as  shop  and  window  dressers  and 
salesmen  to  prove  their  abiUty. 

During  tliis  period  of  depression  employees  of 
societies,  including  officials  and  committees,  should 
u.se  their  persuasive  powers  to  induce  members  to 
bemtoreloyal,  by  canvassing,  holding  meetings,  and 
other  forms  of  propaganda. 

We  have  a  lesson  to  learn  in  shop  service  from 
many  of  our  competitors.  We  often  hear  how 
such  and  such  a  shopman  received  an  inquiry  from 
a  member  for  a  certain  article,  and  how,  as  the  shop 
chanced  to  be  without  at  the  time,  the  prospective 
customer  was  allowed  to  go  away  unsatisfied. 
Probabl}'  she  straightway  went  across  the  road  to 
our  "  friend  the  enemy,"  who,  although  he  had 
no  stock  at  the  time,  said,  "  I  will  get  it  for  you," 
and  thus  secured  an  order  xvhich  ought  to  have  been 
ours.  This  illustration  is  not  a  far-fetched  one, 
but  one  w^hich  is  a  common  occurrence  in  many 
societies.  A  watchful  eye  kept  on  such  indiffer- 
ence, and  an  immediate  and  stern  visitation  of  it, 
will  do  much  towards  increasing  our  trade. 

Advertising  by  posters  and  the  press  is  useful 
and  desirable,  so  that  the  society's  goods  and 
prices  may  be  kept  in  the  public  eye.  We  should 
aim  at  high  quahty  in  the  commodities  we  sell. 
If  the  purse  of  the  member  is  not  lined  sufficiently 
to  purchase  the  best,  we  ought  to  cater  for  her 
requirements  rather  than  allow  her  to  go  elsewhere. 


I  think  we  lose  much  through  neighbouring  socie- 
ties paying  varying  rates  of  dividend,  which  set 
up  competition  as  between  society  and  society,  and 
ultimately  injure  all  alike.  Societies  in  a  given 
area  should  aim  at  greater  uniformity  in  dividends. 

III. — Expenses. 

I  have  alread}^  mentioned  that,  although  trade 
values  and  turnover  have  decreased,  expenses  have 
not  fallen  in  the  same  proportion.  Obviously  it  is 
a  very  difficult  proposition  to  face.  Rents,  rates, 
and  taxes  have  increased  very  considerably  on 
pre-war  standards,  and  in  many  instances,  so  far 
as  rates  are  concerned,  not  only  has  the  rate 
per  £  increased,  but  the  ratable  values  have 
increased  also.  Therefore,  we  can  do  very  little  to 
alter  these  items. 

Strict  economy  should  be  exercised,  so  as  to  cut 
out  all  waste.  Judicious  and  economical  buying, 
and  economical  using  of  material  necessary  for 
conducting  our  business,  are  essential.  There  must 
be  a  restriction,  for  the  time  being,  of  expenditure 
on  repairing  and  decorating.  These  two  items 
alone  fill  a  very  big  place  in  our  expenses  accounts, 
and  six  or  twelve  months  hence  the  cost  of  such 
work  may  be  considerably  lower  than  it  is  to-day. 

Wages,  too,  play  a  big  part  in  this  question. 
All  know  that  wages  have  not  fallen  so  rapidly  or 
in  the  same  proportion  as  trade — I  do  not  for  one 
moment  suggest  that  they  should — but  I  do  sub- 
mit that  societies'  committees,  officials,  and 
managers  should  see  that  they  get  full  value  for 
money  paid  in  wages  to  employees. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  over-staffing. 
Many  societies,  having  allowed  sentiment  to  over- 
rule discretion,  are  saddled  with  a  staff,  the  num- 
bers of  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  trade  done. 
No  concern,  and  especially  no  co-operative  society, 
can  afford  to  carry  on  its  back  such  an  encum- 
brance as  a  too  large  staff.  Over-staffing  is  also  an 
evil  in  itself,  because  it  limits  the  sphere  of  useful- 
ness of  each  individual  employee,  and  creates 
slackness  instead  of  preventing  it. 

Each  secretary  and  finance  committee  should 
see  that  the  investments  of  the  society  are  not  only 
clearing  the  interest  charge  on  the  capital  invested, 
but  also  earning  something.  With  the  numerous 
channels  open  for  investment,  this  aim  should  not 
be  difficult  of  attainment. 

The  releasing  of  stocks  means  an  increase  in  the 
bank  balance,  and  secretaries  should  take  steps  to 
transfer  the  surplus  over  working  requirements 
either  to  loan  accounts  or  to  other  investments 
paying  rates  of  interest  more  remunerative  than 
the  trading  rate. 

All  these  ways  and  means  of  reducing  expenses 
are  desirable,  and  should  have  attention. 
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IV. — Reserves. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  utilisation  of 
reserves  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  regular  rate 
of  dividend  so  long  as  stocks  are  not  at  rock-bottom 
values.  Obviously,  if  stocks  are  not  reduced,  the 
margin  of  profit,  if  there  is  to  be  an}"  trade  at  all, 
will  be  a  narrow  one.  The  paying  away  of  reserves 
as  dividend  means  draining  the  very  life-blood  of 
the  societ}',  without  any  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  stocks. 

Strict  observance  must  be  given  to  the  need  for 
the  maintenance  of  capital  reserves.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  these  be  drawn  upon  at  this 
time. 

Depreciation  charges  on  land,  buildings,  and 
fixtures,  &c.,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  continued. 

I  would  most  strongly  urge  the  necessity'  for 
full  confidence  between  the  various  departments, 
the  office,  and  the  committee.  The  crisis  through 
which  we  are  passing  demands  that  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  co-operation  "  should  be 
exemplified  in  each  society. 

Managers  in  various  departments  acting  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  and  without  frank  and 
open  relationship  between  their  departments  and 
the  oifice  (in  which  the  results  of  all  departments 
are  assembled),  expose  the  society  to  the  risk  of 
unexpected  embarrassment.  On  these  grounds 
alone  I  think  periodical  "  talks  "  and  discussions 
between  the  responsible  men  in  every  society 
would  prove  of  inestimable  value. 


FACTORS    AFFECTING   WAGES. 


Mr.  W.  a.  Appleton  (secretary  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions),  in  the  course  of  an 
article  dealing  with  the  proper  functions  of  trade 
unions,  says  : — 

If  work  is  intelligible  effort  intelligently 
applied,  then  wages  may  be  described  as  the 
reward  of  those  who  create  value  by  work.  In 
discussing  the  problem  of  wages  it  is  desirable 
to  start  by  recognising  that  work,  qua  work,  has 
not  sufficient  value  to  justify  claims  for  wages. 
It  may  provide  the  exercise  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  health,  but  it  has  no  more  moral 
or  financial  value  than  the  treadmill. 

In  describing  wages  as  the  reward  of  those 
who  create  value  by  work,  the  trade  unionist  is 
not  likely  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  reward 
is  sometimes  inadequate,  nor  do  I  personally 
make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  monetary 
return  represents  the  whole  of  the  reward.  Every 
workman  who  has  the  instincts  of  the  artist,  and 
■.there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such,  knows 


that  there  is  an  important  form  of  return  which 
finds  expression  in  the  personal  satisfaction  and 
happiness  which  accompany  the  sense  of  work 
well  done  and  things  created. 

The  thoughtful  trade  unionist  will  differentiate 
also  between  noniinal  and  actual  wages,  between 
money  received  and  purchasing  power  conferred, 
between  the  unit  of  measurement  and  the  useable 
and  consumable  things  for  which  this  unit  can 
be  exchanged.  These  latter  things  are  indeed 
the  real  wages.  All  other  things— gold,  notes, 
or  cheques — are  just  representatives. 

The  right  to  discuss  a  subject  involves  the  duty 
of  tr^-ing  to  understand  it,  and  no  conscientious 
trade  unionist  should  attempt  to  negotiate  wages 
questions  without  having  tried  to  understand 
the  factors  that  govern  wages.  Opinions  will, 
necessarily,  differ  as  to  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant factors.  Personally,  I  should  place  them 
in  the  following  order  : — • 

(i)  Those  involving  the  workman'.s  capacity,  such  as 
physique  and  general  health,  knowledge  of  tools  and 
processes,  period  of  training  for  specific  work,  measure 
of  intelligence  and  goodwill. 

(2)  Those  affecting  the  personality  of  the  manufacturer, 
in  which  I  should  include  general  knowledge,  industrial 
and  commercial  experience,  initiative,  adaptability, 
enterprise,  courage,  and  the  ownership  or  possession  of 
capital. 

(3)  The  accessibility  and  cost  of  necessary  raw  materials. 

(4)  The  accessibility  of  markets,  together  with  the 
transport  facilities  and  costs. 

(5)  The  amenability  of  markets,  particularly  overseas 
markets,  to  the  conditions  governing  production  at  its 
centre.  This  would  include  questions  relating  to  the 
nature  of  the  commodities  required,  their  quality,  the 
price  likely  to  he  obtained,  and  the  profit  likely  to  be 
earned. 

(6)  The  inviolabilit}'  or  otherwise  of  contracts  of  ser- 
vice entered  into  between  workmen  and  employers, 
particularly  where  the  observances  of  these  contracts 
affect  continuity  of  production  and  certainty  of  delivery. 
In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  weigh  the  effect  of 
the  necessity  for  inserting  clauses  safeguarding  the 
manufacturer  or  the  contractor  against  losses  arising 
out  of  sudden  strikes.  It  is  obvious  that  countries  in- 
serting these  clauses  incur  a  very  serious  handicap  as 
against  countries  where  they  are  unknown  or  not  obser- 
vable. Such  reservations  indicate  a  liabilitj-  which  may 
not  mature,  but  which  always  threatens  and  which 
frightens  prospective  customers. 

(7)  The  facilities  which  exist  for  the  fullest  use  of 
fixed  capital,  such  as  buildings,  machiner}-,  railways, 
docks,  and  ships. 

(8)  Extraneous  factors  such  as  taxes  and  rates.  As 
these  must  be  charged  to  productive  costs,  their  weight 
and   their   incidence   demand   the   gravest   consideration. 

(9)  Political  interference  which  limits  the  use  of  fixed 
capital,  or  check  enterprise,  and  by  so  doing  increases 
costs  of  production  or  distribution. 


The  E.P.D.  Act  of  Parliament  .sowed  the  wind 
of  false  taxation  to  reap  the  whirlwind  of  indus- 
trial disaster. — Sir  Oswald  Stall. 
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WEST    OF    SCOTLAND    NOTES. 

At  our  annual  meeting,  last  month,  Mr.  Bennett 
(president)  reported  that  the  funds  were  in  a  good 
condition.  The  5s.  levy  for  benevolent  purposes 
at  first  caused  some  little  division  of  opinion.  Ulti- 
mately, by  a  large  majority,  the  members  agreed 
to  send  this  money  to  the  central  fund.  The 
members  agreed  to  combine  the  offices  of  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  to  grant  a  definite  salary  for 
the  performance  of  these  duties. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

Election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  following 
appointments  :  President,  Mr.  Montgomery  (Pais- 
ley Equitable)  ;  \-ice-president,  Mr.  M' Knight 
(Ir\*ine)  ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Scott  (Cath- 
cart)  ;  committee,  Messrs.  Barr  (Kinning  Park), 
Watson  (Wishaw),  Muir  (Blantyre),  jM'Gregor 
(\'ale  of  Leven),  ^liller  (Kilbarchan),  TurnbuU 
(Shieldhall),  and  Huggan  (S.C.W.S.).  We  also 
agreed  to  show  our  appreciation  and  regard  for 
Mr.  Smart  (Redding),  who  has  completed  his 
jubilee  of  ser\'ice  with  Redding  vSociety,  and  who 
is  most  popular  \\ith  his  colleagues  in  the  associa- 
tion. Mr.  Rowat  (Paisley  Provident)  urged  upon 
all  members  the  necessity  of  insuring  members  of 
committee  and  officials  against  risks  incurred  in 
the  performar.ee  of  their  duties.  The  proposal  was 
favourably  considered.  Votes  of  thanks  termin- 
ated an  enjoyable  and  businesslike  meeting. 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

Mr.  Drummoxd,  potato  buyer  for  the  S.C.W.S., 
is  lea\-ing  the  co-operative  movement.  We  under- 
stand that  he  has  accepted  an  appointment  with 
a  well-known  firm  in  the  north.  We  join  in  wish- 
ing him  success  in  his  new  work.  During  his  term 
of  office  with  the  S.C.W.S.  he  has  made  many 
friends,  who  will  follow  his  career  with  interest. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

In  spite  of  his  many  arduous  duties,  our  active 
and  talented  secretar\-,  Mr.  George  Scott  (Cathcart) 
has  just  added  another  laurel  to  his  musical 
renown.  The  choir  and  orchestra  under  his  con- 
ductorship  produced  a  nice  little  operetta  last 
month  with  conspicuous  success.  No  doubt  this 
little  hobby  will  form  a  nice  relaxation  to  the 
ordinary-  grind  of  the  "  daily  round,"  and  we  are 
delighted  to  know  that  Mr.  Scott's  enthusiasm  is 
in  no  way  abated.         ♦   ♦   ♦ 

Hearken  to  this.  A  speaker  from  the  anti- 
Jewish  community  up  north  says :  "  In  his 
opinion,  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  so  many 
societies  was  brought  about  by  there  being  too 
much  sloppy  sentimentality  and  too  little  business 
efficiency  in  the  management.  ...  It  was 
generally  admitted   that   a   number   of   managers 


were  too  fossilised  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
present  industrial  situation,"  &c.  Then  the 
writer  gave  the  directors  some  pungent  sentences, 
and  ambled  along  till  one  was  transported  to  the 
recollection  of  "  cotton  plantations  "  and  "  whips." 
A  judicious  blend  of  Tamerlane  the  Tartar  and 
Captain  Kettle  was  created.  But — one  awoke  to 
the  cold  realities  by  reflecting  that  even  the  elected 
of  the  people  fails  to  please,  and  that  the  methods 
of  democracy  are  being  shattered  up  at  Al^erdeen 
awa'.  When  we  have  reconciled  pure,  un- 
adulterated commercialism  with  "  Each  for  all, 
and  all  for  each,"  we  will  still  have  the  vSuperior 
Onlooker.  ♦    ♦   ♦ 

Mr.  Lealand's  lecture  at  Shieldhall  on  "  Tricks 
of  the  Trade  "  was  greatly  enjo3^ed.  The  speaker 
possesses  a  good  flow  of  the  Southern  language, 
and  is  never  at  a  loss  to  hit  off  a  situation  with 
convincing  proofs.  He  exposed  many  fallacies 
which  gained  currency  in  the  preserve-consumer's 
circle,  but  at  the  same  time  did  more  than  confirm 
our  normal  impression  that  many  "  jams  and 
jellies  "  are  not  what  they  seem.  His  information 
relative  to  the  use  of  glucose  and  seaweed  was 
most  interesting,  and  his  firm  attitude  in  depre- 
cating the  use  of  these  adulterants  in  co-operative 
preserves  will  be  appreciated — and,  we  hope, 
encouraged — ^by  the  members.  We  wish  that  all 
societies  would  take  to  heart  his  closing  words  : 
"  Quality  for  quality,  and  price  for  price,  there  is 
no  manufacturer  in  the  country  who  could  beat 
the  S.C.W.S."  Mr.  lycaland  was  warmly  thanked 
for  his  eloquent  essay  on  a  most  interesting 
subject.  ♦   ♦   ♦ 

Yearly    subscriptions    will    be    received    and 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  George  Scott,  Cathcart. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

Wages  are  not  increasing  in  any  marked  degree. 
Reports  to  hand  do  not  invite  us  to  stand  aghast 
at  the  prospect  of  co-operatively-created  million- 
aires. In  fact,  it  is  rumoured  that  those  who  do 
not  experience  a  long  drop  at  the  week-end  are  in 
a  minority.  It  is  cheery,  then,  to  realise  that 
the  members  are  creating  a  good  benevolent  fund, 
and  we  hope  that  the  allocations  to  this  fund  will 
grow  in  the  event  of  the  great  draught  coming 
along.  We  have  quite  enough  trouble  with  the 
Coalition  wrangle  at  present,  without  the  added 
burden  of  facing  the  Domestic  Chancellor  with  a 
depleted  envelope  on  Saturdays.  Even  the  pros- 
pect of  a  drop  in  the  income  tax  fails  to  rouse  us, 
as  we,  in  many  cases,  are  dropping  fast  to  the  same 
position  as  the  cabby  "  who  wished  he  had  the 
tax  to  pay."  Yet  we  were  recently  invited  to  a 
lecture  to  hear  a  man  proving  that  "Millions, 
who  are  now  living,  will  never  die."  The  prospect 
is  charming  indeed  !  Schopenhauer. 
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Promotion   by  Seniority  or  Merit.- 


WHICH    IS   BEST    IN    RETAIL    DISTRIBUTIVE   CO-OPERATIVE    SOCIETIES? 


By     T.     ELLISON. 


Ai,L  co-operative  officials  realise  that  promotion 
by  merit  ensures  far  better  results  than  pro- 
motion b}'  seniority  alone.  This  being  so,  how  is 
it  that  in  our  distributive  societies  the  individual 
merits  of  employees  are  often  unrecognised  and 
unacknowledged,  and  that  promotion  by  seniority 
still  holds  sway  ?  It  is  a  problem,  and  one  that 
we  shall  have  to  face  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own 
in  the  new  era  of  trade  efficiency  that  is  before  us. 

There  appears  to  be  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
many  that  the  majority  of  employees  consider 
promotion  by  seniority  to  be  the  fairest  method. 
When  management  committees  discuss  the  ques- 
tion they  seem  to  fear  that  by  appointing  a  man 
to  a  position  "  out  of  his  turn  "  they  will  bring  a 
general  complaint  from  the  employees,  and 
probably  cause  a  visitation  from  the  N.U.D.A.W.  ! 
The  majority  of  our  employees  are  of  an  average 
type.  Undoubtedly  they  are  a  sturdy,  capable 
set  of  people,  still  they  are  the  average.  Probably 
many  of  them  had,  at  one  time,  native  ability 
above  the  average,  but  through  its  disuse,  or  mis- 
use, they  have  ranged  themselves  with  the  average 
mediocre  majority. 

This  majority  considers  that  promotion  by 
seniority  is  the  fairest  method,  and  our  democratic 
movement,  being  imbued  with  the  idea  of  rule  by 
majority,  accepts  the  fact.  In  isolated  cases 
officials  or  committees  rebel  against  the  accepted 
method  ;  then  there  is  a  complaint  made  to  the 
trade  union,  the  offenders  are  scolded  for  trans- 
gressing against  a  custom  that  is  looked  upon 
almost  as  a  natural  law,  and  told  to  observe  cus- 
tomary rights,  or  there  may  be  trouble  !  No  one 
qiiite  understands  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  rather  tragic,  because 
individuals  with  an  almost  infinite  capacity  for 
development  are  not  permitted  the  full  expression 
demanded  by  their  capacity.  Their  instincts  are 
repressed,  and  even  though  they  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  fact,  they  become  cynical  and  embittered — a 
circumstance  which  tends  to  lower  the  standard 
still  further,  whereas  with  the  right  opportunity 
they  could  be  a  power  for  progress.  In  addition, 
the  society  also  suffers  through  the  standard  of 
efficiency  being  on  a  much  lower  level  than  the 
capacit}'^  of  the  individual  employees  would  seem 
to  warrant. 

Anyone  who  has  been  engaged  in  co-operative 
service  for  a  long  period  can  look  back  and  see 


young,  enthusiastic  men,  interested  in  their  job, 
realising  in  time  that  their  efforts  were  neutralised 
by  the  "  slacking  "  of  others,  and  that  there  was 
no  differentiation  by  the  management  between  good 
and  bad  workers.  Such  men  may  ultimately  have 
dropped  to  the  mediocre  level,  or,  as  is  not  un- 
common with  co-operative  employees,  have 
diverted  their  energies  to  the  separate  interest  of  a 
"  sideline,"  carrying  on  the  routine  duties  of  shop 
or  department  in  a  disinterested  manner  ;  or,  if 
they  had  real  native  aptitude  for  their  job,  left 
the  society  altogether  and  opened  out  in  business 
on  their  own  account.  In  any  case,  the  society 
has  not  given  opportunity  for  their  full  and  com- 
plete development,  and  instead  of  interested, 
enthusiastic  effort  has  ultimately  received  a 
grudging  minimum  of  service  only. 

It  is  not  always  the  desire  for  promotion  or 
pecuniary  gain  that  stimulates  good  work.  The 
appreciation  of  someone  who  knows  and  under- 
stands, the  knowledge  that  good  work  is  recog- 
nised, and  the  consciousness  that  the  worker  is 
held  in  esteem  for  the  qualities  he  does  possess 
are  no  less  powerful  stimuli  to  loyal  service.  The 
feeling  that  there  is  someone  in  authority  whose 
judgment  can  be  trusted  always  inspires  good 
work.  These  are  the  factors  which  should  be 
taken  into  account  by  those  responsible  for  the 
success  of  a  co-operative  society's  business. 

In  the  old  days,  before  capital  and  applied 
science  were  accepted  as  the  chief  factors  in  indus- 
try, the  relations  between  employers  and  employed 
were  quite  intimate.  The  personal  touch  made 
industry  more  human.  To  some  extent,  joys  and 
sorrows  were  shared,  as  were  the  proceeds  of 
industry,  and  pride  of  craft  was  encouraged  and 
developed,  thus  creating  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence. In  the  bhnd  application  of  the  principle 
of  division  of  labour  the  human  element  was 
neglected,  with  rather  mournful  results.  Co-opera- 
tion in  industry  was  conceived  as  a  remedy,  and 
in  its  early  days  served  the  purpose  of  giving  scope 
for  individual  expression.  Success,  however,  has 
brought  failure.  Increased  trade  has  decreased 
the  individual  initiative  and  expression  on  which 
the  success  of  the  social  effort  depends. 

Our  societies  now  count  their  employees  in  hun- 
dreds and  thousands.  In  many  cases  these  em- 
plo^-ees  are  to  the  actual  employers  no  more  than 
mere  names  in  a  book  of  records.     Occasionally 
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one  among  them  materialises  in  the  board-room, 
when,  on  the  lamented  decease  of  "  one  of  our  old 
and  faithful  servants,"  it  is  necessary  to  see  if  the 
successor  looks  sufficiently  respectable  to  fill  a 
position  of  authority  !  In  the  lower  ranks  also 
the  position  is  oft-times  ludicrous.  Kach  member 
of  a  large  staff  will  be  conscious  that  he  is  superior 
to  some  other  member,  not  in  value  to  the  society 
or  personal  worth,  but  because  wdth  the  turn  of 
fortime's  wheel  he  was  placed  in  the  society  at  an 
earher  date  than  his  junior  colleagues.  The  fact 
that  in  some  instances  the  difference  in  his  length 
of  service  is  only  a  matter  of  a  day  or  two  does 
not  lessen  liis  superiority.  Not  only  in  his  own 
eyes  is  he  more  important  because  of  longer  service, 
but  in  the  eyes  of  his  employers  also  he  has 
l^recedence. 

Employees  often  estimate  the  time  when  they 
may  hope  to  arrive  at  a  certain  position.  One 
may  hear  an  employee  state  quite  seriousl}'  that 
there  are,  say,  two-hundred-and-ten  before  him 
for  the  position  of  first  counterman,  and  that  with 
an  approximate  average  of  fourteen  vacancies  a 
year  he  ma}-  hope  to  attain  that  high  position  in 

fifteen    years  !     In    the    meantime, !     If    a 

member  of  the  staff  dies,  the  invariable  remark  is, 

"  Hard   fines, .     Whose  is  the  next  turn  ? 

The  whole  system  is  self-condemned,  and  circum- 
stances demand  that  it  should  be  abolished. 
"Agreed,"  says  the  committeeman,  "  but  what 
about  the  trade  union  ?  "  And  that  question 
brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  trade  union 
should  interfere  in  a  question  of  promotion,  unless 
in  a  ca.se  of  blatant  injustice.  Trade  union  officials 
usually  consider  themselves  to  be  practical,  reason- 
able, businesslike  men.  They  must,  and  no  doubt 
would,  willingly  admit  that  they  desire  the  highest 
efficiency  of  the  co-operative  movement ;  that 
ever>'  employee  should  have  full  opportunity  for 
the  full  development  of  his  native  capacity  and  full 
opportunity  to  express  himself  in  his  work  ;  that 
the  person  with  superior  ability-  should  he  given 
the  opportunity  to  expre.ss  himself  in  a  superior 
position.  When  they  do  consider  such  things, 
however,  they  sometimes  question  the  judgment 
of  persons  who  make  the  selection  for  promotion. 
The  employees  also  would  admit  that  the  best  man 
should  obtain  any  particular  post.  "  But,"  they 
say,  "  uoidd  the  best  man  get  it  ?  "  and  ask  to 
what  extent  the  position  wotdd  be  affected  by 
"  wire-pulling." 

It  is  essential,  in  adopting  the  system  of  pro- 
motion by  merit,  that  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  position  should  be  made  to  all 
concerned.  To  ensure  perfect  satisfaction,  the 
employees  must  have  complete  confidence  in  the 
power    of    whoever    is    responsible    for    making 


selection  to  estimate  the  qualities  necessary  for 
any  particular  appointment. 

In  most  cases  the  manager  of  the  society  is  quite 
the  right  person  to  take  on  this  responsibility'. 
Experience  generally  gives  to  such  a  person  a 
certain,  amount  of  intuition  and  shrewdness  in 
estimating  human  capacity.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  multiplicity  of  his  duties  and  the  large 
number  of  employees  make  impossible  that  per- 
■  onal  touch  between  the  manager  and  emplo^'ees 
which  is  essential  for  a  proper  estimation  and 
appreciation  of  ability. 

The  position  that  arises,  therefore,  is  one  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  one  that  leads  to  pro- 
motion by  seniority  as  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
Many  large  private  firms  have  solved  the  problem 
by  appointing  a  personnel  manager.  In  other 
cases  a  welfare  worker  or  a  works  committee  per- 
form the  function  of  selection.  There  is  really  no 
hard  and  fast  method  of  dealing  with  the  position. 
When  one  reads  accounts  of  good  relations  existing 
between  employees  and  the  management  in  certain 
enterprising  capitalist  firms,  and  the  definite 
amount  of  co-operation  which  exists  between  them  ; 
and  still  more  when  one  comes  into  contact  with 
workers  who  are  proud  of  the  firm  they  work  for, 
and  who  use  every  possible  effort  to  further  the 
interest  of  the  firm,  it  is  suggested  to  us  that  we 
ought  to  be  leading  the  way  in  this  direction,  and 
that  there  must  be  a  solution  to  our  own  problem. 

There  is  need  for  some  medium  linking  the 
employees  and  the  management.  If  it  is  a  person 
in  the  form  of  a  personnel  manager,  he  should 
have  the  right  natural  qualities  and  be  specially 
trained,  having  knowledge  of  the  business,  ability 
to  estimate  character  and  ability,  and  (what  is 
quite  as  important)  he  must  be  a  person  who  loves 
his  fellow-men.  Where  the  medium  takes  the 
form  of  a  joint  committee,  the  management  should 
be  prepared  to  allow  time  for  its  mature  develop- 
ment. Frivolous  complaints  and  irrelevant  matter 
will  in  due  course  give  place  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  proper  functions  of  such  a 
committee. 

Briefly,  the  position  is  that  promotion  by 
seniority  causes  stagnation  and  hinders  individual 
development.  Promotion  by  merit  has  its  dangers, 
which  need  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Employees 
generally  would  undoubtedly  agree  to  promotion 
by  merit  if  they  had  confidence  in  those  responsible 
for  selecting  individuals  for  promotion.  Many 
capitalist  firms  have  overcome  the  difficulty  ;  they 
manage  to  maintain  an  esprit  de  firm,  while  the 
co-operative  movement  is  still  crying  out  for  a 
sane  and  rational  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
time  has  arrived,  therefore,  when  responsible 
officials  and  committeemen  should  recognise  that 
it  is  necessary  to  develop  character  as  well  as  trade. 
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Mawson,  Swan, 
and  company, 

W^holesalc  Ji^east 
@  €lgg  iVIcrchants, 

Red  Barns,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


BRANCHES  : 

London.  Carlisle.        Birmtngham.       Durham.  Consett. 

MrDDLESBROUGH.         BURNLEY.  HARTLEPOOL.         ChOPPINGTON.  SUNDERLAND. 

Preston.  Lancaster      Barrow.  Hexham.  Hitll. 


Agents  for  the  Principal  Brands  of  British  Yeast, 

including 

"  SQUIRREL,"     "  KITE,"     "  BALLOON," 
"PILOT,"    "CASTLE," 

and 

N.G.  and  S.F.  YEAST. 
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TF  you  vvant  to  make  exSra 
^  good  bread — bread  that 
\\'ill  increase  your  business  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  hold  it 
after  you  have  got  it — use 
Maximalt  in  ever\'  dough. 
You  v^'ill  find  1  lb.  to  the  sack 
quite  sufficient,  which  works 
out  at  7id.,  or  one-twelfth  of 
a  penny  per  quarter.  Lsed 
regularly,  you  get  light,  good- 
looking  bread  of  pleasing  colour 
and  flavour.  Just  \x\  a  drum 
for  yourself  in  your  baker.-, 
and  prove  our  statement. 
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Let 

HOLEG 

eliminate  the  risk! 

Why  should  there  be  any  risk  when  you  are 
making  Cakes  and  Fancies?  If  you  use  shell 
eggs,  the  whole  mixing  runs  the  risk  of  being 
spoilt  by  the  accidental  addition  of  an  egg  that 
is  not  perfectly  fresh  If  you  use  inferior  liquid 
eggs,  you  cannot  be  certain  that  they  are  of  a 
reliable  quality —they  may  be  ^irlulterated — 
the  flavour  may  spoil  your  Cak^s  and  your 
reputation  ;  but 

HOLEG 


Wholesale  Agents 
for 

BALLOON  YEAST 

World  famous  for 

its 
Purity&  Strength 
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THE  SAFE  LIQUID  EGG 

because  HOLEG  is  GUARANTEED  to  be  pure  HOLEG 
is  composed  of  only  the  finest ,  full-weight,  new-laid  eggs, 
broken  out  and  preser\'ed  under  the  most  hygienic  con- 
ditions. The  Guaranlt-e  of  Purity  covers  Freshness  and 
Flavour.  Your  customers  will  like  cakes  made  with 
HOLEG  and  will  recommend  them  to  their  friends 
Eliminate  all  risk,  from  now  on.  by  using  HOLEG — the 
Supreme  Liquid  Egg. 

Write  to-day  for   drtaiis   and  prices.  • 


"Put    to  test— 
^Home's'  Best/' 


»^s': 


Bedford 

Boston 

Bradford 

Bristol 

DoDcaster 

Halifax 

Ipswich 


The 


HOME  YEAST  CO. 


Ltd, 
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^'  Everything  for  the   Baker   and  Confectioner." 

ST.  PAUL'S  STREET,  LEEDS. 


"  Fenwick,  Leeds." 


'Phone  :  27281. 


Lincoln 

Middlesbroxigh 

Northampton 

Norwich 

Peterborough 

She'iisld 

Swinton 

^X'o^ksop 
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MANAGERS    AND    SECRETARIES. 


]\Ir.  Sydney  B.  Gkorge,  who  carried  off  the 
second  prize  for  malt  brown  bread  at  the  Man- 
chester Bakers'  and  Confectioners'  Exhibition,  is 
the  manager  of  the  Birmingham  Society's  con- 
lectionery  department. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Mr.  G.  R.  Xichot.,  J. P.  (general  manager  of  the 
Pegswood  Society),  has  again  been  returned  un- 
opposed for  the  lyonghirst  Electoral  Division  of 
the  Isorthumberland  County  Council.  Mr.  Nichol 
is  entering  on  his  sixteenth  year  as  a  member  of 
that  body,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period 
lie  has  never  been  opposed. 

*  *   * 

]\Ir.  W.  R.  Royle  (traffic  manager  for  the 
C.W.S.  at  Manchester)  has  received  word  that  he 
has  been  nominated  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Panel  under  Section  24  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921. 
The  appointment  in  the  first  instance  is  for  one 
year  only.  Mr.  Royle  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Transport  and  chairman  of  the  R?<il- 
way  Committee,  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. At  the  recent  Trades  and  Business 
Conferences  he  read  a  capital  paper  on  "  Co-opera- 
tive  Transport."  ♦    ♦    . 

Another  co-operative  official  has  resigned  his 
office  after  nearly  thirty-  ^-ears'  service  in  the 
emplo^-ment  of  one  society.  This  is  Mr.  H. 
Biggs,  manager  and  secretary  of  the  Enderb}- 
vSociety,  who  handed  in  his  keys  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Mr.  Biggs,  who  served  the  society  twenty- 
eight  years,  was  the  recipient  of  man}'  gifts  from 
his  old  colleagues.  ♦    ♦    ♦ 

At  a  social  gathering  held  on  March  14th,  Alder- 
man F.  Hayward,  J. P.,  secretary  of  the  Burslem 
and  District  Society,  was  heartily  congratulated 
upon  the  completion  of  his  first  twenty-one  3'ears 
of  service  with  the  society.  To  mark  the  occasion, 
the  employees  presented  the  Alderman  with  a 
beautiful  grandfather  clock,  and  Mrs.  Hayward 
with  a  handsome  salad-bowl  and  set  of  serv^ers. 
Congratulatory  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Pullen ,  Barratt,  and  Evans,  to  which  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hayward  made  suitable  replies. 


A  SPECIAL  conference  of  the  Bolton  District 
of  the  Co-operative  vSecretaries'  Association  was 
held  at  Bolton  on  Saturday,  March  i8th.  At 
this  conference  Mr.  E.  Emery  (secretary,  Radcliffe 
Society)  gave  an  excellent  paper  on  "  How  Best  to 
Deal  with  the  Problems  Confronting  the  Co-opera- 


tive Movement  To-day."  The  address,  which  is 
printed  in  full  on  another  page,  provoked  a 
vigorous  discussion,  taken  part  in  by  nearly  all 
the  delegates  present.  The  secretaries  showed 
that  they  were  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the 
present  crisis.  ♦   ♦   ♦ 

Mr.  W.  B.  Stock,  who  has  retired  from  the 
position  of  secretary'  to  the  Leicester  Society  after 
serving  for  twenty-five  years,  was  the  guest  of 
honour  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  departmental 
managers  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  J.  H.  Holden 
(general  manager),  who  presided,  said  all  deeply 
regretted  losing  the  services  of  Mr.  Stock.  In 
presenting  him  with  a  handsome  silver  tea  service, 
suitably  inscribed,  and  subscribed  for  by  all  the 
general  and  departmental  managers,  he  said  that 
although  Mr.  Stock  was  leaving  the  society,  all 
hoped  they  would  not  lose  his  presence  amongst 
them.  They  hoped  that  he,  with  his  wife,  in  the 
autumn  of  their  lives,  would  enjoy  peace  and  hap- 
piness— a  reward  they  had  well  earned.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Whitehead,  one  of  the  oldest  managers,  associated 
himself  with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Nottingham  and  Dis- 
trict Managers'  Association,  held  on  March  15th,  was 
a  very  happy  gathering.  Councillor  W.  Mattley 
presided  over  a  good  attendance.  Mr.  W.  Brad- 
shaw,  J. P.  (C.W.S.),  submitted  the  toast  of  "The 
Nottingham  Managers'  Association,"  and  Mr. 
Truscott,  who  responded,  reviewed  the  good  work 
that  had  been  done  bv  the  association  during  the 
past  year.  The  toast  of  "  The  C.W.S.  and  C.P.F."- 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  paid  a  high  com- 
pliment to  the  travellers  who  visit  the  Nottingham 
district.  Mr.  F.  Ballard  (C.W.S.  boot  department. 
Balloon-street)  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Worley  suitably 
responded.  A  pleasing  incident  during  the  evening 
was  a  presentation  to  Mr.  Ward,  who  has  left  the 
district  to  take  up  duties  elsewhere.  The  pro- 
gramme of  music  was  of  a  less  verj'  high-class 
character,  and  was  rendered  in  splendid  style. 
♦    ♦   ♦ 

Mr.  a.  Lealand  (manager  of  the  S. C.W.S.  pre- 
serve factor^')  dehvered  a  lecture  in  the  Co-opera- 
tive HaU,  Great  Hamilton-street,  Paisley,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  on  "  Tricks  of  the  Trade  "  in  connection 
with  the  making  of  jams  and  jellies.  The  lecturer 
said  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  manufacturers 
used  turnips  to  adulterate  their  jams.  They  did 
nothing  so  foolish  and  so  expensive  as  that.  The 
chief  adulterant  used  was  the  apple,  which  cost 
the  manufacturers  about  a  penny  per  pound,  and 
was  very  largely  mixed  with  strawberries,  goose- 
berries, plums,  currants,  and  other  fruit  costing 
from  three  to  fifteen  times^as  much,  the  product 
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being  sold  as  "'  pure  strawberry,"  "  black  currant," 
or  other  jam.  Apples  were  peculiarly  suitable 
because  of  the  colour  of  their  juice,  its  neutral 
flavour,  acidity,  and  gelatinous  properties.  If  a 
manufacturer  sold  a  pot  of  raspberry  jam  of  which 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  was  apple  juice,  he  could 
afford  to  sell  it  much  cheaper  than  the  maker  who 
supplied  real  raspberry  jam.  J^uch  adulteration 
was  very  difficult  to  detect,  and  might  defy  expert 
analysis,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  cases  to  the 
law  court  with  any  hope  of  securing  convictions. 
Less  reputable  makers  were  now  using  agar,  a  vege- 
table gelatine  absolutely  devoid  of  any  nourish- 
ment, one  pound  of  which  would  absorb  as  nmch 
as  thirty  pounds  of  water  and  yield  a  good  stiff 
jelly.  Mr.  Lealand,  who  illustrated  his  remarks 
by  a  display  of  glass  tubes  containing  many  dif- 
ferent examples  of  jam  and  jelly,  was  accorded  an 
enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks. 
♦   «   « 

At  their  quarterly  conference  held  recently  in 
Newcastle,  members  of  the  Northern  Section  of 
the  Co-operative  vSecretaries'  Association  con- 
sidered the  advisability'  or  otherwise  of  forming 
"  Federations  of  Societies  for  Productive  Pur- 
poses." Mr.  T.  Welsh  (Newbiggin)  presided  ; 
and  the  subject  for  disctission  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Saul  (Swalwell),  who  argued  that  circumstances 
would  soon  compel  societies  to  federate  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  J.  W. 
Lawrence  (secretary  of  the  Association)  was 
appointed  representative  on  the  central  negotiating 
body.  A  member  severely  criticised  the  conduct 
of  the  recent  negotiations  with  the  wages  board 
regarding  a  reduction  in  wages  for  N.U.C.O. 
members.  Exception  was  also  taken  to  the  pro- 
posal to  scrap  the  wages  agreement  and  upset 
the  action  of  the  retail  societies'  representatives 
on  the  wages  board.     »   »   » 

At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  branch  of  the  N.C.M.A.,  held  on  March 
20th,  Mr.  Alexander  Kirkwood  (manager  of 
Dunfermline  Society)  gave  an  excellent  address  on 
"  Farming  Records."  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks Mr.  Kirkwood  said  that  for  some  years  past 
societies  which  owned  farms  had  found  them  suc- 
cessful, but  there  had  been  losses  during  the  past 
year,  and  he  would  congratulate  those  who  had 
not  gone  into  farming  on  their  escape.  The  year 
1921  was  undoubtedly  a  bad  year  so  far  as  farm 
produce  was  concerned.  Mr.  Kirkwood  after- 
wards submitted  examples  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  valuation  of  stock,  profit  and  loss  ac- 
counts, &c.,  were  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the 
farms  owned  by  his  society.  A  good  discussion 
followed,  taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Rowat,  Barr, 
Dykes,   and  Scott.     Mr.   Alexander  Montgomery, 


who  presided,  speaking  on  the  question  of  wage 
reductions,  reminded  those  present  that  the  pay 
of  directors  and  employees  had  been  reduced. 
They  were  too  apt  to  think  that  reduction  was  all 
right  when  it  applied  to  others,  but  not  when  it 
came  to  themselves.  So  long  as  the  reductions 
proposed  were  fair  and  reasonable,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  them.  Where  they  were  un- 
reasonable, the  Managers'  Association  would  be 
prepared  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  society 
concerned.  In  one  case  where  a  reduction  had 
been  proposed  they  had  taken  action,  and  instead 
of  a  reduction  the  manager  actually  received  an 
iiicrease  of  salary  ' 

«   *   « 

At  the  second  American  Co-operative  Conven- 
tion, held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  November  last, 
Scottish  co-operative  officials  were  highly  flattered. 
Said  one  delegate,  who  hailed  from  Springfield : 
"  Most  of  our  officials  are  Scotchmen.  The 
Scotch  are  the  most  honest  people  in  the  world. 
You  have  never  seen  a  Scotchman  who  would 
trust  anyone  else  under  any  circumstances.  They 
all  watch  each  other  so  closely  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  anyone  to  steal  !  " 

•      •     • 

Members  of  the  N.C.M.A.  (Leeds  district)  met 
on  March  21st  to  do  honour  to  three  of  their  late 
colleagnes.  The  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  whist 
drive,  attended  by  about  seventy  members  and 
friends.  During  an  interval  Mr.  H.  Parker  (presi- 
dent) made  presentations  to  Messrs.  Wilbey  (Wake- 
field), Cockcroft  (Allerton),  and  Blamires  (Tad- 
caster).  The  two  former  gentlemen  having  now 
retired  from  business,  Mr.  Parker  wished  both 
good  health  and  strength  in  their  retirement,  at 
the  same  time  assuring  them  of  the  good  wishes 
of  their  old  colleagues.  Mr.  Blamires,  who  has 
left  the  movement  to  carry  on  business  for  himself, 
also  received  the  good  wishes  of  the  managers, 
who  expect  that  he  will  put  into  his  own  business 
the  same  amount  of  enthusiasm  which  he  dis- 
played when  a  co-operative  manager.  Mr.  H. 
Hodgson  (Great  Horton)  supplemented  the  chair- 
man's remarks,  and  the  recipients  suitably  replied. 
The  gifts  consisted  of  imitation  mahogany  time- 
pieces presented  to  Messrs.  Cockcroft  and  Wilbey 
and  a  silver  cigarette-case  given  to  Mr.  Blamires. 


To    Members     of    N.C.M.A.    and    N.U.CO.    who    are    not 
atlached  to  any  District  Association. 


Note. — Subsopiptions  ar*  noy^  due  for 
1022,  26s.  I  Ss.  of  whioh  i«  f*p  the  Benevo- 
lent Fund.  Please  fopward  to  Secpetapy, 
Mp.  W.  J.  Whitney,  Papk  Hill,  Tpedegap,  Mon. 
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THE    N.U.C.O.    AT    WORK. 


REPORTS    FROM   ALL   QUARTERS. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  TRAFFIC  MANAGERS. 

Ix  the  various  agreements  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  between  the  N.U.C.O. 
and  the  respective  Hours  and  Wages  Boards,  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  traffic  managers. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  numerically 
they  are  not  a  strong  bod}',  and  as  a  consequence 
have  no  departmental  association  acting  on  their 
behalf  as  officials  emplo^'ed  in  other  departments 
have.  It  will,  therefore,  be  obvious  to  all  those 
occup3'ing  the  responsible  position  of  traffic 
manager  that  it  will  be  to  their  advantage  to 
have  their  wages  and  conditions  prescribed  by  a 
well-defined  agreement  on  collective  lines,  instead 
of  each  manager  dealing  individually  with  societies 
as  is  the  case  meantime. 

At  the  present  time  a  move  is  being  made  by  the 
Traffic  Managers'  Association,  which  has  just  been 
brought  into  being,  to  formulate  a  wages  scale 
for  traffic  managers.  We,  therefore,  urgently 
request  all  traffic  managers  who  are  interested 
in  this  question  to  communicate  with  Mr.  T.  S. 
Holloway,  Traffic  Manager,  L,eeds  Industrial 
Co-operative  Society,  lo,  Beverley  View,  Beeston 
Hill,  Leeds,  who  is  acting  as  secretary,  pro  tern., 
and  who  will  be  glad  to  supply  further  information. 
It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  Departmental 
Association  will  work  in  close  conjunction  with 
the  Central  Office  of  the  N.U.C.O.  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  other  associations  already  in 
existence. 

WESTERN   SECTION. 

As  stated  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Co-operative 
Official,"  a  further  meeting  of  the  N.U.C.O. 
members  employed  by  the  societies  in  Brecon, 
Monmouth,  East  Glamorgan,  West  Wales,  and 
Mid-Glamorgan  districts,  was  held  recently  at 
Cardiff,  to  discuss  the  wages  question.  The 
negotiating  committee,  accompanied  by  the 
general  secretary,  were  present,  and  gave  a  full 
report  of  the  proceedings,  and  recommended  the 
members  to  accept  the  same.  After  a  lengthy 
meeting,  and  a  full  discussion,  the  agreement 
was  ratified.  A  copy  of  the  scale  named  in  this 
agreement  is  reproduced  on  the  following  page. 

Memorandum  of  Agreement 

entered  into  this  loth  day  of  March,  1922,  between  the 
Brecon,  Monmouth,  and  East  Glamorgan  District,  West 
Wales  District,  and  Mid-Glamorgan  District  Hours 
and  Wages  Boards  (on  the  one  hand),  and  the  National 
Union    of    Co-operative    Officials    (on    the    other    hand). 


arrived   at  by  joint  conferences  of  both   parties  held   at 
Cardiff,  on  i8th  February  and  4thMarch,  1922. 

Terms  ok  Setti.kmext. 
It  is  hereby  agreed  :  — 

(i)  That  the  appended  niininium  rates  of  wages  shall 
become  payable  on  the  first  pay-day  during 
the  week  commencing  20th  February,  1922. 

(2)  Where    higher    rates    were    being    paid    prior    to 

20th  F-eljruary,  1922,  than  those  set  forth  in 
the  N.U.C.O.  Wages  Scale,  dated  26th  I'ebruary, 
1919,  the  same  percentage  above  the  rates  set 
forth  in  this  Agreement  shall  continue  to  1)e  paid. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  the  appended  minimum  rates, 

the  method  of  ascertaining  the  weekly  wage  rates 
on  sales,  shall  be  by  calculating  on  four  times  the 
amount  of  turnover,  for  the  three  months  ending 
with  the  accounting  period  immediately  jjrior 
to  2oth  February,  1922,  and  thereafter  making 
adjustments  on  four  times  the  amoimt  of  turn- 
over at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  pros'ided  that 
in  those  cases  where  there  are  only  half-yearly 
accounting  periods,  the  adjustments  on  wages 
shall  be  made  each  six  months  by  calculating 
on  double  the   amount  of  turnover. 

(4)  All  officials  covered  by  this  Agreement  to  receive 

not  less  than  twelve  days'  annual  holiday, 
with    all   statutory   holidays   in    addition. 

(5)  The  terms  of  this  Agreement  .shall  remain  opera- 

tive until  30th  December,    1922,   and  thereafter 
until    terminated    b}-    one     month's    notice    in 
writing    by   either   party. 
Dated  this  loth  day  of  March,  1922,  and 

(Signed)   on  behalf  of  the   Brecon,   Monmouth,   and  East 

Glamorgan    District    Hours    and    Wages    Board, 

Thomas  Morris,  Secretary. 
(Signed)  on  behalf  of  the  West  Wales  District  Hours  and 

Wages  Board,  A.   D.   HEWLETT,  Chairman. 

(vSigned)  on  behalf  of  the  Mid-Glamorgan  Di.strict  Hours 

and  Wages  Board,  Edward  J.   ^wk^?,,  Secretary. 

(Signed)  on  behalf  of  the  National  Union  of  Co-operative 

Officials,  Robert  Smvso-is,  General  Secretary . 


MEETING  AT   BRIGHOUSE. 

A  MEETING  of  the  officials  emplo3'ed  by  tlie 
Brighouse  Co-operative  Society  was  held  at  Brig- 
house,  on  March  29th.  The  general  secretary 
was  present  and  delivered  a  comprehensive 
address  on  matters  of  interest  to  members  of 
the  N.U.C.O.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Simpson's 
address  a  number  of  questions  were  asked  and 
satisfactorily   answered   b}^  the   speaker. 


NORTHERN. 

As  announced  in  last  month's  issue,  negotiations 
are  in  process  with  a  view  to  fixing  up  a  new  wages 
agreement  for  the  Northern  Section.  A  further 
meeting  was  held  between  the  parties  concerned 
at  Newcastle  on  Thursday,  March  30th. 
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Three-fourths  of  this  Scale. 

At  this  meeting  the  chairman  of  the  Hours  and 
Wages  Council  intimated  that  societies  had  not 
approved  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  N.U.C.O. 
representatives  at  the  last  meeting.  He  there- 
after submitted  fresh  proposals  as  a  basis  of 
negotiation.  On  retiring  to  consider  the  new 
position,  the  Union  representatives  decided  that 
the  proposed  new  terms  were  unacceptable.  The 
reason  for  their  decision  will  be  apparent  to  our 
members  when  we  inform  them  that  the  Wages 
Council  offered  £4  7s.  6d.  per  week  as  a  minimum 
wage  for  a  general  manager  or  a  grocery  manager. 
The  proposed  scale  thereafter  proceeds  by  stages 
up  to  £1,000,000  annual  turnover,  at  which  figure 
the  council  offered  £9  los.  per  week.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  1920  agreement  provided  for 
a  wage  of  £12  per  week  for  an  annual  turnover  up 
to  £700,000.  Under  the  new  proposals  £8  los.  is 
offered  for  a  similar  turnover,  which  shows  a 
reduction  of  nearly  30  per  cent,  on  the  basic  rate. 
Add  to  this  the  effect  on  turnover  by  reason  of 
decreased  prices  and  the  slump  in  trade,  and  the 
reasons  that  actuated  the  N.U.C.O.  in  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  proposed  new  terms  were 
unacceptable  are  made  evident. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  question  which 


ought  to  be  known  to  N.U.C.O.  members,  as  it 
will  give  an  indication  of  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  Board  in  their  negotiations.  At  the  meeting 
between  parties  on  February  8th  they  offered 
£10  los.  per  week  for  an  annual  turnover  of 
£1,000,000.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  what 
happened  in  the  interval  to  justify  them  offering 
£1  per  week  less. 

With  regard  to  the  departmental  managers,  the 
board  offered  various  mininuim  rates,  the  lowest 
of  which  is  £4  per  week.  The  highest  wage  offered 
for  a  departmental  manager  is  £7  los.  per  week. 
In  certain  cases  tE.e  proposed  limit  is  £7  5s. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the 
N.U.C.O.  representatives  again  repeated  their 
request  that  the  terms  operative  in  the  Midland 
district  should  be  accepted.  The  N.U.C.O.  repre- 
sentatives finally  submitted  an  alternative  offer. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  Thursday,  April 
6th,  in  order  to  give  the  Wages  Council  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  proposals  made  by  the 
Union.  

NORTH-WESTERN   SECTION. 

The  three  months'  notice  to  terminate  the  exist- 
ing wages  agreement  in  this  section  expires  at  the 
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end  of  April.  A  communication  has  just  been 
received  from  the  secretan,^  of  the  sectional  council 
intimating  that  his  sub-committee  has  decided  to 
reconmiend  the  sectional  council  that  the  recent 
7^  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  scales  of  wages  be 
increased  to  15  per  cent.,  and  that  in  any  future 
agreements  one  month's  notice  be  substituted  for 
three  months. 

While  this  notice  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
definite  proposal  from  the  sectional  council,  steps 
are  being  taken  on  the  assumption  that  the  sec- 
tional council  may  accept  the  recommendation  of 
their  sub-committee  to  have  the  matter  submitted 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  X.U.C.O.  If  the 
recommendations  of  the  sub-committee  are  ac- 
cepted b}'  the  Sectional  Wages  Council,  and  put 
forvi^ard  as  a  definite  demand,  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
content will  be  raised  in  the  North-Western 
Section. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  last  reduction 
of  yh  per  cent,  was  not  justified.  ^Members  have 
not  yet  forgotten  that  the  sectional  council  on  that 
occasion  refused  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Joint 
Comnlittee  of  Co-operators  and  Trade  Unionists. 
The}'  also  know  that,  while  having  refused  to  adopt 
that  course  with  the  N.U.C.O.,  the  council  have 
since  adopted  it  with  other  unions. 

The  discontent  will  no  doubt  be  accentuated  by 
the  further  knowledge  that  agreements  have  re- 
cently been  concluded  in  the  Midland  Section  and 
in  the  Western  vSection  providing  for  higher  wages 
than  those  now  being  paid  in  the  North-Western 
Section.  The  sub-committee  of  the  executive  of 
the  N.U.C.O.  will  have  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration at  the  first  meeting,  when  no  doubt  they 
will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
presentation  of  the  case  on  behalf  of  members  of 
the  Union.  

A  LEICESTER   DEPUTATION 

A  DEPUTATION  met  the  board  of  the  Leicester 
Co-operative  Printing  Society  on  March  23rd 
regarding  the  wages  paid  to  one  of  their  officials. 
The  general  secretary  was  present,  and  stated  the 
case  from  the  Union's  point  of  view.  After  a 
lengthy  meeting,  the  chairman  of  the  board  inti- 
cated  that  the  matter  would  receive  their  con- 
sideration later  on,  and  that  their  decision  would 
be  forwarded  in  due  course.  At  the  time  of 
writing  a  decision  has  not  come  to  hand. 


agreement  based  on  turnover.     Arrangements  will 
be  made  shortly  for  the  meeting  being  held. 

NOMINATIONS   FOR   OFFICERS   AND 
EXECUTIVE   MEMBERS. 

From  the  nominations  received  so  far  there  is 
every  indication  that  there  will  be  a  contest  for  at 
least  one  of  the  positions  to  be  filled  at  the  annual 
elections,  namely,  that  of  vice-president.  A  com- 
plete list  of  nominations  will  be  published  in  due 
course.  

NEXT  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  MEETING. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  N.U.C.O.  will  be  held  in  London  on  April  26th. 
The  Executive  Council  of  the  N.C.M.A.  will  meet 
in  London  on  the  same  da\-. 


SMALL    CO-OPERATIVE    SOCIETIES 
HOURS  ^  WAGES  BOARD. 

By  the  terms  of  the  recent  agreement  between 
the  N.U.C.O.  and  this  Hours  and  Wages  Board,  a 
meeting  should  be  held  between  parties  some  time 
in  April  to  discuss  the  setting  up  of  a  new  wages 


CO-OPERATION    IN  ITALY. 

SiGxOR  Bexeduce,  the  Itahan  :\Iinister  for 
Industry  and  Agriculture,  gives  some  instructive 
facts  about  the  remarkable  progress  of  producers' 
co-operation  in  that  country.  Despite  the  noto- 
riety bestowed  on  Italian  art,  music,  and 
literature,  agriculture  is  pre-eminently  the  chief 
industry  of  Italy  and  the  basis  of  its  prosperity. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  Itahan  Government  has 
adopted  a  constructive  programme  to  assist  the 
co-operative  associations  in  developing  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  country.  This  develop- 
ment is  along  three  main  lines — reclamation  of  waste 
land,  irrigation,  and  electrification  to  supply  power 
and  Hght. 

The  greatest  possible  tribute  to  the  soundness 
and  abilit}'  of  the  Itahan  co-operatives  is  the  fact 
that  the  Government  is  preparing  to  lend  them 
900,000,000  hre  to  carry  through  these  projects. 
The  Itahan  Parliament  has  just  authorised  a  loan 
of  200,000,000  hre  to  a  society  whose  plans  have 
been  accepted  for  the  utilisation  of  the  vast  water 
power  available  in  Catania,  in  Southern  Italy. 
This  sum  will  supph-  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
work,  the  remainder  being  furnished  b^^  the  co- 
operative societies  concerned,  which  have  accumu- 
lated large  funds  of  their  own  through  the  2,500 
workers'  and  farmers'  co-operative  banks  in  the 
country  united  in  the  national  Co-operative  Credit 
Institute.  Other  co-operative  organisations  are 
now  working  out  plans  for  large  reclamation  and 
irrigation  projects  in  the  undeveloped  regions  of 
Southern  Italy,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily. 

This  policy  of  aiding  the  co-operative  societies 
in  the  large-scale  development  of  the  nation's 
agricultural  resources  has  already  had  a  valuable 
effect  in  decreasing  unemployment  and  industrial 
discontent  in  the  larger  cities. 
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DENMARK:  A  CO-OPERATIVE 
COMMONWEALTH. 


It  is  a  now  generally  accepted  that  Denmark  is 
the  most  prosperous  and  democratic  country  in 
the  world  to-day.  It  is  also  a  truism  that  no 
crowned  head  in  Europe  sleeps  more  easily  than 
the  Danish  monarch,  and  that  the  stabiUty  of  his 
throne  rests  on  the  continued  and  increasing 
freedom  of  the  Danish  people. 

In  this  land,  whose  resources  are  directed  to 
supplying  the  breakfast-table  of  less  enterprising 
linglishmeu.  the  common  people  own  nine-tenths 
of  the  soil,  control  government,  feel  but  rarely  the 
pinch  of  poverty,  and  boast  a  standard  of  educa- 
tional and  social  attainment  approached  by  no 
«ither  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  Yet  forty 
years  ago  Denmark  was  still  bleeding  from  the 
wounds  of  war,  and  had  been  almost  crushed  by 
the  closing  of  her  biggest  markets  ! 

What  has  wrought  this  mighty  revolution  ? 
What  has  broken  the  power  of  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  monopoly,  and  given  to  an  eman- 
cipated democrac)'  a  full,  free  life  in  a  country 
whose  lack  of  minerals  forbids  manufacture,  and 
the  imperfections  of  whose  soil  prohibits  any 
profitable  cultivation  of  crops  ?  This  revolution  has 
been  the  greatest  ever  known — greater  even  than 
the  Russian  Revolution  by  virtue  of  its  complete- 
ness and  the  fact  that  it  has  not  cost  the  country 
a  single  drop  of  blood — and  its  whole  secret  may 
be  found  in  the  application  to  everyday  life  of 
co-operative  principles. 

As  Professor  Fay  has  pointed  out  in  his  excellent 
work  on  "  Co-operation  at  Home  and  Abroad," 
the  immediate  occasion  of  co-operation  in  Denmark 
was  the  loss  of  her  most  fertile  territory,  vSchleswig- 
Holstein,  to  Germany  in  1864,  after  a  devastating 
war.  This  was  followed  by  the  keen  competition  of 
cereals  from  the  wide  acres  of  the  New  World,  and 
a  circumstance  equally  disastrous  when  Bismarck 
in  1879  adopted  a  protective  tariff  designed  to 
stimulate  German  agriculture  and  closed  to  Den- 
mark her  most  valuable  market  for  hogs. 

With  amazing  adaptabihty,  however,  Denmark 
changed  over  from  cattle  and  wheat  exporting  to 
dairs'  farming,  and  the  nature  of  the  new  product 
(milk)  ensured  that  its  organisation  would  be  co- 
operative. What  developments  followed  are  told 
concisely  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  admirer 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Howe  in  the  book  now  before  us, 
"  Denmark  :    A  Co-operative  Commonwealth."* 

A  machine  which  separated  milk  from  cream 
had  been  invented,  and  this  private  interests 
sought  to  exploit  through  profit-making  cream- 

•  George  Allen  and  Unwin  Limited.    Pr.ce,  78.  6d. 


eries.  They,  fortunately,  failed  to  induce  farmers 
to  be  loyal  in  providing  milk  of  an  approved 
quality,  and  it  was  not  until  1881  that  the 
creameries  began  to  flourish.  Then  some  Jutland 
farmers  undertook  to  deliver  all  their  milk  to  their 
own  dairy ;  they  made  themselves  jointly  and 
severally  responsible  for  the  loaned  capital  sunk 
in  the  business,  and  agreed  to  divide  profits  in  pro- 
portion to  the  milk  each  supplied.  Their  plan  was 
instantly  successful.  All  over  Denmark  co-opera- 
tive creameries  sprang  up,  and  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  for  agriculturalists  was  ushered  in. 
The  method  they  adopted  in  starting  a  creamery 
is  interesting  as  compared  with  British  methods. 
Mr.  Howe  tells  us  that  the  funds  for  construction 
purposes — raised  by  a  loan — are  paid  off  in  instal- 
ments, while  the  working  capital  is  guaranteed  by 
a  small  fee  paid  by  each  member  according  to  the 
number  of  his  cows.  Having  paid  off  the  original 
loan  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  a  new 
loan  is  taken  from  the  bank  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest.  This  is  charged  upon  the  working  ex- 
penses of  the  society,  including  both  original  and 
new  members.  The  money  thus  obtained  is 
handed  over  to  the  original  members,  and  then  all 
alike  proceed  to  pay  off  the  new  loan,  and  so  on 
through  an  indefinite  series  of  loans  and  repay- 
ments. 

Since  the  farmers  are  individually  and  collec- 
tively responsible  for  these  loans,  we  may  assume 
that  only  a  low  rate  of  interest  is  paid  on  them, 
and  also  that  there  are  no  sharp  distinctions 
between  rich  and  poor  among  the  people.  Den- 
mark's husbandry  is  based  on  small  holdings. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  State  has  aided  the 
co-operative  organisation  of  the  country,  for  it 
has  always  placed  facilities  for  acquiring  land 
before  the  intelligent  labourer.  Moreover,  with 
the  growth  of  political  democracy,  the  tendenc}'^ 
for  the  land  to  revert  to  the  people  has  become 
more  decided,  and  the  large  landowner  is  now  very 
rare.  Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  owned  by 
farmers  holding  from  thirteen  to  forty  acres,  and 
90  per  cent,  of  these  peasant  proprietors  are 
co-operators. 

The  co-operative  dair>'  has  been  the  seed-plot  of 
a  State  worthy  of  the  name  of  Commonwealth. 
The  dairy  awakened  the  farmer  to  the  possibilities 
of  scientific  agriculture.  Formerly,  the  milk 
skimmed  from  butter  was  waste  ;  now  it  is  used 
to  fatten  pigs.  In  the  dairy,  co-operation  had 
proved  its  efficiency  as  a  means  of  doing  business, 
and  the  farmers  turned  to  it  in  fostering  hog- 
rearing.  Bacon-curing  and  exporting  societies 
worked  side  by  side  with  the  creamery.  In  1887 
the  farmers  associated  to  organise  local  slaughter- 
houses, of  which  there  are  now  more  than  forty. 
Dealing  with  these,  Mr.  Howe  draws  a  thought- 
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provoking  contrast  between  the  centralised 
American  abattoirs  under  the  control  of  packing 
syndicates,  with  their  expensiveness  and  deadening 
influence  on  the  initiative  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
Danish  local-  abattoir,  at  once  economical  and 
eflicient. 

Still  the  possibilities  of  applied  co-operation  were 
not  exhausted,  and  1895  saw  the  creation  of  egg- 
collecting,  packing,  and  exporting  associations, 
which  in  three  years  had  increased  the  export  of 
Danish  eggs  to  England  seven  times. 

The  Dane  is  essentially  a  practical  man.  He 
xeahsed  that  his  survival  among  the  nations  de- 
pended on  making  his  specialised  produce  better 
than  that  of  any  other  country-.  Consequently, 
he  set  up  more  co-operative  bodies  to  raise  higher 
standards  of  criticism  for  his  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  and  bacon ;  to  investigate  and  experiment ; 
and  to  teach  him  what  methods  of  business  are 
most  remunerative.  To-day  there  are  State  and 
•co-operative  experimental  farms,  from  which 
travelling  professors  carry  information  to  the 
remotest  districts.  There  are  co-operative  federa- 
tions to  grade  the  various  products,  to  keep  the 
farmer  in  touch  with  prices  and  markets,  to 
stimiilate  his  originalit}'  through  periodical  ex- 
hibitions and  competitions,  and  to  inspect  his 
plant  and  cattle  at  frequent  intervals.  As  soon, 
indeed,  as  a  need  becomes  known  to  the  Danish 
agriculturist  it  is  met  by  co-operative  organisation. 

Interest  in  agriculture  has  been  excited  ;  know- 
ledge and  power  have  been  placed  within  reach  of 
the  farmer  ;  and  these  things  are  the  essence  of 
successful  agricultural  economy.  In  Denmark 
individual  interest  has  been  wedded  to  communal 
action  with  happy  results.  The  Dane  is  his  own 
•capitahst  and  his  own  organiser.  He  owns  his 
local  banks,  the  profits  of  which  are  devoted  to 
social  purposes.  And  he  has  won  freedom,  not 
through  State  socialism,  but  through  some  four 
thousand  co-opera'tive  societies  which  he  himself 
controls. 

With  the  concentration  of  economic  power  in 
the  hands  of  democracy  has  come  pohtical  power, 
which  has  been  used  to  rciake  that  economic  power 
still  more  effective.  In  Denmark,  for  example, 
direct  taxation  is  popular,  taxes  fall  most  heavily 
on  those  with  high  incomes,  and  the  State  railways 
are  not  required  to  return  huge  profits  so  long  as 
they  render  real  assistance  in  expanding  the 
commerce  of  the  country. 

And  so  it  is  on  the  educational  and  social  side. 
Before  the  co-operative  era  the  farmer  was  un- 
educated and  unscientific.  Education  applied  to 
agricrdture  in  those  days  meant  higher  rents  for 
landlords.  But  all  that  has  been  changed.  Educa- 
tion is  free  to  everyone,  and  is  cultural  rather  than 
vocational.     As   a   result,    there   is   less    illiteracy 


among  Danes  than  among  any  other  people,  the 
pleasures  of  town  life  have  been  transferred  and 
added  to  the  allurements  of  the  country,  and  there 
is  not  that  drain  of  the  peasant  population  from 
off  the  land  which  is  so  saddening  a  feature  of 
industrial  Britain.  To  the  growth  of  conscious 
democrac}'  and  the  development  of  social  welfare 
much  attention  might  be  paid,  and  profitably,  but 
lack  of  space  forbids  more  amplification  here. 

Although  Denmark  is  primarily  an  indu.strial 
democracy,  the  consumer's  store  is  not  without 
honour  and  support.  Indeed,  it  preceded  the 
agricultural  movement,  even  if  its  success  was 
delayed  until  the  rise  of  the  latter.  With  every 
tenth  inhabitant  a  member,  however,  the  modern 
store  challenges  comparison  with  the  British  and 
German  associations  boasting  one  in  every  fifteen 
and  one  in  every  twenty-five  inhabitants  respec- 
tively. The  turnover  of  all  types  of  Danish 
societies  reaches  the  splendid  average  annual  total 
of  fifty  million  pounds  sterHng — a  .truly  remark- 
able figure  for  a  population  of  less  than  three-and- 
a-half  millions. 

In  his  last  stimulating  chapter  I\Ir.  Howe  points 
the  lessons  from  Denmark,  and  declares  that  "  the 
farmer  is  the  Cinderella  of  politics,  the  prey  of  the 
speculator  and  exploiter."  He  asserts  his  belief 
that  the  necessary  revival  in  agriculture  is  possible 
only  through  making  the  farmer  a  co-operative 
business  man,  a  banker  and  insurance  agent,  and 
a  politician  and  social  reformer  as  well. 

Mr.  Howe's  book  is  convenient  in  size,  is  well 
written,  and  is  divided  into  short  paragraphs, 
which,  together  with  a  fairly  complete  index, 
makes  it  useful  for  reference. 

It  is  a  book  for  the  co-operative  official,  since 
it  sets  up  efficiency  ideals  in  the  conduct  of  co- 
operative business.  It  is  no  less  a  book  for  all 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  social  uplift,  for  Denmark 
has  show^n  how  modern  man  may  save  his  soul. 

S.    R.   Elliott. 


The  IMinister  of  Trade  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
announces  the  formation  of  anti-profiteer  com- 
mittees in  each  town  and  city  "  v.'here  it  is  decided 
by  a  committee  that  profiteering  is  being  carried 
on."  These  anti-profiteering  committees  are  to 
arrange  with  representatives  of  the  farmers  of 
the  district  for  the  direct  sale  of  meat,  milk,  and 
other  food  necessities  to  the  pubHc.  The%'  ma}' 
either  leave  the  distribution  of  these  foods  to  the 
dealers  whose  prices  they  accept  as  reasonable, 
and  who  guarantee  to  maintain  prices  at  the 
lowest  possible  levels,  or  cause  the  municipahties 
themselves  to  distribute  foodstuffs  .  to  the 
public  either  through  municipal  stores  or  through 
co-operative  consumers'  societies. 
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The   Science   of   Business. 


A    LECTURE    GIVEN    TO    CO-OPERATIVE     MANAGERS. 


The  necessity  for  co-operative  societies  to  adopt 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  methods  of  carn-- 
ing  on  their  business  led  the  Central  Education 
Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Union  to  arrange 
for  a  lecture  to  be  given  to  co-operative  managers 
in  the  Manchester  area,  by  a  representative  of  the 
Sheldon  School  Limited,  on  "  The  Science  of 
Business."  General  and  departmental  managers 
were  invited  to  attend. with  the  object  of  securing 
first-hand  information  of  the  methods  of  the 
Sheldon  School,  so  that,  if  the  demand  warranted 
it,  a  course  of  lectures  or  lessons  could  be  arranged. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Holyoake  House,  Man- 
chester, on  March  28th.  Professor  V.  Hall,  M.A., 
who  presided,  remarked  that  officials  were  natur- 
ally interested  in  the  efficiency  of  the  movement. 
Upon  the  efficiency  with  which  members  were 
ser\-ed  the  success  of  the  movement  depended. 
Hence  an>-thing  wliich  threw  any  light  upon  their 
problems,  or  was  likely  to  be  of  any  help  in  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  movement,  was  a 
thing  to  be  welcomed.  They  were  therefore  glad 
to  have  with  them  Mr.  CoUier,  of  the  Sheldon 
School,  whose  method  had  been  adopted  b}'  a  large 
number  of  first-class  firms. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Collier  then  outlined  the  history  of  the 
Sheldon  School  and  stated  its  objects.  He  said  : 
There  are  a  large  number  of  men  who  deny  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  lousiness.  We 
hear  criticisms  suggesting  that  business  is  so  indefi- 
nite a  matter  that  you  cannot  have  a  science  of 
business.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  science  of 
business  as  exact  as  mathematics  or  chemistry',  but 
beyond  all  question  it  is  possible  to  make  business 
more  exact  than  the  science  of  medicine,  for 
example. 

There  are  certain  facts  which  can  be  classified. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  them  ;  but 
when  you  ccme  to  apply  them  to  varying  human 
beings  they  will  not  always  have  precisely  the 
same  restdt.  Nevertheless,  that  does  not  invali- 
date the  science. 

The  real  meaning  of  science  is  classified  facts,  or 
knowledge  reduced  to  a  system.  You  may  have 
a  good  deal  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  not  a  science 
until  all  the  items  are  classified. 

Business  men  pick  up  their  information  in  a 
haphazard  way,  learning  in  the  school  of  hard 
knocks.  A  man  may  have  a  wonderful  amount 
of  knowledge,  but  it  cannot  be  called  a  science 
until  someone  classifies  it.  That  is  where  Sheldon 
performed  a  great  work. 


He  was  a  student  of  law.  He  qualified  to  stait 
practice,  and  then  decided  he  liked  business  better. 
He  had  some  experience  of  business  as  a  student. 
Finding  it  a  little  difficult  to  keep  himself  at 
college,  he  went  on  the  road  selling  books  during 
the  summer  vacation.  He  was  so  successful  that 
he  tried  the  same  experiment  the  next  summer,, 
with  more  success.  Eventually  he  went  in  for 
business,  and  amassed  a  fortune  by  the  time  he  was 
forty  years  of  age.  Then  he  set  to  work  on  an  idea 
he  had  conceived  while  a  student  of  law.  Sheldon 
conceived  the  idea  of  classifying  every  principle- 
that  could  be  brought  to  light  in  the  business  world.. 
He  found  there  was  one  master  principle  of  busi- 
ness, a  principle  which  is  expressed  by  a  single 
word — the  word  "  service."  It  is  true  service  that, 
gives  confidence.  It  is  by  true  service  that  you  can 
attract  patrons  to  come  again  and  again  and  build 
up  your  business  on  thoroughly  sound  lines.  Apart 
from  rendering  true  service,  no  business  can  be  on 
true  foundations.  Practically  every  man  of  ex- 
perience will  endorse  that  statement,  and  reali::e 
that  the  word  service  expresses  the  master  principle 
of  business. 

Sheldon  discovered  that  there  were  four  basic 
factojs  in  connection  with  all  business  experience. 
He  perceived  that  all  business  life  centres  round 
the  sale.  He  had  had  experience  of  salesmanship 
in  a  technical  sense,  and  he  came  to  realise  what  it 
meant. 

A  bm-er  is  always  one  who  wants  the  goods  more 
than  he  wants  the  price.  That  applies  whether 
he  is  buying  material  commodities  or  an  abstract 
idea  for  which  he  is  paying  nothing.  If  you  want 
education,  it  may  be  possible  to  get  it  by  means 
of  books.  These  are  the  goods  3^ou  want.  You 
are  a  buyer  ;  and  if  you  are  a  true  buyer,  it  is 
because  you  want  the  goods  more  than  you  want 
the  price.  In  connection  with  business  you  have- 
the  meeting-point  of  the  mind — the  psychological 
moment  of  the  sale.  If  you  have  something  to 
sell  over  the  counter  there  has  to  be  that  meeting- 
point  of  the  minds  before  the  sale  is  effected. 

All  human  progress  centres  round  this  idea  of  a 
sale.  Before  we  can  make  any  progress  in  any 
Hue  of  study  we  have  to  be  "  sold  "  to  the  idea.. 
Before  we  can  take  up  a  book  for  study  we  have 
to  be  "  sold  "  that  the  book  is  of  value  to  us. 

There  are  four  basic  factors  :  the  party  of  the 
first  principle,  and  the  other  man  or  the  party  of 
the  second  principle.  No  business  can  be  effected 
without  the  meetinsr  of  these  two.     You  must  ha\-e 
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these  two  principles  before  3011  can  have  con\- 
merce.  The  third  principle  applies  to  the  goods, 
whether  a  commodity  or  an  idea  ;  and  the  fourth 
is  the  psychological  element,  or  the  meeting-point 
of  the  minds. 

In  addition,  there  are  four  prime  laws  closely 
related  to  these  basic  factors.  Other  things  being 
equal,  your  success  in  securing  progressively 
popular  and  permanent  patronage  will  depend 
upon  the  development  of  3'our  own  capacities,  not 
merely  your  own  ability.  Capacity  goes  beyond 
abihty. 

The  second  law,  closely  related  to  the  second 
basic  factor,  is  :  Other  things  being  equal,  your 
success  in  securing  patronage  will  depend  upon 
your  knowledge  of  other  men.  Business  men 
know  that  they  cannot  put  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders.  A  man  who  has  had  wide  experience 
in  the  business  world  sums  up  men,  and  knows 
that  a  good  deal  depends  upon  his  ability  to  sum 
up  a  purchaser.  A  man,  if  he  is  really  quaUfied 
for  his  work  as  a  manager,  must  have  some  capacity 
for  summing  up  the  temperament  of  an  individual, 
and  knowing  whether  he  is  likelj'  to  be  successful 
in  the  position  for  which  he  is  making  application. 

The  third  law  is  :  Other  things  being  equal,  your 
success  in  securing  patronage  will  depend  upon 
your  knowledge  of  your  goods,  whether  a  material 
commodity  or  an  abstract  idea. 

In  the  fourth  law  we  touch  psychology.  Our 
success  will  depend  upon  our  knowledge  of 
psycholog3\  Ps3'chology  has  recently  been  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the  business 
world.  All  men  who  have  been  successful  in  busi- 
ness have  been  students  of  ps3'Cholog3-,  whether 
they  knew  it  or  not.  A  man  has  been  successful 
in  making  use  of  knowledge  he  has  accumiilated 
himself,  although  not  on  scientific  lines.  Every- 
thing in  business  can  be  classified  under  these 
four  heads.  There  are  many  second  lines  which 
will  influence  this  measure  of  securing  successful 
relationships  with  our  fellows,  but  they  can  all  be 
classified  under  these  four  headings. 

PA'ery  business  man  knows  that  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  bringing  to  the  conscious  mind  the 
right  idea  at  the  right  moment.  We  often  think 
of  the  right  thing  just  a  httle  too  late.  The  more 
we  can  classify  the  facts  and  the  principles 
of  business,  the  more  we  are  able  to  bring  to  the 
conscious  mind  that  classified  truth  which  has  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  problem. 

I  will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  business  principles 
are  sub-divided  under  these  headings.  I  might 
take  up  the  single  word  "  service  "  and  give  a  hint 
as  to  how  that  is  sub-divided.  "  The  Science  of 
Business  "  is  printed  in  eighteen  books,  and  there 
are  over  2,000  pages  of  printed  matter,  as  well  as 
pictures.     But  it  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how 


these  principles  are  elaborated  if  I  take  the  master 
principle  of  service. 

What  is  involved  in  service  ?  .Service  has 
always  three  elements,  and  those  three  elements 
must  be  right,  or  you  do  not  get  true  service. 
These  elements  are  right  quantit)-,  right  ([uality, 
and  right  mode. 

You  find  businesses  where  the  quahty  of  the- 
goods  is  excellent,  the  quantity  is  right — in  other 
words,  the  price  is  reasonable — but  there  is  some- 
thing defective  in  their  mode  of  service.  Take  an 
illustration  from  a  man  in  an  office — a  bookkeeper. 
He  gives  you  the  right  quality,  in  that  there  is  no- 
fault  to  be  found  in  his  work  ;  but  he  does  not  do 
enough.  The  consequence  is  that  you  cannot 
adequately  pay  him,  because  his  work  is  not  of 
sufficient  value  to  you.  He  is  wrong  in  quantit}'. 
You  take  another,  who  is  turning  out  any  amount 
of  work  ;  but  there  are  errors.  He  is  wrong  in. 
quality.  Take  a  third,  whose  quality  is  first  class 
and  whose  quantity  is  first  class,  but  who  is- 
irritable  and  answers  back  when  he  is  corrected. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  his  mode  ! 

Whatever  the  subject  may  be  you  will  find  a 
great  number  of  elementals  entering  into  it.  Quite 
a  number  of  points  may  occur  in  analysing  quality. 
There  is  one  which  business  men  often  miss — the 
principle  of  suitability-.  This  principle  is  almost 
deserving  of  a  place  in  the  first  class  of  business- 
principles.  In  some  ca.ses  you  will  find  there  is  a 
failure  in  your  quality,  or  quantity,  or  mode  of 
service,  not  judged  by  ordinary  standards,  but  by 
this  principle  of  suitabilit}-. 

I  have  seen  instances  in  a  question  of  making  an 
improvement  in  a  building.  Instead  of  making 
the  improvement  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions 
of  that  business,  the  contractor  has  tried  to  make 
something  too  elaborate.  He  has  had  artistic 
ideas,  and  he  has  not  kept  in  mind  this  question  of 
suitabiUty.  In  one  instance  a  contractor  quoted 
;^6oo  for  an  improvement  to  a  doorw'ay.  Another 
gave  a  quotation  of  ;^i5o  for  the  same  alteration .- 
The  one  who  gave  the  estimate  for  £600  had  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  this  question  of  suitability.  If 
he  had  modified  his  ideas  and  brought  his  price 
to  £350  he  would  probably  have  got  the  contract. 

A  multiple  shop  firm  could  not  understand  why 
one  of  their  shops  did  not  do  better  business.  An 
inspector  went  round  and  examined  the  shop.  He 
found  the  show  was  excellent,  the  shop  was  clean,, 
and  the  workers  were  eftective.  He  could  not  find 
anything  wrong  until  he  walked  round  the  district. 
Then  he  discovered  that  the  shopmen  were  too 
polite  and  formal.  They  were  not  suiting  them- 
selves to  the  environment.  They  began  to  be  less 
formal,  and  cracked  a  joke  with  the  customers. 
In  a  few  months  the  shop  was  a  great  success  _ 
You  might  take  the  most  aristocratic  part  of  Man- 
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Chester  and  compare  it  with  a  part  which  is  just 
the  opposite.  The  treatment  of  a  customer  in  one 
place  would  be  quite  unsuited  in  another. 

Other  things  being  equal,  our  success  in  securing 
patronage  \^■ill  depend  upon  our  own  aevelopment 
or  "  area."  When  we  are  tr>*ing  to  develop  our- 
selves, it  is  no  good  seizing  on  the  feature  of 
development  most  interesting  to  us  and  centring 
on  that.  That  is  the  natural  tendency  of  every 
man.  If  a  man  wants  to  develop  himself,  he  will 
innnediately  develop  those  things  he  is  interested 
in.  If  he  is  an  athlete,  he  will  develop  this  side 
•of  liis  nature  ;  if  he  is  strong  in  memory,  he  will 
develop  memon,'  training. 

In  tliis  connection  there  are  four  things  neces- 
-ar>-  :  AbihtA%  for  the  intellect  ;  reliabiUty,  for  the 
feelings  ;  endurance,  for  physical  qualities  ;  action, 
for  voHtion.  In  the  intellect  there  are  thinking 
powers,  imagination,  memon,',  &c  Rehability  in- 
cludes courage,  loyalty,  spirit  of  service,  &c.  The 
real  capacity  of  a  man  or  woman  will  depend  upon 
the  "  area,"  and  not  merely  upon  the  ability. 

A  man  raises  the  question,  "  Why  is  it  that 
another  man  should  get  up  to  a  higher  position 
than  I  occupy  ?  ' '  Such  a  man  might  be  offended 
if  a  friend  suggested  he  w^as  lacking  in  reliability. 
He  might  be  lacking  in  moral  courage,  enthusiasm, 
optimism.  On  the  hnes  .Sheldon  discloses  a  man 
can  anah'se  himself  without  any  feeling  of  resent- 
ment. 

\Maen  I  first  went  through  this  "  Science  of 
Business"  I  was  associated  with  the  head  of  a  leading 
firm  in  this  country-.  He  was  a  man  who, 
without  the  shghtest  influence  or  the  slightest 
assistance  from  outside,  simply  as  a  result  of  his 
dominating  personality  and  business  ability,  made 
the  biggest  business  in  this  countr\-  long  before  he 
was  forty  3-ears  of  age.  It  was  when  he  was  about 
forty  years  of  age  he  put  down  /6oo  to  give  his 
workers  and  salesmen  an  opportunity  of  learning 
the  science.  There  was  one  man  who  refused  to 
have  this  instruction.  He  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able ability-,  and  he  thought  he  could  beat  them  all 
even  after  they  had  gone  through  the  course  of 
lectures.  He  is  still  a  salesman,  but  others  have 
stepped  above  his  head  ! 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Collier  informed  his  audience 
that  he  and  his  brother,  who  was  with  him,  had  left 
managerial  positions  to  take  up  the  work  they 
were  then  engaged  on.  Sometimes,  he  said,  when 
a  man  spoke  as  they  were  doing,  his  yjosition  was 
the  cause  and  his  enthusiasm  the  effect.  But  in 
their  cases  enthusiasm  was  the  cause  and  position 
was  the  effect.  They  would  Uke  the  idea  to  be 
pushed  forward  to  all  grades  of  workers,  and  they 
-were  anxious  that  the  workers  in  the  co-operative 
movement  should  take  up  the  study  of  "  The 
Science  of  Business." 


Between  now 
and  July  21st 

users  of  Condensed  Milk  will 
be  competing  with  one  another 
in  finding  the  Prize- WiNNiNG 
Reasons  for  preferring  Diploma 
Milk  to  all  other  brands. 


The  Prizes  total  £425  in  value,  and 
are  253  in  number :— £100,  £50,  £25, 
and  250  of  £1  each — 

With  the  GUARANTEE  of  a 
Consolation  Gift  for  every 
unsuccessful  competitor  who 
complies  with  the   conditions* 


Numerous  Retail  Societies  tliroughout  the 
kingdom  ar»  stocking  DIPLOMA  MILK  and 
distributing  the  Competition  Pamphlets,  thus 
keeping  DIPLOMA  customers  to  their  own 
Store,  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  getting 
one  or  other  of  the  Cash  Prizes,  or  a  Diploma 
Consolation  Gift. 


RETAILERS'  PRIZES 

£30,  £20,  and  £10  respectively  for 

the  principal  suppliers  to  tht  winners 

of  the  first  three  Cash  Prizes. 


J)lPLOMA 

SpiPLO.M^M 

&^3  English  £nden?eS  Milk 


Wilts.  United  Dairies  Ltd.,  Trowbridge,  England. 

London  Depot :    48.  St.  John  St.,  Smitkfield,  E.G.  1. 


The  profit  on  DIPLOMA  MILK 

is  such  that  every  sale   adds  to 

the  Dividend  Fund. 
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ALL  FOR  EACH 


THIS 

WELL-KNOWN 

CO-OPERATIVE 

BRAND 

on 

MEN'S 
BOOTS 


IS     A     GUARANTEE     OF     QUALITY 
AND    RIGHT  LABOUR    CONDITIONS. 


MADE  BY 


The   CROMPTON    BOOT 
Alanufacturers  •  Limited, 

"1    &.    U  "    Works, 
DESBOROUGH. 


Co-Qperative  Printing 
Society  Ltd., 

118,   Corporation    Street,  Manchester. 

Branches  :  RuTHERFORD  St.,  NewCASTLF-ON-TynE. 
Tudor  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 

Printers,  Stationers, 
AND  Bookbinders. 

SHOP  PAPERS.  BAGS.   &c. 

The  Most   Up-to-date   Check   System 

"FIELDING -WOOD.' 

Also  "  ECCLES,"  "  CLIMAX,"  and  others. 

"SIMPLEX  "  SYSTEM,  for  Penny  Banks. 

ENQUIRIES  INVITED. 


These  are  iru'^frationq  of  some  of  the  Goods  we  supply. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to  quote  for  any  stvie  oi 
quantity  of 

Paper  Bags,  (machine  or  handmade*.  Carrier  Bags, 
Boxes,  Wrapping  Paper,  Billheads.  Memoran- 
dums, Ledgers,  Customers'  Books,  Van  Delivery 
Books,   &c.,  &c. 

I'ltLiS  and  Onolalions  /rem  : — 

HOVIS    PUBLICITY   WORKS, 

MACCLESFIELD. 
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JOSEPH   BAKER  SONS 
AND  PERKINS  LIIVIITED 

announce  that  they  have 
taken  over  the  Sole  Sales 
Management  of 

DAVID  THOMSON    LTD., 


B  ■ 


EDINBURGH 


a  ■  ■ 


The  Specialities  of  the  two 
firms  cover  all  the  require- 
ments oF  the  trade.  They 
offer  an  unrivalled  equip- 
ment to  every  customer— and 
the   best  value  for  money. 


JOSEPH  BAKER  SONS 
AND  PERKINS  LIIVIITED 

BAKERY    DEPARTMENT, 

WESTWOOD  WORKS,  PETERBOROUGH. 


Head  Office  : 

Kings>A/ay  House, 
Kingeway,  W.C.  2. 


Bristol  Office  : 

72,  Queen  Square. 

Glasgow  Office  :     - 

70,  Wellington  Street. 
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terest to  co-operative  officials  are  invited,  and  will  receive 
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Perhaps  the  most  useful  resolution  passed  at 
the  Brighton  Congress  was  that  which  instructed 
the  Central  Board  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
vSocieties  and  the  Women's  Co-operative  Guilds,, 
to  organise  a  great  national  co-operative  trade 
campaign  during  the  next  twelve  months.  It  was 
a  resolution  that  generated  no  heat  and  provoked 
no  controversy  ;  it  caused  no  delegate  to  make 
an  excited  oration  ;  it  was  unanimously  approved 
without  a  division  ;  and  it  was  not  even  mentioned 
in  the  daily  papers.  Yet,  if  this  resolution  is 
carried  out  with  vigour  and  determination,  its 
passing  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
co-operative  business  development. 

At  the  previous  Congress  a  co-operative  capital 
campaign  was  decided  upon.  That  campaign 
was  for  a  time  remarkably  successful.  Thanks 
largely  to  the  endeavours  of  the  joint  capital  com- 
mittee and  its  agents,  members  of  societies  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  induced  to  invest  more 
money  in  co-operative  undertakings,  and  more 
capital  was  thus  obtained  to  finance  co-operative 
industry.  But  a  time  came  when  that  particular 
campaign  could  not  be  pursued  any  longer.  Cir- 
cumstances had  changed  ;  trade  depression  and 
widespread  unemplo^-ment  ate  up  the  workers' 
savings,  and  it  became  almost  impossible  for 
co-operative  societies  to  raise  new  capital  or  to 
establish  new  factories  and  workshops.  As  a 
consequence,  the  joint  capital  committee,  in  their 
report  to  the  Brighton  Congress,  recommended 
that  they  should  be  empowered  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  question  of  increasing  trade,  and 
as  Congress  approved  this  proposal,  the  committee 
will  in  future  be  a  joint  trade  committee. 

As  to  the  necessit}'  for  a  special  co-operative 
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trade  campaign  at  the  present  time  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever.  Although  the  co-operative 
movement  in  Britain  has  triumphantly  weathered 
the  storms  of  the  past  two  years,  its  position  to- 
day is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Co-operative 
societies  have  undoubtedly  suffered  far  less  than 
private  traders  and  manufacturers  have  done 
from  trade  depression  and  unemployment.  Never- 
theless, in  many  towns  there  has  been  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  trade  done  by  the  local 
co-operative  society.  Money  values  are  very 
deceptive,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  make 
useful  comparisons  between  the  sales  for  corre- 
sponding periods,  yet  it  is  clear  that  ground  has 
been  lost  in  many  places,  and  that  the  local  society 
is  doing  less  trade  to-day  than  it  did  three  3'ears 
ago.  Local  committees,  secretaries,  and  managers 
are  of  course  doing  their  utmost  to  bring  about 
an  improved  state  of  affairs  ;  but  the  wheels  of 
trade  move  slowly,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  whole  co-operative  movement 
nmst  make  a  special  effort  nationally  to  increase 
the  sales  of  ever^-  society. 

Such  a  campaign  is  necessary-,  because,  as  Mr. 
William  Lander  pointed  out  at  the  Brighton 
Congress,  retail  trade  is  the  basis  and  fotmdation 
upon  which  the  w-hole  superstructure  of  co-opera- 
tion stands.  It  is  easy  for  foolish  persons  to 
ridicule  the  shopgirl  and  counter-jumper,  and  to 
belittle  the  importance  of  the  work  done  by  buyers 
and  departmental  managers.  There  are  high- 
brows in  the  co-operative  movement  who  habi- 
tually speak  of  trade  as  if  it  were  of  the  earth 
earthy,  and  haughtily  declare  that  they  at  least  will 
never  leave  the  word  of  truth  to  serve  tables. 
It  remains  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  is  both  a  dream  and  a  business,  and 
that  the  store  is  no  less  important  than  the  school- 
room and  the  public  meeting.  Co-operation  is  a 
faith  that  must  be  justified  every  day  by  the 
works  of  those  who  accept  it  as  a  rule  of  life. 
Unless  each  separate  co-operative  society  does 
actually  deliver  the  goods  its  members  need,  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  which  so  much  is  heard 
at  Conferences  and  Congresses  can  never  be  more 
than  empty  words  and  idle  phrases.  The  teacher 
cannot  yet  afford  to  despise  the  trader,  and  the 
philosopher  is  a  fool  if  he  does  not  realise  the 
importance  of  trade. 

Undoubtedl}',  if  the  shop  were  neglected  the 
co-operative  movement  would  disappear.  What 
would  become  of  co-operative  education,  classes, 
and  the  co-operative  college  if  the  sales  of  the 
societies  decreased  ?  How  long  would  the  Co- 
operative Party  last  if  no  surplus  resulted 
from  the  trading  operations  carried  on  by  societies  ? 
What  would  happen  to  the  Women's  and  Men's 
Guilds  if  their  parent  societies  failed  to  keep  the 


trade  of  the  members  generally  ?  \\''ill  it  ever  be 
possible  for  co-operators  to  transform  the  existing 
system  of  society  into  a  Co-operative  Conmion- 
wealth  if  there  is  not  a  steady  and  continuous 
increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  passing  in  each 
co-operative  retail  store  ?  The  answer  to  each 
of  these  questions  is  obvious.  The  future  triumphs 
of  co-operation  depend  absolutely  upon  a  pro- 
gressive and  unceasing  increase  in  the  retail  trade 
of  the  thirteen  hundred  societies  in  membership 
with  the  Co-operative  Union. 

At  the  moment  there  is  a  widespread  belief, 
partly  based  on  statistical  evidence,  that  many 
co-operative  societies  are  relatively  less  efficient 
to-day  than  they  were  before  the  war.  Competent 
observers  are  convinced  that  trade  is  passing  by 
co-operative  societies  because  many  purchasers 
believe  thej^  cannot  always  obtain  the  best  value 
if  they  spend  money  in  a  co-operative  store. 
Possibly  their  belief  is  entirely  mistaken  ;  but 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  need  for  searching  inquiry 
into  the  economics  of  co-operative  retail  distribu- 
tion. If  societies  are  losing  trade  is  it  so  because 
the  prices  charged  are  too  high,  or  because  the 
goods  offered  are  not  up  to  standard,  or  because 
the  service  provided  is  not  first-class  ?  These 
are  questions  which  only  experts  can  answer. 
Even  so,  they  call  for  a  reply  ;  and  the  National 
Co-operative  Managers'  dissociation  would  render 
a  real  service  to  the  movement  if  its  executive 
council  appointed  a  strong  committee  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  co-operative 
trade  in  its  relation  to  the  retail  trade  carried  on 
by  private  shopkeepers  and  multiple  shop  com- 
panies. By  making  such  an  inquiry,  co-operative 
managers  would  not  only  gain  useful  knowledge 
and  raise  the  status  of  their  association  ;  they 
would  also  render  a  most  useful  service  to  the 
whole  co-operative  movement  in  Great  Britain. 

In  any  event,  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  national 
co-operative  trade  campaign,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  a  campaign  will  be  organised  without 
delay  and  prosecuted  with  great  vigour.  Why 
should  not  the  coming  winter  months  be  marked 
by  a  great  national  co-operative  advertising  cam- 
paign specially  intended  to  bring  more  trade  to 
the  stores  ?  Why  should  there  not  be  a  special 
co-operative  shopping  week  and  a  great  display  of 
co-operative  productions  in  every  co-operative  shop 
window  before  Christmas  ?  Why  should  not  all  ■ 
co-operative  speakers  and  propagandists  agree  to 
talk  trade  for  the  next  twelve  months  and  tell 
their  hearers  that  increased  sales  spell  progress 
in  every  field  of  co-operative  effort  ?  Cannot  all 
co-operative  organisations — commercial,  financial, 
educational,  political,  and  social — for  once  unite 
in  a  great  effort  to  increase  the  trade  without 
which  they,  too,  can  do  nothing  ? 
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NOTES  AND   NOTIONS. 


BY    AN    OFFICIAL. 


An  apology  is  due  to  readers  of  these  notes 
for  the  late  publication  of  this  number  of  the 
"  Co-operative  Official."  It  should  have  appeared 
several  days  ago  ;  but,  like  other  co-operative 
officials,  the  editor  is  not  always  able  to  do  all  that 
he  is  expected  to  do.  And  although  printers  press 
him  for  "  copy,"  and  subscribers  write  furious 
letters  asking  why  they  have  to  wait  so  long  for 
instruction  and  information,  even  the  present 
writer  cannot  yet  manage  to  do  two  things  at  one 
time.  The  Annual  Congress  usually  brings  much 
work  in  its  train,  and  that  held  recently  at 
Brighton  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Thereafter  came  a  by-election  at  Nottingham,  to 
which  town  the  editor  was  despatched  post  haste 
to  tell  local  electors  why  they  should  vote  for  the 
Co-operative  candidate.  These  diversions  are  all 
in  the  day's  work  ;  but  the  number  of  hours  in 
each  day  is  limited,  and  even  if  one  turns  night 
into  day  one  cannot  always  overtake  Father  Time, 
who  has  a  way  of  moving  too  rapidly  for  most 
people.  Still,  this  number  is  out  at  last,  and  the 
next  issue  will  follow  at  its  heels.  Moreover, 
the  editor  has  again  promised  that  he  will  reform  ! 
♦   ♦   ♦ 

It  was  distinctly  unfortunate  that  time  did  not 
permit  of  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  paper  presented 
to  the  Brighton  Congress  by  Mr.  G.  Riddle.  That 
paper  contained  several  startling  proposals,  which 
call  for  careful  examination  and  serious  debate. 
As  secretary  of  a  large  and  prosperous  society,  Mr. 
Riddle  knows  exactly  what  difficulties  have  to  be 
•  dealt  with  by  those  responsible  for  the  financial 
success  of  co-operative  undertakings.  He  also 
knows  that  the  members  of  co-operative  societies 
do  not  welcome  new  ideas,  even  when  such  are 
eminently  practical.  When,  therefore,  he  makes 
suggestions  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  intends 
them  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  that  he  believes 
their  adoption  will  be  beneficial  to  societies  and 
the  whole  co-operative  movement.  Still,  although 
his  paper  was  not  discussed  at  Congress,  it  will  be 
debated  at  many  conferences  held  during  the 
coming  year,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
secretaries  and  managers  will  freely  express  their 
views.  vSome  people  have  already  run  away  with 
the  idea  that  Mr.  Riddle  wants  to  do  without 
share  capital,  and  to  abolish  the  paA^nent  of 
interest  to  members.  These  people  are  entirely 
mistaken,  for,  as  he  says  in  his  paper,  Mr.  Riddle 
■wants  all  who  have  money  to  invest  it  in  co-opera- 
tive societies. 


By  preparing  their  new  pamphlet  on  Corpora- 
tion Profits  Tax  and  the  method  of  computing  the 
liability  of  societies  to  taxation  Messrs.  Cooper  and 
Palmer  have  again  placed  co-operative  officials  in 
their  debt.  I'ew  secretaries  have  time  to  study 
Acts  of  Parliament,  which  are  usually  framed  so 
as  to  find  employment  for  lawyers.  Fewer  still 
had  sufficient  leisure  time  to  ascertain  exactly  how 
a  society's  liability  to  pay  Corporation  Profits  Tax 
was  altered  by  the  last  amendment  in  the  law. 
And — dare  it  be  said  ? — it  is  just  possible  that 
some  secretaries  would  not  find  it  easy  to  under- 
stand the  amending  Act  even  if  a  copy  of  it  were 
in  their  possession.  I'ortunately,  both  Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Palmer  have  had  opportunities  of  giving 
.special  attention  to  the  subject  of  taxation,  and 
their  timely  pamphlet  has  prevented  secretaries 
from  losing  both  time  and  temper.  Their  know- 
ledge has  been  spread  broadcast,  and  (as  Lord 
Tenn3'son  said  in  quite  another  connection)  "  all 
can  grow  the  flower  now,  for  all  have  got  the 
seed."  A  prominent  member  of  the  Secretaries' 
Association  says  that  their  new  pamphlet  is  the 
most  useful  paper  published  for  many  years.  This 
being  so,  surely  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Palmer  honorary  life  members 
of  the  Association  ! 

♦   ♦   ♦ 

The  election  of  Mr.  J.  Bradshaw  to  the  board 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  gave  pleasure 
to  a  great  many  managers  and  secretaries.  Officials 
of  societies  throughout  the  whole  of  the  North- 
western Section  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
meeting  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  all  know  how  wilHng 
he  was  to  do  what  he  could  for  them.  Indeed,  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  the  new  director  was 
never  known  to  send  an  applicant  for  assistance 
away  without  promising  to  do  something  for  him. 
In  the  co-operative  movement,  as  elsewhere,  the 
willing  horse  may  work,  but  it  often  happens  that 
the  worker  is  forgotten  when  the  talker  rides  into 
office.  That,  of  course,  is  the  reason  why  some 
officials,  becoming  cynical  in  old  age,  amend  the 
proverb,  and  say  it  is  the  willing  ass  who  works  ! 
This  time  there  is  no  room  for  cynicism.  All  co- 
operators  know  that  Mr.  Bradshaw  has  not  let  the 
grass  grow  under  his  feet,  and  all  secretaries  will 
wish  him  joy  in  his  new  sphere  of  co-operative  ser- 
vice. That  he  is  lucky  in  securing  election  at  an 
early  age  cannot  be  denied.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  picture.  Seeing  that  the  new  director 
is  the  youngest  member  of  the  board,  all  will 
expect  him  to  accomplish  miracles.  That  he  will 
not  be  able  to  do,  but  that  he  will  do  his  best  for 
the  C.W.S.  is  certain. 
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The  recent  by-election  in  Kast  Nottingham,  like 
all  other  by-elections,  was  a  scramble  from  start 
to  finish.  Having  regard  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  contest  was  undertaken,  no  cool  observer 
expected  that  ^Ir.  Jones  would  win.  Those  en- 
gaged in  the  fight  naturally  whistled  to  keep  their 
spirits  up,  and  asserted  that  they  were  winning  in 
order  to  encourage  less  ardent  politicians.  They 
never  expected  that  a  new  and  practicalh'  unknown 
Co-operative  candidate  would  secure  one  of  the 
strongest  Tor\-  seats  in  the  ]\Iidlands,  and  most 
members  of  the  Co-operative  Party  were  well 
leased  because  Mr.  Jones  polled  so  many  votes. 
I  hat  he  did  poll  so  well  was  largely  due  to  the 
splendid  support  given  him  by  the  Nottingham 
Society,  whose  committeemen  and  officials  worked 
early  and  late  to  show  local  co-operators  why  they 
should  vote  for  the  Co-operative  candidate.  Both 
Mr.  Judd  (general  manager)  and  Mr.  Suffolk  (secre- 
tary  of  the  society)  rendered  wholehearted  service 
during  the  election,  and  if  other  people  had  worked 
equally  hard  the  result  might  have  been  different. 
What  they  did  was  a  revelation  of  the  value  of 
co-operative  organisation  in  an  election.  In  time 
no  doubt  co-operators  will  be  as  w-ell  organised  as 
voters  as  they  are  already  organised  as  consumers. 


At  least  one  man  was  not  sorr}^  when  the 
Brighton  Congress  was  over.  That  man  was  Mr. 
W.  A.  Wilkinson,  secretary  of  the  local  societ}^ 
who  is  well  known  to  all  co-operative  officials.  At 
Congress,  as  at  other  large  co-operative  gatherings, 
the  real  work  of  organisation  and  preparation  is 
done  by  people  who  seldom  appear  before  the 
footlights.  Officials  and  organisers  are  but  rarely 
in  the  limelight ;  their  efforts  are  never  cheered  ; 
and  reporters  usually  forget  to  record  their  names. 
But  they  are  the  people  who  realh'  matter.  Orators 
think  they  move  the  world,  for  talkers  alwa^^s  have 
a  good  opinion  of  themselves.  In  truth,  orator}^, 
like  a  Chinese  cracker,  only  makes  a  noise  for  a 
short  time,  and  leaves  things  exactly  as  they  were 
before  the  speaker  opened  his  mouth.  Indeed, 
were  one  inclined  to  be  cynical,  Congress  would 
provide  a  fitting  theme  for  cynicism.  Officials  toil 
and  organise,  and  at  great  cost  gather  eighteen 
hundred  co-operators  together  in  one  hall.  And 
then  delegates  who  have  nothing  to  saj'  waste 
a  large  part  of  the  time  of  Congress  by  saying 
nothing  in  a  loud  voice  !  But  the  desire  to  be 
cynical  departs  when  one  thinks  of  the  officials 
and  their  efforts  to  make  things  go  smoothly.  At 
Brighton  the  organisation  was  almost  perfect,  and 
Mr.  Wilkinson  will  certainly  find  a  niche  in  co- 
operative histor>^  if  only  because  he  provided 
delegates  with  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  drink  ! 


Perhaps  the  most  useful  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Riddle  in  his  Congress  paper  was  his  proposal 
to  establish  a  special  Trades  and  Business  Council 
in  each  section  of  the  Co-operative  Union.  This 
proposal  is  so  sane,  so  simple,  and  so  practical  that 
one  wonders  why  it  was  not  made  many  years  ago. 
That,  of  course,  is  true  of  all  sensible  proposals. 
As  soon  as  an  idea  finds  utterance  hundreds  of 
people  hasten  to  say  that  they  could  have  made 
the  same  proposal  if  only  they  had  thought  of  it 
first.  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  every  man 
could  make  an  egg  stand  on  its  head  after  Columbus 
had  shown  how  the  trick  is  done.  So  with  Mr. 
Riddle's  proposal,  which  will  certainly  be  adopted 
and  carried  out  before  the  co-operative  movement 
is  much  older.  There  ought  to  be  a  Co-operative 
Economic  Council  in  every  province  watching  the 
progress  of  trade  and  industr}',  and  seeking  to  dis- 
cover how  co-operative  societies  can  keep  ahead 
of  their  trading  rivals  and  competitors.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  either  the  Co-operative  Union 
conferences  or  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  C.W.S. 
are  doing  work  of  this  character.  Union  confer- 
ences are  primarily  concerned  with  what  may  be 
called  the  politics  of  the  movement,  while  C.W.S. 
directors  do  not  always  express  the  real  views  of 
local  societies.  Besides,  officials  as  such  have  no 
status  at  meetings  of  either  of  these  two  bodies. 


Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the 
second  series  of  Trade  and  Business  Conferences, 
to  be  held  during  the  autumn.  Particulars  of  these 
conferences  will  be  issued  to  societies  shorth',  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  even  more  successful 
than  were  the  conferences  held  a  year  ago.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.C.M.A.,  held  at 
Brighton  during  Whit-week,  several  managers 
complained  that  they  were  denied  an  opportunity^ 
of  attending  one  of  the  conferences  held  last  year. 
Their  complaints  do  not  stand  alone,  for  it  is 
notorious  that  many  committees  then  refused  to 
send  either  their  manager  or  secretary  to  the 
nearest  conference.  There  is  really  no  excuse  for 
committees  who  act  so  foolishly.  Business  con- 
ferences will  be  useless  if  the  business  men  of  the 
movement  do  not  attend  them.  Committeemen 
have  opportunities  of  talking  at  district  and  sec- 
tional conferences.  They  might  at  least  pass  a 
self-denying  ordinance  and  let  officials  attend  the 
conferences  organised  for  their  especial  benefit. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  expecting  too  nmch  of  human 
nature  to  ask  all  committees  to  do  this.  Every 
candidate  for  a  job  naturally  wants  to  make 
speeches  at  every  conference,  and  will  not  willingly 
stay  away.  Even  if  a  dog  cannot  eat  hay,  he 
loves  to  sit  in  the  manger  and  bark. 
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111. — Copartnership  in 
Drapery  Businesses. 


By    EDWARD    OWEN    GREENING. 


Ix  my  previous  articles  I  have  given  details  of 
the  arrangements  adopted  for  the  advantage  of 
their  employees  by  two  leading  multiple-shop 
companies.  IvCt  me  now  describe  tw^o  typical 
instances  of  generous  arrangements  by  drapery 
houses. 

Peter  Jones  Ltd.  is  a  company  carrying  on  an 
extensive  general  store  in  the  residential  district 
of  Chelsea  developed  by  the  late  Mr.  Willett, 
famous  as  the  originator  of  "  summer  time." 
Mr.  Willett  was  an  architect, 
builder,  and  estate  agent  in 
Sloane  -  square,  Chelsea,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  altering 
all  the  clocks  of  Europe  twice 
a  year,  so  as  to  give  us  the  ad- 
vantage of  prolonged  evenings 
in  spring  and  summer.  He 
pegged  away  at  agitating  his 
theory  until  his  death,  but  did 
not  live  to  see  it  adopted.  Its 
general  adoption  gave  him  a 
world  -  wide  reputation.  Pre- 
vioush^  he  had  been  famous 
locally  as  the  creator  of  a  quite 
remarkable  West  End  suburb  of 
lyondon.  Almost  opposite  IMr. 
Willett's  premises  in  Sloane- 
square,  but  at  the  west  end  of 
that  w^ell-known  centre,  stands 
a  pile  of  shops  on  an  island 
site.  These  are  the  premises  of 
Peter  Jones  Ltd.,  who  have,  I 
expect,  grown  with  the  development  of  Chelsea  as 
a  favourite  Eondon  suburb.  Messrs.  Peter  Jones 
Etd.  are  not  drapers  only.  They  have  extensive 
works  for  house  structure,  decoration,  and  furnish- 
ing, employing  many  joiners,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
and  craftsmen  in  all  kinds  of  wood  and  metal  work. 
The  total  number  of  employees  is  about  600,  of 
whom  more  than  half  are  female  assistants  in  the 
offices,  warehouses,  and  shops.  Two  years  ago 
they  adopted  a  full  profit-sharing  copartnership 
plan  for  the  whole  of  their  staff,  male  and  female. 
Kveiy  employee  participates,  from  managers,  fore- 
men, and  clerks,  down  to  the  lift  attendants  and 
errand  boys.  Interest  on  share  capital  is  limited 
to  7I  per  cent.  After  that  is  paid,  the  whole  of 
the  surplus  is  divided  amongst  the  employees  in 
proportion  to  their  salaries  and  wages. 

Since  the  plan  was  adopted  the  firm  have,  like 
other  traders,  had  the  experience  of  a  boom  year 
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and  a  slump  year.  In  1920  the  plan  gave  the 
employees  a  bonus  return  of  no  less  than  15  per 
cent,  on  their  incomes.  As  all  bonuses  have  to  be 
capitalised,  in  7I  per  cent,  preference  shares,  a 
single  bonus  year  was  sufficient  to  convert  the 
staff  into  partners  with  the  old  firm. 

The  second  year  has  yielded  no  profit,  and  there- 
fore no  bonus,  but  this  has  proved  no  discourage- 
ment either  to  the  directors  or  the  employees.  All 
are  satisfied  with  results,  and  enthusiastic  in  favour 
of  the  plan.  There  is  a  co- 
partnership council  of  twenty- 
five  members  elected  by  the 
staff,  the  directors  being  ex- 
officio  members.  This  con- 
sultative body  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  plan.  It  gives 
the  representatives  of  the 
workers  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  intricacies  of  the  business, 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
factors  which  make  for  success 
or  cause  loss,  and  to  develop 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  In 
the  election  of  the  copartner- 
ship council  each  member  of 
the  staff  has  one  vote  only, 
whatever  his  grade  in  the 
concern. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  plan 
was  conceived  may  be  judged 
from  the  preface  to  the  scheme 
issued  on  its  adoption.  I  make 
a  few  extracts  only  on  account  of  limitations  of 
space  :  — 

"  I.  This  business  is  carried  on  wholly  and  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  working  in  it. 
The  dividends  on  the  original  capital  are  fixed, 
and  are  no  more  than  a  moderate  rent  for 
its  use. 

"  2.  All  the  rest  of  the  company's  revenue,  that 
otherwise  would  be  profit,  goes  to  the  workers, 
but  the  money  stays  in  the  business,  just  as  if  it 
was  new  money  subscribed  by  outsiders  for  new 
preference  shares. 

"3.  And  in  place  of  this  money  the  workers  do 
receive  preference  shares  that  in  every  respect  are 
on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  original 
preference  shares.     .     . 

"  4.  The  shares  are  the  worker's  absolute 
property  from  the  moment  that  he  gets  them. 
.     .     .     It  is  nobodv's  affair  but  his  own  whether 
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he  holds  theui,  or  sells  them,  or  gives  them  away. 

"5  The  number  of  shares  that  each  worker 
receives  at  each  distribution  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  his  own  total  part  in  the  company's  total  pay 
roll.     .     .     . 

"  6.  If  he  leaves,  no  matter  when  or  why,  the 
company  sends  after  him  at  the  next  distribution 
any  shares  to  which  he   may  then  be  entitled. 

This  profit-sharing  copartnership  of  Peter  Jones 
Ltd.  is  not  recorded  in  the  Government  Return, 
because  that  was  made  up  in  191Q,  just  when  the 
plan  was  being  originated.  I  am  indebted  for  the 
details  I  have  given  to  Mr.  Crofter,  the  obliging 
secretar\-  of  the  company,  who  is  a  convinced 
supporter  of  the  scheme. 

The  other  example  in  the  drapery  trade  which  I 
will  here  mention  is  also  out  of  the  Government 
Return,  but  for  a  different  reason.  It  does  not 
conform  to  the  Government's  requirements  to 
entitle  it  to  be  called  profit-sharing.  The  Govern- 
ment definition  is  based  on  the  one  formulated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Schloss  when  he  was  in  the  Labour 
Department  of  the  Ministr>^  Profits  must  be 
agreed  in  advance  between  employers  and 
employed. 

In  the  case  I  am  quoting  the  workers  only  receive 
their  bonuses  as  voted  by  the  shareholders  year 
after  year  when  the  profits  have  been  ascertained. 
But  as  all  the  ordinary  shares  are  held  by  the 
employee?  and  the  directors,  there  is  a  fairly  strong 
presumption  that  justice,  and  even  generosity, 
will  be  exercised. 

The  firm  is  that  of  Bobby  and  Co.  Ltd.,  who 
make  a  speciality  of  estabhshing  their  drapery  and 
furnishing  branches  at  seaside  and  bathing  centres. 
They  have  branches  at  Margate,  Bournemouth, 
Cliftonville,  Eastbourne,  Folkestone,  Leamington, 
Southport,  Torquay,  Exeter,  and  works  at  High 
Wycom.be.  The  central  offices  are  in  London. 
The  paid-up  capital  amounts  to  /5oo,ooo,  of  which 
half  is  issued  to  the  pubhc,  but  only  as  preference 
shares.  In  192 1  the  profit,  with  the  balance 
brought  forward  from  1920,  amounted  to  £92,688, 
even  in  a  period  of  depression.  The  staff  hold  now, 
I  beheve,  about  £100,000  of  the  capital.  In  addi- 
tion to  10  per  cent,  on  this,  they  received  a  further 
bonus  of  £4,000.  There  is  a  staff  contingency 
fund,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Bobby,  the  chairman,  recently 
wrote  me  for  advice  and  information  about  the 
formation  of  a  provident  fund.  I  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  send  him  the  admirable  rules  of  the  Ketter- 
ing Clothiers  Ltd.  rules,  furnished  to  me  by  Mr. 
Daniels,  the  well-known  manager  of  that  business. 
Of  the  nine  directors  of  Bobby  and  Co.  seven  are 
emploj-ees. 


YORKSHIRE  OFFICIALS  ^  COMMITTEES 
IN  JOINT  CONFERENCE. 


By  a  Calderdale  Co-operaior. 


It  was  a  good  idea  of  the  executive  of  the  Calder- 
dale district  of  the  Co-operative  Union  to  hold  a 
special  conference  of  members  of  management 
committees  with  their  secretaries  and  managers  to 
discuss  some  of  the  perplexing  problems  of  the 
present  time.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Halifax 
recently,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  (Manchester), 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Central  Board 
in  the  earl}^  years  of  the  century,  introduced  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Brown  has  a  distinctly  inciting  style  of  his 
own,  and  always  thrusts  his  points  home  in  no 
uncertain,  though  at  times  unusual,  manner.  His 
analysis  of  the  dolorous  condition  of  some  societies 
was  striking,  as  was  his  questioning  of  the  com- 
placent attitude  with  which  some  conmiittees 
regard  the  worries  of  their  officials.  He  advised 
committees  to  content  themselves  with  steering 
policy,  leaving  the  actual  sailing  of  the  co-opera- 
tive vessel  to  the  men  they  had  appointed  as 
efficient  for  the  purpose.  The  prices  charged  for 
goods  must  be  on  competitive  lines,  otherwise,  in 
these  years  of  falling  incomes,  members  would  be 
tempted  to  other  shops.  More  definite  intensive 
work  was  needed  in  place  of  vague  propaganda 
that  led  to  the  clouds  instead  of  to  the  counter. 
Sales  organisers  to  do  the  routine  of  the  work  were 
wanted  to  see  that  opportunities  for  business  were 
not  neglected.  Touching  upon  his  plan  of  reward- 
ing those  who  voted  for  the  committees  and  fining 
those  who  abstained,  Mr.  Brown  said  that  the 
implied  force  of  the  idea  was  compelhng  those  who 
at  first  were  inclined  to  laugh  to  recognise  that  it 
might  prove  a  more  effective  awakener  from  apathy 
than  all  the  appeals  and  many  of  the  speeches. 
He  drove  home  the  view  that,  unless  co-operators 
were  vigilant,  the  multiple  shop  firms  would  be 
maintaining  the  co-operative  idea  of  eliminating 
the  intermediaries  between  producer  and  consumer. 
They  manufacture  in  their  own  works  and  dis- 
tribute through  their  own  shops.  Co-operators 
have  built  both  shops  and  works,  and  often  find  it 
difficult  to  get  the  products  of  the  latter  into  the 
shelves  of  the  former — a  very  ironical  state  of 
things  that  would  be  impossible  if  principles  came 
first. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  thoughtful  discourse, 
delivered  with  a  quaintness  of  expression  that 
occasionally  puzzled  us  at  first  hearing  ;  but  a  few 
moments'  reflection  revealed  the  subtle  meanings 
conveyed. 
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FIFTH    ANNUAL   REPORT 


The  following  report  was  prepared  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Union  of  Co-operative  Officials  for  consideration  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  at 
Brighton,  during  Whit-iveek. 


Feli<ow-Members, — 

We  have  pleasure  in  submitting  our  Fifth  Annual 
Report. 

Membership. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  conditions  which 
have  obtained  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
report,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  an 
increase  in  our  membership.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  we  had  2,839  members,  whereas  at 
the  end  of  the  year  we  had  3,200,  an  increase  of 
361.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  number  falls 
far  short  of  our  potential  membership. 

We  therefore  desire  to  reiterate  the  appeal  we 
made  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  to  the  effect 
that  each  and  every  member  should  use  his  or 
her  influence  to  obtain  new  members  for  our 
ranks.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it  was 
necessary  to  have  soUdity  in  so  far  as  co-opera- 
tive officials  are  concerned,  that  time  is  now. 

Wages  and  Conditions. 

The  3'ear  192 1,  by  reason  of  the  serious  de- 
pression in  industry  and  the  slump  in  trade,  has 
been  a  trying  one.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
our  time  has  been  taken  up  with  wages  negotia- 
tions. In  even,'  case  it  was  necessary  to  combat 
claims  for  reductions.  In  more  than  one  case  we 
regret  to  say  the  reduction  claimed  was  extor- 
tionate, and  not  justified  by  the  conditions 
obtaining.  As  most  of  the  cases  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  "  Co-operative  Official,"  we  deem  it 
necessary  to  herewith  give  merely  a  short  outline 
of  our  activities  in  the  various  sections. 

NORTH-W^ESTERN   SECTION. 

In  this  Section  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on 
the  rates  prescribed  by  the  1920  agreement  was 
claimed  by  the  Sectional  Wages  Council.  Follow- 
ing protracted  negotiations,  an  agreement  was 
eventually  signed  conceding  a  reduction  to  the 
extent  of  7I  per  cent.  Although  we  signed  that 
agreement,  we  did  not  feel  that  we  were  being 
treated  by  the  Council  in  the  manner  we  were 
entitled  to  expect.  We,  as  a  last  resource,  prior 
to  signing  the  agreement,  submitted  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 


of  Co-operators  and  Trade  Unionists  for  a  decision. 
We  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  fairness  and 
equity  of  our  case  that  we  were  prepared  to  accept 
the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal.  We  regret, 
however,  to  report  that  the  Council  failed  to  agree 
to  our  proposal. 

They  accompanied  their  refusal  with  a  threat 
as  to  the  procedure  they  would  adopt.  We 
suggest  that  an  action  such  as  this  is  not  calculated 
to  create  that  spirit  which  ought  to  exist  between 
the  Hours  and  Wages  Board  and  those  occup^dng 
official  positions  in  the  movement. 

Midland  Section. 

After  a  series  of  conferences  between  the 
Sectional  Council  and  our  representatives,  it  was 
arranged  temporarily  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  1920  wages  agreement.  A  tentative  agree- 
ment in  substitution  thereof  was  reached  on  the 
basis  of  a  percentage  reduction  on  the  existing 
wages.  This  had  the  effect  of  preventing  a  double 
cut  in  wages,  as  it  nullified  the  effect  of  reduced 
turnover. 

Northern  Section. 

The  1920  agreement  was  also  suspended  in  this 
Section,  and  by  arrangement  between  parties 
wages  were  reduced  on  a  percentage  basis,  the 
total  percentage  reduction  bearing  a  close  analogy 
to  the  percentage  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the 
other  employees. 

Southern  Section. 

We  regret  to  report  that  the  Wages  Council 
has  ceased  to  exist  in  this  Section,  and  for  the 
minute  we  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  negotia- 
ting on  a  collective  basis  in  respect  of  our  members 
in  the  south.  We  have,  however,  been  able  to 
secure  an  agreement  with  the  Kent  District  Hours 
and  Wages  Board,  and  in  certain  other  cases 
societies  have  adopted  the  Kent  agreement. 

In  the  other  Sections,  namely,  the  Western, 
South-Western,  and  Scottish,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  estabHsh  an  agreement.  Repeated  efforts 
have  been  made  to  open  up  negotiations,  but 
without  success.  While  this  neghgible  result  is 
apparently  due  to'  a  lack  of  organisation  on  the 
part  of  the  societies  in  certain  cases,  it  is  quite 
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apparent  that  it  is  due  in  one  case,  namely,  Scot- 
land, to  a  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Hours 
and  Wages  Board  to  recognise  the  N.U.C.O. 
Needless  to  say,  we  will  continue  our  efforts  in 
these  districts,  being  firmly  of  opinion  that  those 
occupying  official  positions  are  entitled  to  have 
their  conditions  and  wages  negotiated  on  a  col- 
lective basis  should  thej'  so  desire. 

Joint    Committee    of    Trade    Unionists    and 
Co-operators. 

In  two  cases,  where  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  the  points  in  dispute,  it  was 
nuitually  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  above 
Committee.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  in 
each  case  the  award  of  the  Joint  Committee  com- 
pletely vindicated  the  standpoint  of  the  Union. 
We  desire  to  express  the  hope  that  in  future  in 
all  cases  where  negotiations  prove  unsuccessful 
the  matter  will  be  referred  to  tliis  Committee, 
as  it  appears  to  us  that  where  there  is  faith  in  the 
case  presented,  there  should  be  no  scruple  in  sub- 
mitting the  matter  to  an  impartial  tribunal. 

General  Remarks. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  brief  summary 
of  our  activities  during  the  year,  we  have  also 
to  report  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  individual 
societies  were  inter^'iewed  by  representatives  of 
the  Executive,  along  with  the  General  Secretary. 
The  results,  while  not  satisfactory  in  every  case, 
have  done  much  to  justify  the  existence  of  the 
X.U.C.O.,  and  have  no  doubt  made  it  clear  to 
our  members  that  those  who  took  the  initial  steps 
in  the  inauguration  of  the  Union  showed  sagacity 
and  a  recognition  of  the  lines  on  which  the  officials' 
interests  could  be  best  conserved.  We  are  fully 
conversant  with  the  trying  circumstances  with 
which  the  movement  is  faced  meantime,  and  take 
this  opportunity  of  making  it  clear  that  in  the 
course  of  all  the  negotiations  we  have  never  lost 
sight  of  that  aspect  of  the  case.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we,  however,  do  not  agree  that  the  only 
method  of  meeting  abnormal  circumstances  is  to 
reduce  officials'  wages  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
certain  people. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  panic  legislation.  We 
feel  sure  that  by  earnest  deliberation  and  a  true 
conception  of  all  the  circumstances  it  will  be 
possible  to  attain  a  position  which  will  not  be 
incompatible  either  with  the  responsibilities  of 
those  occup3'ing  official  positions  or  the  interests 
of  the  co-operative  movement  in  general.  We  are 
ready  and  wilhng  to  play  our  part,  and  ask  you 
to  help  us  by  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Union. 

Yours  faithfully,  for  the  Executive, 

Robert  Simpson,  General  Secretary. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

I  HOPE  our  friends  will  not  think  that  our  long 
silence  means  we  are  not  quite  so  active  in  the 
West.  The  absence  of  our  notes  only  means  that 
matters  of  local  interest  have  been  occupying  our 
attention.  Our  association  still  continues  to 
flourish,  and  increases  in  usefulness  and  service. 
That  great  friendly,  helpful  spirit,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  West,  has  shown  increased 
development,  to  the  good  of  managers,  the  depot, 
and  the  movement  generally.  The  esteemed  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Dolling  (Chard),  proves  himself  a  great 
help  in  all  association  matters,  and  under  his  genial 
chairmanship  we  all  gather  fresh  inspiration  and 
encouragement.  To  Mr.  Coles,  our  hardworking 
secretary,  the  association  owes  much.  He  is 
always  ready  to  give  us  of  his  very  best  in  time 
and  service.  All  our  work  and  service  is  of  a 
voluntary  nature,  and  both  to  our  own  officials 
and  the  other  workers  in  our  association  we 
extend  the  very  heartiest  thanks  for,  and  desire 
to  show  our  deep  appreciation  of,  all  work  accom- 
plished and  being  performed  on  our  behalf.  It  is 
a  very  small  payment,  but  we  hope  our  sense  of 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  may  be  some  little 
inspiration  and  encouragement. 

We  are  proud  of  our  association  and  its  achieve- 
ments, and  we  fully  believe  that  its  usefulness 
will  increase,  and  that  our  organisation  will  become 
a  live  factor  in  developing  co-operative  enterprise. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  we  are  seeking 
for  a  rightful  place  in  moulding  policy  for  future 
co-operative  development.  Our  association  will 
inspire  even  greater  confidence  as  we  seek  to 
demonstrate  a  real  live  progressive  business  spirit 
in  all  things  co-operative.  W^e  need  to  get  together 
oftener  and  give  time  and  thought  to  trade  build- 
ing. While  we  want  an  organisation  and  service 
to  keep  all  that  we  have  toiled  for  and  won,  our 
highest  intellect  wants  concentrating  on  the 
securing  of  business  that  now  passes  us.  Our 
association  in  this  matter  wants  to  be  the  real  live 
wire,  and  while  we  work  and  organise  individually 
with  more  or  less  success,  there  is  much  good  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  happy  combination  of 
thought,  ideas,  and  mutual  assistance.  Along 
these  lines  we  can  fill  an  increasingly  useful  place 
in  the  co-operative  business  world. 

Of  those  who  do  not  manifest  the  enthusiasm 
for  our  association  that  we  would  desire,  we  do  ask 
that  they  shall  come  amongst  us  more  regularly 
and  help  with  their  knowledge  and  ability  to  build 
up  in  purpose  and  usefulness  our  association  and 
its  work. 

J.  W.  Gent. 
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Mr.  Winterbottom's   Presidential  Address. 


DELIVERED  AT  THE  ANNUAL   MEETING   OF  THE   N.U.C.O. 


At  tlic  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Union  of  Co-operative  Officials,  held  at 
Brighton,  on  June  6th,  1922,  the  following  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Winterbottom,  the  incoming  President. 


I  FEEL  that  my  first  duty  as  president  of  the 
N.U.C  O.  is  to  thank  the  members  of  this  Union 
for  the  confidence  they  have  manifested  in  me  by 
electing  me  (unopposed)  to  preside  over  their 
dehberations  and  activities  during  the  coming 
twelve  months.  Without  desiring  to  be  over- 
complimentary,  I  must  say  that  I  am  deeply 
conscious  of  the  honour  you  have  so  graciously 
conferred  upon  me.  The  only 
quality  that  I  can  find  in  myself 
that  in  any  way  adequately 
corresponds  to  this  honour  is, 
that  I  have  had  no  ambition 
to  occupy  this  position  !  I  felt 
impelled,  however,  b\^  a  sense 
of  duty  to  accept  it,  and  to 
render  to  my  fellow  co-opera- 
tive officials  such  service  as  I 
am  able. 


Let  us  turn  to  the  character 
of  the  work  on  which  we  are 
engaged,  the  objects  we  have  in 
view,  and  our  activities  in  order 
to  attain  those  objects. 

The  N.U.C.O.  is  a  Union 
unique  in  manj^  respects.  It 
is  unique  in  that  it  holds  no  MR.  g.  h.  w 

brief  for  a  reduction  of  the  busi-  (Preadent, 

ness  hours  of  its  members.  We 
cannot  lay  down  tools  in  a  similar  manner  to 
craftsmen,  and  give  no  further  thought  to  the 
business  we  have  in  hand  until  the  hour  arrives 
for  offices  and  shops  to  be  re-opened.  We  do 
secure  six  or  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
for  sleep,  but  the  remaining  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hours  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  those  whom  we  daily  serve. 
In  this  we  are  not  alone,  for  whenever  a  thorough- 
going, up-to-date,  and  progressive  business — 
whether  it  be  publicly,  privately,  or  co-opera- 
tively owned — comes  under  our  notice,  we  in- 
variably find  that  somewhere  there  is  someone 
devoting  the  whole  of  his  life  and  time  to  its 
advancement.  Some  of  our  very  best  work  is 
often  done  off  the  premises,  outside  ordinary 
business  hours— maybe  in  the  armchair  at  home. 


or    in   the   garden,    or    when    walking    along    the 
country  lane. 

W^hen  federations  of  employers  begin  to  consider 
the  number  of  hours  that  their  members  may- 
devote  to  business  we  may  take  up  the  question, 
but  not  till  then. 

We  are  also  unique  in  that  we  place  a  small  and 
remote  reliance  in  either  the  power  of  the  strike 
or  of  the  lock-out.  The  artisan 
may  rely  on  the  strike  and  the 
employer  on  the  lock-out  as  the 
greatest  weapon  for  attack  or 
defence  ;  and  we  may  feel 
sorely  tempted  when  we  meet 
with  a  spirit  of  unreasonable- 
ness in  our  dealings  with 
negotiating  bodies  to  brandish 
this  weapon.  But  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  conceive  a 
set  of  circumstances  arising; 
that  will  justify  the  wisdom 
of  a  strike  of  co-operative 
officials.  This  fact  renders  it 
very  necessary  that  we  should 
be  doubly  cautious  in  any 
r^.greements  that  we  may  make 
with  other  unions  not  similarly 
circumstanced,  and  see  that 
we  are  in  no  sense  com- 
promised in  this  respect. 

Any  disputes  that  other 
unions  may  have  with  their  employers  simply 
ring  out  a  clarion  call  to  us  to  stand  firm  at  our 
post.  We  are  proud  to  think  that  the  true  British 
captain  never  leaves  the  bridge  when  his  ship  is 
in  danger  ;  and  while  we  have  heard  of  many 
labour  strikes  by  British  seamen,  we  have  yet  to 
learn  of  a  strike  of  British  captains.  We  are 
unique  in  that  while  we  hold  no  brief  for  defective 
service  or  inefficiency,  we  do  hold  a  strong  brief 
for  justice  and  right  to  each  of  our  members.  We 
are  very  careful  to  be  assured  that  our  collective 
power  is  never  used  to  prop  up  inefficiency.  We 
are  out  for  adequate  remuneration,  and  are  fully 
conscious  that  the  employing  society  is  entitled 
to  see  that  it  gets  its  equivalent  in  efficient  service. 
The  co-operative  movement  has  attained  its 
present    magnitude   in   a   large   measure   by   the 
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capability  and  faithful  sennce  of  its  officials,  and 
this  Union  is  very  anxious  to  maintain,  and  if 
possible,  increase  these  qualities. 

II. 

We  are  not  unique  however,  but  have  plenty 
of  company,  and  good  company  too,  when  as  our 
object  we  seek  to  raise  and  maintain  the  status 
of  our  members,  and  to  secure  for  efficient  and 
valuable  ser\-ice  adequate  remuneration. 

Boards  are  in  session  possibly  two  hours  per 
week,  and  probably  at  a  time  when  the  business 
premises  are  closed,  while  our  officials  are  in 
active  ser\-ice  or  at  call  at  all  times.  Service  so 
absorbing,  so  whole-time  and  whole-hearted  as 
this  is  in  itself  lofty  and  dignified,  having  in  it  so 
much  that  is  self-sacrificing  and  noble.  If  human 
nature  were  what  it  ought  to  be  it  would  not 
require  the  activities  of  a  trade  union,  either  to 
maintain  the  status  of  such  sen*ice  or  to  attend 
to  its  remuneration.  We,  however,  have  to  take 
humanity  as  we  find  it,  and  to-daj',  as  in  the  time 
of  Burns,  "  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes 
countless  millions  mourn."  Prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Union,  possibly  no  body  of  men  holding 
responsible  positions  were  so  variably  and  in 
ver\-  many  cases  so  inadequately  remunerated  as 
co-operative  officials. 

This  Union  has  done  ver\-  much  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things.  In  carr\-ing  out  the  work  already 
accomphshed  (and  much  remains  to  be  done) 
your  executive  have  met  with  experiences  that 
have  been  distinctly  instructive,  sometimes 
exercising,  yet  often  encouraging.  Interviews 
with  negotiating  boards  afford  rare  opportunities, 
for  character  study.  By  the  very  nature  of 
things  a  large  percentage  of  the  members  ol  the 
boards  are  drawn  from  the  artisan  class  ;  and  are 
men  to  whom  the  door  of  "  good  fortune  "  has 
never  opened.  When  men  so  circumstanced  are 
called  upon  to  consider  the  claims  for  remuneration 
of  a  class  of  labour  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  in 
which  they  are  daily  engaged  there  is  ground  for 
anxiety  lest  they  may  fail  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  their  responsibilities  and  duties.  But  when  such 
men  exhibit  a  breadth  of  view  and  a  largeness  of 
soul  that  is  unaffected  and  undwarfed  by  their 
immediate  surroundings,  it  is  distinctly  encouraging 
and  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  and  com- 
plimented. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  men  on 
boards  who  have  lived  in  a  perpetual  winter  of 
financial  adversity,  and  had  their  outlook  chilled 
and  narrowed  thereby,  need  we  wonder,  and  ought 
we  to  blame  them  if  they  give  evidence  of  a  con- 
tracted outlook  ?  vShould  we  be  better  than  the}' 
if  we  stood  in  their  shoes  ?  Fortunately  for  them- 
selves and  for  us  they  are  generally  in  the  minority. 


The  board  of  co-operators  drawn  from  various 
sources  generally  has  in  it  and  expresses  a  fine  and 
strong  sense  of  justice  and  right. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  sense  of 
justice  we  have  to  record  what  we  believe  to  be 
one  notable  miscarriage  of  it.  I  refer  to  the 
"  double  cut  "  in  wages  that  has  been  experienced 
by  many  of  our  members,  consequent  on  percentage 
reductions  in  our  wages  scales  in  addition  to 
reductions  consequent  on  falling  values.  We 
believe  our  wages  scale,  based  as  it  is  on  sales, 
is  automatic,  and  that  the  necessity  for  a  per- 
centage reduction  has  not  arisen  and  was  not 
justified.  It  was  strenuously  opposed  ;  and  we 
believe  that  had  this  matter  been  adjudicated  upon 
by  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade  Unionists  and 
Co-operators,  the  verdict  would  have  been  in  our 
favour.  The  opinion  was  held,  however,  that  we 
should  not  at  this  stage  have  resort  to  this  final 
tribunal,  but  that  we  should,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, get  this  impost  removed.  It  stands  before 
us  as  "  one  of  the  wrongs  to  be  righted." 

This  Union  has  the  duty  of  pressing  for  present 
rather  than  a  prospective  remuneration  of  its 
members  because  of  the  transient  and  ever-chang- 
ing personnel  of  the  boards  of  our  societies.  The 
tendency  is  so  pronounced  for  men  to  spring 
up  who  "  know  not  Joseph "  that  prospective 
remuneration,  which  at  its  best  is  never  legal 
tender,  becomes  in  our  case  almost  valueless. 
"  Live  horse  and  you  shall  have  grass  "  is  a  policy 
that  produces  mental  and  physical  lethargy. 

III. 

Our  activities  are  partly  set  out  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  executive  now  in  your  hands.  A 
parish  that  extends  from  Land's  End  to  John-o'- 
Groats  needs  working,  and  anything  approaching 
a  detailed  account  of  our  activities  would  be 
voluminous  and  wearisome.  We  have  welcomed 
the  efforts  of  the  Co-operative  Union  to  cope  with 
questions  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment 
of  co-operative  officials  by  establishing  district 
and  sectional  hours  and  wages  boards.  This 
method  of  dealing  with  these  matters  has  been 
distinctly  helpful,  and  the  agreements  that  we 
have  arrived  at  from  time  to  time  with  these  bodies 
have  formed  a  useful  basis  when  we  have  had  to 
deal  with  the  boards  of  individual  societies  who 
were  not  linked  up  with  these  sections.  We  are 
now  located  in  a  Central  Office,  in  Long  Millgate, 
Manchester,  and  correspondence  and  other  busi- 
ness matters  are  receiving  prompt  attention. 

In  membership  and  finance  we  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  during  the  year  1921-22,  but 
we  have  by  no  means  covered  the  ground.  Many 
officials  whose  names  are  not  yet  on  our  books 
have  benefited  financially  and  otherwise  by  our 
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activities.  This  should  not  be  ;  we  must  persevere 
until  every  co-operative  official  on  this  island  is 
an  accredited  member  of  the  N.U.C.O. 

IV. 

The  co-operative  official  is  the  biggest  real 
investor  in  his  employing  societ}'.  The  share  lists 
may  not  always  demonstrate  this  fact,  but  it 
exists,  nevertheless,  for  he  puts  his  all  into  it,  and 
if  he  has  been  with  his  society  any  length  of  time 
his  personality  is  deeply  writ  upon  it.  He  is  a 
many-sided  man,  and  makes  a  possible  fit  into 
awkward  corners.  Generally  speaking,  he  is 
first  and  foremost  a  co-operative  official  and  then 
a  trade  unionist.  A  highly-esteemed  and  now 
departed  friend  of  mine  formed  the  conclusion 
that  the  co-operative  official  was  a  compound  of 
two  component  parts,  namely,  tact  and  talent, 
and  that  the  ideal  mixture  was — 75  per  cent,  tact, 
and  25  per  cent,  talent.  I  think  he  was  not  far 
from  the  mark. 

One  thing  is  vers'  certain,  and  that  is  that  the 
ideal  official  belongs  to  a  class  that  is  very  much  in 
the  minority  in  the  general  co-operative  member- 
ship. That  membership  can  readily  be  divided 
into  two  classes — the  dominant  majorit}'  class 
that  takes  for  its  motto,  "  All  for  each  "  ;  the 
other,  a  very  slender  minority,  taking  for  its 
motto,  "  Each  for  all."  The  latter  class  is  the 
one  that  gives  to  the  movement  its  driving  force, 
while  the  majority'  sit  in  the  cart.  In  this  small 
but  honoured  group  is  to  be  found  the  ideal  and 
true  co-operative  official. 


FIXED    PRICES. 


AN  ACTION    FOR    LIBEL. 


Ix  the  "  Banbury  Guardian "  on  the  19th 
January,  1922,  Mr.  J.  T.  Jackson,  of  Britannia- 
road,  Banbur\-,  published  a  letter  libelling  the 
Banbury  Co-operative  Industrial  Society  Limited 
and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Cooke  and  \V.  H.  Lickorish,  the 
manager  and  secretary  respectiveh'. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  pubUcly  repeated  the  libel, 
stating  that  he  was  prepared  to  stand  by  every 
word  he  had  written  in  the  letter. 

Writs  were  issued  for  libel  and  slander,  and  the 
actions  were  consolidated  by  the  order  of  Master 
Chitty  on  the  8th  February  last. 

The  Court  ordered  that  the  damages  should  be 
assessed  by  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  High  Court, 
and  this  was  done  on  Monday,  June  19th,  and 
the  societ)^  were  awarded  £1,000  damages  and 
costs. 

Sir  Hugh  Fraser,  ly.LD.,  instructed  by  Messrs. 
J'airfax  and  Barfield,  appeared  for  the  society. 


A  MEETING  of  the  N.C.M.A.  (North-Western 
Section)  was  held  recently  in  the  room  adjoining 
No.  I  Dining-room,  Balloon-street,  when  Mr.  J. 
Mastin  introduced  for  discussion  the  subject  of 
"  Fixed  Prices  for  C.W.S.  Productions."  He  in- 
formed the  meeting  that  he  had  been  speaking  to 
managers  in  the  Hudderslield,  Leeds,  and  Notting- 
ham districts,  and  at  these  meetings  had  received 
a  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  fixed  prices  for 
certain  goods  produced  and  packed  by  the  C.W.S. 

The  meeting  in  Manchester  proved  to  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  A  very  large  majority  of  the 
speakers  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were 
entirely  opposed  to  the  C.W.S.  printing  fixed  retail 
prices  on  the  packages  of  any  of  their  productions. 

Mr.  W.  Whittaker  (Crompton)  again  mentioned 
that  he  believed  that  if  fixed  prices  were  agreed 
upon  for  C.W.S.  productions  it  would  enable  a 
national  campaign  of  advertising  to  be  under- 
taken. Unless  that  was  one  of  the  objects,  the 
proposal  would  not  tend  to  increase  co-operative 
productive  and  retail  trade. 

The  conclusions  of  the  writer  were  that  whilst 
the  principle  is  right,  it  is  not  expedient  to 
attempt  to  put  Mr.  Mastin's  suggestions  into 
operation  at  the  present  time,  and  that  in  any 
event  no  prices  should  be  fixed  without  the  C.W.S. 
directors  consulting  the  Executive  of  the  N.C.M.A. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mastin  for  his 
address  was  carried  unanimously.  In  his  repl}'  he 
intimated  that  he  would  report  to  the  C.W.S. 
grocery  sub-committee  the  various  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  managers  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  that  no  doubt  before  am-thing  defini  e  is 
attempted  further  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
fixed    prices    for    C.W.S.     productions    will    be 


necessan,'. 


W. 


The  quarterly  conference  of  the  Northern  Sec- 
tion of  the  Co-operative  Secretaries'  Association 
was  held  on  the  premises  of  the  C.W.S.  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  recently,  when  Mr.  Thos.  Welsh 
presided  over  a  fair  attendance  of  members. 

After  the  confirmation  of  minutes  of  previous 
conference,  Mr.  Huntley  (Consett)  introduced  the 
subject  of  "The  Preparation  of  Farming  Accounts," 
with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  income 
tax  in  relation  thereto.  Much  valuable  informa- 
tion was  given,  and  a  profitable  discussion  ensued. 

Mr.  Lawrence  (Tyne  Dock)  then  read  his  paper 
on  "  The  Ke^^  to  the  Security  of  the  Co-operative 
Movement — Depreciation  and  Reserve  Funds," 
which  gave  rise  to  a  keen  discussion,  after  which 
Messrs.  Huntley  and  Lawrence  weri  cordially 
thanked  for  their  papers. 
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Towards   Industrial   Democracy. 


THREE   RECENT  WORKS  ON   COPARTNERSHIP. 


Since  the  dark  days  of  the  early  ninctec^ith 
century,  when  working  men  began  to  struggle 
from  enslavement  to  freedom  towards  the  light  of 
ordered  liberty,  their  forward  march  has  gradually 
become  more  easy  and  more  swift.  The  various 
phases  of  trade  union  progress  are  indicative  of 
this.  So,  too,  is  factory  legislation  and  tlie 
greater  protection  of  man  as  a  producer,  while, 
latterly,  the  manifestation  of  a  desire  for  indus- 
trial control  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and  the 
recognition,  however  fitful,  of  their  right  to  con- 
trol by  employers  in  this  country  provide  proof 
that  a  new  spirit  is  animating  industry  to-day. 

There  are  those  who  see  in  the  growth  of  class- 
consciousness,  unrest,  and  recent  happenings  in 
the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  world  justifica- 
tion for  the  contention  that  the  relations  between 
masters  and  men  are  becoming  more  strained, 
that  a  definite  break  is  about  to  take  place. 

We  believe  that  this  is  an  unreal  presentation 
of  affairs.  Xot  only  is  the  natural  prejudice  of 
the  staunch  trade  unionist  against  such  systems 
as  pa\mcnt  by  results — which  must  weaken  and 
scctionalise  a  movement  never  too  well  organised 
— on  the  wane,  but  the  old  autocracy  of  the 
employer  is  passing,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
lousiness  firms  are  betraying  a  tendency  towards 
benevolence  and  even  democracy  in  the  work- 
shop. What  is  the  reason  ?  Is  it  that  humanity 
has  been  redeemed  and  is  repudiatiui>:  its  erst- 
while creed  of  doing  as  much  harm  and  as  little 
good  as  it  could?  Does  a  higher  morality  per- 
meate industry?  Is  one  sc-ction  of  the  community 
retreating  before  the  onslaughts  of  another  r  Or 
is  a  realisation  of  what  constitutes  yood  business 
the  motive?  We  cannot  tell.  The  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  the  new  industrial  relationships  may 
be  found  in  any  one  or  all  of  these  reasons.  Our 
point  is  that  new  industrial  relationsiii]-).,  do  exist 
and  that  ever>-  day  sees  them  more  clearly  definxd. 
As  a  result  an  enormous  fillip  has  been  given  to 
experiment  in  profit-sharing  and  copartnership 
during  the  last  few  years.  How  to  sweeten  the 
co-operation  of  capital  and  labour  is  now  as 
fashionable  a  topic  of  discussion  as  was  agricul- 
ture in  the  time  of  Fanner  George  or  literature  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth. 

To  the  question  some  solid  contribution  has 
been  made,  together  with  much  that  is  senseless 
and  silly.  And  co-operative  officials  have  a 
grievance  against  almost  all  the  industrial 
physicians  since  a  movement  which  has  so  vin- 


dicated itself  in  the  realms  of  commerce  and 
social  progress  as  our  own,  and  which  offers  so 
complete  and  logical  a  solution  to  the  industrial 
problem,  is  evidently  too  small  to  be  noticed  by 
those  seeking  remedies  for  industrial  ills.  Cer- 
tainly, the  co-operative  movement  wots  not  of 
profit  or  profit-sharing  in  the  accepted  seuse,  but 
little  or  no  attention  has  been  directed  to  iln 
method  of  achieving  workers'  control  or  even  to 
co-operative  copartnership.  Striking  confirm. i- 
tion  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  two  new 
books  on  profit-sharing,  neither  of  whose  authors 
appear  to  appreciate  fully  the  potentialities  of  the 
co-operative  movement. 

Manchester  is  the  fount  of  inspiration  for  all 
individualists.  It  was  the  source  of  that  stream 
of  philosophy  which  washed  away  the  ties  of  co- 
operative fellowship  existing  between  men  before 
the  Industrial  Revolution  and  cleansed  them  of 
restriction  ere  they  understood  the  responsibilities 
implied  in  the  privilege  of  freedom.  Yet  even 
here  the  new  era  is  being  recognised,  and  Man- 
chester is  the  birthplace  of  the  books  now  under 
review. 

The  first  of  these,  "  Sharing  Profits  with 
Employees,"  *  is  by  James  A.  Bowie,  M.A., 
Eecturer  in  Economics  at  the  Manchester  College 
of  Technology.  As  an  economist  Mr.  Bowie  is 
essentially  orthodox.  That  he  presents  some  of 
his  facts  in  a  light  not  altogether  clear  must  be 
pointed  out.  Still,  Mr.  Bowie  can  claim  to  have 
approached  his  problem  in  a  spirit  of  fairness. 
His  descriptions  of  the  many  methods  of  part  and 
complete  workers'  control  presently  before  the 
public  are  deficient  neither  in  critical  nor  sugges- 
tive qualities. 

The  whole  subject  is  divided  under  headings 
like  "  Profits,"  "  Profit-sharing,"  "  Copartner- 
ship," and  "  Other  :Methods  of  Profit-sharing," 
and,  if  the  writing  lacks  literary  elegance,  it  is  at 
least  clear  and  forceful,  with  here  and  there  a 
phrase  at  once  gripping  and  illuminating. 

Being  an  orthodox  economist,  Mr.  Bowie 
proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  the  one  induc(v 
ment  to  production  is,  and  always  will  be,  the 
expectation  of  individual  gain.  His  book  proves 
quite  conclusively  that  his  ignorance  of  such 
systems  as  co-operation,  in  the  broad  meaning  of 
the  word,  has  contributed  to  his  belief  that  nobler 
canons  of  criticism  cannot  be  set  up  in  the  conduct 
of  this  world's  business. 

*  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons  Limited.     Price,  i  os.  6d. 
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He  writes  of  huiiian  nature  as  though  it  was 
something  incorrigible  and  beyond  salvation, 
and,  indeed,  his  views  on  the  co-operative  move- 
ment are  narrow  and  ill-conceived.  -He  admits 
that  it  nationalisation,  muncipalisation,  and  co- 
operation could  be  extended  to  every  industry-  tlie 
necessity  for  a  consideration  of  adjustments  in 
the  industrial  order  would  not  arise.  But  alas  ! 
collecLivism,  whether  it  be  voluntary'  or 
not,  has  its  limitations.  And  these  are  the  limits 
of  known  markets  and  mass  production,  although 
collective  interference  will  be  permitted  when  the 
worker,  whom  Mr.  Bowie  would  make  a  profit- 
taker  as  well  as  a  wage-earner,  combines  with  big 
business  to  fleece  the  public  more  eftlciently  than 
the  public  thinks  desirable. 

Mr.  Bowie  declares  that  the  co-operator's  hope 
of  a  Commonwealth  is  unjustifiable.  Why,  he 
does  not  deign  to  say  at  length.  True  it  is  that 
he  devotes  a  little  space  wherein  he  condemns 
co-operative  societies  of  producers,  but  he  con- 
siders the  co-operative  movement  first  and  fore- 
most as  an  organisation  of  consumers. 

Further  proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Jist 
of  references  at  the  end  of  this  section.  Here  we 
discover  that  Mr.  Bowie's  knowledge  of  co-opera- 
tion is  based  upon  a  perusal  of  two  very  slight 
books,  both  of  them  written  from  the  consumer's 
viewpoint — h.  S.  Woolf's  "  Co-operation  and  the 
Future  of  Industry"  and  the  C.W.S.'s  "Our 
Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops." 

Let  Mr.  Bowie  and  those  who  think  with  him 
disabuse  their  minds.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
worship  by  co-operators  of  the  known  market  is 
apt  to  give  outside  observers  a  wrong  impression. 
Nevertheless,  co-operation  is  bigger  and  l^roader 
than  the  constnners'  movement.  It  is  a  mode  of 
life  and  living.  In  industry  it  stands  for  what  is 
most  humane,  efiicient,  and  equitable. 

The  consumers',  producers',  agriculturists', 
and  bankers'  sections  of  the  movement  are  all 
varied  and  spontaneous  expressions  of  this 
co-operative  idea. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  our  dreams  the  many 
methods  of  co-operative  organisation,  having 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness,  will  be  applied 
so  long  as  they  are  effective.  Industry  will  thus 
be  organised  under  many  systems  having  as  a 
common  l)asis  production  for  use.  We  are  certain 
that  an  impartial  inquir>'  will  convince  our  critics 
that,  with  all  their  defects,  and  because  of  their 
higher  ethical  standards,  the  numerous  types  of 
co-operative  society  are,  in  their  respective 
spheres,  more  productive  than  private  companies 
operating  within  the  same  spheres  even  to-day. 

With  many  of  Mr.  Bowie's  statements  we  are  in 
entire  agreement.  His  description,  for  example, 
of  the  British  working  man  as  the  most  abstract 
thinker  in  the  world  is  both  trite  and  true,     \\1iat 


is  essential  if  a  wrong  world  is  to  be  set  right, 
he  declares,  is  more  wide-spread  education  in 
economics.  Here  again  we  cannot  refrain  fiom 
making  the  point  that  since  the  days 
of  King  and  Owen  tlie  co-operative  move- 
ment has  not  only  stimulated  tiie 
thought  of  thousands  of  men  on  economic 
and  industrial  subjects,  but  has  developed  in 
a  great  many  of  them  the  capacity  to  tackle 
economic  problems  with  a  statesmauship  worthy 
of  the  greatest  minds  in  business. 

Having  examined  such  systems  as  profit- 
sharing,  payment  fjy  result,  premium  bonus,  and 
bonus  "out  of"  and  "according  to"  profits. 
'Sir.  Bowie  sees  a  sohition  of  our  industrial  diffi- 
culties in  the  substitution  for  the  cash  nexus  of  a 
capital  nexus. 

He  believes  in  contributory  copartnership  and 
self-help  rather  than  in  benevolent  disbursen\ents 
and  despotism. 

He  conciliates  the  conflicting  interests  of  capital 
and  labour  by  making  the  labourer  a  capitalist, 
discharging  the  responsibilities  of  control,  and 
through  education  and  the  slow  accumulation  of 
capital  he  expects  the  worker  to  appreciate  his 
responsibilities  and  win  contentment. 

In  the  end  Mr.  Bowie  seeks  a  further  lease  of 
life  for  capitalism  as  we  know  it,  making  it  a  little 
sounder  economically  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  no  more  ethically  just. 

The  other  book  before  us,  "  Practical  Profit- 
vSharing,"  *  is  a  survey  of  existing  schemes  at 
home  and  abroad  reprinted  from  the  ' '  ^Manchester 
Guardian  Commercial,"  with  an  introduction  by 
vSeebohm  Rowntree. 

It  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  all.  We  would  be 
unfair  to  Mr.  Bowie  were  we  to  describe  his 
valuable  treatise  as  idle  theor\',  but  for  the  co- 
operative official  who  wishes  to  get  to  grips  v*-ith 
the  question  the  brightly  written  pages  of 
"  Practical  Profit-Sharing  "  are  sure  to  cany  the 
greater  appeal.  Here  is  no  doctrinaire  discussion, 
l)ut  solid  fact  presented  vividly  and  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Rowntree  bears  out  the 
argument  stated  above  that  the  faces  of  not  a  few 
are  turned  in  what  he  calls  the  right  direction  of 
part-control  by  labour  of  its  conditions  of  toil,  and 
that  "  both  the  number  of  travellers  and  their 
rate  of  journeying  are  increasing." 

He  pleads  for  greater  sympathy  between  men 
and  masters,  and  declares  that  "  although  capital 
takes  most  of  the  risks,  it  has  largely  failed  to 
accept  liability  for  the  serious  risks  arising  from 
unemployment  due  to  trade  depression  " — a 
remark  which  shows  reason  for  the  ordinary 
man's  opposition  to  capitalism.  It  is  when  he 
asserts  that  the  ultimate  cure  must  be  a  change 
*  "  Manchester  Guardian."      is. 
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ill  the  hearts  of  men,  however,  that  Mr,  Rownlree 
demonstrates  the  real  need  of  industry  which,  wc 
submit,  is  not  catered  for  adequately  in  any  of 
the  schemes  outlined  in  succeeding  chapters  of 
this  book. 

Xo  one  will  deny  that  where  contributory 
copartnership  i>btains  the  realisation  of  his 
responsibility  fits  the  worker  to  discharge  more 
important  duties,  and  provides  him  with  a  training 
which  will  be  invaluable  when  social  justice  has 
been  attained.  But  it  would  be  no  less  futile  to 
attempt  to  deny  that,  even  where  participation  in 
profits  implies  living  the  normal  life,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Henry  Ford  Company's  plan,  the 
basic  appeal  is  not  to  service  and  group  conscious- 
ness, but  to  the  individual's  greed  for  gain. 

With  it  all,  these  experiments  are  useful  and 
worthy  of  record.  In  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Asso- 
ciation Ltd.,  J.  T.  and  J.  Ta^-lor  Ltd.,  Tootal 
Broadhurst,  Lee  Co.  Ltd.,  and  some  other  schemes 
we  are  shown  the  various  means  adopted  to  ensure 
equity  in  profit-sharing,  how^  over-capitalisation 
through  the  accumulation  of  the  workpeonle's 
monies  is  prevented,  and  what  provisions  bind 
employees  so  that  complete  control  will  never  pass 
into  their  hands. 

To  the  account  of  his  own  scheme  J\Ir.  Austen 
Hopkinson,  ]\LP.,  adds  some  vivacious  footnotes 
tleclaring  his  supreme  contempt  for  trade  unions, 
British  Governments,  and  all  forms  of  Sovietism. 
'Sir.  Hopkinson's  scheme  has  a  peculi.ar  interest 
since,  after  the  fashion  of  a  famous  Father  of 
Co-operation,  he  lightheartedly  declares  his 
affinity  with  Plato  and  applies  to  industry  the 
"  aristocratic  principle."  Under  this  svstem  the 
profits  of  the  emploj-er  become  less  propor- 
tionately as  the  profits  of  the  bu.siness  rise  after 
all  charges  and  the  wages  of  capital  (5  per  cent.) 
have  been  paid.  Simple  arithmetic  shows  lliat 
for  his  work  of  directing  the  Dusmess  Sir. 
Hopkinson  will  get  ;^3,5oo  when  protits  reach 
,^5i00o.  Thereafter  his  share  becomes  less  in 
proportion,  and  when  the  ;C9iOOO  mark  is  reached 
he  and  his  workers  get  ^4,500  each. 

A  chapter  at  the  end  of  this  book  sketches 
briefly  the  profit-sharing  movement  abroad,  and 
this  section,  although  its  references  are  very 
slight,  gives  00-operartion  a  more  important  place 
than  is  assigned  to  it  "  at  home." 

Our  review  contains  the  body  of  the  co-opera- 
tor's criticism  of  profit-sharing  as  it  is  generally 
understood.  Our  main  contention  is  that  such 
schemes  divide  men  into  these  abstractions 
— consumers  and  producers — and  that  profit- 
sharing  simply  means  a  mutual  con- 
tract between  employer  and  emploved  to  rob 
consumers.  We  have  argued  that  profit  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  and  proved  our 
argument  by  reference  to  the  co-operative  move- 


ment's activities  in  every  field  of  industry.  The 
development  of  team-consciousness  is  the  real 
need  of  modern  industry,  and  if  this,  as  Mr.  Bowie 
avers,  is  never  the  produce  of  a  wages'  system, 
neither  is  it  the  outcome  of  an  appeal  to 
mercenar3'  instincts. 

The  essentials  of  co-operative  copartnership  are 
set  out  in  a  recent  pamphlet  by  H.  Taylor,  of  the 
Kettering  Co-operative  Clothing  Society,  on 
"  Co-operative  Copartnership  Production,"  '^ 
which  can  be  recommended  to  our  readers.  It 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Taj^lor  has  not  used  the 
eight  pages  of  his  pamphlet  to  the  best  advantage,, 
but  he  shows  what  results  accrue  when  con- 
sumers' societies  go  to  the  aid  of  pr<)ducers  in 
organising  production. 

Pure  co-operation  treats  of  the  producer  and 
consumer  as  one,  and  cannot,  therefore,  supp(.irt 
any  forms  of  profit-sharing  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Bowie's  and  the  "Manchester  Guardian's" 
books.  Our  own  hope  is  that  the  development  of 
the  consumers'  and  other  movements  will  very 
quickly  put  the  whole  group  in  possession  of  the 
means  of  life,  and  that  a  modified  application  of 
Guild  Socialism  in  the  "  collective  contract  "  will 
satisfy  the  desire  of  the  industriali.st  for  self- 
realisation  and  usher  in  an  era  of  democracy, 
liberty,  and  equity  in  the  workshop. 

Lest  we  become  dogmatic,  however,  let  us 
remember  that  co-operation  is  adapt3l)le,  and  that 
that  form  of  co-operative  control  which  is  most 
efficient  is  the  one  to  which  we  must  give  effect. 
Nor  should  we  forget  that  this  question  is  largely 
one  for  organised  workers,  and  it  behoves  trade 
union  leaders  to  shake  off  their  apathy  towards 
what  have  been  called  "  capitalistic  dodges." 

Profit-sharing  schemes,  we  believe,  are  a  fraud 
and  a  failure.  W^ithin  the  limits  set  above,  and 
in  so  far  as  they  expose  weaknesses  and  make  men 
to  realise  the  price  of  self-government,  all 
copartnership  experiments  are  of  use  to  the 
co-operator.  But  in  the  end  we  are  driven  back 
on  Mr.  Rowntree's  conclusion  that  what  we 
require  is  a  change  in  the  hearts  of  men.  That 
change  can  be  accomplished  by  co-operation. 
The  immediate  work  to  our  hand  is  to  extend 
co-operative  enterprise,  to  educate  the  worker, 
and  to  consider  our  problems  in  the  light  of  true 
co-operative  principle. 

Let  us  to  it  with  a  will  ! 
•  Sydney  R.  Iuliott. 


The  Long  Eaton  vSociety  has  now  withdrawn 
from  the  Labour  Party.  This  decision  was  made 
by  the  members  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  June 
^oth.  It  is  hoped  that  the  society  will  now 
contribute  to  the  Co-operative  Party. 

*Co-operative  Copartnership  Propaganda  Committee. 
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The   Co^operative   Manager:   Yesterday, 
To-day,  and  To-morrow. 


By  C.  W.  NEWBOLD. 


The  following  address  was  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Co-opera- 
tive Managers'  Association  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Newbold,  of  Woking,  the  newly-elected  president. 


The  history  of  the  co-operative  movement  pre- 
sents many  remarkable  and  interesting  features  : 
its  development  must  always  be  one  for  wonder 
and  admiration.  The  most  interesting  study  of 
this  development,  to  some  of  us  at  least,  is  the 
influence  and  work  of  the  large  bod}'  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been,  and  remain,  responsible  for 
its  success.  In  its  early  days  the  movement  was 
seeking  to  express  an  entirely  new 
idea.  This  idea  to  some  appeared 
a  dream ;  it  may  have  been  a 
dream,  but  a  few  years'  experience 
proved  it  contained  the  elements  of 
a  principle  capable  of  accomplishing 
great  things,  for  worker  and  con- 
sumer, in  the  rapidly-growing  com- 
mercial life  of  the  nation. 

I. 

The  innovation  was,  of  course, 
looked  upon  by  the  commercial 
world  generally  as  something  that 
cut  across  all  their  supposed  rights 
and  privileges,  and,  as  such,  some- 
thing to  be  fought  and,  if  possible, 
destroyed.  Assistants  and  embr\'o 
managers  who  had  been  bred  in  this 
atmosphere  fought  shy  of  the  move- 
ment, and,  as  a  result,  it  was  often 
impossible  to  secure  the  services  of 
well-trained  business  men  to  control  our  stores  and 
departments.  One  therefore  looks  with  admira- 
tion upon  the  work  accomplished! by  ^^^  who, 
often  under  great  pressure,  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  societies  in  those  early  days. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  business  then  was 
not  so  exacting  as  it  is  to-day.  The  highly- 
organised  multiple  business  was  unknown  ;  com- 
petition in  its  modern  aspects  was  still  a  thing  of 
the  future.  It  was  quite  a  common  thing  only  a 
generation  or  so  ago  for  much  of  the  work  of  the 
store  to  be  done  in  the  evenings  by  committeemen 
and  their  friends.  History  says  little  about  the 
early  managers  of  our  movement ;  perhaps  be- 
cause so  many  veterans  like  our  friends  Knox  and 
Winterbottom  are  still  working.  George  Jacob 
Holyoake,  in  his  "  History  of  Co-operation,"  men- 


Mr.  c.  w.  newbold 

(President,  N.C.M.A.). 


tions  more  than  one  instance  of  failure  due  to  bad 
management,  but,  strange  to  say,  nothing,  so  far 
as  I  can  gather,  of  the  many  strenuous  sotils  whose 
labour  did  so  much  to  lay  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  great  co-operative  movement  has  been 
built. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  a  sympathetic  writer  will 

arise  who  will  give  due  honour  to  the  many  men 

who  have  given  their  brains,  time, 

and   strength  to   this   great   work. 

vSurely  we  may  say  of  them  : — 

But  when  the  going  seemed  all  uphill. 
And  there  was  never  a  soul  to  shout. 

Then  it  was  not  the  pace 

That  won  the  race, 
But  the  heart  that  could  stick  it  out. 

Or,  parodying  Emerson  : — 

They  builded  better  than  they  knew — 
Their  giant  stores  to  things  of  beauty 
grew. 

II. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  of  the 
co-operative  manager  of  to-day 
more  is  expected  than  even  a  few 
years  ago.  Do  not  let  us  deceive 
ourselves — the  building  of  a  co- 
operative business  is  no  mean  task  ; 
it  is  fraught  with  many  and  varied 
difhculties.  It  is  comforting  to 
remember  that  we  have  passed  through  a  time 
that  has^^tried  the  best,  and  on  the  whole,  I  think 
we  can,  without  boasting,  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  have  come  through,  so  far,  with  credit. 
It  has  been  said,  "  Xo  higher  praise  can  be  given  a 
man  or  woman,  whatever  sphere  of  life  they  are 
moving  in,  than  to  say  they  have  played  the 
game."  I  think  we  may  claim  to  have  done 
this. 

I  have^said  more  is  expected  of  us  to-day  than 
in  the  past.  The  successful  management  of  a  co- 
operative business  is  becoming  a  science  demanding 
among  other  qualifications — 

(i)  Organising  ability  of  a  ver\-  high  level,  with 
a  mind  large  enough  to  grasp  its  essential  features, 
broad  enough  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole,  and  sufficient  insight  to  recognise  that  small 
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things  are  important  and  have  an  effect  on  the 
success  or  othervs-ise  of  a  business. 

(2)  Courage  t-nough  to  take  the  straight  course, 
even  if  by  so  doing  one  is  temporarily  getting  a  set- 
back, always  remembering  that  the  first  duty  of 
a  manager  is  to  so  act  that  nothing  he  does  will 
jeopardise  in  any  way  the  hard-earned  savings 
that  form  societies'  capital.  Our  motto  should 
always  be  "  safety  first."  It  requires  courage 
because  we  have  so  many  shortsighted  people 
among  us  and  so  many  conflicting  interests. 

(3)  Enthusiasm.  This  is  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  any  individual  who  aspires  to  be  success- 
ful ;  it  is,  however,  indispensable  in  the 
co-operative  manager.  Attention  to  detail,  per- 
severance, and  hard  work  will  help  to  win  success, 
but  the  ardent  pursuit  of  successful  business  build- 
ing, the  energetic  endeavour,  with  strong  hope  and 
confidence,  will  certainly  ensure  it. 

J.  Ogden  Armour  says  : — 

Enthusiasm  is  the  d\'namic  of  A'our  personality  ; 
without  it  whatever  abilities  you  may  have  lie 
dormant ;  you  may  possess  sound  knowledge,  sound 
judgment,  good  reasoning  faculties,  but  no  one  will 
know  it  until  you  discover  how  to  put  your  heart 
into  thought  and  action.  A  wonderful  thing  is  this 
quality  which  we  call  enthusiasm  ;  if  you  would  like 
to  be  a  power  among  men,  cultivate  enthusiasm  ; 
people  will  like  you  better  for  it,  you  will  escape  the 
dull  routine  of  a  mechanical  existence,  and  you  will 
make  headway  wherever  you  are. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  an  appeal  for  a  keen 
interest  in  the  work  of  our  association.  Ever>^ 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  national  and  district 
associations  to  provide  managers  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  knowledge  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties.  This  is  done  by  our  monthly  meet- 
ings, articles  in  the  "  Official,"  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  Business  Conference.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  we  shall  not  be  satisfied,  as  an 
association,  until  this  is  arranged  more  on  Congress 
lines,  thus  giving  a  better  opportunity  to  gather 
together  the  experience  of  the  whole  movement  to 
consider  the  many  vital  and  important  business 
problems  which  are  confronting  us  to-day,  and  are 
likely  to  engage  our  attention  for  years  to  come. 

In  connection  with  the  Business  Conference,  I 
desire  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  the 
action  of  a  large  number  of  committees  in  the 
North  and  Xorth-Western  vSections  who  last  year 
appointed  members  of  the  general  committee  only 
to  attend  these  gatherings,  entirely  ignoring  the 
men  and  women  for  whom  the  meetings  were 
arranged.  It  is  probable  that  these  are  the  same 
individuals  who  complain  very  bitterly  if  their 
managers  and  officials  are  not  fully  aUve  to  the 
needs  of  the  times,  and  expect  them  to  have  all 
the  knowledge  and  ability  necessary  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties  !     Yet  thev  denv  them 


one  of  the  opportunities  provided  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  that  knowledge  and  experience  !  Further, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  these  meetings  are 
arranged  at  considerable  expense  to  the  Co-opera- 
tive Union,  the  English  and  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Societies,  the  Co-operative  vSecretaries' 
Association,  the  Co-operative  Productive  Federa- 
tion, and  the  National  Co-operative  Managers' 
Association.  I  therefore  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
members  of  management  committees  to  give  the 
matter  very  careful  and  sympathetic  consideration 
this  3'ear,  so  that  all  the  meetings  may  be  fully 
attended  by  managers  and  officials. 

III. 

If  more  is  expected  of  us  to-day  than  in  the  past, 
what  of  to-morrow  ?  Ready-made  success  is  not 
handed  out  to  us  in  the  same  way  as  a  suit  of 
clothes  ;  it  has  to  be  planned  and  worked  for. 
A  co-operative  business  can  only  be  built  up  by  a 
close  study  of  facts.  No  rule  of  thumb  or  guess- 
work will  do  ;  we  must  operate  from  known  facts. 
Certain  standards  of  efficiency  have  been  set  up 
by  the  commercial  world  generally,  and  in  so  far 
as  we  fall  short  of  those  standards  we  shall  fail  in 
giving  the  best  service  to  our  members,  and  it  is 
our  first  duty  to  give  our  members  the  utmost 
satisfaction. 

The  co-operative  store  of  to-morrow  will  have 
to  be  something  very  different  to  that  of  the  past. 
I  predict  it  will  be  smarter  and  better  equipped 
in  every  section,  and  as  efficient  as  our  competitors 
of  the  highest  type.  The  prospect  shows  what 
will  be  expected  of  its  managers. 

There  will  be  no  "  cushy  "  jobs.  We  shall  have 
to  meet  the  hard  things  of  life  face  to  face  ;  we 
shall  require  to  be  ardent,  zealous,  and  enter- 
prising, eager  to  grasp  our  responsibility — in  short, 
to  be  the  dynamic  of  our  respective  societies. 
Then,  come  fair  weather  or  foul,  we  shall  be  equal 
to  all  the  duties  entrusted  to  us,  for,  having  been 
hardened  by  difficulties  and  strengthened  through 
grappling  with  the  arduous,  we  shall  be  fitted  to 
go  on  to  many  conquests  for  the  cause  we  all  have 
at  heart. 

In  thinking  of  the  co-operative  manager  of  to- 
morrow one  naturally  wonders  what  part  our 
association  will  play  in  his  life.  Let  me  appeal 
to  ever}'  manager  in  the  movement  to  join  our 
organisation  and  take  a  keen  interest  in  its  work. 
By  so  doing  he  will  go  a  long  way  towards  the 
attainment  of  that  efficiency  so  necessary  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  duties.  United,  we  can  become 
so  articulate  that  recognition  of  our  just  demands 
will  be  fully  granted,  and  our  essential  place  in  the 
co-operative  community  become  unquestioned  and 
unassailable. 
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The   Expert  and  the   Business   Man. 


TWO     TYPES     OF     MIND. 


By  T    ELLISON. 


It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  some  time 
in  the  future  people  will  do  the  work  in  life  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted.  This  is  often  admitted 
by  thoughtful  persons,  but  considered  to  be  so 
far  in  the  future  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time.  Ideas  which  ap- 
pear to  be  fantastic  at  the  moment,  however, 
will  appear  quite  commonplace  and  practical  in 
due  course  of  time  ;  therefore,  if  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  article  appears  to  be  somewhat  "  in 
the  .  air,"  one  might  suggest  that  co-operative 
officials  will  find  a  useful  work  in  materiaUsing 
it. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  differentiate 
between  the  two  main  tA'pes  of  mind  best  fitted 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  two  main  divisions  of 
co-operative  industry — production  and  distribu- 
tion. The  function  of  the  productive  part  of  ■'"he 
co-operative  movement  is  to  manufacture  and 
produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  goods 
with  the  least  possible  effort ;  and  the  function 
of  the  distributive  part  is  to  make  a  rapid  adjust- 
ment between  demand  and  supply,  or,  in  other 
words,  between  human  needs  and  their  satis- 
faction. Different  qualities  are  necessary  in  the 
control  of  those  functions,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
types  of  mind  best  fitted  for  such  control  may 
help  in  the  selection  of  persons  for  each  type  of 
activity,  and  give  a  lead  as  to  the  ultimate  path 
that  co-operative  industry  must  take  in  order  to 
find  its  greatest  efficiency. 

In  the  control  of  manufacture  certain  expert 
knowledge  is  essential.  Positions  and  problems 
have  to  be  fully  considered  in  all  their  aspects  ; 
new  ideas  have  to  be  tested  by  all  the  factors,  and 
if  a  single  factor  is  omitted  the  result  is  inaccurate. 
This  is  conscious  mental  work,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  careful  observation  guided  by  reason, 
and  is  necessarily  a  slow  process.  For  this,  one 
might  say  that  an  expert  type  of  mind  is  most 
suitable,  the  work  being  specific  and  within  a 
limited  range. 

In  commerce  rapid  judgment  is  essential,  and 
common-sense,  or  what  is  called  the  "  business 
instinct,"  predominates  over  conscious  reasoning. 
Complicated  matters  arise  in  business  which  call 
for  immediate  decision  ;  conscious  reasoning  then 
faljs  into  the  background,  and  is  replaced  b}'  the 
business   instinct,   which   gives   an   instantaneous 


and  usually  an  accurate  judgment.  The  business 
instinct  is  not  guesswork  or  an  imperfect  form  of 
reasoning,  but  it  is  a  form  of  sub-conscious  mental 
activity  which  is  quite  different  from  the  mental 
processes  of  the  expert ;  but  for  its  proper  purpose 
it  is  quite  as  effective. 

There  are,  of  course,  modifications  of  these  two 
broad  divisions  of  mental  qualities,  but  in  each 
particular  line  the  highest  efficiency  has  been 
attained  where  the  mental  qualities  stand  out 
most  clearly  under  the  respective  types  as  outlined 
above.  The  two  types  are  so  opposed  to  each  other 
in  mental  method  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  development  of  one  quality  tends  to 
hinder  the  development  of  the  other  quality  in  the 
same  person. 

A  cursory  review  of  the  careers  of  some  of  the 
most  successful  business  men  of  the  present  day 
may  raise  some  doubt  as  to  this  clearness  of  out- 
line and  the  possibility  of  classifying  them  under 
one  of  the  two  main  headings  indicated  above.  A 
closer  study  of  the  individuals,  and  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  work,  however,  will  tend  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  the  general  statement.  One 
could  quote  many  instances — as,  for  example, 
Leverhulme — where  the  success  of  both  manu- 
facture and  commerce  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
mind  of  one  person,  whereas  it  is  the  harmonious 
working  of  the  expert  and  the  business  man  ;  or, 
as  in  the  example  quoted,  where  it  is  the  business 
instinct  applied  to  the  selection  of  experts.  This 
latter  is  a  good  example  of  the  business  instinct. 
A  clear-cut  line  of  action  is  visualised,  and  experts 
are  selected  to  carry  out  the  work  in  all  its  details — 
not  to  reason  out  the  details  with  the  instigator  ; 
the  business  man  has  an  instinctive  dislike  for 
highly-involved  and  reasoned  arguments — and  to 
be  wholly  responsible  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  particular  work. 

These  respective  qualities  of  the  expert  and  the 
business  man  are  cultivable,  though  they  depend 
to  some  extent  on  natural  qualities  ;  and  if  co- 
operators  will  only  take  the  long  view,  it  is  possible 
to  educate  and  train  the  workers  in  co-operative 
industr^^  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  for  the 
various  departments  of  activit}'. 

In  this  brief  article  one  can  only  hint  at  the  kind 
of  education  required  for  the  two  main  types 
quoted  above.     The  expert  has  little  neeid  of  rapid 
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initiative.  Before  accepting  a  thing  as  proved,  it 
must  pass  the  test  of  his  reason.  His  education, 
therefore,  must  aim  at  developing  memory  to  aid 
his  reason,  and  he  must  learn  a  large  number  of 
related  facts  in  order  to  be  able  to  "  weigh  up  "  all 
the  pros  and  cons  of  a  subject  in  a  scientific 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  business  man  is 
called  upon  to  make  quick  decisions.  His  con- 
scious mind  must  not  be  cumbered  with  a  large 
number  of  facts.  In  liis  education  the  develop- 
ment of  conscious  memory  is  not  so  important  as 
ability  to  grasp  the  truth,  or  the  relationship  of  a 
subject  and  its  parts,  and  to  apply  it. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  man}-  successful  business 
men  have  had  very  limited  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  their  younger  days,  and  the  criticism 
these  men  make  of  the  present  generation  of  young 
people  is  that  their  standard  in  the  "  three  R's  " 
is  not  so  high  as  in  former  days.  That  criticism  is 
quite  sound  up  to  a  point,  and  will  probably  be 
supported  by  co-operative  managers  with  expe- 
rience of  selecting  candidates  for  employment.  It 
does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  large  numbers  of 
children  in  evers'  district  who  enter  annually  for 
secondan.'  school  scholarships.  The  point  to  be 
noted  about  this  criticism  is  that  where  there  is  a 
thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  subjects, 
even  though  it  is  forgotten — that  is,  passes  from 
the  conscious  to  the  sub-conscious — the  general 
knowledge  built  upon  it  in  the  ordinar}^  experience 
of  life  is  sufficient  to  develop  the  business  instinct, 
in  some  cases,  to  an  exceedingly  high  standard. 

The  business  instinct  developed  to  a  remarkable 
extent  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
narrow  lines  of  its  development,  ha\-e  been  respon- 
sible for  much  social  evil.  The  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth centur>'  is  crowded  with  examples  of  persons 
with  the  expert  type  of  mind  being  exploited  by 
persons  possessing  the  business  instinct.  Crompton, 
the  inventor  of  the  spinning-mule,  for  example, 
was  a  striking  type  of  the  expert ;  and,  as  he 
himself  remarked,  his  every  movement  was 
watched  by  persons  who  wished  to  exploit  his 
inventions.  One  must  admit  that,  according  to 
the  present-day  business  man,  common-sense,  or 
the  business  instinct,  is  the  sense,  or  the  instinct, 
for  making  money.  This  expression  of  the  busi- 
ness instinct  is  due  to  its  acceptance  of  the  com- 
petitive system.  A  refinement  of  the  instinct,  and 
its  acceptance  of  and  application  to  social  service 
of  a  co-operative  character,  will  alter  the  whole 
aspect  of  industry.  The  business  instinct  is  not 
an  instinct  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  as  it  can 
be  acquired.  The  priman,'  instincts  simply  exist  ; 
they  cannot  be  acquired.  Like  the  primary  in- 
stincts, however,  the  business  instinct  can  be 
"  sublimated,"  or  refined.  Instead  of  its  end  being 
to  make  money,  it  could  be  developed  on  the  lines 


of  social  service  through  the  long  view  of  the  pur- 
pose of  industry  rather  than  the  short  view  of 
immediate  pecuniary  gain.  It  is  one  of  the  evils 
of  the  competitive  system  that  the  business  man 
does  not  look  any  further  than  the  next  balancing 
period.  He  does  not  usually  think  of  the  relation 
of  his  job  to  the  whole  of  industry  and  the  relation 
of  industry  to  the  community.  His  thoughts  are 
confined  to  the  question  whether  the  present 
half-year  will  show  as  favourable  a  result  as  the 
corresponding  half-year.  It  is  like  the  limitation 
of  the  politician,  with  his  interest  centred  on  the 
next  election  instead  of  on  legislating  for  the  good 
of  humanity. 

This  taint  of  the  competitive  system  is  still 
found  in  co-operative  industry.  Experts  are  3^et 
maltreated  and  exploited,  and  co-operative  busi- 
ness men  still  think  in  the  terms  of  monetary  profit 
as  a  result  of  neglecting  the  long  view.  For 
example,  the  haphazard  manner  in  which  most 
societies  deal  with  the  education  and  training  of 
young  employees  is  an  injustice  both  to  the  young 
people  themselves  and  to  the  next  generation  of 
co-operators.  Because  of  the  limited  view, 
potential  power  remains  undeveloped  which  would 
open  up  vast  possibilities  of  wealth  and  progress 
for  the  movement.  Proper  training  and  the  in- 
spiration of  a  purpose  would  discover  experts  and 
business  men  eager  to  work  for  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  and  a  new  generation  with  fresh 
ideas,  ideals,  and  improved  methods  which  would 
enable  the  co-operative  movement  to  wield  a 
greater  power  and  influence. 

The  difference  between  two  types  of  mind  and 
their  suitability  for  certain  functions  in  co-opera- 
tive industry  has  been  indicated.  This  implies 
that  manufacture  and  production  should  be 
carried  on  and  developed  b}'  experts.  Only  those 
who  are  suitable  should  be  appointed  to  such  work, 
and  when  appointed  they  should  be  given  full  scope 
for  development.  The  same  care  is  needed  in  dis- 
tribution, and  persons  should  be  selected  who  have 
the  business  instinct,  and  trained  with  the  higher 
purpose  of  a  rapid  estimation  and  satisfaction  of 
human  needs.  It  should  be  possible  for  the  co- 
operative movement  to  discover  business  men  who 
can  almost  accurately  estimate  even  a  national 
need,  and  experts  who  can  cost  the  production 
and  produce  for  the  maximum  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

A  proper  understanding  of  individual  qualities, 
their  discovery,  training,  development,  and  right 
application,  will  probably  have  as  much  influence 
on  industrial  and  social  life  in  the  twentieth  century 
as  the  introduction  of  machinery  had  on  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  this  is  almost  a  prophecy, 
and  I  had  better  not  venture  further  in  such  a 
dangerous  region. 
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WEST    OF    SCOTLAND    NOTES. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Turnbull,  one  of  our  executive  members.  He 
acted  as  manager  of  the  tinware  department, 
•Shieldhall,  and  was  considered  an  expert  in  his 
profession.  Of  fluent  and  persuasive  speech  and 
tmdoubted  courage,  Mr.  Turnbull  was  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  N.U.C.O.  His  services  were  freely 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members,  and  he 
championed  their  cause  on  several  occasions  both 
by  word  and  pen.  We  extend  our  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Turnbull  and  family  at  this  time,  and  mourn 
with  them  the  loss  of  a  lovable  and  kindly  comrade. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Our  visit  to  the  new  creamery  erected  by 
Paisley  Provident  Co-operative  Society  was  both 
instructive  and  enjoyable.  After  hospitality  of  a 
generous  character  had  been  partaken  of,  Mr. 
Rowat  acted  as  guide,  and  explained  the  uses  of 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  the  modern  plant 
installed.  New  features  which  should  be  men- 
tioned are  the  retarding  tanks  and  the  special 
clarifying  machine  for  cleaning  the  milk  without  a 
pre-heater.  It  is  claimed  that  the  retarding  plant 
is  capable  of  destroying  all  classes  of  bacteria 
without  disturbing  the  flavour  or  qualities  of 
untreated  milk.  The  cold-cleansing  process  is 
comparatively  new  in  vScotland,  and  both  items 
are  novel  and  will  be  carefully  observed.  Needless 
to  say,  the  society's  enterprise  has  been  duly 
rewarded,  and  their  turnover  in  milk  has  been 
more  than  doubled  during  the  past  six  months. 

*  *   * 

Ix  consequence  of  a  question  relative  to  the  price 
of  boots  raised  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
S.C.W.S.,  the  executive  of  this  section  have  been 
asked  to  nominate  representatives  to  act  with  the 
management  of  the  vS.C.W.S.  The  president,  Mr. 
Montgomery  (Paisley  Equitable),  and  Mr.  Hislop 
(manager  of  boot  and  shoe  department,  Cowlairs) 
have  agreed  to  act,  and  thus  we  have  what  might 
be  described  as  the  first  joint  committee  on  prices, 
consisting  of  wholesale  and  retail  representatives. 
The  vexed  question  of  fixing  a  price  for  these 
special  boots  may  well  be  conceived  to  be  the 
foundation  of  future  developments  of  extensive 
and  far-reaching  reorganisation  of  our  co-operative 
methods.  It  seems  to  be  a  step  towards  a  solid 
and  united  front  in  not  only  policy,  but  price. 


♦   ♦   ♦ 


We  have  been  invited  to  hold  our  September 
meeting  at  Airdmohr  Homes,  Dunoon.  We  hope 
this  invitation  will  be  acknowledged  by  a  large 
attendance,  and  that  our  members  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  fostering  their  affection  for  the 
most  beautiful  ideal  in  our  movement.     It  is  re- 


ported that  this  fine  institution  is  a  credit  to  the 
co-operators  of  vScotland,  and  reflects  in  a  remark- 
able manner  the  bounteous  natures  and  generous 
hearts   of   the   co-operative   section   of   the   com- 

nuuiitv. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

At  this  meeting  in  September  we  shall  be  asked 
to  discuss  the  new  collective  insurance  scheme  for 
members  formulated  by  the  Co-operative  Insurance 
Society.  Without  seeing  printed  details  of  the 
scheme,  we  learn  that,  irrespective  of  age  and  with- 
out medical  examination,  members  will  be  insured, 
by  an  annual  payment  of  £2  ids.  sterling,  for  the 
sum  of  £250  sterling,  payable  at  death.  Surely  an 
excellent  business  proposal  for  us,  although  none  of 
us  will  participate  !  Already  the  private  discus- 
sions on  the  subject  prove  that  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  securing  the  desired  minimum  (500) 
of  policy-holders.  Such  a  handsome  sum  will  be 
of  considerable  use,  as  it  must  be  a  well-known 
fact  that  very  little  duty  is  ever  extracted  from 
co-operative  officials'  estates  !  We  may  or  may 
not  be  "  rolling  stones,"  but  the  fact  remains  that 
we  gather  very  little  "  moss  " — or  anything  else, 

for  that  matter  ! 

♦  ♦   ♦ 

It  is  our  duty  to  record  that  the  present  executive 
have  had,  are  having,  and  will  continue  to  have  a 
busy  time  during  these  periodical  spates  of 
economy  on  the  part  of  wages  boards  and  com- 
mittees. Although  many  of  the  transactions  must 
necessarily  be  of  a  private  and  confidential  nature, 
members  will  understand  that  the  well-known  case 
of  a  manager's  dismissal  by  the  committee  has  been 
strenuously  investigated,  and  that  our  member's 
interests  have  been  carefully  watched.  We  can 
tell  of  many  piles  of  correspondence,  pointed  inter- 
views, and  serious  consultations  in  a  general  way, 
but  must  not  give  details.  Members  may  rest 
assured  that  they  have  a  vigilant  guard  standing 
up  with  eagerness  and  ready  to  form  a  wall  of 
defence  should  any  injustice  be  meted  out  or 
threatened.  The  executive,  however,  must  have 
the  confidence  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  ought  to 
be  furnished  with  all  the  details  of  au}^  case,  so  that 
they  may  be  fitted  to  cope  adequately  with  any 
situations  which  may  affise.  We  thank  them  for 
their  efforts,  which  had  been  made  quietly  and 
without  ostentation,  and  ask  members  to  accept 
the  statement  from  those  in  the  inner  circle  that 
their  duties  are  heavy  and  onerous,  and  are  carried 

out  faithfuUv. 

♦   ♦   ♦ 

We  had  a  visit  from  our  organising  secretary 
(Mr.  Simpson)  a  short  time  ago,  and  we  are  asked 
to  state  that  he  will  be  willing  to  act  with  the 
executive  in  any  case  which  may  require  their 
joint  services. 
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The  annual  outing  of  the  West  of  Scotland 
branch  of  the  X.C.M.A.  took  place  recently,  when 
a  party  which  numbered  about  lOO  ladies  and 
gentlemen  motored  to  Aberfoyle.  The  outward 
journey  was  made  by  Dumbarton,  Balloch,  and 
Dr>-men,  Aberfoyle  being  reached  shortly  after  3 
p.m.  After  a  stay  of  about  one-and-a-half  hours 
in  the  "  Clachan,"  during  which  time  tea  was 
served  in  the  pavilion,  a  number  of  the  party 
motored  out  to  the  head  of  Loch  Ard  before  com- 
mencing the  homeward  journey.  \'arious  routes 
were  followed  on  the  way  home,  some  taking  the 
direct  route  by  Killearn,  while  others  journeyed 
by  wa>-  of  Lake  of  Menteith.  LTnfortunateh',  just 
as  the  company  was  leaving  Aberfoyle  the  weather 
broke  down,  and  the  homeward  journey-  was  made 
in  the  midst  of  heavy  rain.  Mr.  Robert  vStewart, 
J. P.,  who,  with  Mrs.  Stewart,  accompanied  the 
party,  referred  in  the  course  of  a  short  speech  to 
the  good  which  was  done  to  health  and  spirits 
through  being  able  to  fling  aside  the  cares  and 
worries  of  business  even  for  an  afternoon  and  take 
part  in  an  outing  such  as  they  were  enjo^-ing.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stewart  was  moved  by  Mr. 
M' Knight  (Ardrossan).  T.  D. 


CHRISTMAS    CHOCOLATES 


Leeds  was  the  city  and  the  C.W.S.  boot  factory 
the  place  selected  for  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Managers' 
Association  annual  trade  visit,  and  on  a  recent 
Tuesday  sixty-four  "  soles,"  all  waxed  and 
bristled',  gathered  from  near  and  far  and  boarded 
the  charabancs  waiting  at  Leeds  Station,  and  were 
conveyed  in  quick  time  to  the  C.W.S.  boot  factory 
in  Mean  wood-road.  Here  it  was  "  business  first." 
We  inspected  specially-displayed  samples  of  Heck- 
mondwike  productions,  and  the  verdict  was  "  as 
good  as  any,  and  better  than  many."  We  then 
adjourned  to  the  ladies'  dining-room,  where  we 
partook  of  a  splendid  lunch,  nicely  served  by  the 
ladies. 

We  were  very  much  disappointed  that  our  genial 
host,  the  manager  (Mr.  John  Haigh),  could  not  be 
with  us  owing  to  illness.  We  drank  his  health, 
however,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  soon 
be  restored  to  perfect  health. 

At  one  o'clock  sharp  we  again  boarded  the 
charas,  and  off  we  went  through  the  lovely  York- 
shire dales  to  Harrogate  ;  then,  after  a  brief  halt, 
on  to  Bolton  Woods  and  Ilkley  for  tea.  At  the 
Lister's  Arms  Hotel  we  again  got  our  feet  under 
the  table,  and  when  the  inner  man  was  refreshed 
we  passed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Haigh, 
Mr.  Ballard,  and  the  C.W.S.  directors  for  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  we  had  been  entertained. 
We  again  entered  the  charas,  and  enjo^-ed  a  beau- 
tiful drive  by  Otley  back  to  Leeds,  and  ever>'body 
agreed  we  had  a  perfect  day.  St.  Crispin. 


To  quote  Hdgar  Allan  Poe's  raven,  "  Never 
More  "  are  co-operative  managers  to  have  the 
experiences  they  have  had  for  the  last  two 
Christmases  in  regard  to  their  supplies  of  chocolates 
for  the  festive  season.  At  an}^  rate,  that  was  the 
impression  received  at  the  midsummer  meeting  of 
the  North- Western  Grocery  Managers'  Association. 
There  was  a  very  big  attendance.  Probably  a 
good  number  of  managers  were  still  feeling  annoyed 
about  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  regard  to  their  Christmas  supplies 
of  chocolates  ;  but  as  a  result  of  a  free  and  frank 
talk  between  the  C.W.S.  directors  and  themselves 
the  air  was  cleared,  and  when  the  meeting  closed 
there  was  a  spirit  of  confidence  that  the  works 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  societies. 

Mr.  W.  Lander  (C.W.S.  director)  freely  ac- 
knowledged that  the  managers  had  had  reason  for 
complaint  in  the  past,  but  now  that  the  works  had 
been  reorganised,  and  a  new  manager  installed, 
he  had  every  confidence  that  societies'  require- 
ments would  be  fully  met  in  everv'  particular. 

Mr.  Bubbers  (the  new  manager)  then  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  assured  his  hearers  that  if  the 
managers  would  give  him  their  support  they  would 
have  no  grounds  for  complaint,  either  in  regard  to 
the  quality  or  the  delivery  of  the  goods  from 
Luton.  The  quality  of  the  chocolates  and  the 
poor  packing  had  previously  caused  dissatisfaction, 
but  these  faults  had  been  remedied,  and  the 
chocolates  were  equal  to  any  on  the  market.  What 
was  more,  they  were  absolutely'  pure.  So  far  as 
delivery  was  concerned,  he  guaranteed  the  despatch 
of  any  chocolates  on  the  list  within  fortj^-eight 
hours  of  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

In  the  course  of  a  general  discussion  man^^ 
managers  agreed  that  great  improvements  had 
taken  place,  both  in  the  quality  of  the  chocolates 
and  the  delivery,  and  although  they  had  been 
"  let  down  "  last  Christmas  they  were  quite  willing, 
after  hearing  the  statements  by  Mr.  Lander  and 
Mr.  Bubbers,  to  place  orders  for  next  Christmas. 

More  than  one  speaker  advocated  an  advertising 
campaign,  whilst  Mr.  Swingler  (Birmingham)  also 
suggested  that  prices  should  be  advertised. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  Mr.  Jones  (Mans- 
field), Mr.  Bubbers  stated  that  there  was  no  need 
for  managers  to  get  their  Christmas  chocolates  in 
stock  a  month  or  two  beforehand,  nor  to  run  the 
risk  of  ordering  more  than  they  required.  If  they 
would  state  the  date  on  which  they  wanted 
delivery,  he  would  see  that  their  desires  were  met ; 
and  if  they  discovered  that  their  order  needed  to 
be  increased  he  would  be  prepared  to  forward 
extra  supplies. 
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EAST  OF  SCOTLAND   MANAGERS. 

There  was  very  little  business  done  at  the  last 
but  one  meeting  of  the  East  of  Scotland  Section  of 
the  Scottish  branch.  The  members,  however, 
instructed  their  secretary  to  make  a  claim  for  the 
lectures  on  managerial  questions  to  be  held  this 
year  in  Edinburgh  instead  of  Glasgow.  After  the 
meeting  the  managers  visited  Leith  jam  factory, 
which  adjoins  the  S.C.W.S.  buildings  at  Links- 
place.  The  manager  (Mr.  J.  Scott  Lee)  had  all  the 
machinery  in  operation.  The  noteworthy  feature 
is  that  once  the  pulp  is  ready  for  boiling  it  is  never 
handled  until  it  is  made  and  put  into  jars  ready 
to  be  packed.  Another  point  concerning  which 
the  managers  were  left  without  a  doubt  was  the 
purity  of  the  article  produced.  The  factory  is 
capable  of  manufacturing  2,000  tons  per  annum. 
This  some  present  considered  too  much,  seeing  it 
was  an  auxiliary  to  Shieldhall.  The  manager, 
Tiowever,  believes  this  to  be  quite  possible.  He 
pointed  out  that  once  societies  were  assured  of  the 
purity  of  the  article  orders  would  increase.  He 
expressed  his  thanks  for  support  already  received. 
The  first  week's  orders  amounted  to  21  tons.  Mr. 
Scott  Lee  was  cordially  thanked  for  providing  so 
instructive  an  afternoon.  The  executive  of  the 
section  met  the  same  day,  and  resolved  that  as 
Mr.  J.  Dunsmore  (St.  Cuthbert's)  is  no  longer  a 
member  of  that  bod}'  to  ask  Mr.  Semple  (secretary) 
to  act  as  their  representative  both  on  the  N.U.C.O. 
and  N.C.M.A.  They  at  the  same  time  nominated 
Mr.  Dunsmore  as  vice-president  of  the  national 
body.  ^    ^    ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  East  of  Scotland  managers, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  Marr  (Prestonpans, 
president) ,  the  secretary  intimated  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  desire  that  one  of  the  proposed  Business  Con- 
ferences should  take  place  in  Edinburgh  this  year, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Wood  had  been  communicated  with. 
The  opinion  was  expressed  that  if  arrangements 
were  not  too  far  advanced  there  was  little  doubt 
that  Edinburgh  would  be  the  meeting-place  for 
Scotland  this  year.  There  being  no  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  meeting,  a  discussion  on  "  Leakage  " 
took  place,  the  subject  being  introduced  by  Mr. 
T.  N.  Young  (general  manager,  St.  Cuthbert's). 
He  said  there  were  societies  which  did  not  work 
the  leakage  system.  Most  of  those  which  did  so 
merely  applied  it  to  grocery.  Why  that  was  so 
he  did  not  know.  In  his  opinion,  there  were  other 
departments  where  a  leakage  system  could  be 
more  easily  carried  out.  He  instanced  boots — a 
department  in  which  such  a  system  could  be 
worked  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  There  are 
places  where  surplus  accounts  are  kept  instead  of 
leakage.     If   grocery   leakage   is   to   be   correctly 


taken,  then  the  leakage  must  be  checked  as  easily 
as  the  books  of  a  cashier.  He  could  not  under- 
stand the  idea  of  giving  what  are  termed  "  bakers' 
dozens,"  or  fourteen  to  the  dozen.  Such  a  method 
provided  loopholes  which  ought  to  be  avoided. 
He  recognised  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  eggs, 
but  supposed  every  shop  had  its  egg-book,  in 
which  all  breakages  would  be  recorded.  A  leakage 
account  is  useless  unless  it  takes  stock  of  advance- 
and  reductions.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  shop- 
man ought  to  know  his  stock,  so  that  on  the 
following  day  it  would  be  quite  easy  for  him  to 
give  effect  to  any  price  alteration.  A  leakage 
account  was  good  for  branch  manager  and  the 
shopman  alike.  He  admitted  there  were  certain 
departments  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  intro- 
duce a  proper  leakage  .system.  He  took  as  an 
example  a  drug  department  where  dispensing  was 
carried  on.  To  secure  a  correct  leakage  statement 
ever3'thing  ought  to  be  accounted  for,  and  allow- 
ances made  for  empties,  paper,  string  ;  in  fact,  all 
that  enters  into  the  transfer  of  the  articles  from 
the  shop  to  the  purchasers.  Working  to  show  a 
surplus  was  absolutely  incorrect,  and  not  worth 
the  surplus  thereby  presented.  Mr.  vSemple  (Porto- 
bello)  expressed  himself  disappointed  because  Mr. 
Young  had  told  them  nothing  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
methods.  Mr.  Deans  (Haddington)  said  that 
whilst  in  the  west  he  had  always  worked  a  leakage 
system,  which  applied  to  drapery  as  well  as  to 
grocery.  Mr.  Watt  (St.  Cuthbert's)  explained  the 
method  adopted  by  his  society. 
«  »  » 
The  trying  period  through  which  many  societies 
are  passing,  coupled  with  the  restless  spirit  due  to 
anticipation  of  much-needed  holidays,  has  led  to 
a  discontinuance  of  the  regular  monthly  meetings 
of  managers  in  this  area.  Two  events,  however, 
merit  note.  The  annual  picnic  took  place  on  June 
2 1st.  It  was  an  afternoon  outing  on  this  occasion. 
Once  more  the  party  selected  Dunfermline  as  the 
rendezvous,  and,  as  on  previous  occasions,  Mr. 
Kirkwood  (general  manager  of  the  local  society) 
gave  them  a  real  hearty  welcome.  Recently  the 
annual  bowling  match  took  place.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Terris  (Leith),  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  match  to  take  place  on  Summerside  green. 
There  were  two  rinks.  On  the  one  the  contending 
parties  were  St.  Cuthbert's  against  Country  Socie- 
ties, D.  Donaldson  being  skipper  for  the  former 
and  Mr.  M'Allum  for  the  latter.  On  the  other 
rink  it  was  Leith  versus  Fife,  with  the  brothers 
Terris  as  skippers.  The  results  were  :  St.  Cuth- 
bert's, 18  ;  Country  Societies,  17  ;  Leith,  19  ; 
Fife,  14.  After  the  match  Mr.  A.  Terris  entertained 
the  company  at  Leith  Provident's  tea-rooms.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Dunsmore  (St.  Cuthbert's),  he 
was  cordially  thanked  for  his  hospitality. 
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TRAINING    COURSES    FOR   CO- 
OPERATIVE  OFFICIALS. 

The  results  of  the  recent  examinations  in 
co-operative  management  and  secretarial  work, 
organised  by  the  Central  Education  Committee 
of  the  Co-operative  I'nion,  have  now  been  pub- 
lished. These  reports  are  printed  below,  together 
with  the  examiners'  reports.  The  managers' 
examination  board  was  constituted  as  follows, 
\-iz.  :— Messrs.  W.  R.  Rae,  F.  Hall,  M.A.,  E. 
Ashton,  W.  M.  Scott,  R.  J.  Wilson,  and  C.  E. 
Wood  (secretary)  ;  the  members  of  the  secretaries' 
examination  board  being  : — Messrs.  W.  R.  Rae, 
F.  Hall,  M.A.,  G.  Briggs,  A.  Pickup,  and  C.  E. 
Wood  (secretan.') .     The  results  are  as  follows  : — 

I. — Co-oPERATivK  Management. 

(a)  "  Honours  "  Course. 

Ex.\mixer's  Report. 

Two  papers  were  submitted  in  this  course,  but  neither 

of   the   papers  displayed   any  outstanding   ability.     The 

papers  were  only  of  a  ver\-  average  quality. 

Pass  (ix  Order  of  Merit). 

Name.  Centre. 

Hardaker,  Sydney  .  .    Gmseley. 
Chalmers,  James   .  .  .    Glasgow. 

(b)  General  Managers'  Course. 
Examiner's  Report. 

Thirty-six  papers  were  examined.  Five  students  have 
passed  with  distinction,  nineteen  have  gained  an  ordinary 
pass,  and  twelve  have  faUed. 

A  few  of  the  students  showed  that  they  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  dealt  with  in  the 
examination  paper.  A  number  of  others,  however, 
should  not  have  entered  for  this  examination  without 
further  study. 

Pass,  with  Distinction  (in  Order  of  Merit). 

Name.  Cectre. 

Tumbull,  "William  V..  Wi.shaw. 

Sinclair,  James ^\'ishaw. 

Houston,  James  L.  ..  Kilbirnie. 

Thomson,  Henry  D.  .  Balfron. 

Walters,  Isaac    Ilkeston. 

Pass  (in  Order  of  Merit). 

Marshall,  Herbert    .  .  Wakefield. 

Whitehouse,  Louis  A.  Woolwich. 

Slater,  Alan  V Nelson. 

Kliskey,  Edward    .  .  .  Penzance. 

Cholerton,  Arthur   .  .  Ilkeston. 

Cowgill,  Harrj-  H.    .  .  Nelson. 

Webster,  Ernest  ....  Woolwich. 

Hallam,  William  E.   .  Pleasley. 

Hotchkiss,  George  B.  Hindley. 

Lloyd,  John Pontypridd. 

Smails,  Harold Preston. 

Williams,  Idris Pontypridd. 

Peregrine,  David  J  .  .  Miskin. 

Bromiley,  Walter  .  .  .  Preston. 

Payne,  Charles  A.     ..  Chippenham. 

Drummond,  Thos.  M.  Lennoxtown. 

Marshall,  William     .  .  Wakefield. 
Eskrick,  Frederick  D.   Preston. 

Bateman,  Willie  ....  Blackpool. 


According  to  regulation,  the  issue  of  General  Managers' 
certificate  is  withheld  in  all  cases  until  the  candidate 
has  passed  in  Co-operation  (Stage  II.)  and  Co-operative 
Bookkeeping  (Stage  II.). 


II. — Training    Course    for    Co-oper.\tive 
Secretaries. 

Forty-seven  papers  were  returned  for  adjudication* 
Thirty-six  papers  were  successful,  and  eleven  failed- 
In  this  examination  there  is  only  one  standard  of  success  > 
no  "  Distinction  "  pass  being  awarded. 

A  candidate  who  has  been  successful  in  this  examina- 
tion is  now  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Co-operative 
Secretaries'  Association  as  an  Associate.  On  obtaining 
appointment  as  secretary  of  a  co-operative  society  he  is 
entitled  to  full  membership  of  the  Association. 

List  of  Successful  vStudents  (in  Alphabeticai.  Order)  . 

Name.  Centre. 

*Adkins,  Sidney  C.     .  .    King's  Norton  (Birmingham). 

Anderson,  John  C.   .  .    Kingseat. 

Bailey,  Harold Chorley. 

Barker,  John    Swinton. 

Barnes,  Percy  R Forest  Gate  (London). 

Battison,  George   .  .  .    Kilbirnie. 

Baxter,  Frank    Gainsborough. 

*Billingham,  Wm.  S.  ..   Bletchley. 

Bishton,  John  H.   .  .  .    Liverpool. 

Boden,  Thomas   ....    HoUinwood. 

Braine,  William  John  Ley  ton  (London). 
*  Brunt,  William  Henry  Plumstead  (London). 
*Eccles,  J.  H Darwen. 

Evill,  Alfred  J Aberdare. 

Evison,  T Scunthorpe. 

Garfield,  James    ....    Pontycymmer. 
♦Gibson,  Fred  J Southsea  (Portsmouth). 

Greenhalgh,  Fred  .  .  .    Walford. 
*HalliweIl,  John Darwen. 

Hart,  William Great  Harwood. 

Houghton,  George  .  .   Ilkeston. 

Jones,  Edgar Aberdare. 

Jones,  Thos.  H Enfield  Wash. 

Lee,  Walter Dearnley. 

Matthews,  L.  T Leicester. 

Middleton,  Charles  .  .   Liversedge. 

Park,  Henry Preston. 

Pedlar,  Edward    ....    Exeter. 

Pope,  Gerald  J Scunthorpe. 

Stansfield,  O Ossett. 

Simons,  H.  L York. 

Smith,  H Ilkeston. 

Warren,  James Oldham. 

♦Williamson,  W.  L.  .  .    Plumstead  (London). 

Wood,  Donald Littleborough. 

Wright,  Harold    ....    New  Sawley. 

*  Indicates  the  student  has  also  passed  Third  Stage 
(Advanced)  in  the  subject  of  Co-operation.  No  certificate 
is  granted  until  the  student  has  passed  the  Co-operation 
examination  in  this  stage. 

Student  W.  S.  Billingham  (Bletchley)  has  returned 
the  best  paper  in  the  examination,  and  is  therefore 
awarded,  by  the  Central  E^ducation  Committee,  a  Summer 
School  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £2  los. 

Student  E.  Pedlar  (Exeter)  has  returned  the  second 
best  paper,  and  is  awarded  a  book  prize  of  the  value  of 
£1  IS.  by  the  Co-operative  Secretaries'  Association. 

vStudent  H.  L.  Simons  (York)  receives  the  special  book 
prize,  value  los.  6d.,  of  the  Central  Education  Committee 
for  homework  done  during  the  session. 
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THE    VALUE  OF   STATISTICS. 


Industrial  statistics  might  be  termed  the 
growth  of  exact  knowledge  concerning  human 
needs  and  the  capacity  of  productive  machinery 
for  meeting  them.  Its  study  and  practice  deal 
with  the  elimination  of  waste,  and  provide  us  with 
a  method  of  modification  of  the  political  checks 
and  hindrances  which  are  often-times  brought  to 
bear  upon  production.  Uneconomic  controls  and 
ignorant  interference  ^\ith  industry  tend  to  retard 
initiative,  and  in  time  to  destroy  industry. 
Monopoly  is  shorn  of  its  power  by  the  exact 
knowledge  concerning  plant,  capacities,  and  the 
world's  consumptive  demand  for  goods.  Those 
who  endeavour  to  restrict  production  are  thus 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  world,  and  are  abso- 
lutely in  the  power  of  public  opinion.  Under  a 
system  which  produced  these  statistics  the  fleecing 
of  the  public  would  at  least  be  morally  impossible. 

Of  course,  the  science  of  statistics  has  not 
reached  that  high  level.  Sufficient  progress  has, 
however,  been  made  to  justify  the  maintenance  of 
political  control  over  unsound  economic  forces. 
Moreover,  statistics  make  the  role  of  the  dema- 
gogue very  insecure.  "  The  demagogue  feeds  on 
ignorance,  and  breathes  the  air  of  suspicion  ; 
deprived  of  that  atmosphere,  he  would  die  like  a 
fish  out  of  water."  Statistics  and  their  study 
stand  condemned  by  those  who  resent  artificial 
control  of  any  kind  over  industry.  But  even  those 
would  realise  that  the  advantage  through  know- 
ledge outweigh  the  disadvantage  wrought  b}'' 
ignorance  and  suspicion.  It  is  realised  that  the 
element  of  uncertainty  still  exists,  in  spite  of  a 
knowledge  of  statistics  or  what  economists  consider 
the  working  of  economic  forces  over  "  a  short 
period  "  or  "a  long  period."  The  fullest  know- 
ledge of  the  present  is  not  an  absolutely  reliable 
guide  to  the  future,  but  we  can  at  least  sense  the 
future — e.g.,  one  realises  that  the  control  of 
industry  is  rapidly  changing,  due  to  a  process  of 
evolution,  based  largely  upon  the  progress  of 
education,  when  the  men  must  necessarily  share 
the  advantages  and  responsibilities  with  the 
employers. 

Exact  knowledge  of  the  character  and  form 
of  industrial  progress,  as  revealed  in  statistics, 
should  give  us  the  confidence  which  comes  from 
knowing  what  we  are  doing,  and  enable  us  to  make 
adjustments  in  accordance  with  the  commands  of 
sound  policy  and  good  sense.  The  amount  of 
bread  consumed  per  head  in  the  country  and  the 
amount  of  wheat  grown  seem  quite  commonplace 
facts,  but  when  viewed  in  the  larger  sense  the 
economist  can  give  a  fairly  accurate  forecast  of 
what  is  likel}'  or  what  ought  to  happen  in  the  wheat- 


growing  and  bread-producing  industries.  Placed 
beside  information  concerning  the  capacity  of 
certain  grades  of  grain  and  the  productive  power 
of  bread  machinery  and  bakers,  the  information 
militates  against  waste,  thus  conserving  capital, 
and  incidentally  outwitting  those  individuals  who 
in  the  days  of  ignorance  of  these  facts  squeezed  the 
public  on  every  possible  occasion  in  the  face  of 
prohibitive  laws. 

The  co-operative  movement  will  register  its  pro- 
gress by  a  correct  study  of  statistics. 

W.   Tudor  Da  vies. 


JUDGMENT    DAY. 


In  the  regions  'twixt  and  between 

The  realms  of  bliss  and  this  tearful  vale, 

A  motle}^  assemblage  once  was  seen — 
But  thereby  hangs  a  moral  tale. 

The  Books  were  there,  where  Angels  keep 
The  earthly  records  of  all  mankind  ; 

Some  of  these  but  make  the  Angels  weep, 
'Tis  plainly  seen  by  those  not  blind. 

There  stood  committeemen,  and  managers,  too. 
Awaiting  judgment  with  anxious  looks  ; 

vSome  looked  pale,  and  some  felt  blue, 
For  none  could  read  those  sacred  books. 

Into  groups  the  crowd  were  sorted. 
Committeemen  on  one  side  placed  ; 

To  a  second  group  managers  resorted. 
And  all  of  them  the  judge  then  faced. 

Straightway  into  heavenly  regions  went 
The  managers,  with  no  hesitation  ; 

{"  Through  Purgatory  you've  oft  been  sent,") 
Others  were  left  behind  in  consternation. 

The  judge  had  done  what  he  thought  best. 
Now  he  hum'd  and  haw'd,  and  paused  a  lot; 

"  That  last  batch  need  a  well-earned  rest. 
But  what  must  be  done  with  this  lot  ?  " 

— Touchstone. 


During  the  Brighton  Congress  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  N.U.C.O.  stayed  at  a 
boarding-house  not  far  from  the  Congress  Hall. 
While  there  they  became  acutely  aware  of  the  food 
shortage,  which  caused  many  to  complain.  Hap- 
pily, the  general  secretary  of  the  union  successfully 
conducted  negotiations  on  their  behalf  with  those 
responsible  for  the  catering.  But  even  he  should 
not  have  asked  the  proprietor  if  Brighton  hens 
usually  laid  potatoes  !  Wiser  officials  were  thank- 
ful for  small  mercies.     Even  a  potato  is  eatable  ! 
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What  Is  Reasonable  Notice? 


This  i^uestion  was  raised  in  an  acute  form  by 
the  recent  action  of  the  committee  of  the  Droylsden 
Industrial  Co-operative  Society  Limited,  in  dis- 
missing a  certain  departmental  manager  with 
one  week's  notice.  Briefly,  the  circumstances  are 
as  follows  : — 

The  departmental  manager  referred  to  received 
a  conununication  from  the  committee  on  June 
1st  requesting  him  to  tender  liis  resignation  to 
take  effect  on  June  17th.  Having  been  in  the 
employment  of  the  society  for  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years,  the  request  came  as  a  big  sur- 
prise to  him,  and,  naturally,  he  asked  to  be  made 
conversant  with  the  reasons  which  had  actuated 
the  committee  in  coming  to  their  decision. 

On  the  reasons  being  given,  he  concluded  that 
they  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would  justify 
him  in  tendering  his  resignation.  Had  he  taken 
such  a  step  it  would  have  been  liable  to  the  con- 
struction that  the  reasons  advanced  were  valid, 
whereas  in  his  judgment  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
He  accordingly  refused  to  oblige  his  committee 
by  terminating  his  contract  of  service. 

By  this  time  another  communication  had  been 
received  from  the  committee,  intimating  that 
unless  his  resignation  was  tendered,  he  might 
expect  notice  to  leave  the  society's  employment 
on  June  24th.  This  notice  w'as  subsequently 
ser\-ed.  The  committee  was  thereafter  informed 
that  a  week's  notice  was  insufficient,  aud  would 
not  be  accepted  ;  their  only  rejoinder  being  a 
curt  reply  to  the  effect  that  they  had  nothing 
further  to  add  to  their  last  communication.  The 
departmental  manager,  therefore,  left  the  society's 
employment  on  vSaturday,  June  24th.  The  com- 
mittee possibly  thought  the  incident  was  ended, 
but,  if  so,  they  failed  to  remember  that  the  official 
they  had  dismissed  was  a  member  of  the  N.U.C.O. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  union,  and  a 
deputation  from  the  Executive  Council,  including 
the  general  secretary,  w-aited  on  the  committee 
on  Monday,  July  17th.  During  the  discussion, 
it  was  quite  apparent  to  the  deputation  that  the 
committee  had  little  or  no  defence  to  offer  in  sub- 
stantiation of  their  decision.  Several  members 
of  the  committee  tried  to  justify  their  action  by 
stating  that  there  was  no  agreement  between  the 
parties  regarding  the  period  of  notice  to  be  given 
to  terminate  the  contract  of  service,  and  that 
because  the  official  concerned  was  paid  his  wages 
weekly,  it  followed  that  a  week's  notice  was  all 
that  was  required. 

In  replying  to  those  two  points,  the  general 
secretary'  submitted  that  the  opinion  of  the  com- 


mittee was  at  variance  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  law  as  laid  down  by  certain  leading  authori- 
ties. In  quoting  from  one  of  them,  he  stated  that 
"if  no  custom  nor  stipulation  as  to  notice  exists, 
and  if  the  contract  of  service  is  not  one  which  can 
be  regarded  as  a  yearly  hiring,  the  service  is 
terminable  by  reasonable  notice."  He,  therefore, 
asserted  that  the  whole  matter  rested  on  the 
construction  to  be  placed  on  the  words  "  reason- 
able notice,"  and  that  such  construction  could 
only  be  determined  by  paying  regard  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case — varying  circumstances 
no  doubt  being  responsible  for  variations  in  the 
periods  decided  as  being  reasonable  notice. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  point,  Mr.  Simpson 
cited  several  decisions  of  the  courts,  where  periods 
of  reasonable  notice  to  persons  in  various  emplo}' - 
ments  were  decided  as  under  : — 

Commercial  traveller    3  months. 

Clerks  in  superior  positions 3  months. 

Traveller  in  woollen  trade i  month. 

Chemist's  assistant     i  month. 

Clerk  in  telegraph  office     i  month. 

Head  gardener      i  month. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  agree  that  the  status 
of  a  departmental  manager  in  a  co-operative 
society  is  at  least  equal  to  the  status  of  most  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  this  list. 

With  reference  to  the  committee's  contention 

regarding  wages  being  paid  weekly,  the  general 

secretary  submitted  that  while  that  fact   might 

be  taken  as  implying  a  contract  terminable  by 

one  week's  notice,  it  was  not  of  itself  sufficient 

to   prove  that  the  contract  was   so  terminable. 

He   stated   that   he   preferred   to   take   a   higher 

authority    than    the    committee    of    Droylsden 

Society,  and  that  he  was  advised  as  follows  :■ — 

The  circumstance  that  the  remuneration  is 

paid  at  intervals  of  less  than  a  year,   as 

monthly  or  weekly,  does  not  of  itself  destroj^ 

the  presumption  of  a  hiring  for  a  longer 

period  than  a  month  or  a  week  as  the  case 

may  be,   for  it   may  simply  indicate  the 

mode  of  payment. 

As  stated  in  reference  to  the  other  point,  it 
would  appear  that  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  all  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  case. 

After  a  meeting  of  nearly  ninety  minutes' 
duration  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  society 
agreeing  to  pay  a  sum  of  ;^20.  This,  of  course, 
amounts  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that 
their  action  in  seeking  to  dismiss  an  official  by 
giving  him  one  week's  notice  was  unreasonable, 
to  say  the  least  of  it. 
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flNb   LONG-CUT   MflnS. 


DRY 
SALTED. 


MARSH    AND    BAXTER    LIMITED, 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  BRIERLEY  HILL. 


WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR   LISTS  OF  SUMMER   SPECIALITIES. 
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EACH  FOR  ALL 
ALL  FOR  EACH 


THIS 

WELL-KNOWN 

CO-OPERATIVE 

BRAND 

on 

MEN'S 
BOOTS 


IS     A     GUARANTEE     OF     QUALITY 
AND    RIGHT  LABOUR    CONDITIONS. 


MADE  BY 


The   CROMPTON    BOOT 
Manufacturers  •  Limited, 

"I    &    U  "    Works, 
DESBOROUGH. 


Co-operative  Printing 
Society  Ltd., 

118,  Corporation   Street,  Manchester. 

Branches  :  Ruthfrford  St.,  Newcastlf-on-Tyne. 
Tudor  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 

Printers,  Stationers, 
AND  Bookbinders. 

SHOP  PAPERS.  BAGS,   &c. 

The  Most  Up-to-date  Check   System  — 

"FIELDING -WOOD.* 

Also  "  ECCLES,"  "  CLIMAX,"  an  J  others. 


'SIMPLEX  "  SYSTEM,  for  Penny  Banks. 

ENQUIRIES  INVITED. 


me  Milk  tdat 
Earns  dividend 


DIPLOMA  MILK  is  a 
dividend-earner,  because  the 
trade  margin  is  above  the 
overhead  charge  percentage 
on  Sales. 

DIPLOMA  MILK  is,  more- 
over, a  popular  brand,  being 
preferred  for  its  freshness, 
purity,  flavour,  economy, 
and  CREAM  RICHNESS 
as  the  Guaranteed  Milk  of 
English  pasture-fed  Cows. 

The  £425  CASH  PRIZE 
COMPETITION  now 
running  (pamphlets  on  re- 
quest) puts  a  big  premium 
on  the  immediate  stocking 
of  DIPLOMA  MILK  by 
Co-operative  Stores. 


English 

Full-Cream  Condensed 


Milk 


WILTS  UNITED  DAIRIES  Ltd.,  Trowbridge,  England. 
LONDON:     48,  St.  John    Street,  Smithficld,  E.C.  1. 
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GIPE  CASH  CARRIERS  DO  NOT  COST  MONEY ! 

THEY  SAVE  IT ! ! 


EFFICIENT    SERVICE. 


NO    "SHORTS    OR    OVERS. 


INCREASED    SURPLUS- 


USED  BY  Leeds,  Bradford,  Masboroxjgh,  Dai^ziel,  Dysart,  Hamii<tox,  Ammonford,  Bi,aina, 

MlDDi:,ESBROUGH,    BRIST0I<,    AND    MANY    OTHER    SOCIETIES. 
LOW     PRICES    TO     RENT    OR     BUY. 


THE    GIPE    CARRIER    COMPANY  LIMITED, 

Store  Service  experts.  180,    Goswell    Road,    London,    E.G.  1. 


These  are  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  Goods  we  supply. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to  quote  for  any  style  oi 
quantity  of 

Paper  Bags,  (machine  or  handmade),  Carrier  Bags, 
Boxes,  Wrapping  Paper,  Billheads,  Memoran- 
dums, Ledgers,  Customers'  Books,  Van  Delivery 
Books,   &c.,  &c. 

Prites  and  Ouotalioiis  from  : — 

HOVIS   PUBLICITY  WORKS, 

MACCLESFIELD. 
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JOSEPH   BAKER  SONS 
AND  PERKINS  LIMITED 

announce  that  they  have 
taken  over  the  Sole  Sales 
Management  of 

DAVID  THOMSON   LTD., 
::     EDINBURGH    ::    :: 


The  Specialities  of  the  two 
firms  cover  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade.  They 
offer  an  unrivalled  equip- 
ment to  every  customer— and 
the  best  value  for  money. 


JOSEPH  BAKER  SONS 
AND  PERKINS  LIMITED 

BAKERY    DEPARTMENT, 

WESTWOOD  WORKS,  PETERBOROUGH. 


Head  O0ice: 

Kings^ay  House, 
Kingsway,  W.C.  2. 


Bristol  Office  : 

72,  Queen  Sauare. 

Glasgow  Office  : 

70,  Wellington  Street. 
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correspondence,  and  articles  dealing  with  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  co-operative  officials  are  invited,  and  will  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  Editorial  Board,  Editorial 
communications  should  be  addressed  ■'  Editorial  Depart- 
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Official,  Holyoake  House,  Hanover  Street,  Man- 
.chester. 


A  CENTURY  ago  a  prominent  advocate  of  co- 
operation warned  members  of  the  early  societies 
to  beware  of  "  educated  shopmen."  Such  fellows, 
he  asserted,  are  not  to  be  trusted.  They  are 
guilty  of  "  mimicr\',  foppery,  dissimulation, 
deception,  over-reaching,  pufhng,  lying  imposition, 
fraud,"  and  other  deadly  sins.  Their  manner 
behind  the  counter  is  expressive  of  "  the  most 
upstart  disdain,  of  the  most  scornful  contempt 
towards  the  wealth-producing  classes."  They 
despise  the  honest  workers  who  employ  them,  and 
imagine  themselves  to  be  fine  gentlemen.  "  Is 
it  to  be  expected,  then,  that  persons  so  educated 
should  so  condescend  to  be  the  servants  of  those 
who  they  have  been  taught  to  consider  so  far 
beneath  them  ?  "  Will  they  be  content  to 
"  receive  directions  from  mechanics,  and  orders 
from   labourers  ?     Certainly   not  !  " 

Such  a  warning  was  probably  necessary^  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Nay,  it  would  not  have  been 
wholly  out  of  place  much  more  recently.  The  old 
Adam  of  self-importance  and  personal  vanity  dies 
hard.  vShopmen  who  wear  black  coats  and  fancy 
socks  are  still  apt  to  consider  themselves  superior 
persons.  Saleswomen  whose  smart  dresses  and 
cheap  jewellery  advertise  their  personal  charms 
even  now  look  down  on  working-class  housewives 
doing  their  week's  marketing.  At  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  soft-handed  workers — shopmen, 
clerks,  teachers,  writers,  and  the  like — are  prone 
to  despise  other  workers  who  sweat  as  they  toil. 
Sweat  is  always  unfashionable.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  world  still  judge  workers  by 
false  standards.  If  a  man's  work  is  rough  and 
heavy,  if  he  gets  dirty  in  doing  his  job,  if  his 
English  is  incorrect,  he  is  usually  regarded  as  one 
of  the  lower  orders.  Even  in  a  democratic  move- 
ment like  co-operation,  there  are  many  class 
distinctions.      There    are    still    many    "  educated 
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shopmen  "  who  do  not  willingly  take  orders  from 
mechanics  and  labourers. 

Possibly  the  "  rude  mechanicals  "  who  ser\-ed 
on  store  committees  in  the  years  between  the 
coronation  of  Queen  \'ictoria  and  her  Diamond 
Jubilee  made  no  real  attempt  to  distinguish  be- 
tween foolish  youths  and  educated  employees. 
They  too  often  assumed  that  any  lad  was  good 
enough  to  stand  beliind  a  counter  and  serve  cus- 
tomers in  a  co-operative  store.  Little  or  nothing 
was  done  by  the  majority  of  committees  to  train 
young  apprentices.  Assistants  were  not  aided  in 
their  efforts  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
business.  Branch  managers  who  passed  exami- 
nation*; and  secured  certificates  of  proficiency 
received  no  encouragement  in  the  form  of  increased 
pay.  Incompetent  committeemen  were  firmly 
convinced  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
accompany  competent  buyers  when  the  latter 
went  to  market.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many  able, 
enterprising,  ambitious  young  men  left  co-opera- 
tive ser\-ice  to  earn  their  bread  elsewhere. 

Of  late  years,  largeh*  as  a  result  of  the  unceasing 
propaganda  work  of  the  Central  Education  Com- 
mittee, certain  changes  have  taken  place.  Respon- 
sible co-operators  are  no  longer  afraid  of  educa- 
tion in  the  store  and  the  warehouse,  the  office 
and  the  facton,-.  When  engaging  employees 
most  committees  now  demand  a  fairly  high  stan- 
dard of  intelligence  and  knowledge,  v'^liop  a.ssis- 
tants  and  clerks  are  occasionally  encouraged  to 
study  technical  subjects  in  classes  arranged 
either  by  the  Co-operative  Union  or  the  local 
education  authority.  A  few  of  the  more  progres- 
sive societies  actually  go  so  far  as  to  provide 
systematic  instruction  for  young  persons  whom 
they  employ  and  compel  these  boys  and  girls  to 
attend  classes  held  during  business  hours.  As  a 
consequence,  the  co-operative  shopman  of  to-day 
is  at  least  as  good  a  salesman  as  his  chum  who 
works  for  a  private  trader  ;  while  the  pretty  girl 
who  serves  in  a  co-operative  drapery  depart- 
ment is  often  quick  and  obliging,  although  her 
days  are  not  made  miserable  by  a  brainless  shop- 
walker. 

But  educated  shopmen  are  still  rather  rare 
birds  ;  nor  is  their  number  likely  to  increase 
rapidly  until  co-operative  employees  are  them- 
selves made  responsible  jointly  with  committees 
for  organising  suitable  courses  of  instruction  for 
apprentices  and  salesmen.  In  the  past,  in  many 
places,  students  attending  special  classes  for  em- 
ployees have  often  passed  examinations  with  dis- 
tinction and  yet  have  not  gained  much  practical 
knowledge.  It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  every 
co-operative  employee  should  be  famihar  with  the 
histon,-  and  work  of  the  co-operativ^e  movement 
and  possess  thorough  knowledge  of  his  trade  or 


business.  The  day's  work  becomes  interesting  to 
a  salesman  when  he  knows  something  about  the 
goods  he  handles  and  sells  to  customers.  Yet  it 
does  sometimes  happen  that  a  certificated  and 
supposedh^  educated  employee  is  ignorant  of  the 
ver}'  things  he  ought  to  know. 

For  this  question  of  emploj-ees'  education, 
which  appears  to  be  one  thing  when  viewed  from 
the  classroom,  is  seen  to  be  quite  another  thing 
when  looked  at  from  behind  a  store  counter.  It 
is  then  sometimes  evident  that  the  >JDest  class 
teacher  has  failed  to  teach  the  most  essential 
things.  Consider,  for  example,  an  incident  ot 
almost  daily  occurrence  in  every  co-operative 
store.  A  chance  customer,  having  completed  her 
purchase,  receives  a  paper  check  with  her  small 
change.  She  then  asks,  "  What  is  this  ?  "  and  is 
told  in  answer,  "  Oh  !  that's  your  check." 
"  What's  it  for?  "  is  her  next  question,  and  she 
is  answered,  "  It's  what  you  get  '  divi.'  on."  "  I 
see,"  says  the  lady  ;  who  leaves  the  shop  knowing 
no  more  about  the  advantages  obtainable  by 
shopping  at  a  co-operative  store  than  she  did 
when  she  entered  it. 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  or  extreme  example  of 
ignorance  and  inefficiency.  Every  day,  in  hun- 
dreds of  societies,  employees  behind  the  counter 
or  in  the  office  are  utterly  unable  to  answer  simple 
questions  asked  by  members  and  customers.  They 
cannot  explain  the  mechanism,  of  a  co-operative 
society  because  they  take  little  interest  in  their 
business,  or  answer  questions  correctly  because 
they  have  not  been  properly  taught.  Even  those 
employees  who  know  everything  about  their  own 
particular  trade  do  not  always  know  what  they 
should  concerning  co-operative  trading  methods 
and  the  organisation  of  a  consumer's  society. 
Because  they  lack  this  knowledge  their  inefficiency 
is  made  visible,  customers  and  members  are 
annoyed,  and  trade  is  lost  as  a  direct  con.sequence 
of  the  ignorance  of  salesmen  and  clerks. 

The  co-operative  employee  needs  special  train- 
ing of  a  very  practical  kind  just  because  he  is 
employed  by  a  democratic  body.  Because  he 
works  for  workers  he  needs  to  know  all  about 
many  things  with  which  his  fellow  in  private  trade 
is  not  concerned.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  should 
possess  knowledge  of  his  trade  ;  he  also  needs  to 
know  all  about  the  organisation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  movement  in  whose  service  he  finds 
employment.  Because  his  efficiency  as  a  worker 
depends  upon  his  possession  of  this  knowledge,  it 
is  necessar\^  that  the  organised  employees  should 
be  responsible  jointly  with  committees  for  or- 
ganising classes  for  apprentices  and  salesmen,  and 
arranging  courses  of  instruction.  luuployees  will 
be  educated  when  the  responsibility  for  teaching 
them  is  shared  bj'  employers  and  workers. 
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NOTES  AND   NOTIONS. 


BY    AN    OFFICIAL. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  St.  RoUox 
Society,  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  inforniati\-e 
review  of  the  progress  of  the  society  was  gi\'en  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Smith,  who  has  been  connected  with  it 
for  twent3'-five  years.  Speaking  with  the  authority 
of  an  auditor,  Mr.  Smith  described  the  increase  in 
the  society's  membership,  capital,  trade,  reserves, 
&c.,  during  the  past  quarter-of-a-century,  and  his 
statements  were  made  intelligible  to  the  members 
present  by  large  coloured  graphs  and  charts  which 
he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  address  Mr.  vSmith  was  heartily 
thanked  by  the  members  present,  who  were 
thoroughly  interested  in  his  exhaustive  statement. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  that  more  secretaries  and 
auditors  do  not  make  use  of  graphs  and  charts  as 
a  method  of  presenting  statistical  information  to 
members  assembled  in  business  meetings.  As  a 
rule,  rank-and-file  co-operators  simply  cannot 
digest  masses  of  statistics,  and  officials  waste  both 
time  and  labour  in  preparing  such  for  general  con- 
sumption. If,  however,  suitable  charts  were  pre- 
pared and  exhibited  at  general  meetings,  figures 
would  talk,  and  balance  sheets  would,  in  conse- 
quence, become  understandable  by  almost  all. 

According  to  published  reports,  ft  appears  that 
French  private  traders  and  their  political  friends 
are  now  making  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  France.  In  that  country,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  the  powers  of  government  are  con- 
trolled by  traders,  manufacturers,  and  monej- 
lenders,  who  are  using  their  power  as  politicians 
to  injure  co-operative  societies.  In  France,  too, 
as  in  this  country,  taxation  is  the  instrument  by 
which  the  enemies  of  co-operation  are  seeking  to 
destroy  it.  At  the  moment  private  traders'  or- 
ganisations are  demanding  that  co-operative  socie- 
ties shall  be  made  subject  to  the  French  tax  on 
turnover,  while  the  French  Treasury  is  compelling 
them  to  pa}^  the  tax  on  trading  profits.  As  a  result, 
there  is  a  great  fluttering  in  co-operative  dove- 
cotes, and  prominent  French  co-operators  are 
calling  upon  societies  to  "  defend  "  themselves, 
and  to  go  "  forward  for  right  against  injustice." 
Even  those  writers  and  economists  who  belong  to 
the  so-called  "  vSchool  of  Nimes,"  and  who  are 
mostly  believers  in  the  political  creed  of  Liberalism, 
are  beginning  to  think  that  F'rench  co-operators 
must  become  co-operative  politicians.  Which 
proves  once  more,  as  Holyoake  well  said,  that 
when  "  politicians  attack  co-operation,  co-opera- 
tors must  become  politicians." 


Co-oi'KRATi\ic  officials  who  read  the  "  Inter- 
national Co-operative  Bulletin  " — and  all  should 
do  so  regularly — must  rub  their  eyes  in  wonder- 
ment as  they  study  the  turnovers  of  the  various 
national  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies  j)rinted 
on  its  cover  pages.  These  figures  are  indeed  re- 
markable. They  show  that  whereas  the  turnover 
of  the  C.W.vS.  in  1921  amounted  to  £96,000,000, 
and  that  of  the  S.C.W.S.  to  £29,559,314,  the.se 
figures  are  dwarfed  by  those  representing  the  sales 
of  certain  other  Wholesales.  The  Central  Union 
of  German  Distributive  Societies  reports  a  turn- 
over of  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions,  while  that  of  the  C.W.S.  of  German  Dis- 
tributive vSocieties  also  amounted  to  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seven  millions  !  These  stupen- 
dous figures,  which  make  the  brain  reel,  and  which 
the  imagination  cannot  grasp,  seem  to  prove  that 
British  co-operators  are  falling  behind  their  foreign 
friends  and  comrades.  But  there  is  an  explana- 
tion. The  figures  of  the  German  Wholesales  repre- 
sent German  marks,  which,  unfortunately,  are  not 
worth  very  nmch  at  the  present  time.  It  would 
be  helpful  if  all  such  figures  were  reduced  to  a 
common  measure  enabling  useful  comparisons  to 
be  made.  As  things  are,  the  British  Wholesales 
will  next  year  be  tempted  to  state  their  turnover 

in  terms  of  farthings  ! 

♦   ♦   ♦ 

The  "  No-More- War  "  demonstrations  held  in 
many  towns  and  cities  at  the  end  of  July  were  sig- 
nificant of  much.  They  showed  how  deeply  the 
lessons  of  the  late  war  have  sunk  into  the  public 
mind,  and  revealed  the  strength  of  the  movement 
in  favour  of  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  methods.  It  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  speakers  who  denounced  war  in 
violent  terms  were  heartily  applauded  b}'  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  for  all  now  perceive  that 
war  is  the  most  stupid  business  in  which  civilised 
men  can  engage.  Even  those  who  imagined  that 
war  was  good  because  it  created  a  big  demand  for 
labour  and  the  produce  of  labour  now  understand 
that  it  devoured  the  gains  of  many  years  of  peace. 
To-day  the  appeal  is  from  Phillip  Drunk  to  Phillip 
Sober,  and  a  sobered  people  will  not  willingly 
engage  in  war  a  second  time  until  completely 
recovered.  Because  of  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  decided  to  become  the 
Apostle  of  Peace  !  He  knows,  better  than  most, 
that  international  peace  and  goodwill  will  be  a 
good  part}'  cry  at  the  next  election.  If  proof  of 
that  is  needed,  it  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
most  towns  co-operative  societies  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  "  No- More- War  "  demonstrations. 
If  the  members  of  these  societies  vote  right  at  the 
next  election  "  the  man  who  won  the  war  "  will 
not  have  a  chance  to  make  another. 
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Arrangemicnts  for  the  second  series  of  Co- 
operative Trades  and  Business  Conferences  are 
now  being  made,  and  full  particulars  will  be 
announced  shortly.  At  tliis  year's  conferences 
two  subjects  only  will  be  discussed.  As  a  result, 
it  will  be  unnecessary-  to  separate  the  sheep  from 
the  goats  at  the  afternoon  session,  and  all  the 
delegates  will  attend  both  meetings.  The  two 
subjects  chosen  for  discussion  are  of  the  very 
first  importance.  At  the  morning  session  Pro- 
fessor Hall  will  deal  with  the  organisation  of 
societies  in  the  face  of  present-day  competition, 
and  managers  will  be  grateful  if  he  can  help  them 
in  their  fight  for  trade.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
paper  prepared  by  the  Co-operative  Secretaries' 
Association  will  be  discussed.  The  subject  treated 
by  the  writers  of  this  paper  will  be  "  The  Policy 
of  Societies  in  Regard  to  Trade,  Dividends, 
Reser\-es,  and  Depreciation."  This  paper,  like 
that  prepared  by  the  managers  a  year  ago,  will 
necessarily  cover  a  wide  field,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  each  part  of  the  paper  can  be  discussed 
adequately  in  about  two  hours.  Still,  it  is  all  to 
the  good  that  such  important  topics  should  be 
discussed  by  business  men  in  a  business  atmos- 
phere. The  only  really  useless  conferences  are 
those  at  which  irresponsible  and  ill-informed 
persons  discuss  the  financial  poUcy  of  societies. 


Several  months  have  passed  since  the  N.C.M.A. 
declared  war  on  the  "  flaggers,"  but  little  news 
has  since  been  received  from  the  fighting  front. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  all  members  of  the 
Managers'  Association  were  urged  not  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  streets.  They  were  so  urged  because 
it  was  thought  undignified  for  store  managers  to 
give  orders  to  men  standing  on  kerbstones,  and 
because  it  was  recognised  that  certain  orders  were 
not  being  placed  with  the  C.W.S.  But  it  now 
appears  that  all  members  of  the  Association  have 
not  responded  to  the  appeal  of  its  executive. 
The  committee  has  piped  but  they  have  not 
danced.  The  pavements  outside  the  various 
C.W.S.  depots  are  still  crowded  on  Tuesdays,  and 
"  flaggers  "  are  as  numerous  as  ever.  Clearly  the 
next  move  is  with  the  Managers'  Association,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  effect  a 
change.  Where  the  buyers  assemble  there  will 
sellers  congregate  ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  imagine 
that  men  seeking  orders  will  not  meet  where  trade 
is  being  done.  That  store  managers  should  buy 
all  they  can  from  the  C.W.S.  goes  without  saying. 
But  being  human,  many  managers  will  long  be 
glad  to  meet  their  friends  outside  on  Tuesdays. 
Indeed,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  if  some  business 
was  done  in  the  streets  and  not  in  houses  of  refresh- 
ment ! 


Probahlv  few  co-operative  officials  have  heard 
of  the  new  League  to  Enforce  Public  Economy. 
This  body  has  for  its  honorary  secretary  Mr.  V.  W. 
Hirst,  whose  long  opposition  to  the  wasteful 
policies  of  profligate  statesmen  has  won  for  him 
the  applause  of  all  business  men.  He  explains 
that  it  is  the  object  of  the  League  to  expose  and 
attack  public  extravagance  in  all  its  forms,  and  to 
substitute  wise  economy  for  oppressive  taxation, 
to  the  end  that  the  earnings  of  the  people  may 
fructify  in  their  pockets  instead  of  being  con- 
fiscated by  tax  collectors  for  the  upkeep  of 
overgrown  departments  of  the  State.  In  support 
of  this  admirable  policy  the  League  has  already 
issued  several  telling  pamphlets.  The  latest 
of  these,  entitled  "  Excessive  Expenditure  and 
Oppressive  Taxation,"  is  in  reality  a  popular 
version  of  the  celebrated  Geddes  Report.  In  ten 
concise  chapters,  it  explains  why  the  Geddes 
Committee  was  set  up  ;  the  nature  of  that  com- 
mittee's three  reports  ;  the  national  expenditure 
on  the  army  and  the  navy  ;  the  cost  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  social  services  ;  and  ends  by  pointing 
out  that  after  the  adoption  of  the  report  by  the 
Government,  the  total  savings  effected  amounted 
to  £361  millions  only.  Backed  up  as  it  is  by  solid 
statistics,  this  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
published  for  some  time.  All  who  read  it  will  be 
convinced  that  Coalition  is  merely  a  new  way  of 
spelling  waste  !  ♦   ♦   ♦ 

If  it  were  as  easy  to  arrange  displays  in  shop 
windows  as  it  is  to  explain  how  windows  should 
be  dressed  every  co-operative  store  would  be  as 
attractive  as  Venus.  As  it  is,  only  the  practical 
person  knows  how  awkwardly  windows  are  built, 
and  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  arrange  tins  of 
salmon  and  pots  of  jam  in  ways  likely  to  please 
the  eyes  of  a  woman.  vStill,  store  windows  are 
much  better  dressed  to-day  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago,  and  standards  of  taste  are  rising. 
Ere  long,  in  many  large  towns  the  best  displays 
will  be  seen  in  co-operative  shop  windows,  which 
will  then  attract  new  customers  to  co-operative 
counters.  This  will  surely  be  so  if  branch  managers 
and  assistants  master  the  principles  of  window 
dressing  set  forth  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Timmins,  in  a  new 
book  published  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  at 
the  price  of  two  shillings.  In  this  useful  booklet,, 
all  that  it  is  necessarv^  for  a  dresser  to  know  is 
well  and  clearly  stated.  Mr.  Timmins  explains 
the  best  methods  of  arranging  displays  for  small 
shops,  and  discusses  such  important  subjects  as 
window  posters,  tickets,  advertised  goods,  and 
backgrounds,  in  a  helpful  and  sensible  manner. 
His  book  also  contains  many  fine  plates.  "  Window 
Dressing  "  should  certainly  be  bought  and  read 
bv  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
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A  Distributive  Co-operative  Society's  Balance 
Sheet  and  Financial  Policy. 


A  Paper  read  at  a  Conjerence  oj   Co-operative  Societies    in   the   Oxjord   District    on 

Saturday,  March   i8th,   1922. 


By    W.    H.    LICKORISH,    A.C.I.S.    (Secretary,    Banbury    Co-operative    Society). 


My  object  is  twofold — to  express  an  opinion 
upon  what  a  Distributive  Society's  Balance  Sheet 
should  be  like,  and  also  to  refer  to  the  financial 
policy  of  such  a  society  which  is  a  test  of  the  real 
value  of  its  balance  sheet. 

I. — A  Society's  Balance  Sheet. 

In  reviewing  many  of  the  balance  sheets  which 
are  published  by  distributive  societies  one  is  im- 
pressed with  a  frequent  lack  of  co-ordination  and 
artistic  taste.  In  some  cases  the  arrangement  of 
the  accounts  altogether  lacks  sequence.  The  aver- 
age member  desires  simplicity  and  comprehensive- 
ness, and  such  desire  should  be  met  in  so  far  as 
there  is  no  sacrifice  of  proper  accounting  in  prin- 
ciple and  presentation.  Indeed,  simplicity  is 
always  a  triumph  of  science  and  of  art. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  about  a 
standard  balance  sheet.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
there  should  be  common  agreement  as  to  main 
accounts  and  principles,  so  that  comparisons  are 
less  odious.  Absolute  uniformity  in  detail,  how- 
ever, is  as  undesirable  as  it  is  impracticable.  It  is 
very  evident  that  we  shall  have  to  go  a  long  way 
before  there  is  common  agreement  even  on  general 
lines. 

It  is  not  my  province  here  to  enter  into  the 
various  machiner^^  of  books,  records,  and  highly- 
organised  work  which  lies  at  the  back  of  most 
societies'  balance  sheets,  but  to  refer  to  a  suitable 
form  and  arrangement  of  accounts. 

If  asked  as  to  what  should  be  the  accounts  which 
respond  to  modern  requirements  in  a  distributive 
society's  balance  sheet,  I  should  set  them  out  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Foundation    accounts,    comprising    the    cash 

account,  land  and  fixed  plant  account,  machinery 
and  rolling  stock  accounts,  and  investment 
accounts. 

2.  Working  accounts,  comprising  expenses  ac- 
count and  trade  account. 

3.  Final  accounts,  comprising  profit  and  loss 
account  and  balance  sheet  proper. 

I  can  dismiss  the  foundation  accounts  for  the 
time  being  by  stating  that  they  have  generally  to 


do  with  the  reception  and  laying-out  of  capital 
into  machinery  for  the  society's  operations,  and 
the  final  accounts  as  the  collecting  centres  of  profit.s 
and  losses  and  the  balances  of  all  accounts  proper. 
This  leaves  for  fuller  consideration  the  working 
accounts,  which  in  reality  reveal  the  capacity  and 
activities  of  the  management,  and  are  the  accounts 
usually  receiving  the  main  criticism  in  board- 
rooms and  members'  meetings.  The  expenses 
account  is,  of  course,  tributary  to  the  trade 
account,  in  the  publication  of  which  a  very  im- 
portant question  has  recently  been  introduced  .by 
Professor  Hall  as  to  grouping  expenses  according 
to  "  function."  As  this  is  a  somewhat  professional 
way  of  stating  the  case,  let  me  illustrate  as 
follows  : — 

In  an  expense  account  there  would  ordinarily 
be  included  rents  for  rented  property,  interest  paid 
on  capital  laid  out  in  property  not  rented  but 
owned,  and  landlords'  depreciations  and  taxes.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  to  arrange  rents  on  the 
"  function  "  method  means  to  group  together  the 
rents  paid  and  the  proportion  of  interest  allocated 
for  capital  employed  in  land  and  fixed  plant,  plus 
landlords'  depreciations  and  taxes.  At  the  present 
time,  according  to  the  way  we  usually  publish  our 
expenses  accounts,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
to  determine  the  rents  equivalent,  much  less  to 
make  a  comparison  between  the  rents  of  one 
society  and  another.  It  is  evidently  desirable  that 
this  newer  suggestion  should  be  explored,  and  it 
should  prove  of  great  utility. 

Coming  to  the  trade  account,  whether  the  same 
should  reveal  the  net  departmental  and  branch 
results  of  all  a  society's  trading  operations  is  a 
question  upon  which  there  is  a  variety  of  opinion. 
Why  antagonism  should  be  shown  in  some  quar- 
ters can  scarcely  be  understood  or  considered 
logical,  seeing  that  if  each  branch  of  the  business 
was  run  as  a  separate  society  such  results  would 
naturally  be  given.  While,  however,  on  the  one 
hand,  I  would  advocate  the  bare  net  results  being 
given,  I  would  strenuously  oppose  the  publication 
of  the  different  classes  of  expenses  against  each 
department  or  branch,  as  it  would  be  by  the  latter 
method  that  we  should  be  giving  valuable  informa- 
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tion  to  our  competitors.  The  most  concise  way 
of  presenting  departmental  and  branch  results  is 
in  tabular  forhi,  and  riot  in  a  running  series. 
Where  distributive  societies  have  also  productive 
departments  it  is  well  to  raise  the  trade  account 
in  two  sections,  I.e..  distributive  and  productive — 
the  puqiose  of  tlie  "  distributive  "  being  to  give 
the  main  yield  of  profit  out  of  which  it  would 
expect  to  pay  its  dividend,  and  the  "  })roductive  " 
to  show  tlie  productive  yield  of  profit,  and  how 
far  it  would  be  safe  to  use  the  same  in  sui)ple- 
menting  the  dividend  after  adequate  reserves  were 
formed  against  contingencies  which  the  extra 
risks  of  producti\-e  works  involve. 

II. — FixAxciAL  Policy. 

Wlien  the  question  of  balance  sheets  is 
discussed,  it  is  not  often  that  the  financial 
policies  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  same  come  before  us.  Yet  a  balance  sheet 
without  a  good  financial  policy  is  like  a  ship  with- 
out a  rudder.  The  necessity  of  an  enlightened 
and  far-seeing  policy  in  the  matter  of  finance  is 
\'ital.  The  judicious  reception  of  capital  and  laying 
of  it  out,  and  its  preser\-ation  by  adequate 
reserves,  was  never  more  necessary,  and  especially 
when  dealing  with  the  working  classes'  savings 
brought  into  our  movement,  such  savings  becom- 
ing capital  which  is  largely  withdrawable,  as 
against  the  transferable  and  marketable  methods 
of  ordinary  companies. 

The  trend  of  legislation  and  economics,  made 
evident  by  the  bearings  of  excess  profits  duty,  the 
corporation  profits  tax,  and  world-wide  disturb- 
ances and  contingencies,  also  throws  into  relief  the 
wisdom  of  a  steady,  yet  bold  financial  policy. 

Four  matters  of  financial  importance  should  at 
present  be  kept  before  us  :  (i)  The  values  of  trade 
stocks  ;  (2)  the  values  of  property  ;  (3)  reserves  ; 
(4)  capital. 

As  to  stocks,  the  necessity  of  cutting  stocks  to 
current  prices  is  ven.-  vital.  To  postpone  the  pro- 
cess in  order  to  pay  or  sustain  a  certain  dividend 
is  to  be  deprecated  on  every  ground.  The  variations 
in  di\'idends  paid  suggest  that  many  societies  are 
not  frankly  and  immediately  facing  the  situation. 
The  blows  of  criticism  are  preferable  to  a  weakness 
in  the  structure,  or  to  being  undercut  in  retail 
prices  by  our  competitors  and  so  risking  a  loss  of 
trade. 

Healthy  values  of  properties  are  secured  by  a 
good  system  of  depreciation,  which  in  turn  secures 
an  advantage  in  the  lessening  of  working  expenses, 
and  in  all  probability  in  future  years  may  reap 
further  advantages  in  taxation.  A  bad  sj-stem  of 
depreciation  may  lay  a  hea\-y  mortgage  upon  the 
future.  There  is  a  tendency  in  days  of  low  or  no 
dividends  to  write  up  property  towards  present 


market  values,  societies  being  enabled  to  do  so 
largely  because  of  previous  depreciation  methods. 
While  in  extreme  cases  "it  is  well  to  do  this  to  meet 
losses  and  leave  share  capital  intact,  it  should 
never  be  done  merely  for  paying  or  adding  to  a 
dividend.  One  would  think  the  co-operator  had 
a  code  of  morality  which  would  not  stoop  to  such 
methods. 

The  writing  up  of  property  means  an  extra 
depreciation  charge  to  be  carried  in  future  years, 
to  the  detriment  of  trade  development,  as  com- 
petition ever  gets  keener  and  keener  as  between 
us  and  our  rivals. 

The  necessity  of  providing  adequate  reserves'  has 
never  been  more  fully  justified  than  by  recent 
events.  While  the  shares  of  many  outside  firms 
are  lower  in  market  value,  societies  have  been  able, 
where  necessary,  to  meet  losses  out  of  reserves 
built  up,  and  leave  share  capital  at  a  pound  for 
every  pound  in  value.  Another  point  about  add- 
ing to  reserves  generally  is  that  instead  of  applying 
all  surplus  in  division  to  members  a  volume  of 
non-interest-bearing  capital  is  provided  or  stored 
up,  and,  in  addition  to  being  a  safeguard  to 
capital,  enables  a  society  to  work  with  greater 
economy.  The  general  reserves  should  normally 
be  at  least  equal  to  a  tithe  of  the  aggregate  capital. 

A  proper  financial  policy  is  also  necessary  in 
accumulating  and  dealing  with  co-operative  capi- 
tal. The  dividend  method  is  the  main  method 
of  accumulating  capital.  Most  secretaries  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying  that  contributions  to  shares 
and  the  withdrawals  therefrom  generally  about 
balance  each  other.  The  growth  of  capital  largely 
comes  from  dividends  not  withdrawn  at  each 
financial  period.  Our  capital,  being  mainly  with- 
drawable, requires  great  confidence  ;  and  com- 
mitteemen and  officials  should  realise  their  re- 
sponsibility never  at  any  time  to  misrepresent  the 
real  financial  status  of  a  society,  as  the  inflow  or 
outflow  of  capital  hang  upon  very  delicate  threads. 
In  a  distributive  society  enterprises  should  not  be 
entertained  which  would  involve  overtaking  the 
usual  methods  of  raising  capital  either  by  floating 
loans  or  by  loans  out  of  proportion  to  shares,  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  Large  sums  of  borrowed 
money  and  bank  overdrafts  are  not  commendable 
features  with  withdrawable  shares. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  a  society's  finan- 
cial policy  a  few  practical  points  arising  out  of  the 
experiences  of  recent  years  with  the  operation  of 
excess  profits  duty  may  be  dealt  with.  The  in- 
justice of  this  duty  having  been  imposed  upon  co- 
operative societies  is  obvious,  and  co-operators  were 
justified  in  minimising  its  effect  as  far  as  po.ssible. 
The  extreme  methods  advocated  by  some,  how- 
ever, were  so  one-sided  that  it  was  evident  the 
economic  effect,  and  the  effect  upon  capital  develops 
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ments,  had  not  been  studied  sufficiently,  neitlier 
had  the  potential  reserve  effects  of  the  duty  for 
cuttint;  losses  in  post-war  times  been  considered. 
There  is  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  fact  that  whereas 
co-operators  steadied  ])rices  with  lower  j^rofits  to 
benefit  the  consumer,  man}'  of  the  large  firms  run 
in  the  private  interest,  making  large  j^rofits  and 
paying  large  amounts  of  excess  profits  duty,  have 
been  recently  able  to  "  cut  "  their  losses  by  the 
aid  of  the  potential  reserves  they  had  thus  formed  ! 
Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  co-operative  socie- 
ties have  had  to  "  cut  "  their  losses  mainh-  out  of 
ordinary  reserves.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply 
to  those  societies  which  had  the  courage  to  steady 
things,  and  not  half  strangle  their  capital  develop- 
ments through  hasty  policies.  Truly,  the  children 
of  "  private  interests  "  are  sometimes  wiser  than 
the  children  of  "  co-operation." 

vSUMMARY. 

A  balance  sheet  should  be  as  simple  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  financial  position  of  a  societ}'  as  is 
possible  consistent  with  modern  methods  of 
accountancy. 

The  publication  of  departmental  results  is  a 
question  of  the  local  demands  of  each  society,  but 
in  any  event  such  accounts  should  be  prepared 
for  the  committee  and  officials,  even  if  not  pub- 
lished. 

Where  productive  departments  are  run  by  dis- 
tributive societies  separate  trading  results  should 
be  known  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  produc- 
tive enterprises  by  providing  adequate  reserves 
against  risks  undertaken,  and  thereafter  being 
able  to  supplement  the  dividend  as  far  as  possible. 

Trading  stocks  for  trading  and  balance  sheet 
purposes  should  be  kept  at  the  cost  or  current 
market  price,  whichever  is  lower. 

Generously  depreciate  properties  for  the  several 
reasons  shown. 

Establish  wise  methods  of  accumulating  reserves 
without  being  too  exacting  against  the  distribution 
of  profits. 

Give  co-operative  capital  its  proper  status — the 
finest  capital  in  the  world,  practicalh^  free  from 
market  fluctuations,  a  type  necessary  to  inter- 
national standards  which  a  chaotic  financial  world 
requires. 

Balance  sheets  may  be  simple  ;  the}'  should  be 
clear,  and  always  a  true  reflex  of  the  society's 
position.  Great  responsibility  is  attached  to  com- 
mittees and  officials  j^roperly  to  safeguard  the 
savings  entrusted  to  the  movement  by  using  them 
along  economic  lines  for  promoting  such  a  policy 
as  will  make  a  co-operative  society  the  equivalent 
of  a  workers'  bank  and  at  the  same  time  the  best 
of  investments,  raising  and  sustaining  the  best 
machinery  in  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public. 


C.W.S.    CHOCOLATES. 

Recently  a  number  of  co-operative  buyers 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  boxes  of 
chocolates  which  are  being  prepared  for  Christmas, 
1922,  at  the  Luton  works  of  the  Co-operative 
\\"holesale  .Society  Ltd. 

They  are  very  attractive,  and  already  a  A'ery 
large  list  of  orders  have  been  given.  It  is  well- 
known  that  there  has  been  keen  disappointment 
experienced  by  many  societies  owing  to  the  delay 
in  deUveries,  and  in  some  ca.ses  the  ab.sence  of 
deliveries. 

Luton  works  seem  to  be  making  every  effort 
to  remedy  the  delays  and  disappointments  of  past 
years,  and  are  making  very  extensive  provision 
for  the  next  Christmas  trade. 

A  ver}'  important  matter  is  worth  knowing. 
Luton  works  are  avoiding  making  any  kind  of 
chocolates  for  Christmas  boxes  which  will  not 
keep  in  the  best  condition  for  a  reasonable  period, 
and  they  have  assured  bu3^ers  that  supplies  will 
be  made  provided  orders  are  given  sufficiently 
early.  Buyers  should  place  their  orders  as  early  as 
possible.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
works  should  be  able  to  supply  at  a  minute's 
notice  within  a  few  days  of  Christmas.  Intelli- 
gent anticipation  is  required  b}'  all  parties,  and  if 
this  is  done  there  is  an  assurance  given  that  the 
disappointments  of  the  past  will  be  entirely 
obviated  this  vear. 


A   PRIVATE   FIRM'S   LOSSES 


Ix  1920,  Crosse  and  Blackwell  Ltd.  acquired  the 
controlling  interest  in  such  well-known  under- 
takings as  James  Keiller  and  Sons,  Elizabeth 
Lazonby  and  Son,  Alexander  Cairns  and  Sons,  the 
Cosmelli  Packing  Company,  Robert  Kellie  and 
Sons,  and  Batger  and  Co.  ;  so  that,  in  addition  to 
being  a  manufacturing  concern,  it  is  now  a  large 
holding  company.  The  report  and  accounts  now 
issued  show  that  on  the  company's  own  trade  for 
the  financial  year  ended  February  28th  last  a 
loss  was  made  of  ^^22,900,  as  compared  with  a 
profit  of  £96,300  for  the  previous  year  ;  but  whereas 
its  associated  enterprises  during  the  previous  3'ear 
contributed  no  less  than  £456,300  to  Crosse  and 
and  Blackwell  by  way  of  dividends,  they  incurred 
a  loss  last  year  amounting  to  over  one  million.  The 
company  is  not  pa^'ing  its  preference  dividend  in 
respect  of  the  latter  half  of  its  financial  year,  and, 
of  course,  the  ordinary-  shares  receive  nothing,  as 
compared  with  5  per  cent,  a  year  ago.  The 
directors  state  that  the  losses  are  principally  due 
to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  stocks  and  to  the  decline 
in  the  export  trade. 
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THE   N.U.C.O.  AT  WORK. 

REPORTS   FROM  ALL  QUARTERS. 

WHAT  IS  REASONABLE  NOTICE? 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Co-operative  Official  " 
a  rep>ort  of  a  case,  where  a  departmental  manager 
had  been  dismissed  without  reasonable  notice, 
appeared  under  the  heading  of  "  What  is  Reason- 
able Notice  ?  "  In  that  report  an  effort  was  made 
to  summarise  the  legal  aspect.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  agreement  a  con- 
tract of  ser\-ice  could  only  be  terminated  by 
"  reasonable  notice,"  and  that  the  construction  to 
be  placed  on  these  words  might  be  variable,  as 
the  circumstances  in  ever>'  case  are  not  alike. 

Sooner  than  we  expected  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  accurac}-  of  the 
latter  contention.  Last  month  the  conmiittee 
of  a  society  of  some  importance  in  the  North- 
Western  Section  thought  tit  to  dismiss  their  general 
manager.  In  carrying  out  their  decision  they  did 
not  assign  any  definite  reasons,  but  simply  handed 
the  manager  four  weeks'  pay  (£54)  in  lieu  of  notice. 
As  the  manager  had  been  with  the  society  for  fully 
forty  years  their  action  was  a  shock  to  him. 

The  matter  ver^'  soon  came  under  the  notice 
of  the  N.L'.C.O.  Being  convinced  that  the  com- 
mittee had  not  shown  just  cause  for  their  sum- 
mary action,  and  that  reasonable  notice  or  its 
equivalent  in  money  had  not  been  given,  immediate 
steps  were  taken  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  a 
deputation  comprising  Messrs.  Winterbottom, 
Pearson,  and  the  General  Secretary  met  the  com- 
mittee of  the  society  in  question  on  August  8th. 
The  inter\'iew  was  a  protracted  one  extending  over 
two  hours,  and  was  at  times  of  a  ver\'  animated 
character. 

While  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  report  to  give 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  arguments  adduced 
"  for  "  and  "  against  "  in  the  boardroom,  it  can 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  deputation  was  able 
to  present  a  ver>-  strong  case.  This  statement  will 
be  readily  appreciated  when  we  state  that  the 
matter  was  settled  that  evening  by  the  society 
agreeing  to  pay  an  additional  sum  of  ;^200  to  the 
manager  concerned. 

WTiile  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes 
reasonable  notice  may  not  have  been  fully 
answered,  our  readers  will  no  doubt  agree  that 
the  opinion  of  the  N.U.C.O.,  that  in  a  case  such  as 
this  four  weeks'  wages  in  lieu  of  notice  is  insuffi- 
cient, has  been  vindicated  in  no  uncertain  manner. 
In  these  days  when  so  many  things  are  happening, 
a  decision  such  as  this  is  one  of  great  importance 
to  all  officials  employed  in  the  movement. 


AN  INTERVIEW  AT  GUILDFORD. 

On  the  evening  of  July  5th,  a  deputation  com- 
prising Mr.  C.  W.  Newbold  and  the  General  vSecre- 
tary  interviewed  the  committee  of  the  above- 
mentioned  society  regarding  their  proposal  to 
reduce  officials'  wages  by  10  per  cent,  on  the  pay- 
day occurring  in  the  week  ending  Jul}-  29th. 

It  was  stated  by  the  society's  representatives 
that  this  proposal  had  been  made  in  consequence 
of  the  continued  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  deputation  maintained  that  the  circumstances 
did  not  warrant  any  reduction.  They  first  of  all 
drew  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  given  two  weeks'  notice,  whereas 
every  official  had  a  signed  contract  of  service  which 
contained  a  clause  for  one  month's  notice.  They 
also  reminded  the  committee  that  the  last  adjust- 
ment in  wages  took  place  in  January'  of  this  year, 
and  that  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
that  date  did  not  justify  the  proposals  made  by 
the  board.  They  further  maintained  that  the 
wages  being  paid  meantime  were  insufficient  com- 
pared with  those  paid  in  other  places  where  a 
wages  scale  is  in  operation,  and  that  instead  of 
any  reductions  taking  place  there  ought  to  be  a  re- 
adjustment upwards  ! 

After  a  fairly  lengthy  meeting,  the  committee 
indicated  that  they  would  give  the  matter  further 
consideration,  and  communicate  with  the  union  in 
due  course.  A  reply  has  now  been  received  from 
the  committee  stating  that  the  operation  of  their 
proposals  has  been  postponed  for  two  weeks  to 
enable  them  to  consider  the  propositions  sub- 
mitted by  the  N.U.C.O.  representatives,  with  a 
promise  to  communicate  their  decision  in  due 
course. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  union  to  submit 
to  this  10  per  cent,  reduction  without  making 
protest  ;  and  while  awaiting  a  definite  statement 
from  the  committee,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  next  step  taken  will  be  determined  by  their 
action. 

ANNUAL  HOLIDAYS. 

All  official.s  covered  by  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
sliall  receive  not  less  than  twelve  days'  annual  holiday, 
with  all  statutory  holidays  in  addition. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  which  is  an  exact  re- 
production of  Clause  5  in  the  agreement  between 
the  N.U.C.O.  and  the  North-Western  Sectional 
Council  of  Hours  and  Wages  Boards,  it  is  some- 
what surprising  to  learn  that  there  should  be  any 
trouble  regarding  this  question.  Any  surprise 
that  may  be  occasioned,  however,  will  be  accen- 
tuated by  the  knowledge  that  a  society  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  holiday  clause  has  accepted 
the  remainder  of  the  agreement  dealing  with  a 
reduction  of  wages ! 
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Making  the   Baker's  Work   Easier. 

FOOD    VALUES    OF    FATS    AND    EGGS. 


Mr.  W.  Dredge  (manager  of  the  C.W.vS.  biscuit 
works,  Crumpsall)  had  a  friendly  chat  with  the 
members  of  the  North-Western  Grocery  Managers' 
Association  at  their  recent  meeting.  The  title  of 
Ms  address  was  "  Fats  and  Eggs  :  Their  Relative 
Values  for  Counter  and  Bakehouse  Purposes,"  and 
the  speaker  sought  to  show  the  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  past  few  years  as  a  result 
of  scientific  investigation. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  he  said,  there  were  only 
two  fats  on  the  counter — butter  and  lard.  It  was 
then  an  easy  thing  to  supply  customers,  but  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  do  bakehouse  work.  Butter 
itself  would  always  make  a  cake  ;  but  though 
both  fats  were  comparatively  cheap  in  those  days, 
butter  was  too  expensive  to  be  used  alone.  If, 
however,  they  took  50  per  cent,  butter  and  50  per 
cent,  lard  to  make  their  top-grade  cake,  they  would 
have  separation. 

Bakers  laboured  under  these  difficulties  until 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  an 
article  called  "  Wessonoil  "  was  imported.  This 
was  in  a  liquid  form,  and  it  had  to  be  mixed  with 
butter  and  sugar  to  make  it  solid  enough  to  be 
suitable  for  bakehouse  purposes.  It  was  not  as 
satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been,  but  at  the  time 
it  was  the  best  form  of  fat  for  mixing  with  other 
articles.  A  later  discovery  proved  of  greater  utility 
to  the  baker,  because  the  oil  was  in  a  solid  form. 

There  had  never  been  an  article  produced  in  this 
country,  said  the  speaker,  which  had  been  of  such 
service  to  the  baker  as  these  fats.  If  they  had 
been  prepared  in  a  suitable  form  to  place  on  the 
counter  to  serve  to  the  public,  an  enormous  trade 
would  have  been  done,  which  would  have  been 
of  great  value  to  the  movement  and  of  great 
assistance  to  the  consumer  ;  for  although  societies 
wanted  to  sell  the  goods  which  they  were  making 
in  their  bakeries,  they  also  wanted  their  shop  sales 
of  other  goods  to  be  at  the  maximum. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Dredge  said  the  C.W.S.  were 
big  manufacturers  at  Crumpsall.  There  were 
seventeen  ovens  running  on  cake  and  sundry 
speciality  goods.  The  co-operative  movement 
generally  had  taken  advantage  of  the  latest  and 
most  up-to-date  methods  of  baking,  and  had  now 
the  finest  bakeries  in  the  world.  There  was  a 
difference,  however,  between  confectionery  making 
and  biscuit  manufacture.  Whereas  the  goods 
made  by  societies  were  sold  in  a  week,  those  made 
at  Crumpsall  had  to  be  made  to  keep  as  long  as 
a  month.  Therefore,  the  latter  had  to  be  manu- 
factured    carrying     far     heavier     quantities     of 


materials  which  were  apt  to  go  wrong  than  would 
be  contained  in  the  goods  made  by  a  retail  society's 
bakery.  That  was  where  the  fats  told  their  own 
tale.  Creams  that  made  the  sandwich  in  biscuits 
could  not  be  made  of  butter,  lard,  or  margarine. 
They  could  not  put  butter  in  because  the  biscuits 
had  to  remain  in  the  shops  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
months.  A  society's  bakery  had  not  these  dif- 
ficulties, because  their  goods  were  quickly 
consumed,  and  butter  might  be  used. 

Speaking  of  compounds,  Mr.  Dredge  said  they 
might  consist  of  many  things.  They  should  cer- 
tainly consist  of  pure  oils.  The  Americans  were 
the  first  to  introduce  these.  He  had  tested  many 
compounds,  and  had  found  as  much  as  30  per  cent, 
of  maize  in  some  of  them  ! 

Proceeding  to  the  second  part  of  his  address, 
the  speaker  said  the  position  to-day  in  regard  to 
eggs,  as  distinct  from  the  period  before  the  war, 
was  amusing.  In  the  old  days  eggs  were  pickled 
in  summer  and  used  in  winter.  Just  before  the 
war,  however,  frozen  eggs  were  imported  into  this 
country.  These  were  such  a  success  that 
liqtiid  eggs  and  then  evaporised  eggs  quickly  fol- 
lowed !  In  192 1  there  were  six-and-a-quarter 
million  pounds  of  eggs  imported  into  this  country 
from  China  and  Japan.  That  would  give  an  idea 
of  the  quantity  of  eggs  used  from  those  countries. 

Shell  eggs  in  a  bakery  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  ;  they  were  too  easily  carried  away,  and 
the  leakage  was  therefore  too  great.  It  was  soon 
discovered  by  bakers  that  frozen  eggs  were  better 
than  the  shell  eggs,  but  the  trade  was  largely  in 
the  hands  of  one  organisation,  as  during  the  war 
they  were  the  only  people  who  could  secure  ships 
with  refrigerators.  Other  people,  however,  went 
out  to  China  and  set  up  egg  depots— there  were 
seventeen  there  now — and  sought  to  export  eggs 
to  this  countr}^  in  another  form.  They  com- 
menced to  send  over  vast  quantities  of  hquid  eggs. 
After  a  time,  when,  during  the  war  period,  ships 
became  scarce,  they  sought  to  decrease  the  bulk, 
and  evaporised  the  whites,  sending  over  the  yolks 
in  liquid  form. 

Discussing  the  values  of  these  various  types  of 
eggs,  Mr.  Dredge  said  if  they  could  bu}'  Portadown 
eggs  for  their  bakeries  or  shops,  and  knew  these 
were  fresh,  they  had  a  good  article,  but  they  could 
never  be  quite  sure  that  shell  eggs  were  fresh. 

The  whole  trouble  about  frozen  eggs  was  that 
they  only  lent  themselves  to  use  by  big  bakeries, 
because  they  had  to  be  taken  out  of  cold  storage 
in  bulk  and  thawed  and  used  immediately.     But 
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frost  was  the  onl\-  method  of  preserving  the  Hfe 
of  an  egg  without  \-isible  depreciation.  If  eggs 
were  kept  down  to  15  degrees  Fahr.,  they  would 
come  out  just  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
as  at  any  shorter  period. 

To  show  the  values  of  the  different  types  of 
eggs  for  baking  purposes,  Mr.  Dredge  placed  two 
cakes  made  with  shell  eggs  and  frozen  eggs 
together.  The  cake  made  with  liquid  eggs  was 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower  down  ;  and  the 
one  made  with  evaporised  eggs  another  quarter  of 
an  inch  lower. 

He  did  not  recommend  evaporised  eggs,  because 
by  changing  a  food  from  its  natural  .state  into 
an  artificial  state  and  then  changing  it  back  to 
the  original  it  was  bound  to  lose  some  of  its  nutri- 
ment. That  also  was  the  disadvantage  of  dried 
milk  ;  it  was  certain  to  lose  some  of  its  value  by 
being  dried  and  then  changed  back  to  its  liquid 
form.  If  tliis  method  of  treating  food  was  a  means 
to  an  end  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  people 
more  cheaply,  then  he  would  say,  "  Go  on  with 
it,"  but  that  did  not  apply  to  milk. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Dredge  mentioned  that  the 
Crumpsall  biscuit  works  were  now  turning  out  200 
different  varieties  of  biscuits. 


A   FINE  WAR    MEMORIAL. 


A    LETTER    OF    THANKS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Whitney  (general  .secretary  of  the 
National  Co-operative  Managers'  Association)  has 
received  the  following  letter,  which  is  printed  here 
for  the  information  of  readers  of  the  "  Co-operative 
Official  "  :— 

My  Dear  Whitney, — I  am  afraid  that  my  thanks 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  N.C.M.A.  did  not  ade- 
quately express  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  of 
my  old  colleagues  in  making  Mrs.  Bradshaw  and 
myself  such  beautiful  presents.  Personally,  I 
was  deeply  touched  by  the  expression  of  kindness, 
and  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  express  to 
all  N.C.M.A.  members  our  deep  appreciation  of 
your  gifts,  and  more  for  the  spirit  which  prompted 
the  gifts. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  is  very  desirous  that  I  should 
fully  express  her  thanks  for  your  kind  thought 
of  her,  and  regrets  that  she  was  prevented  from 
being  present. 

•  I  spent  man\-  happy  years  in  serving  ni}'  fellow- 
managers,  and  I  shall  ever  remember  the  very 
pleasant  associations  with  the  organisation.  With 
all  good  wishes  for  the  association  to  increase  its 
usefulness. — Yours  verj'  sincerely, 

"  Pentrich,"  W.  Bradshaw. 

79,  Harrowby-road, 
Grantham. 


The  above  illu.stration  has  been  made  from  a 
photograph  of  a  very  beautiful  "  Roll  of  Honour  " 
tablet  erected  by  the  Crewe  vSociety  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  twenty-two  of  its  employees  who 
perished  in  the  war.  As  will  be  seen,  the  memorial 
includes  a  figure  of  Britannia,  and  also  the  national 
emblems  of  the  Allies.  The  tablet  is  executed  in 
solid  bronze,  with  the  lettering  and  names  in  bold 
relief.  The  work  was  designed  and  finished  by 
Messrs.  Maile  and  Son,  of  365-367,  Euston-road, 
London,  N.,  who  specialise  in  this  class  of  work. 


Trade  is  not  doing  its  duty.  The  necessary 
ginger  is  lacking,  and  overtime  seems  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Where  are  all  the  merchant  princes 
and  captains  of  industry  to-day  ?  A  combined 
whine  about  demoralising  trade  unions,  "  ca' 
canny,"  and  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
other  fellow  to  work  sums  up  their  little  tale.  The 
great  "  fetish  "  of  business  is  like  his  old  compeer 
"  Baal,"  either  asleep  or  on  a  journey,  or  absolutely 
indifferent  to  appeals.  And  3'et  there  are  the 
same  quantity  of  people  who  can  eat,  can  wear 
clothes,  and  who  can  enjoj^  a  decent  house.  Queer 
thing,  this  "  trade,"  isn't  it  ? 
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CENTRALISED   ADMINISTRATION. 

Recent  events  have  caused  many  co-operative 
managers  to  be  much  exercised  in  their  minds  as 
to  whether  the  movement  has  developed  the 
proper  machinery  for  deahng  with  questions  of 
wages  and  conditions  of  those  in  its  employ. 
The  present  stage  which  has  been  arrived  at  would 
seem  to  be  open  to  criticism  for  several  reasons. 
The  principle  of  control  by  district  hours  and  wages 
boards,  or  councils,  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
and,  given  a  full  measure  of  power  and  authority, 
these  boards  would  prove  a  sound,  business 
proposition — if  they  were  composed  of  real  busi- 
ness men  !  But  it  is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge to  every  official  who  has  had  the  opportunity' 
of  judging  that  the  quality  of  the  persons 
sitting  on  these  boards  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

There  are  too  many  of  the  wrong  type,  who 
possess  neither  the  ability  nor  the  breath  of  mind 
wliich  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  administrate 
upon  the  vitally  important  affairs  which  come 
before  them  for  settlement. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  committees  and  even 
hours  and  wages  boards  to  pass  resolutions,  pious 
and  impious  ;  but  the  managers  and  officials 
have  the  job  of  carrying  on  the  real  business  of 
the  movement,  and  directly  administering  its 
affairs.  We  have  the  right,  therefore,  of  criticising, 
and  it  may  be  even  claimed  of  pointing  the  way 
to  that  more  efficient  conduct  of  the  form  of 
centralised  administration  which  we  know  as  the 
hours  and  wages  boards. 

Providing  that  our  criticisms  are  intended  to 
be  constructive,  who  have  a  better  right  to  criticise 
than  the  business  men  of  the  movement  ? 

The  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wm.  Openshaw 
(of  the  lyondon  C.W.S.),  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  "  Co-operative  News,"  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  movement  at  a  time  when  it 
is  much  in  need  of  advice  and  leadership.  It  is 
also  a  most  timely  call  to  co-operative  committees 
to  do  a  little  mental  stocktaking.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Openshaw  states  that,  "  in 
many  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice, 
committees  have  grown  exclusive  and  self-suffi- 
cient, dealing  with  their  staff  more  like  autocrats 
than  as  fellow-workers,  which  is  the  relationship 
which  ought  to  exist  between  them." 

This  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact  which  many 
of  us  can  corroborate  from  our  own  knowledge 
and  experience.  Moreover,  these  words  are  a 
literal  description  of  the  treatment  which  was 
meted  out  to  the  N.U.C.O.  by  the  North-Western 
Hours  and  Wages  Council  in  C)ctober  last,  when 
the  N.U.C.O.  went  to  negotiate  with  them.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  autocratic 


attitude  than  that  adojjted  by  the  North-Western 
Council  on  that  occasion. 

The  present  writer  has  had  some  little  experience 
in  negotiations  of  this  character,  and  has  sat  on 
both  sides  of  the  table,  representing,  on  occasion, 
both  employers'  and  employees'  interests,  but  has 
always  found  that  the  first  necessity  in  a  meeting 
of  this  nature  is  a  desire  to  negotiate.  There  must 
be  a  willingness  to  see  the  point  of  view  of  the 
other  side,  a  little  of  the  "give  and  take"  spirit,  and 
from  these  sound  basic  principles  comes  progress. 
But  the  North-Western  Council  didactically  stated 
their  terms,  indicating  that  they  mu.st  either  be 
accepted,  or  they  would  throw  up  the  principle 
of  the  scales  altogether.  Surely,  the  N.U.C.O., 
representing  as  it  does  the  chief  officials  of  the 
movement,  ought  to  have  received  more  respect 
than  that. 

A  prominent  official  of  a  certain  militant  trade 
union  u.sed  to  say,  that  "  the  only  thing  that  co- 
operative committees  have  respect  for  is  the  power 
of  the  strike."  But  the  founders  of  the  N.U.C.O. 
and  the  men  who  laboured  and  built  it  up 
had  a  higher  conception  of  our  movement  than 
that.  They  "  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions," 
believing  that  moral  power  derived  from  honest 
endeavour  and  a  just  cause  was  sufficient  to  win 
the  reward  which  sweetens  labour.  They  believed 
that  the  higher  powers  were  becoming  alive  to 
the  fact  that  the  officials  had  been  ill-requited 
in  the  past,  and  that  if  the  movement  was  to  meet 
the  increasing  difficulties  of  modern  times  and 
prosper,  its  chief  officials,  upon  whose  shoulders 
lie  its  burdens  of  real  responsibility,  must  be  at 
any  rate  contented,  and  free  from  the  sordid 
effects  of  under-valuation  which  they  suffered 
from  up  to  recent  times. 

Upon  this  foundation  the  N.U.C.O.  scales  have 
been  built.  These  scales  have  been  very  generally 
honoured  by  the  societies  in  the  important  areas 
where  agreements  have  been  made.  Could  the 
completion  of  this  beneficent  work  be  brought 
about,  then  the  allegiance  of  the  officials  (wavering 
as  it  undoubtedly  was  at  one  period)  would  be 
made  doubly  secure.  Who  can  deny  that  this 
fact,  if  fact  it  were,  would  make  for  the  greatest 
possible  good  of  the  movement  as  a  whole  ?  The 
existence  of  the  N.U.C.O.— contingent  upon  proper 
respect  and  honourable  deahng  with  it~is  the 
finest  possible  safeguard  which  the  movement 
has  in  the  troubled  days  in  which  we  five.  Anyone 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  out  this  state- 
ment will  realise  its  profound  truth. 

Yet  we  find  that  oracles  who  speak  from  Holy- 
oake  House  q\iite  utterly  fail  to  reaUse  that  this 
safeguard  must  be  grasped  whilst  there  is  yet 
time.  One  may  again  quote  Mr.  Openshaw,  where 
he  says,  "  There  is  a  lack  of  confidence  and  co- 
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ordination  which  paralyses  effort — a  lack  of  that 
human  touch  and  sympathy  which  gives  life  and 
inspiration." 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts  one  is  filled 
with  doubt  whether  the  movement  has  developed 
the  proper  machinery  for  dealing  with  these 
matters.  The  intelhgence  department  would  do 
well  to  devote  its  energies  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  its  higher  administration.  There  are 
conferences  innumerable  held  to  discuss  all  kinds 
of  academic  and  other  questions,  which  in  a 
movement  so  widely  diffused  as  ours,  may  serve  a 
good  and  useful  purpose  ;  but  there  is  a  real  need 
for  the  existing  system  of  collective  administration 
to  be  intelligently  overhauled,  and  rendered  fit 
to  work  in  a  manner  which  the  importance  of  the 
work  demands.  Ebor. 


THOUGHTS    AFTER   CONGRESS. 


TEN   COMMANDMENTS   FOR 
CO-OPERATORS. 


The  following  ten  commandments  for  co-opera- 
tors, first  published  many  years  ago,  might  well 
be  committed  to  memory  b^'the  present  generation 
of  store  members  : — 

1.  Never  purchase  from  a  private  trader  what 
you  can  procure  at  \-our  own  store. 

2.  Always  pay  cash  and  make  use  of  your 
consumers'  checks. 

3.  Do  not  strive  after  the  highest  possible 
dividend,  but  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  chief 
aim  of  the  co-operative  store  is  to  provide  you  with 
good  and  rehable  articles. 

4.  Endeavour  to  increase  the  capital  of  3'our 
society  as  if  it  were  \-our  own,  for  the  more  flourish- 
ing the  condition  of  the  society,  the  greater  use 
will  it  be  to  yourself. 

5.  Never  act  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
society,  which  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
furthering  your  interests. 

6.  Make  a  rule  of  attending  meetings  regularly, 
for  at  these  conferences  the  weal  and  woe  of  your 
society  are  considered. 

7.  Never  allow  the  co-operative  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  rules  of  your  society  to  be  super.seded 
or  corrupted  by  capitaHsm. 

8.  Do  all  you  can  to  develop  your  society  ;  it 
must  not  merely  confine  itself  to  deaUng  iri  pro- 
visions, but  must  gradually  supply  all  of  its 
members'  needs. 

9.  See  that  your  society  remains  a  loyal  member 
of^  the  Co-operative  Union  and  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society. 

10.  Persuade  your  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  join  your  society,  and  explain  to  them  that  they 
must  organise  their  purchasing  power,  if  they 
wish  to  improve  their  position  as  workers. 


A  PROMINENT  official  on  the  business  side  of  the 
movement  was  heard  to  say  that  he  considered 
that  there  was  nothing  really  constructive  at  the 
Brighton  Congress.  This  may  appear  so  on  the 
surface,  but  general  statements  are  often  mis- 
leading. Undoubtedly,  opinion  is  moulded  at  Con- 
gress, and  that  ultimately  decides  policy,  which,, 
in  its  turn,  is  carried  out  into  actual  practice. 

One  could  not  help  but  observe  that  a  large 
number  of  delegates  knew  very  little  of  the  real 
business  of  Congress.  Unlike  the  Trade  Unions 
Congress,  whose  delegates  are  practically  all 
active  and  earnest  workers,  in  close  touch  with  the 
business,  a  proportion  of  co-operative  delegates, 
in  many  cases  elected  from  members  on  the 
"  floor  "  of  the  meeting,  have  not  yet  developed  a 
real  interest  in  co-operation,  and  in  some  cases- 
the  names  of  the  delegates  are  "  drawn  "  out  of  a 
hat  !  This  may  explain  why,  in  listening  to  the 
talk  of  groups  of  delegates,  one  was  rather 
astonished  to  find  that  many  did  not  understand 
such  things  as  "  standing  orders."  Indeed,  one 
delegate  was  heard  to  ask,  "  What  is  an  amend- 
ment ? 

The  speeches  also  appeared  to  have  little  direct 
effect  in  influencing  votes.  Most  of  the  delegates 
appeared  to  come  with  definite  instructions  how 
to  vote  on  the  main  issues,  and  any  broadening 
of  opinion  as  a  result  of  the  speeches  can  only 
reveal  itself  in  local  discussion,  and  at  future 
congresses.  In  this  respect  it  was  interesting  to 
note  the  different  types  of  mind  of  committee- 
men and  officials.  Committeemen  debated  the 
points,  and  tried  to  weigh  up  the  arguments. 
Officials  gave  clean-cut  opinions,  or  pronounced 
judgments — sometimes  of  a  drastic  character  ! 

The  president,  in  her  conduct  of  the  business, 
gave  us  a  standard  to  which  women  who  wish  to 
take  part  in  the  work  of  our  governing  bodies 
ought  to  aspire.  She  presided  with  dignity  and 
strength,  and  was  quick  in  sizing  up  a  position. 
It  was  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Major  to  be  concerned 
about  her  physical  strength  !  A  woman  like  Miss 
Davies  has  something  far  superior  to  mere  physical 
strength,  and  the  natural  gallantry  of  Mr.  White- 
head and  Mr.  Major,  with  their  eagerness  to  help 
with  apparent  difficulties,  tended  to  confuse  her, 
and  detracted  somewhat  from  her  natural  power. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  proceedings, 
however,  she  insisted  and  carried  her  point  in  spite 
of  the"table"  and  the"  floor."  Itwas  amusing,  after 
the  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  of  her  presi- 
dency, to  hear  her  say  that  she  was  sufticiently 
wise  to  take  those  statements  with  a  pinch  of  salt. 

E. 
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THE  LAW  AND  BUSINESS. 


To  the  business  man,  especially  if  he  be  an 
honest  business  man,  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  that  he  should  learn  how  the  law 
of  the  land  affects  his  calling. 

That  law  regulates  his  action  so  far  as  his  fellow 
business  men  and  the  general  public  are  concerned. 
Co-operative  officials,  too,  be  it  said,  are  not  free 
from  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  legal 
position  of  the  business  units  which  they  direct, 
for  simple  though  co-operative  methods  are,  and 
unhampered  by  fear  of  breach  of  contract  as  co- 
operative societies  may  be,  the  co-operative 
method  is  not  yet  widely  applied  and  the  sharp 
practices  provoked  by  laissez-faire  still  prevent 
the  co-operator's  ideals  of  honesty  and  justice  from 
permeating  business  relationships. 

Hence,  co-operative  officials,  in  common  with 
many  others,  will  welcome  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Henry  Aitken's  new  book,*  the  first  of 
an  educational  series  on  Art,  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Forestry  and  Agriculture,  sent  forth 
from  the  house  of  I^ivingstone.  Mr.  Aitken's 
book  is  mainly  intended  for  students  and  prac- 
tising lawyers,  but  no  la^'man  need  be  scared  by 
the  fearsomeness  of  its  title.  It  is  a  clearly- 
written  book,  which  gives  chapter  and  verse 
for  all  its  judgments  in  the  shape  of  references 
to  famous  civil  actions,  and  its  very  preciseness 
and  wealth  of  detail  might  become  tedious  indeed 
were  it  not  so  instructive  and,  on  occasion,  amus- 
ing. Who,  for  example,  without  a  guide  of  Mr. 
Aitken's  calibre,  could  foresee  the  effects  of  the 
application  of  the  simple  business  rule  that  a 
contract  between  A  and  B  holds  unless  A's  re- 
traction reaches  B  before  B  has  posted  his  accept- 
ance ?  One  of  these  is  that  if  B's  acceptance  of 
an  offer  is  lost  in  the  post  and  never  reaches  A, 
A  is  liable  for  breach  of  contract  should  he  sell  to 
another  party. 

Again,  it  is  well  to  understand  that  the  circu- 
lation of  price  lists  of  goods  b}-  traders  "  does 
not  amount  to  an  offer  by  them  to  sell  at  those 
prices  to  the  effect  that  a  mere  acceptance  will 
conclude  a  contract.  It  amounts  to  no  more  than 
an  invitation  to  others  to  make  an  offer  to  buy  at 
those  prices.  But  where  an  order  is  received  by 
a  trader  which  is  in  the  ordinary  line  of  his  busi- 
ness it  nmst  be  immediately  refused  if  that  is  his 
intention,  otherwise  the  trader  will  be  held  to 
have  accepted  it." 

Fraudulent  misrepresentation  is  discussed  by 
Mr.  Aitken  in  illuminating  fashion.  He  tells  us 
that  "  a  false  representation  is  fraudulent  when 


it  has  been  made  (i)  knowingly  ;  (2)  without 
belief  in  its  truth,  or  (3)  recklessly,  careless  whether 
it  be  true  or  false  "  ;  and  in  all  these  instances, 
if  a  buyer  can  show  that  he  was  influenced  by  the 
misrepresentations,  contracts  are  declared  null 
and  void. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  innocent  misrepre- 
sentation takes  place.  Then  the  buyer  can  rescind 
the  contract  by  restoring  the  goods.  If  he  cannot 
restore  the  goods  he  has  no  remedy. 

In  connection  with  contracts,  Mr.  Aitken  deals 
with  concerted  attempts  to  "  doctor  "  markets, 
ambiguities  in  the  terms  of  agreements,  and  the 
importance  of  customary  or  trade  terms  in  vm- 
ra  veiling  the  meaning  of  agreements.  These 
customs  must  be  always  compulsory  in  a  district 
or  trade,  and  "  it  has  been  held  competent  to 
prove  that  .  .  .  '  1,000  rabbits  '  meant '  1,200 
rabbits,'  and  that  '  good  barley  '  and  '  fine  barley  ' 
signified  in  the  trade  different  things." 

Other  chapters  in  a  book  which  is  eminently 
handy  for  reference  purposes  deal  with  law  in 
relation  to  conditions  and  warranties,  delivery 
of  the  goods,  acceptance  of  the  goods,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  price,  actions  for  breach  of  contract, 
and  some  special  forms  of  contracts  of  sale. 

Particularly  in  these  dull  days  when  the  steady 
growth  of  the  co-operative  movement  is  leading 
unscrupulous  traders  to  adopt  mean,  underhand 
tactics  to  capture  co-operative  business,  this 
book  should  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  co- 
operative business-man's  library. 

Sydney  R.  Elliott. 


•  "  The  PrincinleR  of  the  Law  of   the  Sale  of  Goods. 
Livingstone,  Edinburgh.    lOs.  6a.  net. 


B.   S. 


The  French  Seamen's  Federation,  one  of  the 
strongest  trade  unions  in  France,  is  now  perfecting 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  to  be  operated  co-operatively  in 
competition  with  the  private-owned  and  profit- 
making  steamship  companies.  The  French 
Government  is  now  disposing  of  its  mercantile 
fleet,  and  the  Seamen's  Federation  proposes  to 
buy  seventeen  of  the  best  vessels,  with  a  tonnage 
of  112,000,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  large  co-operative 
enterprise. 

The  Federation  asserts  that  co-operative  conduct 
of  transportation  is  much  more  efficient  and  ser- 
viceable than  the  present  private-profit  plan  of 
charging  "  all  the  traffic  will  bear."  It  points  to 
the  recent  report  of  the  Commonwealth  Sliipping 
Line  of  the  Australian  Government,  which  has 
maintained  low  rates  and  yet  shows  a  large  profic 
during  the  past  3^ear.  The  co-operative  merchant 
fleet  which  has  been  so  successfully  operated  by  the 
Itahan  Seamen's  Guild  has  also  cut  rates  to  the 
lowest  possible  minimum  consistent  with  good 
wages  and  decent  working  condition^  for  the  men 
who  run  the  ships. 
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PROFIT-SHARING   AS   A 
SOLUTION. 


By    VV.    TUDOR    DAVIES. 


If  there  is  one  cr>-ing  need  more  than  another 
in  the  world  of  connnerce  and  industry  in  these 
days  it  is  a  working  settlement  of  the  differences 
between  capital  and  labour — a  settlement  that, 
paradoxically,  shall  be  both  stable  and  pro- 
gressive. The  negotiators  in  the  coal  dispute 
realised  that  there  nmst  be  an  attempt  to  effect  a 
settlement  which  should  have  some  degree  of 
permanency,  although  the  vital  question  of  the 
cost  of  li\-ing,  the  root  cause  of  the  trouble,  was 
pushed  to  the  background.  A  settlement  is  \-ir- 
tually  no  settlement  when,  Gorgon-like,  one  head 
having  been  hewn  off,  another,  more  hideous,  takes 
its  place.  The  question  of  "  war  to  the  finish  " 
between  two  nuitually  dependent  forces  like  capi- 
tal and  labour  seems  unworthy  of  five  minutes' 
serious  consideration.  It  is  then  a  question  of 
the  best  method  of  approach  to  the  solution  of 
this  urgent  national  problem.  Nationalisation 
has  its  protagonists  and  antagonists,  so  fierce  in 
altercation  that  one  can  only  with  difficulty  see 
the  main  road  for  the  dust  that  the  oratorical  and 
polemical  horses  are  kicking  up.  With  certainty, 
it  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  settled  in  the  space 
of  twelve  months.  The  various  sessions  of  the 
Labour  Copartnership  Congress  have  made  sug- 
gestions along  the  pathway  of  nmtual  understand- 
ing and  co-operation  in  the  various  industries. 

The  pity  is  that  schemes  cannot  be  initiated  free 
and  untramelled  from  prejudice,  with  a  clean  sheet, 
so  to  speak.  Everywhere  it  seems  as  though  the 
cloak  of  suspicion  has  fallen  upon  employer  and 
employee  alike.  If  ever  there  was  a  day  for  the 
practice  of  trust  and  faith,  it  is  now.  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  suggested  that  legislation  should  be  brought 
forward  to  remove  all  technical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  companies  adopting  the  system,  and  the 
creation  of  a  special  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  further,  by  a  study  of  the  problem,  the 
introduction  of  schemes.  The  Whitley  Council  is 
the  nucleus  for  the  introduction  of  schemes  of 
copartnership  on  the  voluntary-  principle.  Un- 
fortunately, these  councils  are  not  wholly  wel- 
comed by  the  worker.  One  of  the  more  enthu- 
siastic speakers  in  the  afore-mentioned  Congress 
stated  that  he  would  like  to  see  each  industry  a 
little  republic  managing  its  own  business.  This  idea 
comes  into  close  contact  with  the  Guild  Socialist. 
The  consumer  then,  in  general,  must  be  under  the 


a?gis  of  a  vast  and  comprehensive  co-operative 
society.  Lord  Emmott  desired  all,  \yorkmen  to 
become  capitalists.  He  again  was  but  suggesting 
the  possible  future  of  the  co-operative  movement 
when  it  fulfils  a  national  function  by  controlling 
all  the  productive  and  distributive  needs  of  the 
country.  There  lies  the  danger,  too,  of  subverting 
the  movement  to  the  uses  and  needs  of  one  class. 
It  is  desired  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  outlook 
for  both  the  director  and  the  directed  will  be 
identical.  It  may  be  a  long  way  off,  but  it  is  truly 
the  ideal.  At  present  the  tendency  in  the  co- 
operative movement  seems  to  be  largely  against 
profit-sharing,  for  at  the  end  of  1918,  of  1,384 
retail  stores  in  existence  only  103  practised  profit- 
sharing.  Yet  in  the  copartnership  conference 
representatives  of  the  movement  are  reported  to 
have  testified  to  the  value  of  this  system.  Its 
attitude  to  its  emplo^-ees  and  to  the  State  nmst 
eventuall}^  be  absoluteh'  defined,  and  the  sooner 
the  better  for  a  movement  which  has  been,  and  is, 
primarily  a  trading  concern. 

In  America,  of  all  the  experiments  to  harmoni.se 
labour  conditions  the  one  which  has  appeared  to 
arrive  at  the  most  satisfactory  results  is  the  vShop 
Council  vSystem.  Wherever  the  interests  of  the 
labourer  are  affected  he  is  represented  in  the 
management  of  the  industry.  Roughly,  the  plan 
provides  for  the  secret  election  by  the  workers  in 
each  shop  of  a  chairman.  These  chairmen  elect 
five  delegates  to  meet  five  representatives  of  the 
employers  in  a  trade  board,  where  all  questions 
that  come  up  are  discussed  and  decisions  arrived 
at  as  to  procedure.  This  is  the  general  »Shop 
Council  System,  but  in  the  garment  trades  the 
principle  of  continuous  negotiation  has  been 
adopted,  with  an  agreement  never  to  let  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  reach  the  point  of  a  strike. 
These  boards  meet  not  occasionally,  but  every 
day,  and  any  trouble  is  immediately  dealt  with. 
The  garment  trades  have  adopted  also  the  pro- 
vision of  what  is  called  an  "  impartial  chairman." 
The  board  elects  an  outsider  of  high  standing,  often 
a  college  president  or  some  able  and  broad-minded 
outside  man  for  this  office.  This  individual  pre- 
sides over  the  Trade  Board,  and  decides  (questions 
%vhen  a  deadlock  arises  between  the  five  members 
representing  the  workers  and  the  five  members 
from  the  employers.  The  result  of  these  opera- 
tions, which  have  now  been  in  existence  several 
years  in  some  of  the  larger  concerns,  has  been  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  high  order  of 
discipline  and  efficiency  and  willing  co-operation 
of  the  men  and  employers.  All  stoppages  and 
interruptions  of  work  and  wilful  violations  of 
rules  have  ceased.  The  result  has  been  good  team- 
work, good  business,  mutual  advantages  and 
mutual  respect. 
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Leakage  Accounts  for  Greengrocery  and  Fish 

Departments/ 


By  W.  WHITTAKER  (General  Manager,  Crompton  Society). 


All  co-operative  officials  will  doubtless  agree 
that  it  is  even  more  necessary  to-day  than  ever 
it  has  been  in  the  past  to  keep  an  efficient  check 
upon  the  retail  value  of  goods  delivered  to  co- 
operative shops,  and  upon  the  retail  value  realised 
for  these  goods  when  they  are  disposed  of  by 
co-operative  employees.  Co-operative  committees 
and  officials  ought  therefore  to  consider  it  a  duty 
of  primary  importance  to  make  it  difficult  for 
employees  to  be  careless,  indifferent,  or  to  mis- 
behave in  any  way  whatever.  ^loreover,  when 
trading  and  leakage  results  are  unsatisfactory,  a 
free  and  open  inspection  of  the  accounts  connected 
therewith  should  be  available  to  the  persons 
immediately  concerned. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  number  of  retail  co-operative  societies  engaged 
in  the  greengrocery  and  fish  businesses  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Unless  ver>'  keen  buying  and 
supervision  obtain  in  these  departments,  they  may 
too  readily  be  considered  burdensome,  unprofit- 
able, and  best  left  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  businesses  are  efficiently  managed,  the}'  will 
soon  become  an  important  factor  in  providing 
members  of  co-operative  societies  with  additional 


officials  should  keep  an  efficient  check  upon  the 
greengrocery  and  fish  departments  of  their 
society  if  these  departments  are  to  be  successful. 

The  primary  object  in  giving  details  of  the 
systems  in  operation  at  Crompton  is  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  further  points  that  will  eventually 
lead  to  a  more  complete  system.  Constructive 
criticism  will  therefore  be  very  much  appreciated, 
and  hearty  thanks  will  be  willingly  given  to 
officials  of  other  co-operative  societies  who  submit 
suggested  improvements  for  consideration. 

The  Crompton  Society  has  a  central  department, 
five  branch  shops,  and  a  motor  fish  and  fruit  van, 
all  specially  fitted  for  retailing  greengrocery  and 
fish.  The  leakage  system  in  operation  permits  of 
separate  records  being  kept  for  the  central  dep't, 
also  for  each  of  the  branches.  The  system  also 
readily  permits  of  weekly  leakage  returns,  and 
profit  and  loss  accounts  being  prepared  if  required. 
It  is  advisable  that  this  should  be  done,  especially 
for  a  period  immediately  after  the  department  has 
been  inaugurated. 

The  following  example  (No.  i)  will  illustrate  the 
method  of  recording  the  retail  leakage  account  at 
the  society's  central  greengrocery  and  fish  depot  :— 


Example  No.  i. 


Dr. 


Retail  Values. 


To  Stock  to  begin   o 

,,    Accounts  owing,  brought  forward    o 

,,    Direct  Fish  Purchases o 

,,    Greengrocery  and  Fruit  Purchases o 

,,   Transfers     from     Other     Departments     and 

Grocery  Warehouse o 

,,   Goods  Advanced  in  Price o 


i     s.  d. 


Retail  Values. 


Cr. 


By  Cash  Receipts    o 

Transfers  to  Branches o 

Goods  Reduced  in  Price     o 

Accounts  Owing     o 

Stock  to  end       o 

Leakage  o 


i    s.    d. 


Total io 


Total    ^o 


valuable  foods  at  fair  prices,  and  thereby  assist  in 
increasing  co-operative  trade,  influence,  and  power 
amongst  co-operators  and  the  public  generalh'. 

The  methods  of  keeping  leakage  accounts  for  the 
greengrocery  and  fish  departments  to  be  described 
in  this  article  are  those  in  operation  in  the  Cromp- 
ton Co-operative  Provident  Society.  Although 
the  officials  of  the  Crompton  vSociety  do  not  contend 
that  their  methods  of  keeping  leakage  accounts  are 
the  best  that  can  be  conceived,  they  do  submit 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  co-operative 


Example  No.  2  illustrates  the  method  adopted 
in  connection  with  the  branches.  Triplicate 
transfer  books  are  used,  ruled  as  example  shown 
at  the  foot  of  the  following  page. 

Two  copies  of  each  page  are  sent  with  the  goods 
to  the  branch  ;  one  is  retained  by  the  branch 
manager  and  one  returned  (signed  by  the  branch 
manager)  to  the  central  depot.  The  other  page  is 
utilised  by  the  office  for  bookkeeping  purposes. 

*This  article  has  been  in  type  for  several  months,  but  has 
been  held  over  owing  to  lack  oif  space. 
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liXAMPLE  No.  2. — Branch  Records. 


Dr. 


Retail  Values. 


i  s- 

To  Stock  to  begin   o  o 

,.    Accounts  owing,  brought  forward o  o 

.,    Transfers    from  Central  Depot.  —  Fish o  o 

Transfers  from  Central  Depot. — (rreengrocery  o  o 
,,    Transfers     from     Other     Departments     and 

Grocery  A\arehouse o  o 

,     Ttoi-Mls  Advanced  in  Price o  o 

Total    lo  o 


Retail  Values. 


By  Cash  Receipts    

Returns  to  Central  Depot 
Goods  Reduced  in  Prices 

Accounts  Owing     

Stock  to  end       

I.,eakage   


Total    io 


Cr. 


/   s.    d. 


o     o     o 


The  question  of  deterniining  how  to  arrive  at  an 
equitable  price  for  wet  fish  and  for  highly-perish- 
able and  choice  fruits  which  should  be  charged  to 
the  central  depfit  and  branches  for  leakage  pur- 
poses is  a  difficult  one.  The  method  adopted  for 
wet  fish  is  as  shown  on  the  sample  delivery  note 
below,  i.e.,  the  whole  fish  price  is  charged 
to  all  branches  at  one-third  on  actual  cost.  The 
retail  price  to  be  charged  to  the  customer  is 
written  in  the  margin  on  the  transfer  sheet.  The 
customer's  price  is  arrived  at  after  allowing 
for  waste  due  to  cleaning  and  unsaleable  por- 
tions. For  example,  hake  and  halibut  average 
approximately,  when  cleaned,  lo  lbs.  to  the 
stone  (14  lbs.).  Cod  fish  average,  when  cleaned, 
8  lbs.  to  the  stone.  Therefore,  if  the  cost 
price  per  stone  was  los.,  and  the  average  weight 
when  cleaned  10  lbs.  to  the  stone,  the  cost  price 
of  saleable  fish  would  average  is.  per  lb.  Add 
one-third  to  this,  and  the  salesman  should  realise 
IS.  4d.  per  lb. 

Example  :  Cost  per  stone  (14  lbs.),  los.  Cost  of 
saleable  fish  when  cleaned,  los.  per  10  lbs.,  plus 


one-third,  should  realise  13s.  4d.  Or  say  halibut 
cost  on  March  21st,  1922,  for  14  lbs.  at  is.  3d., 
17s.  6d.  ;  after  adding  one-third,  it  should  realise 
IS.  8d.  per  lb.,  or  £1  3s.  4d.  Average  10  lbs.  at 
2s.  4d.  per  lb.  =  £1  3s.  4d. 

The  method  in  operation  for  highly-perishable 
and  choice  fruits  is  as  follows  :  The  selling  price 
charged  is  one-third  higher  than  the  cost  price  paid 
for  the  goods.  The  managers  are  instructed  to 
sort  the  goods  into  two  or  three  grades,  and  they 
are  permitted  to  realise  a  higher  price  for  the 
choicest  selection  out  of  any  consignment.  This 
system  of  sorting  prevents  excessive  leakage,  and 
the  displays  in  the  shop  and  windows  are  thereby 
kept  smart  in  appearance.  After  sorting  the  fruit 
it  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  realise  the 
retail  value  charged  in  the  leakage  price  column. 

The  average  per  cent,  of  leakage  in  the  green- 
grocer>^  and  fish  departments  will  invariably  be 
higher  than  in  the  grocery  departments.  The 
leakage  in  the  greengrocery  and  fish  departments 
at  Crompton  vSociety  has  during  the  past  twelve 
months  shown  an  average  of  3  per  cent.  only. 


DELIVERY    NOTE. 


.Society  Limited. 


Carter . 


19 


Goods  delivered  to Branch. 


Dale. 


GOODS. 


Halibut  (retail  price  to  customer,   2s.   4d. 
per  lb.)     


Cwts.l     Qrs. 


IX.B. — The  weight  of  choice  saleable  fish  I 
will  only  average  10  lbs.  as  against  thei 
14  lbs.  charged  for  actual  weight  of  thci 
whole  fish  ;  hence  price  to  customer, 
woidd  realise  10  lbs.  at  2s.  4d. — £1  35.1 
4d. — which  is  exactly  the  amounti 
charged  in  leakage  price  column.  ] 


Received  by 


Lbs. 


I'rice. 


14 


17 


l^eak'ge 
Price. 


Books  ruled  as  above  can  be  obtained  from  the  C.W.S.   Printing  Department. 
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A  General  Manager's  View  of  Some  Aspects  of 
THE  Co-operative  Movement. 


By  W.    J.    BAILEY. 


The  old  conception  of  a  co-operati\'e  society 
was  synom-nious  with  a  very  second-rate  store 
in  a  back  street,  acting  as  purveyors  of  general 
merchandise,  with  no  attempt  at  that  elaboration 
•of  detail  in  cleanliness,  bright  fittings,  and  fixtures 
which  is  in  accord  with  modern  ideas  of  store- 
keeping.  The  very  fact  that  the  class  of  trade 
■done  was  of  a  somewhat  rough  and  ready 
■character,  often  acted  as  a  deterrent  in  securing 
the  ser\'ices  of  practical  men  ;  and  for  a  man  to 
become  the  manager  of  a  co-operative  society,  say 
twenty -five  years  ago,  in  many  places,  was  not 
indicative  of  special  ability  being  recognised  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  a  certain  person  could  be 
secured  at  a  rate  that  would  ensure  a  fairly  high 
dividend  being  paid. 

\Mien  I  think  of  my  first  post  as  manager 
of  a  village  store  at  a  salary  of  26s.  per  week  to 
•commence,  and  review  the  "  rule-of-thumb  " 
methods  (comparatively  speaking)  then  obtaining 
— in  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  countrv'  with 
which  I  had  experience  as  an  assistant — in  shop 
management,  buying,  accounting,  and  fixing 
prices  to  cover  a  dividend  ranging  from  5s.  down 
to  2s.  6d.,  amusement  is  caused  by  the  retrospective 
glance. 

No  wonder  the  competition  of  societies  was  a 
thing  to  be  ignored  from  the  private  traders'  point 
of  view.  Whilst  they  detested  the  system  of 
co-operative  trading,  the}-  could  ver\'  often  afford 
to  treat  it  with  contempt,  as  the  excessive  prices 
charged  to  cover  inefficiency,  and  pay  a  dividend, 
enabled  many  traders  to  obtain  a  good  living  on  a 
small  turnover  b}-  the  simple  expedient  of  slighth- 
underselling  the  stores  ! 

Those  days  are  gone,  and  the  new  conception 
of  a  co-operative  society  (especially  during  the 
past  twelve  j-ears)  is  quite  different.  Instead  of 
back  street  stores  with  grim}-  windows,  interiors 
and  exteriors  aUke  badly  lit,  and  goods  badly 
displayed,  we  have,  in  the  majority  at  least,  credi- 
table, and  occasionally,  palatial  buildings,  with 
goods  of  a  quality  second  to  none  well  displayed, 
fixtures  of  a  modern  tendency,  and  well-lighted 
premises — the  old  type  of  "stores"  being  in  the 
minorit}'. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  under  these  conditions 
the  status  of  a  manager  has  improved,  the  only 
thing  that  still  survives  being  the  ostracism  of 
this  gentleman  b}-  the  local  "  commercial  frater- 


nity," and  often  b}-  those  who  take  to  themselves 
the  name  of  the  "  upper  middle  "  or  "  upper 
classes." 

In  some  places  local  honours  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  manager  of  a  society,  and  he  is 
thus  enabled  to  move  in  these  charmed  circles. 
But,  generally,  he  is  looked  upon  as  being  the 
chief  representative  of  a  system  of  trading  that  is 
"  revolutionary  "  in  its  ideals,  often  credited  with 
opinions  and  aspirations  that  he  does  not  hold, 
and  generally  given  a  wide  berth,  until  a  sub- 
scription to  some  local  charity  is  required.  Then 
he  is  graciously  recognised  as  one  of  the  ' '  business 
men  "  of  the  community  ! 

It  has  been  my  lot  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  groups  of  com- 
mercial gentlemen  in  railway  compartments,  &c., 
and  to  discuss  business  and  the  conmierce  of  the 
country  generally  quite  amicably  with  them  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  I  had  to  divulge  my 
identity  that  one  realised  the  awful  "  stigma  " 
of  being  attached  to  the  co-operative  movement. 

Bearing  on  this,  I  have  in  mind  that  for  some 
years  I  endeavoured  to  get  certain  local  contracts, 
but  it  was  only  during  the  war  that  my  society 
was  able  to  "  get  in."  And  then  the  wide  difference 
in  prices  compared  with  other  tradesmen  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  "  willy  nilly  "  the}-  had  to 
choose  the  "  Co-op." 

I  met  the  local  "  big  wigs  "  on  several  occasions 
after  that,  and  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  and  was  even  told  by  these  people  that 
the  society  I  represented  had  been  quite  misunder- 
stood, and  that  after  all  there  was  a  good  deal  in 
our  claims,  the  net  result  being  that  several  mem- 
bers of  the  body  referred  to  joined  the  local 
society.     This  is  typical  of  the  general  attitude. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the  man  who 
undertakes  the  management  of  a  co-operativ-e 
society  must  be  prepared  to  put  up  with  being 
misunderstood,  and  to  be  "  tabooed  "  by  that 
section  of  the  community  into  which  many  other 
trade  representatives  are  cordially  welcomed. 

That  is  one  aspect  that  I  am  glad  to  say  effects 
me  not  at  all,  and  is  a  matter  of  complete  indif- 
ference ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  some  men  have  been 
impelled  after  a  few  j-ears'  ser\-ice  to  leave  the 
movement  because,  as  they  put  it,  "  there  is  no 
scope."  What  they  really  meant,  to  put  it  plainly, 
was  that  the  movement  did  not  conform  to  their 
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ideas  of '"  dassiuess,"  and  they  could  not  stand  the 
isolation  of  bein^  a  co-operative  niana2;er  ! 

The  co-operative  movement  to-day  is  recognised 
as  a  big  factor  in  the  conunercial  life  of  the  country, 
and  men  not  inferior  in  ability  and  training  are 
selected  to  till  the  responsible  positions  attaching 
thereto.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  co-operative  manager  nuist  of 
necessity  possess  more  than  the  commercial  know- 
ledge essential  to  the  trading  departments,  for 
he  is  called  upon  to  perform  duties  of  an  "  en- 
cyclopaedic "  character.  If  we  compare  the 
various  trades  we  are  "  up  against,"  and  then 
realise  that  for  everyone  of  those  trades  adver- 
tising houses  possess  unique  advantages  because 
of  the  very  fact  that  they  specialise,  we  nmst 
admit  that  the  movement's  progress  calls  for 
congratulation  rather  than  reproach. 

Having  proved  that  commercial  ability  quite 
up  to  the  a\-erage  is  now  found  in  societies,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  no  one  is  more  cognisant 
of  the  weak  places  in  our  armour  than  a  manager 
of  several  years'  experience. 

One  weakness  to  my  mind  in  a  good  many 
societies  is  the  fact  that  control  is  not  sufficiently 
centralised.  When  a  man  is  chosen  to  fill  the 
post  of  general  manager  it  is  presumed  he  possesses 
the  qualifications  necessary-,  and  he  becomes  in 
effect  the  managing  director  of  the  concern.  As 
such,  he  should  have  absolute  control  of  staff, 
for  instance,  and  his  judgment  in  making  engage- 
ments or  dismissals  should  not  be  hampered  by 
aggrieved  persons  either  singly  or  collectively  ap- 
proaching members  of  his  board  to  get  such 
decisions  reversed.  It  must  be  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  majority  of  committees  that  they  loyally 
back  up  the  actions  or  recommendations  of  their 
managers.  But  instances  are  on  record  where 
much  unnecessary'  bitterness  has  been  engendered 
in  oflficials'  minds  by  exceptions  to  this  rule.  As 
a  general  rule  an  official  will  be  quite  prepared  to 
give  good  reasons  for  his  actions,  and  the  point 
I  want  to  make  is  this  :  he  should  be  responsible 
to  on  one  but  his  board.  If  the  manager  feels 
justified  in  any  step  taken,  and  yet  undue  in- 
fluence is  brought  to  bear  to  get  such  step  or 
decision  reversed,  it  will  readih-  be  seen  that 
disciphne  is  in  danger.  Even  in  the  most  demo- 
cratic movement  autocratic  rule  is  often  necessarA-, 
in  the  sense  that  there  must  be  some  person  in 
authority. 

Another  weakness  hes  in  the  fact  that  a 
manager's  trading  results  are  taken  at  too  short 
periods,  particularly  in  places  where  trade  of  a 
spasmodic  or  seasonal  character  prevails.  Our 
rivals  issue  balance  sheets  at  the  end  of  a  3'ear. 
Thus  it  may  often  happen  that  a  period  of  depres- 
sion in  one  part  of  the  year  is  counter-balanced 


by  a  more  prosperous  period  at  another.  Again, 
our  balance  sheets  give  so  nuich  detail  that  the 
least  successful  of  any  of  our  departments  can  be 
made  the  target  of  a  keen  competitor,  with  the 
result  that  difficulties  are  made  greater.  For  this 
reason  I  have  always  been  an  o])ponent  of  depart- 
mental balance  sheets  as  such  being  issued  with 
the  ordinary  balance  sheet.  The  departmental 
balance  sheets  should  certainly  be  available  for 
each  member  of  the  bf)ard,  but  should  not  leave 
the  boardroom.  This  publicity  has  enabled  our 
rivals  to  exploit  the  losses  of  various  societies 
up  and  down  the  country  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
I  have  in  mind  the  instance  of  a  large  society's 
balance  sheet  being  discussed  in  the  train  a  week 
or  two  ago,  and  members  of  the  private  trade 
being  able  to  put  their  finger  on  the  exact  weak- 
nesses of  certain  departments  in  that  society. 
I  say  if  certain  weaknesses  reveal  themselves, 
when  records  are  presented  in  the  boardroom, 
it  is  better  for  our  committees  to  remedy  them 
than  to  publish  the  information  gratuitously. 
Certain  multiple  companj-'s  managers  have 
standing  instructions  to  obtain  the  latest  balance 
sheet  of  the  local  co-operative  society,  and  send  it 
to  head  office  as  soon  as  issued.  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  publicity  attaching  to  trading  results 
cannot  be  avoided  in  the  main,  except  with  regard 
to  the  departmental  sheets  ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  much  of  the  information  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  respecting  the  working 
of  a  co-operative  society  is  very  often  the  result 
of  leakage  of  information  by  the  members  them- 
selves. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  working 
methods  of  a  society.  vStill,  we  have  to  apply 
those  methods  connnercially,  and  the  point  is 
that  weaknesses  are  magnified  by  our  competitors 
whilst  successes  are  ignored. 

Another  aspect  of  the  movement  as  a  whole, 
that  would  appeal  to  me  as  a  rival,  is  the  utter 
lack  of  standardisation  throughout  the  movement, 
e.specially  with  regard  to  the  commodities  we  manu- 
facture for  ourselves  through  the  C.W.vS.  If  you 
read  the  front  page  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Co- 
operative News  "  you  will  find  that  a  writer 
deprecates  charging  a  higher  price  for  a  staple 
commodity  than  the  stocks  of  a  society  warrant, 
explicitly  condemning  it  as  being  used  to  cover 
up  inefificienc}^  in  other  departments.  Yet  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  certain  co-operative  pro- 
ductions are  sold  at  rates  of  profit  varying  from 
15  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  to  make  up  for  lack  of 
profit  in  other  directions  ! 

This  is  unfair  to  the  various  productive  factories 
of  our  movement,  and  a  serious  clog  on  the  progress 
of  such  factories.  Why  should  we,  because  a 
certain  proprietary  brand  of,  say,  baking  powder. 
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yields  only  lo  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  on  returns, 
be  allowed  to  encourage  a  surplus  On  our  own 
makes  of  nearly  50  per  cent.,  simply  because  by 
•eliminating  certain  factors  in  its  production  we 
are  enabled  to  put  it  into  our  stores  much  cheaper 
than  the  other  man  ?  Comparisons  to-day  be- 
tween societies'  balance  sheets  are  often  nullified 
by  the  fact  that  some  societies  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  are  able  to  sell  at  figures  that 
would  be  considered  ridiculous  in  another.  Efficient 
management  would  be  the  more  readil)''  located 
if  standardisation  of  our  prices  as  far  as  possible 
could  be  brought  about,  as  the  factor  determining 
surpluses  wovild  then  more  often  than  not  be  the 
ratio  of  expenses  in  each  area. 

Another  weakness  which  has  revealed  itself 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
movement  cannot  face  with  equanimity  the  trade 
losses  brought  about  by  the  great  slump  in  values. 
I  have  been  compelled  to  change  my  views  respect- 
ing dividend.  I  used  to  assert  that  it  was  my  belief 
that  by  a  sj'stem  of  selling  as  closeh-  as  possible 
to  cost — ^^merely  paying  distributive  and  other 
expenses — it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  do  the 
bulk  of  the  country's  trade.  vSome  of  our  largest 
and  most  prosperous  societies,  however,  have 
recently  found  to  their  cost  that  dividend  still 
reigns  supreme,  and  even  auditors  have  had  to 
cease  using  the  pruning  knife  regarding  stocks, 
in  order  to  satisfy  this  demand,  with  the  result 
that  some  societies  will  take  longer  to  overcome 
their  difficulties  than  others.  Thus  I  am  com- 
pelled to  the  conclusion  that  dividend  cannot  be 
foregone  at  present. 

It  is  here  where  the  managing  official  gets  it 
"  in  the  neck."  It  is  of  no  use  his  trying  to 
explain  in  some  cases  that  trading  conditions  have 
been,  and  in  fact  still  are,  unprecedented,  and  that 
the  depreciation  of  values  is  a  factor  entirely  out 
of  his  control,  ivlembers  are  apt  to  forget  the 
number  of  successful  sheets  he  has  issued,  and 
forget  also  to  give  him  credit  for  the  same  ;  but 
when  adverse  results  are  shown  there  is  no  doubt 
in  their  minds  who  is  the  "  culprit."  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  majorit}'  of  ordinary'  members,  and 
not  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  real  facts. 
When  readingjthe  reports  of  shareholders'  meetings 
in  connection  with  many  large  trading  concerns 
recenth^  I  have  been  struck  by  the  sympathetic 
spirit  shown  the  management.  Only  on  very  rare 
occasions  has  recrimination  been  resorted  to, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  commercial 
training  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  These  business 
men  realise  to  the  full  that  losses  have  been  un- 
avoidable during  the  past  year,  and  that  it  is 
sheer  ignorance  to  blame  those  responsible  for  the 
guidance  of  many  of  these  concerns,  whose  names 
are  household  words.     Members  of  our  societies 


therefore  require  their  commercial  instincts  to  be 
more  developed — this  being  as  necessarj'  as  the 
"  ideals  "  of  which  so  much  is  heard  ! 

During  the  war  years  and  the  rationing  i)eriod 
the  trade  of  societies  artificially  increased  because 
members  who  had  hitherto  spent  very  little  at  their 
own  store  suddenly  realised  they  were  entitled 
to  a  fair  share  of  all  the  connnodities  going,  and 
demanded  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  "  equal 
treatment."  The  writer's  life  during  that  period 
was  not  one  long  dream,  but  one  horrible  night- 
mare. That  was  the  experience  of  every  co-opera- 
tive manager  throughout  the  country. 

When  these  huge  returns  were  duly  noted  on 
the  sales  sheets  many  committees  pointed  out  that 
high  prices  were  responsible  for  such  returns. 
I  am  not  complaining,  or  saying  they  were  not 
correct,  but  man}'  managers  are  finding  it  very 
hard  to-day  to  convince  their  conniiittees  that 
decreased  prices  are  equally  responsible  for  de- 
creased returns  ! 

Now  I  come  to  a  subject  that  will  form  a  bone 
of  contention  with  many — the  political  asjject 
in  its  relation  to  a  co-operative  society.  From  a 
manager's  point  of  view  I  know  of  no  question 
fraught  with  greater  anxiety  for  the  future.  Let 
me  say  here  quite  frankly  that  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  an  alliance  with  any.  jDolitical  part}'.  Up  to 
recent  years  the  movement  was  looked  upon  as 
non-political  and  non-sectarian,  welcoming  equally 
into  its  fold  Conservatives,  Radicals,  Socialists,; 
Churchmen,  Nonconformists,  or  those  of  no  creed, 
at  all.  To  me  the  greatest  test  of  a  person's  co- 
operative sympathies  and  belief  is  the  test  of  his 
or  her  purchases  through  co-operative  channels. 
I  know  of  many  Conservatives  who  are  enthusiastic 
co-operators,  believing  in  the  principle  of  mutual 
trading.  It  is  equalh'  true  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  enthusiastic  Socialists  and  trade  unionists 
who  can  see  no  good  in  a  co-operative  society,  and 
will  never  join  one  or  speak  a  good  word  for  it. 

The  bulk  of  societies'  trade  is  with  the  thrifty 
working  classes,  and  officials  of  societies,  especially 
managers,  have  a  great  responsibility  resting  upon 
them  respecting  the  hard-earned  savings  or  invest- 
ments of  these  people.  In  my  opinion,..it  is  a 
question  whether  we  shall  not,  at  present  at  any 
rate,  do  much  to  imperil  the  stability  of  societies 
by  associating  ourselves  with  any  particular  party. 
We  should  use  every  other  method  to  get  people 
into  membership  with  us,  and  by  education  in  our 
system  of  trading  so  impress  them  with  its  possi- 
bilities that  their  ideas  will  become  more  pro- 
gressive. So  shall  we  ultimately  achieve  our 
object  better  than  by  associating  the  co-operative 
movement  with  any  one  political  party. 

I  am  speaking  as  a  manager,  and  from  that 
standpoint  only,  and  not  with  any  political  bias. 
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haviiiii  come  to  the  conclusion  long  since  that  there 
are  good.  bad.  and  indifferent  exponents  of  every 
political  creed.  I  am  equally  certain  in  my  own 
mind  that  when  a  man  works  for  democrac>' 
as  a  managing  official  through,  or  in  connection 
with,  a  co-operative  society  or  any  other  demo- 
cratic agency  that  has  the  "  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  "  as  its  object,  he  must  be  pre- 
I^ared  to  forego  many  of  the  privileges  or  rights 
he  '■  advocates  "  for  others.  His  leisure  hours 
will  be  few  and  far  between  !  I  am  not  belittling 
any  democratic  movement,  but  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  conceded  that  democracy  is  a  fairly  hard 
taskmaster  for  those  occupying  official  positions. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  the  story  of  the  man 
who  joined  a  newly-formed  co-operative  society, 
and  soon  afterwards  decided  to  leave  it,  at  the 
same  time  going  to  the  store  and  picking  up  the 
counter  scales,  and  walking  off  with  them  as  being 
his  share  !  This  man  is  typical  of  some  members 
to-day  who  look  upon  it  as  their  special  prerogative 
to  find  fault  with  committees,  officials,  and  assis- 
tants at  every  conceivable  opportunity,  forgetting 
the  fact  that  these  employees  and  officials  are  only 
human,  and  whilst  the  ser\-ants  of  the  members 
collectively,  resent  being  treated  as  such  by 
individuals.  The  assistant  is  responsible  to  his 
manager  ;  the  manager  to  his  board  ;  the  board 
to  the  members  in  general  meetings  assembled. 
Surely  that  is  democratic  control,  and  as  near 
perfection  as  can  be— the  rights  of  all  being  guarded 
under  the  system  we  call  "  Co-operation." 


A  COMMUNIST  PROGRAMME. 


The  buyers  attending  the  C.W.S.  Leeds  sale- 
room had  their  annual  picnic  to  Harrogate, 
Blubberhouses  Moor,  and  Ilkley,  on  Tuesday, 
July  4th.  The  saleroom  was  closed  at  noon,  and 
about  I  o'clock  the  smart  and  up-to-date  chara- 
bancs supplied  by  the  City  of  Bradford  Society 
commenced  the  journey. 

In  spite  of  a  ver>'  unpromising  outlook  at  the 
start,  the  party  was  favoured  by  good  weather, 
not  a  drop  of  rain  falling  throughout  the  journey. 

After  tea  (kindly  provided  by  the  C.W.S.) , 
which  was  serv^ed  at  the  Lister's  Arms  Hotel,  at 
Ilkley,  Mr.  Leach  (secretary-  and  manager  of 
Thornton  Society,  and  vice-president  of  the  Leeds 
District  N.C.M.A.)  called  upon  Mr.  Walworth 
fdraperv-  buyer,  Batley  vSociety)  to  move  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  C.W.S.  board  for  their  generosity 
in  providing  tea  on  this  occasion,  and  also  to  Mr. 
Pollard  for  the  admirable  arrangements  he  had 
made,  which  were  eminently  satisfactory.  This 
he  did  in  suitable  terms. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hodgson 
(secretary-  and  manager  of  Great  Horton  Society), 
and  carried  unanimously. 


The  August  number  of  the  "  International. 
Press  Correspondence,"  published  in  Berlin  by 
an  important  Communist  body,  contains  a  state- 
ment of  policy  adopted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Coninuinist  International.  As  few 
co-operative  officials  are  likely  to  see  this  precious- 
publication,  this  progrannne  is  reprinted  here  for 
their  information.  If  it  is  adopted  and  acted  upon 
by  the  "  comrades,"  managers  and  secretaries- 
will  hear  more  of  it  before  they  are  much  older. 
Meanwhile,  verbitm  sat  sapicnti  I  The  programme- 
reads  as  follows  : — 

Decision  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Communis' 
International  on  the  activity  of  the  Communists  in  the 
Co-operative  Movement. 
In  confirmation  of  the  decision  of  the  third  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  co-operative  section- 
of  the  Communist  International,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee states  that  in  most  countries  the  committees  for 
organising  the  activities  of  the  Communists  in  the  co- 
operative movement  have  done  nothing,  and  that  in. 
many  countries  this  work  is  only  carried  on  in  a  sporadic 
and  unorganised  manner.     It  therefore  decides  : — 

For  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  social  treacherous- 
elements  in  the  co-operative  movement,  co- 
operative committees  must  be  formed  by  all 
central  committees  of  the  Communist  parties 
which  \vill  be  charged  with  the  following  tasks  : — 

1 .  To  assemble  ana  organise  all  the  comrades  working. 

in  the  co-operative  movement,  to  keep  a  record_ 
of  the  comrades  engaged  in  this  work,  and  ta 
mobilise  them  by  means  of  party  discipline,  &c. 

2.  To   maintain    through    the    central    committees    a 

permanent  connection  with  the  co-operative 
section  of  the  Communist  International  in  order 
to  obtain  from  it  general  instructions  and  to- 
inform  the  section  on  the  progress  in  the  respec- . 
tive  countries. 

3.  The  next  task  of  the  co-operative  sections  in  the 

various  central  committees  is  to  prepare  for  the 
convocation  of  an  international  conference  ot 
Communist  co-operators  a  week  previous  to- 
the  opening  of  the  fourth  World  Congress  of 
the  Communist  International. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  general  secretary  of  the 
N.U.C.O.  was  interviewing  the  committee  of  a 
society  in  the  South  of  England.  During  the 
course  of  this  interview,  Mr.  vSimpson  quoted  rates 
of  wages  paid  to  co-operative  officials  in  different 
areas,  whereupon  a  member  of  the  board  ejaculated 
"  Surely,  Mr.  Simpson,  you  should  pay  regard  to- 
the  geological  position  of  our  society  !  "  vSince 
his  return  to  Manchester,  Mr.  Simpson  has  bought 
a  big  encyclopdia,  which  is  he  now  studying^ 
in  order  that  at  future  interviews  he  may  be  able 
to  discuss  salaries  in  the  light  of  geological,  geo- 
graphical, biological,  physiological,  psychological,, 
theological,  and  other  important  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge. 
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WAGES  AND   HOLIDAYS, 

HOLIDAYS  AT  WOOLFOLD. 

A  COMPLAINT  having  been  made  that  the  Woolfold 
Co-operative  Society  Ltd.  had  not  put  the  hohday 
clause  into  operation,  the  Secretary  of  the  N.U.C.O. 
sent  a  communication  requesting  that  the  agree- 
ment should  be  adopted  in  its  entirety.  Failing 
to  get  a  reply,  after  waiting  for  three  weeks, 
another  letter  was  sent. 

In  replying  to  this  communication,  the  society 
sent  copies  of  resolutions  passed  by  their  com- 
mittee.    The  resolutions  read  as  follows  : — 

July  (>th. — That  the  manager  and  secretary's  wages 
be  reduced  according  to  the  scale  from  date, 
and  that  the  question  of  extended  holidays  be 
not  entertained. 

July  2oth. — That  the  committee  cannot  see  their 
way  to  alter  their  decision  of  July  6th  re  officials' 
holidays. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  committee 
of  this  society  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  that 
part  of  an  agreement  which  would  appear  to  be 
to  their  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  refusing 
to  accept  that  part  which  might  be  considered 
advantageous  to  the  other  side. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  refer  to  extended 
holiday's,  it  seems  that  they  have  not  been  keeping 
abreast  with  the  times,  or  they  should  have  known 
that  the  arrangement  referring  to  annual  holidays 
was  included  in  the  agreement  of  last  year. 

The  N.U.C.O.  believes  that  an  agreement  should 
be  accepted  fully  by  both  sides,  and  with  this  end 
in  view  has  asked  the  committee  of  Woolfold 
Society  to  receive  a  deputation  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  the  hope  that  a  settlement  will  be 
reached.  Failing  a  satisfactory  settlement,  the 
matter  will  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Co-operators  and  Trade  Unionists. 


PROPOSED  REDUCTION  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Notice  has  been  received  from  Southampton 
to  the  effect  that  the  local  societ}'  proposes  to 
reduce  officials'  wages  because  of  a  decrease  in 
turnover.  A  reduction  of  this  nature  would  have 
been  quite  in  order  had  the  society  been  in  the 
position  of  operating  in  its  entirety  a  wages  scale 
based  on  annual  turnover.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  society  has  recently  reduced  wages  apart 
from  the  question  of  turnover. 

While  the  N.U.C.O.  does  not  object  to  reduc- 
tions which  come  automatically,  as  a  result  of  a 
scale,  there  is  a  decided  objection  to  wages  being 
reduced  along  with  those  of  other  employees  be- 


cause of  a  decreased  turnover.  The  wages  being 
paid  at  vSouthampton  meantime  to  the  officials 
are  less  than  what  they  would  be  entitled  to  if 
they  were  paid  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
wages  scale. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  an  interview 
with  the  committee,  when  the  General  vSecretary 
will  be  present  to  state  the  case  and  endeavour 
to  secure  an  amicable  arrangement  satisfactory 
to  both  sides. 

PRODUCTIVE  SECRETARIES  AND  CASHIERS. 

The  negotiations  which  have  been  going  on 
between  the  N.U.C.O.  and  the  representatives, 
of  the  productive  societies  regarding  the  adoption 
of  a  wages  scale  in  respect  of  secretaries  and 
cashiers  have  so  far  not  borne  fruit.  The  position 
now  is  that  the  societies'  representatives  have 
rejected  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  N.U.C.O., 
and  have  also  intimated  that  they  have  no  alter- 
native proposals  to  submit. 

The  matter  will  be  the  subject  of  further  con- 
sideration b}'  the  officials  concerned  in  the  near 
future.  If  a  satisfactory  settlement  cannot  be 
reached  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  this  matter 
also  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  Co-operators  and 
Trade  Unionists. 


C.W.S.  TRAVELLERS. 

Arising  out  of  the  action  of  the  C.W.S.  board, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  wages  of  travellers,  in 
common  with  those  of  other  officials,  were  recently 
reduced,  a  meeting  with  its  wages  committee 
took  place  some  time  ago.  It  is  not  stating  it  too- 
strongly  to  say  that  the  outcome  of  that  meeting 
is  regarded  as  highly  unsatisfactory  by  the  travel- 
lers concerned.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was 
duly  reported  to  the  executive  of  the  Travellers'" 
Association,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  further 
meeting  with  the  C.W.S.  board  should  be  arranged. 
Arrangements  for  this  interview  are  in  process. 


NORTHERN  SECTION. 

A  COMMUNICATION  has  been  received  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Northern  Section  Wages  Council 
intimating  their  intention  to  seek  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages  of  officials  employed  by  the 
societies  in  the  Northern  Section.  No  definite 
proposals  have  so  far  been  made.  Arrangements 
for  a  preliminary  meeting  between  the  parties 
concerned  are  now  being  discussed. 


MEM.  FOR  MANAGERS. 


Naughty  little  cuss  words, 
Such  as  "  dash  "  and  "  blow. 

Quite  as  much  as  wuss  words. 
Point  the  way  below. 
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DRY 
SALTED. 


MARSH    AND    BAXTER    LIMITED. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND   BRIERLEY   HILL 


WRITE  TO-DAY   FOR 'LISTS  OF  SUMMER    SPECIALITIES. 
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EACH  FOR  ALL 
ALL  FOR  EACH 


THIS 

WELL-KNOWN 
CO-OPERATIVE 
BRAND 


MEN'S 
BOOTS 


IS     A     GUARANTEE     OF     QUALITY 
AND    RIGHT  LABOUR    CONDITIONS. 


MADE  BY 


The   CROMPTON    BOOT 
Manufacturers  •  Limited, 

"I    &    U  "    \\^orks, 
DESBOROUGH. 


Co-operative  Printing 
Society  Ltd., 

118,   Corporation   Street,  Manchester. 

Branches  :  RuTHFRFORD  St.,  Newcastlf-on-Tyne. 
Tudor  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 

Printers,  Stationers, 
AND  Bookbinders. 

SHOP  PAPERS.  BAGS.   6c. 


The  Most   Up-to-date   Check   System 

"  FIELDING  -WOOD. » 

Also  "  ECCLES."  "  CLIMAX,"  an!  others. 

"SIMPLEX  "  SYSTEM,  for  Penny  Banks. 

ENQUIRIES  INVITED. 


These  are  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  Goods  we  supply. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to  quote  for  any  style  oi 
quantity  of 

Paper  Bags,  (machine  or  handmade),  Carrier  Bags, 
Boxes,  Wrapping  Paper,  Billheads,  Memoran- 
dums, Ledgers,  Customers'  Books,  Van  Delivery 
Books,   &c.,  &c. 

Prices  and  Qiiota/ioiis  from  : — 

HOVIS   PUBLICITY  WORKS, 

MACCLESFIELD. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMUNICATIONS.— //ems  of  information, 
correspondence,  and  articles  dealim^  with  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  co-operative  officials  are  invited,  and  will  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  Editorial  Board.  Editorial 
communications  should  be  addres'^ed  '■  Editorial  Depart- 
ment, Co-operative  Official,  Holyoaks  House, 
Hanover  Street,  Manchester. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. — Full  information  relating  to  charges 
for  advertising  space  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
Co-operative  Official,  Holyoake  House,  Hanovtr 
Street,  Manchester. 

.POSTAL  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— The  Co-operative 
Official  will  be  published  durint;  the  first  iveek  in  each 
month,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Kini^dom  at  the  rate  of  3.5.  per  year  :  suiele 
copies,  2>d.  Address  -'  The  Publisher,  Co-operative 
Official,  Holyoake  House,  Hanover  Street,  Man- 
chester. 


It  is  a  coninion  thing  nowada}-s  tor  Labour 
politicians  and  other  working-class  leaders  to 
attack  Big  Business  in  the  strongest  language 
they  can  command.  Big  Business,  which  is  said 
to  have  the  government  in  its  hand  and  the  Prime 
Minister  in  its  pocket,  is  b}'^  them  denounced  as  a 
thief  and  a  tyrant,  a  rogue  and  a  robber,  an  enemy 
of  the  People,  and  a  danger  to  the  vState.  It  is 
commonly  held  responsible  for  almost  every  ill 
from  which  poor  men  and  women  suffer  at  this 
present  time.  Dear  bread  and  bad  housing,  low 
wages  and  unemployment,  poverty  and  crime, 
war  and  famine — these  and  a  thousand  other  evils 
are  often  said  to  be  worse  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  because  trade  and  industry,  commerce 
and  manufacture,  banking  and  finance  are  directed, 
managed,  and  controlled  in  the  interest  of  Big 
Business. 

Doubtless  Big  Business  v/ill  have  much  to  answer 
for  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  It  may  not  be  as 
black  as  it  is  painted,  but  certainly  it  is  not  white. 
Even  if  the  competitive  system  is  less  evil  than 
some  co-operators  declare  it  to  be  nothing  can  be 
said  in  exculpation  of  monopoly.  Trusts  and 
combines,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called, 
are  simply  agencies  for  plundering  the  consuming 
public.  Their  existence  in  society  is  a  perpetual 
menace  to  the  public  welfare,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  more  than  one  country'  steps  have 
been  taken  to  suppress  them  forcibly  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Yet  wise  men  should  be  careful  to 
distinguish  between  the  methods  of  Big  Business 
and  the  work  of  the  big  men  in  business,  who  are 
the  true  creators  and  makers  of  almost  ever>' 
industry  by  which  the  masses  of  the  workers 
live  and  thrive. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  business  career  of 
the  late  Lord  Northcliffe,  against  whom  so  many 
little  journalists  were  always  pleased  to  rail. 
Northcliffe  was  undoubtedlv  a  big  man — a  business 
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genius — one  who  had  tireless  energy,  a  strong  will, 
and  a  creative  mind.  It  is  easy  to  assert  that  he 
corrupted  the  public  mind  and  destroyed  the 
intelligence  of  thousands  of  readers  whose  thoughts 
fed  on  no  mental  pabulum  other  than  that  supplied 
by  ■■  Comic  Cuts  "'  and  the  "  Daily  ^lail,"  and  it 
is  perfectly  true  that  as  a  newspaper  proprietor 
he  grew  rich  quickly  because  he  had  the  wit  to 
j)erceive  that  a  great  majority-  of  the  jieople  who 
inhabit  Britain  may  still  justly  be  classified  as 
being  "  mostly  fools."  But  Northcliffe  created 
the  cheap  press  ;  he  made  reading  popular  ;  he 
built  up  a  great  business  ;  while  his  organising 
genius  provided  work  and  bread  for  a  large  arnn- 
of  honest  labourers.  Above  all,  he  revealed  the 
immense  possibilities  of  teaching  and  educating 
the  masses  through  the  daily  press,  even  if  he  did 
not  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  press  that 
he  himself  controlled. 

Lord  Northcliffe  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  really 
big  men  who  carry  the  modern  world  on  their 
shoulders.  It  is  men  such  as  he  who  do  actually 
organise  the  business  of  nations  and  maintain  the 
life  of  society.  Such  men  are  rare  ;  and  only  a 
\-er>-  few  in  even.'  generation  stand  out  thus  above 
the  mass  as  leaders  and  makers,  organisers  and 
creators  of  productive  industr\-.  It  is  such  men 
as  Leverhulme  and  Rhondda,  Macara  and  Carnegie, 
Ball  in  and  Henn.'  Ford,  who  open  the  factories, 
build  the  railways,  create  the  markets,  and  keep 
the  wheels  of  trade  and  industr>-  moving  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  They  do  so.  primarily,  of 
course,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lucky  owners  of 
capital  ;  but  they  none  the  less  serve  the  whole 
community  and  enrich  the  earth  as  they  call  new 
wealth  into  existence. 

Ever\'  co-operative  official  ought  therefore  to 
study  the  character  and  work  of  the  big  men  who 
organise  all  the  important  business  of  the  world. 
In  doing  so,  each  would  be  forced  to  consider  many 
difficult  problems  that  lie  at  the  root  of  every 
proposal  to  re-organise  society.  Co-operators, 
like  others  who  desire  to  change  the  form  and 
structure  of  human  society,  are  professed  believers 
in  democracy.  They  admit  the  right  of  all  to  rule, 
and  in  practice  already  direct  and  control  their 
business  through  committees  and  cabinets  popu- 
larly elected,  and  answerable  to  the  mass  for  their 
success  or  failure  as  administrators.  Most  co- 
operators  are  so  firmly  attached  to  democratic 
ways  and  methods  of  government  that  they  never 
stop  to  inquire  whether  those  ways  and  methods 
form  the  best  and  most  efficient  system  of  con- 
ducting business.  Hven  when  they  do  not  openly 
declare  that  a  majority  of  electors  is  omniscient, 
they  most  steadfastly  believe  that  a  management 
committee  must  be  omnipercipient  I 

Yet  it  seems  certain  that  big  men  of  the  type  of 


Alfred  Harmsworth  and  Henry  Ford  ought  not 
to  be  subject  to  the  little  men  who  constitute  the 
larger  part  of  mankind.  It  is  difficult  to  envisage 
these  great  captains  of  industry  coming  iat  the  call 
of  a  consumers'  committee  or  obeying  the  orders 
of  men  in  the  workshop.  vSuch  men  do  not  will- 
ingly obey  orders  ;  their  function  in  society  is 
to  direct  the  labour  of  others  ;  and  it  would  be 
mere  folly  and  waste  of  organising  power  to  pen 
their  creative  genius  within  any  code  of  peddling 
rules  or  set  of  trumpeiry  regulations.  Their  power 
to  create  wealth  by  organising  industry  springs 
in  fact  from  their  liberty  to  do  as  they  please. 
vSliorn  of  that  freedom  they  would  be  as  helpless 
as  Samson  was  after  his  locks  had  been  trimmed 
by  Delilah.  Democracy  is  a  great  idea ;  but 
every  genius  is  a  living  challenge  to  the  truth  of 
democratic  principles.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
really  big  man  would  find  room  for  developing  his 
powers  and  exercising  his  talents  in  the  con- 
sumers' co-operative  movement  as  it  is  now  or- 
ganised. If  genius  appeared  in  a  co-operative 
society  it  would  inevitably  be  coniipelled  to  break 
its  way  out  into  a  larger  freedom. 

So  far,  co-operators  have  had  no  real  cause 
to  vex  their  minds  with  questions  of  this  sort. 
Hitherto  the  co-operative  movement  has  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  come  into  direct  conflict  with  Big 
Business.  The  principal  industries,  the  great 
staples,  have  as  yet  hardly  been  touched  by  co- 
operative societies.  Mining  and  smelting,  ship- 
building and  engineering,  spinning  and  weaving 
are  industries  almost  untouched  by  consumers' 
organisations,  and  co-operative  managers  and 
secretaries  are  not  yet  obliged  to  measure  their 
wits  against  those  of  the  really  big  men  who  are  in 
business  to-day.  Nevertheless  the  time  is  coming 
when  co-operators  will  be  obliged  either  to  confess 
their  inabihty  to  organise  the  greater  industries 
or  to  challenge  the  big  men  on  their  own  ground- 
It  is  clear  that  the  future  of  Consumers'  Co- 
operation as  a  business  organisation  depends  upon 
its  power  to  attract  and  retain  the  services  of  the 
great  organisers,  the  master  minds,  the  born 
captains  of  industry.  If  it  fails  to  secure  the 
ser\-ices  of  the  really  big  men,  the  co-operative 
movement  will  never  be  able  to  drive  its  com- 
petitors out  of  the  field,  for  the  loyalty  of  members 
and  purchasers  cannot  possibly  supply  the  initia- 
tive, the  driving  force,  which  such  men  possess. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  real  problem  to  which  co- 
operative leaders  and  thinkers  should  now  turn 
their  attention.  If  they  do  so,  they  will  discover 
that  men  develop  capacity  as  they  are  given  free- 
dom and  responsibility,  and  they  will  in  time  under- 
stand why  the  most  efficient  society  is  that  which 
gives  its  responsible  officials  the  biggest  salaries^ 
the  largest  powers,  and  the  fullest  freedom. 
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A   CHAPTER    IN 
CO-OPERATIVE    HISTORY. 


By    T.    W.     MERCER. 


It  is  now  recognised  that  the  Consumers'  Co- 
operative Movement  was  not  firmly  established 
until  the  "  dividend-on-purchase "  system  had 
been  adopted  by  co-operative  societies.  Before 
the  principle  of  dividing  trading  surpluses  among 
members  in  proportion  to  their  purchases  was 
generally'  approved  co-operative  societies  grew  but 
slowly.  Thereafter,  Co-operation  spread  as 
rapidly  as  a  prairie  fire.  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  has 
pointed  out  that  "  dividend  on  purchase  "  was 
"  pregnant  with  a  complete  system  of  co-operative 
industry-  "  ;*  from  it  a  score  of  national  co-opera- 
tive movements  sprang  into  being  before  the  close 
of  the  last  centur>' ;  while  its  almost  universal 
acceptance  by  co-operators  in  ever}'  land  to-day 
justifies  the  hope  that  it  will  ultimately  become 
the  basis  of  a  world-wide  system  of  co-operative 
exchange  and  commerce. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  its  practical  importance 
and  its  deep  economic  significance,  comparatively 
little  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  "  dividend-on- 
purchase  "  S3'stem.  Old  traditions  die  hard  in 
democratic  movements  ;  and  although  several 
writers  on  Co-operation  have  made  it  clear  that 
Charles  Howarth  was  not  the  first  to  propose  its 
adoption,  most  people  still  believe  that  members 
of  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers'  Society  were 
the  first  co-operators  to  receive  dividends  on  their 
purchases.  Historically  that  belief  is  no  better 
founded  than  many  another  popular  superstition  ; 
and  while  it  may  now  be  impossible  to  prove 
exactly  when  and  where  "  dividend  on  purchase  " 
originated,  it  is  possible  to  bring  together  a  number 
of  facts  which  throw  light  on  the  aims  and  methods 
of  the  first  co-operative  trading  associations.  What 
follows  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  attempt 
to  write  one  important  chapter  in  the  historv^  of 
the  consumers'  co-operative  movement. 


Undoubtedly  the  nature  of  the  economic  advan- 
tages immediately  obtainable  by  joint  purchasing 
was  perceived  and  well  understood  bj-  poor  con- 
sumers many  3'ears  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Poorh'-paid  workers,  who  then  saw  how 
their  purchasing  power  could  be  increased  by  col- 
lective buying,  made  various  attempts  to  eliminate 
middlemen  whose  profits  were  added  to  the  cost 
of  all  they  ate  or  wore. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  attempts  was 

*  "Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain,"  pase  67. 


that  made  in  1769  by  niembers  of  the  Penwick 
Weavers'  Society,  who  then  decided  "  to  take  what 
money  we  have  in  our  box  and  buy  what  victwal 
may  be  thought  necessary  to  sell  for  the  benefit  of 
our  society."*  vSimilar  experiments  in  joint  pur- 
chasing were  shortly  afterwards  made  by  workers 
living  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  habit 
of  co-operation  in  buying  goods  was  later  en- 
couraged by  those  members  of  the  vSociety  for 
Bettering  the  Condition  and  Increasing  the  Com- 
forts of  the  Poor  who,  about  1800,  opened  "  village 
shops  "  in  many  villages  and  small  country  towns. 

These  early  forms  of  consumers'  co-operation 
had  little  economic  importance,  and  practically  no 
ethical  value.  Economists  of  the  present  day 
profess  to  discover  in  them  the  first  beginnings  of 
the  modern  co-operative  movement,  but  such  joint 
purchasing  was  probably  never  intended  to  be  or 
to  become  an\i;hing  more  than  a  cheap  way  of 
filling  empt}'  stomachs.  When  the  stomachs  had 
been  filled  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done. 

Nor  were  the  other  experiments  in  consumers' 
co-operation  made  about  the  same  time  very 
different  from  these  in  their  ultimate  purpose.  It 
is  true  the  corn  mills  established  at  Hull  and  else- 
where were  intended  to  ser\'e  two  ends,  for  those 
who  started  them  hoped  thereby  to  secure  supplies 
of  pure  flour  at  low  prices  ;  but  as  these  mills  were 
promoted  partly  by  Christian  philanthropists  and 
other  charitably-disposed  persons  it  is  difficult  to 
regard  them  as  being  truly  co-operative. 

Possibly  the  "  government  men  "  employed  in 
Devonport  dockyard  who  established  the  old 
"  Contract  "  in  that  town  in  1815  were  the  first 
to  entertain  a  notion  of  "  dividend  on  purchase." 
The  trading  surpluses  of  this  society,  which  sup- 
plied both  flour  and  bread,  were  distributed  in 
kind,  each  member  taking  his  di\'idend  in  the  form 
of  quarterns  of  meal  or  flour.  From  1826,  too,  the 
VictualHng  Society  at  Lennoxtown,  in  StirHng- 
shire,  practised  a  method  of  dividing  its  trading 
profits  among  its  members,  partly  in  proportion 
to  their  shareholding  and  partly  in  proportion  to 
their  purchases,  for  its  sixth  article  prescribed 
that: 

The  criterion  by  which  members  shall  be  entitled  to 
draw  profits  is  :  When  the  consumpt  for  six  months  is 
under  the  stock,  to  be  rated  by  the  consumpt  ;  and  when 
the  consumpt  is  above  the  stock,  to  be  rated  by  the  stock, 
observing  that  one-fourth  constitute  the  stock.    .     .   .  &c.t 

*  "  Wholesale  Co-operation  in  Scotland,"  by  J.  A.  Flanagan, 

page  441. 

+  "  Memoirs  of  a  Century,"  by  J.  A.  Flanagan,  page  131. 
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Other  examples  showing  that  associated  con- 
sumers were  thus  early  feeling  their  way  towards 
a  new  system  of  dividing  trading  profits  might  be 
cited.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  the 
activities  of  these  earlier  associations  were  informed 
by  no  large  social  purpose  and  inspired  b\-  no 
vision  of  a  regenerated  society.  Their  aim.  in  the 
langxiage  of  the  men  of  Ivennoxtown,  was  to  pro- 
vide poor  people  "  with  the  dilTerent  necessaries 
of  life  at  the  cheapest  and  easiest  terms."  Con- 
sumers' co-operation  did  not  become  truly  co- 
operative in  spirit  until  the  philosophy  of  "  ]\Iutual 
Co-operation  and  I'nited  Interests  "  taught  by 
Owen  and  his  friends  was  accepted  by  enlightened 
workers  as  a  new  social  gospel. 

(To  be  continued). 


NORTHERN    MANAGERS    IN 
CONFERENCE. 


AMERICAN    LABOUR   AND 
CO-OPERATION. 


At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Labour  Party,  held  in  July,  a  new  political  "  plat- 
form "  was  adopted.  Incorporated  in  this  plat- 
form was  the  following  resolution,  which  shows 
that  American  workers  are  at  last  beginning  to 
understand  the  value  of  consumers'  co-operation  : — 

Whereas,  the  workers  of  America  have  created 
powerful  trade  unions  to  protect  their  interests 
as  producers,  and 

Whereas,  the  real  w-ages  are  determined  by  pur- 
chasing power  which  vitally  affects  the  interests 
of  the  workers  in  their  capacity  as  consumers,  and 

Whereas,  speculators,  middlemen,  and  all  hand- 
lers who  render  no  useful  service,  tend  to  depress 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages  by  exploiting 
the  workers  at  the  point  of  consumption,  and 

Whereas,  the  workers  have  organised  a  world- 
wide movement  known  as  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, which  aims  to  eliminate  all  such  waste  in 
distribution,  thereby  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages  ;    now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved, — That  this  convention  gives  its  hearty 
endorsement  to  the  co-operative  movement  and 
urges  our  members  and  supporters  to  affiliate 
with  this  important  arm  of  the  labour  movement. 


A  DEPUTATION  comprising  Mr.  C.  W.  Xewbold 
and  the  General  Secretan,-  recently  met  a  productive 
society  regarding  their  action  in  dismissing  their 
manager  with  inadequate  notice.  It  appears  that 
the  society  elected  to  pay  the  manager  a  certain 
sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  notice.  On  the  matter 
being  reported  to  the  X.U.C.O.,  it  was  felt  that  the 
amount  paid  in  lieu  of  notice  was  inadequate.  A 
settlement  was  reached  by  the  society  agreeing  to 
pay  an  additional  sum  of  £^^. 


A  sri;ci.\i,  meeting  of  the  Northern  branch,. 
N.C.IM.A.,  was  held  recently  in  Newcastle,  at 
which  its  members  were  invited  to  express  their 
opinion  of  the  proposed  group  life  assurance 
scheme,  and  also  their  ^•iews  concerning  the  pro- 
posal that  the  retail  price  of  certain  articles  should 
be  fixed  b}-  the  C.W.S. 

Mr.  F.  Knox,  who  presided,  in  opening  the 
meeting,  stated  that  as  the  question  of  fixed 
prices  was  being  freely  discussed  in  the  co-operative 
press,  managers  should  decide  what  policy  tO' 
adopt,  v'^teps  had  already  been  taken  to  fix  the 
prices  of  certain  classes  of  goods,  and  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  system  would  shortly  be  extended 
to  cover  other  kinds  of  co-operative  productions 
also.  After  stating  what  had  transpired  at  con- 
ferences of  representatives  of  the  N.C.M.A.  and 
the  C.W.S. ,  Mr.  Knox  said  that  he  was  in  favour 
of  the  system  of  fixed  prices. 

Following  the  chairman's  opening  remarks, 
a  long  discussion  took  place,  many  speakers  saying 
that  it  was  not  clear  what  was  wanted  b}'  the 
C.W.S.  Several  managers  said  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  establish  consultative  committees  of 
managers  to  consider  the  best  methods  of  supply- 
ing goods  to  suit  local  conditions  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Others  were  unwilling  to  express 
a  decided  opinion  until  more  definite  information, 
was  forthcoming. 

Eventually  those  present  passed  a  resolution 
instructing  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Managers' 
Association  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  interview 
the  C.W.S.  directors,  and  to  request  an  answer 
from  them  in  writing  stating  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  directors  to  establish  purely 
advisor}-  committees  or  committees  competent 
to  fix  retail  prices  in  given  areas. 

Several  speakers  complained  that  the  Northern 
District  Association  had  received  no  official  com- 
munication on  the  subject  from  the  National 
Executive  Council  or  from  the  C.W.S.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  meetings  at  which  the  (jues- 
tion  had  been  di.scussed  by  representatives  of 
the  two  bodies  had  been  of  an  informal  character. 

Afterwards  the  meeting  dealt  with  the  proposed 
group  life  assurance  scheme,  which  was  generally 
approved. 

Northern  managers,  it  may  here  be  said,  were 
among  the  first  to  congratulate  Mr.  E.  J.  Revell 
on  completing  fifty  years  of  service  with  the 
Newcastle  vSociet3^  Mr.  Revell  has  now  been 
general  manager  of  that  important  society  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  its  present  prosperity  is 
largely  due  to  him. 
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THE   TRADE    UNIONS 
CONGRESS. 

Disraeli  made  the  important  discovery  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  voters  did  not 
necessarily  mean  an  increase  in  the  strength  of 
the  attack  on  class  power.  During  the  last  year 
there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  trade  imion 
membership.  In  1920  the  Trade  Unions  Con- 
gress represented  6,505,482  workers  ;  in  1921, 
6,416,510.  This  year  the  figure  is  5,127,308.  This 
reduction  is  a  serious  fact,  but  it  is  easy  to  ex- 
aggerate its  moral  significance  and  effect.  In 
1915  the  figure  was  2,682,357.  Would  anybody 
say,  looking  back  on  the  last  seven  years,  that 
this  great  and  rapid  growth  of  trade  unionism 
during  the  war  represented  an^'thing  like  an 
equivalent  increase  in  its  power  ?  On  the  con- 
trary. It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  period  of 
history  in  which  trade  unionism  has  suffered 
greater  reverses  than  the  reverses  that  have  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession  since  the  3'ear  1919. 
The  most  superficial  survey  of  the  facts  is  enough 
to  make  it  clear  that  for  certain  purposes  a  trade 
union  may  actually  be  the  weaker  for  additions 
to  its  membership.  This  was  true  to  some  extent 
of  the  growth  of  trade  unionism  in  the  war.  No 
doubt  a  good  proportion  of  the  trade  unionists 
who  joined  during  the  war  were  women,  who  have 
now  left  their  industrial  occupations,  and  the 
remarkable  drop  in  the  figures  of  the  Workers' 
Union  (half  a  million  in  1920,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  in  1921)  is  partly  explained  in  this  way. 
But  it  denotes  also  the  abandonment  of  trade 
unionism  among  the  agricultural  workers  in  cer- 
tain counties,  where  there  was  a  rally  in  the  years 
of  the  war  and  the  first  year  of  the  peace  that 
recalled  the  missionary  enthusiasm  of  the  daj^s  of 
Arch.  The  effective  strength  of  a  trade  union 
depends  in  the  last  resort  on  the  ratio  between  the 
practising  trade  unionists  and  the  sleeping  trade 
unionists  in  its  ranks.  When  the  preponderance  of 
the  second  sort  passes  a  certain  point,  the  union 
becomes  weaker  as  its  members  increase.  Friends 
and  opponents  alike  often  overlook  this  truth,  and 
they  think  that  the  mere  enrolling  of  men  and 
women  w^hose  hearts  and  interests  are  not  seri- 
ously engaged  in  the  concerns  or  the  fortunes  of 
their  union  creates  an  arm}-.  There  is  all  the 
difference  between  a  body  in  which  a  sense  of 
common  purpose  is  strong  and  general  and  one  in 
which  it  is  weak  and  only  found  here  and  there. 
Trade  unions  are  like  the  modern  tow^n  or  the 
modern  »State.  To  understand  their  difficulties  it 
is  better  to  study  Graham  Wallas's  "  Human 
Nature  in  Politics  "  than  the  simple  and  lucid 
analysis  of  the  Utilitarians. 


Could  the  trade  unions  have  cut  a  less  melan- 
choly figure  in  the  last  three  years,  or  were  cir- 
cumstances too  strong  even  for  the  wisest  and 
most  far-sighted  statesmanshij)  ?  What  is  their 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  million-and-a- 
half  unemployed  men  and  women  who  walk  the 
streets,  for  the  catastrophic  fall  of  miners'  wages, 
for  the  weakness  of  the  engineering  unions,  for 
the  loss  of  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board,  and  for 
the  other  disasters  that  have  overtaken  the 
working-class  world  ?  No  sensible  obser\'er  would 
deny  that  the  main  responsibility  falls  on  the 
Government.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  peace  and  Mr. 
Churchill's  wars  stand  out  as  the  great  disturbing 
causes.  If  our  Ministers  had  had  the  imagination 
and  courage  to  play  at  Paris  the  part  that  Wellington 
and  Castlereagh  played  when  Europe  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  France,  we  should  have  escaped  the  worst 
of  our  disasters.  If  they  had  been  straightforward 
and  less  concerned  with  party  tactics  in  handling 
the  big  industrial  issues  of  the  last  four  years,  our 
industries  would  be  in  better  circumstances,  and 
they  would  have  less  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  sullen  civil 
war.  As  for  the  eniplo3-ers,  their  want  of  fore- 
sight and  of  generosity — so  conspicuous,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  conduct  of  the  engineering  dispute 
— has  created  a  bitterness  that  sooner  or  later 
will  find  a  fatal  opportunity.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  trade  unionists,  as  the}'  read  the  criticisms 
flung  at  them  in  certain  newspapers,  and  note 
how  the  criminal  blunders  of  polic}-  for  which 
they  are  suffering  are  condoned  or  applauded,  are 
tempted  to  put  all  the  blame  on  others.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  untenable  judgment.  The  trade 
unions  have  been  faced  with  difficulties  and 
problems  that  would  have  taxed  statesmen  and 
leaders  of  exceptional  power,  character,  and  ex- 
perience, and  the}'  have  been  no  match  for  them. 
The  establishment  of  a  General  Council,  with  its 
thirty-two  elected  representatives,  is  an  attenijDt 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  trade  unions  by  im- 
proving their  general  organisation  ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Clynes  points  out,  the  great  quantity  and  con- 
fusion of  unions  and  federations  involved  in  any 
big  dispute  make  it  ver}'  difficult  to  give  effective 
power  to  such  a  body. 

There  is  a  difficulty  that  goes  deeper  than  this 
difficulty  of  organisation,  though  the  two  are 
related.  It  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Walker's  presi- 
dential address,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  choice 
before  the  workers  as  challenge  or  surrender  to 
capitalism.  When  men  are  fighting,  and  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  fighting  in  an  atmosphere 
of  bitter  grievance,  they  talk  hke  this  in  abso- 
lutes. But  Mr.  Walker' knows  that  if  a  Labour 
Government  were  returned  to-morrow  it  would 
not  pursue  an}'  such  clear-cut  policy  as  these 
words    suggest.     There     woukl     be     no     general 
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measure  confiscating  wealth  or  nationalising  all 
the  industries  of  the  country.  Does  anybody 
suppose  that  the  engineering  industry  and  the 
cotton  industry  would  be  turned  into  State  indus- 
tries ?  Over  a  large  field  of  industry  a  Labour 
Government  would  have  to  find  a  policy  that  was 
not  nationalisation.  Its  policy,  in  fact,  would  be 
neither  surrender  nor  challenge  in  any  sweeping 
or  annihilating  sense.  It  would  challenge  capi- 
talism in  the  sense  that  it  would  assert  human 
rights  against  the  claims  of  profit,  but  there  are 
a  vast  number  of  people  who  would  challenge 
capitalism  in  that  way,  though  they  have  no  idea 
of  upsetting  the  industrial  system. 

Now  the  policy  and  tactics  of  trade  unionism 
turn,  in  a  great  many  cases,  on  questions  of  the 
kind  that  do  not  admit  of  uncompromising 
answers.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
agricultural  labourer.  The  agricultural  labourer 
has  been  hard  hit  b}-  the  loss  of  the  Agricultural 
Wages  Board.  To  men  intent  on  the  fine,  mili- 
tant, sweeping  ideas  of  socialism,  the  Agricultural 
Wages  Board  seemed  a  very  poor  thing,  and  not 
worth  a  hard  struggle.  But  if  trade  union  policy 
is  to  have  any  relation  to  the  desires  and  needs  of 
trade  unionists,  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board 
should  have  been  defended  to  the  last.  And  the 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  its  restora- 
tion. So  with  the  Cave  Committee  on  the  Trade 
Boards.  As  soon  as  the  employers  began  to  pre- 
pare their  attack  the  trade  unionists  ought  to 
have  prepared  their  defence.  The  Ministry  of 
Labour  ought  to  have  been  bombarded  with  reso- 
lutions. Labour  should  have  shown  its  teeth.  It 
may  be  a  fine,  heroic  gesture  to  say  to  the  sweated 
woman  worker  or  the  agricultural  labourer  :  "  We 
are  ver\-  sorry  that  you  are  even  worse  off  than 
other  wage  slaves,  but  there  is  no  wa}-  out  of  it 
until  we  have  destroyed  capitalism  ;  you  cannot 
ask  us  to  surrender "  ;  but  the  effect  on  the 
sweated  worker  or  the  agricultural  labourer  is 
nmch  the  same  as  if  you  said,  "  Capitahsm  is  a 
first-rate  thing  ;  don't  ask  us  to  challenge  it." 
If  labour  policy  and  trade  union  policy  were  un- 
compromising, if  it  aimed  at  universal  nationalisa- 
tion, then  it  would  be  right  to  put  little  energy 
and  mind  into  any  other  solution.  But  if,  as  is 
the  case,  the  Labour  Party  has  no  such  intentions, 
then  the  defence  of  human  rights  against  the 
claims  of  profits  will  be  maintained  bj'  one  method 
in  one  indu.str\-  and  by  another  method  in  another. 
And  a  method  may  be  useful  even  if  it  is  not  final. 
The  miners  rejected  the  Government's  scheme 
with  scorn.  It  was  (and  still  is)  our  view  that 
the  Sankey  scheme  was  much  better,  and  that 
the  Government  should  have  adopted  it.  But  we 
think  that  the  miners  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion  to-day   if   they   had    accepted   the    inferior 


alternative,  and  that  it  would  not  have  tried  their 
strength.  The  dijficulty  at  present  is  that  the  trade 
iinions  are  fighting  a  half-hearted  battle.  They  can- 
not put  out  their  whole  strength  either  for  national- 
isation, to  which  great  bodies  of  trade  unionists  are 
lukewarm  or  hostile,  or  for  the  defence  of  such  things 
as  Wage  Boards,  which  the  more  ardent  think  un- 
important. What  the  trade  unions  have  to  ask  of 
themselves  is  not  whether  a  particular  policy  coun- 
tenances or  recognises  capitalism,  but  whether  it 
serves  their  purposes.  The  true  course  of  the 
unions,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  conserve  whatever 
the}'  have  gained,  to  hold  on  to  all  systems  that 
give  them  any  degree  of  control  in  industry,  to 
press  for  a  sound  scheme  of  industrial  insurance, 
to  help  the  building  guilds,  and  to  use  their  poli- 
tical strength  in  order  to  put  into  power  a  Govern- 
ment which  thinks  that  education,  housing,  and 
social  reconstruction  are  things  that  matter. 

— From  "  The  Nation." 


WHAT'S    WRONG    WITH 
CO-OPERATION  ? 


Writing  in  the  "  Manchester  City  News,"  a 
correspondent  who  signs  himself  "  Forty  Years  a 
Co-operator "  explains  what  exactly  is  wrong 
with  co-operation. 

He  sa^'s  :  "  The  principle,  as  originally  estab- 
lished in  Rochdale,  was  perfectly  sound  and 
intelligible,  viz.,  collective  buj'ing  so  as  to  save 
the  middleman's  profit,  all  the  benefits  going  to 
the  members,  and  no  selling  at  a  profit  to  outsiders. 
Existing  societies  prostitute  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple for  private  gain,  but  claim  the  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  to  those  who  were  really  co- 
operators.  The  moment  the  societies  appointed 
paid  managers  and  boards  of  directors,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  open  market,  supplying  all 
comers,  and  competing  for  custom  with  other 
traders,  that  moment  they  ceased  to  be  co-opera- 
tive societies,  and  became  ordinary  trading  com- 
panies, using  the  money  of  the  small  shareholder 
as  the  private  trader  uses  his  own  capital." 

If  what  this  writer  says  be  true,  all  was  right 
until  societies  began  to  employ  permanent  officials 
to  manage  their  affairs. 

Thereafter,  the  co-operative  movement  was 
changed  out  of  all  recognition. 

Clearlj^  managers  and  secretaries  will  have  to 

answer    for    a    great    deal    on    the    final    day    of 

judgment ! 

«♦■ 

The  real  employer  of  all  workers  is  the  cus- 
tomer who  orders  the  goods. 

—Mr.  F.  W.  Roberts. 
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NOTES  AND   NOTIONS. 


BY    AN    OFFICIAL. 


Two  new  "  business  books  "  of  interest  to  co- 
operative secretaries  and  managers  have  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Pitman  during  the  past 
month.  The  first  of  these,  "  Mail  Order  Organisa- 
tion," is  a  treatise  on  "  the  art  of  selling  goods  by 
post,"  written  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Wilson.  Hitherto, 
this  method  of  doing  business  has  been  neglected 
by  co-operators,  who  rejected  the  proposals  of  the 
Special  vSurvey  Committee  in  favour  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  co-operative  mail  order  business.  But 
the  last  word  on  the  subject  has  not  been  said,  and 
co-operative  business  men  will  profit  by  reading 
Mr.  Wilson's  book,  which  is  well  worth  the  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  charged  for  it.  The  second 
book,  entitled  "  The  Organisation  of  a  Small 
Business,"  is  perhaps  of  greater  immediate  value  to 
store  managers.  Its  author,  Mr.  W.  A.  vSmith, 
writes  clearly  and  simph'  about  office  organisation, 
purchases  and  stock,  accounts,  and  the  best 
methods  of  keeping  business  records.  The  price  of 
this  book  is  half-a-crown.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
of  course,  that  men  can  become  successful  managers 
by  studying  little  books  such  as  these,  but  every 
manager  has  still  something  to  learn,  and  Messrs. 
Pitman,  by  issuing  books  of  this  character  in  hand}' 
form  at  a  low  price,  are  certainly  helping  to  pro- 
mote greater  efficiency  in  every  dej^artment  of 
retail  trade.  ♦   ♦   ♦ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  manager  of  a  co- 
operative society  read  the  letter  published  recently 
in  the  "  Co-operative  News  "  over  the  signatures 
of  Messrs.  T.  Horrocks  and  B.  Williams.  Writing 
on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Trade  Committee,  these 
gentlemen  then  invited  store  managers  and  others 
to  help  in  making  the  coming  trade  campaign  a 
great  success.  They  rightly  pointed  out  that  even,^ 
experienced  manager  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the 
Joint  Trade  Committee  useful  hints  and  informa- 
tion, for  every  man  has  his  own  method  of  attract- 
ing and  keeping  customers.  If  each  one  of  the 
fourteen  hundred  men  who  manage  the  business 
of  retail  distribution  on  behalf  of  co-operators  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  committee  a  great 
mass  of  valuable  information  would  be  available 
for  the  use  of  all.  So  far,  however,  only  a  few 
managers  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  sug- 
gestions. The  remainder  are  either  too  busy,  too 
apathetic,  or  too  tired  to  accept  the  committee's 
invitation.  Perhaps  many  managers  have  been 
away  holiday-making,  and  have  postponed  action 
until  their  return  to  duty.  Others  are  perhaps 
thinking  deeply  about  the  matter.  Whatever  the 
cause^may  be,  the  response  from  managers  is  as 
yet  rather  disappointing. 


Mr.  James  Deans,  whose  work  on  behalf  of  co- 
operation in  Scotland  during  the  past  half-century 
has  just  been  publicly  recognised,  is  that  rare 
person — an  entirely  modest  man.  Although  Le 
has  been  prominent  for  fifty  years  he  has  never 
placed  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  limelight, 
and  his  works,  not  his  words,  bear  testimony 
to  his  ability  and  worth.  A  good  account  of 
those  works  is  given  in  the  little  book,  entitled 
"  Co-operative  Memories,"  recently  published 
by  the  National  Co-operative  Publishing  Society 
at  the  price  of  a  shilling.  In  this  book^ 
admirably  edited  and  put  together  by  Mr.  Robert 
Murray,  2^Ir.  Deans  reviews  his  long  connection 
with  the  co-operative  movement.  He  explains 
how  co-operation  began  in  Scotland,  and  tells  of 
the  conditions  under  which  co-operative  propa- 
ganda was  carried  on  in  earlier  days.  Naturally 
he  says  a  good  deal  about  the  two  famous  boycotts 
and  the  anti-co-operative  activities  of  the  Traders' 
Defence  Association,  and  it  is  well  that  younger 
men  should  know  how  their  elders  were  forced  to 
fight  for  the  right  to  co-operate.  Mr.  Deans  is 
very  proud  of  the  progress  made  by  the  co-opera- 
tive movement,  but  he  holds  that  the  Co-operative 
Convalescent  Homes  should  give  co-operators  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  for  these  em- 
body the  spirit  of  co-operation,  which  is  more- 
precious  than  all  the  wealth  owned  by  co-operative 
societies. 

»   *   « 

Ix  the  next  few  weeks  various  classes  organised 
by  the  Central  Education  Committee  of  the  Co- 
operative Union  will  begin  work.  This  is  therefore 
the  time  when  ever\'  co-operative  manager  and 
every  co-operative  secretary  should  be  asking  his 
assistants  which  class  they  intend  to  join  this 
winter.  Probably  many  readers  of  these  notes 
have  already  studied  the  technique  of  their  busi- 
ness in  class,  and  won  certificates  of  merit.  Others 
are  perhaps  too  old  or  too  busy  to  begin  a  course 
of  study  now.  In  any  event,  all  can  advise  and 
urge  younger  employees  to  join  a  class  without 
dela}'.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  an  ounce  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory,  but  in 
these  da^'s  of  keen  competition  no  man  can 
properly  be  called  efficient  if  he  has  not  made  a 
serious  study  of  his  business.  In  this  respect  co- 
operative clerks  and  shopmen  are  indeed  fortunate. 
They  can  obtain  good  teaching  at  a  low  cost  by 
joining  the  classes  arranged  by  the  Co-operative 
Union,  and  even  the  solitary  student  can  obtain 
instruction  and  personal  tuition  through  the  post. 
Unfortunately,  many  young  men  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities.  Even  when  the 
water  is  near  the}'  do  not  drink  in  the  knowledge 
provided.  Probabh'  they  would  do  so  if  their 
chief  said  a  word  in  season. 
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'  I  Consumers'  co-operation  takes  many  forms,  and 
it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of 
co-operative  stores  and  factories  only.  Outside 
Great  Britain  consumers'  organisations  of  many 
t>-pes  abound,  and  all  appear  to  satisfy  a  real 
public  need.  In  New  York,  for  example,  a  number 
of  consumers  have  established  "  (^ur  Co-operative 
Cafeteria."  This  is  a  society  having  a  definite 
task  to  perform.  Its  members  say  :  "  Our  job  is 
to  produce  ;  to  cook  food  and  serve  it  to  the 
public,  "  and  they  have  already  established  three 
cafes  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people  who 
buy/and  eat  the  meals  provided.  "  Our  Co-opera- 
tive Cafeteria  "  in  many  waj's  sets  a  good  example 
to  British  co-operative  societies.  It  has  led  the 
way  by  reducing  the  hours  of  restaurant  workers 
and  has  raised  their  wages  more  than  once,  regard- 
lees  of  the  rates  paid  by  privately-owned  cafes. 
Specially  noteworthy  is  its  way  of  treating  cooks 
and  ser\-ers  as  human  beings  worthy  of  respect  and 
consideration.  One  of  its  working  rules  is  to  give 
"  the  same  food  to  the  worker  as  to  the  customer, 
served  from  the  same  counter  ;  and  against  all 
restaurant  traditions,  the  worker  is  served  before 
the  meal,  that  he  may  get  the  best  there  is,  and 
get  it  before  he  is  too  tired  to  eat  it."  The 
"  Cafeteria  "  is  a  genuine  co-operative  organisa- 
tion, and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  when  all  co-operators 
are  equally  well  ser\'ed. 


*   ♦   ♦ 


"  Personal  Expenditure  "  is  the  title  of  an 
attractive  twopenny  booklet  written  by  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Chester,  and  published  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  is  a  book- 
let well  worth  reading,  for  it  is  a  well-considered 
attempt  to  define  principles  that  should  guide 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  in  spending 
money.  The  Archdeacon  says  that  it  is  possible 
to  tell  "by  a  man's  use  of  his  money  whether  he 
is  prudent,  industrious,  just,  and  liberal,  or  the 
reverse,"  and  he  evidently  agrees  with  the  sage 
who  obser\-ed  that  "  if  a  rich  man  wishes  to  be 
healthy  he  must  live  like  a  poor  man."  Yet, 
although  he  gives  much  excellent  advice  about 
expenditure  on  personal  needs,  thrift,  rates  and 
taxes,  almsgiving,  and  account-keeping,  the  Arch- 
deacon makes  no  reference  to  the  co-operative 
movement.  This  mtist  surely  be  an  oversight,  for 
a  spiritual  leader  and  teacher  ought  to  know  that 
by  spending  money  in  a  co-operative  store  a  man 
or  woman  can  spend  wisely,  and  at  the  same 
time  save  money.  Personal  expenditure  is  always 
immoral  when  the  spenders  buy  goods  cheapened 
by  the  employment  of  sweated  labour  or  manu- 
factured merely  to  yield  a  money  profit.  As  Neale 
said,  everv'  man  can  control  his  own  consumption, 
hence  each  man's  expenditure  is  good  or  evil 
according  to  the  character  of  the  things  he  buys. 


A  HUNDRED  years  and  more  have  passed  since 
Burns  first  took  the  trouble  to  point  out  that  "  the 
rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp."  Since  then  thou- 
sands of  monied  men  have  been  given  "  ribband, 
star,  an'  a'  that,"  but  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
world  has  learned  exactly  how  much  it  costs  to 
turn  a  "  coof  "  into  a  lord  and  a  "  birkie  "  into  a 
baronet.  Now,  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, Mr.  Harry  vShaw,  and  Mr.  Marshall 
Stevens,  aU  men  know  the  cost  of  turning  a  rich 
brewer  into  a  nobleman.  Until  yesterday  it  may 
still  have  been  true  to  say  that  "  every  Briton 
dearly  loves  a  lord,"  but  after  these  disclosures 
most  sensible  people  will  respect  an  honest  man 
more  than  any  belted  knight.  Possibly  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  desired  to  bring  about  that  result  when  he 
started  to  distribute  honours  by  cartloads  at  a  time. 
If  so,  the  Prime  Minister  deserves  well  of  his 
country.  It  will  be  a  good  day  for  democracy 
when  men  cease  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
those  who  wear  a  bit  of  ribbon  in  their  button- 
hole. xMready  many  distinguished  men  refuse  to 
be  "  honoured  "  by  a  party  leader,  and  the  day  is 
coming  when  titles  will  no  longer  charm.  The 
three  co-operative  knights  were  honoured  by  co- 
operators  long  before  a  statesman  gave  them  a 
title.  They  could  be  given  no  higher  rank  than 
that  which  they  hold  in  the  esteem  of  all  who 

know  them. 

♦   ♦   « 

The  "  Manchester  Guardian  "  is  in  many  ways 
the  best  newspaper  at  present  published  in  Great 
Britain.  The  reports  contained  in  it  are  ex- 
ceptionally full  and  impartial  ;  the  information  it 
supplies  is  alwa3's  accurate  and  reliable  ;  while 
the  views  expressed  by  those  who  write  its  leading 
articles  are  invariably  enlightened,  sane,  and 
courageous.  In  fact,  the  "  Manchester  Guardian  " 
represents  British  journalism  at  its  best,  and  shows 
how  fine  a  thing  a  daily  paper  can  be  made.  It 
was  therefore  the  more  astonishing  that  this  fine 
paper  should  stoop  recently  to  suggest  that  the 
Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  is  in  a  bad 
way.  Commenting  on  the  trade  of  the  society  for  the 
past  half-year,  the  "  Guardian,"  in  big  headlines, 
called  attention  to  its  "  over  ;f 3, 000,000  drop  in 
turnover,"  and  went  on  to  speak  of  its  "  trade 
slump "  and  its  "  big  landslide  in  turnover." 
These  headlines  were  plainly  intended  to  suggest 
that  the  S.C.W.S.  was  losing  ground,  although  the 
writer  of  the  article  could  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
the  society  made  a  net  profit  of  ^^142, 000  during 
the  period  under  review.  Knowing,  as  one  does, 
how  closely  the  advertising  and  editorial  depart- 
ments of  daih'  papers  are  connected,  one  is  not 
surprised  when  some  new.spapers  seek  to  wound 
even  when  they  dare  not  strike.  But  one  hardly 
expected  the  "  Guardian  "  would  act  thus. 
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Industrial  Relationships. 


IV. 


-A  Great 
Copartnership. 


By    EDWARD    OWEN    GREENING. 


As  I  liave  to  introduce  into  this  article  a  special 
co-operative  bogie,  it  may  be  well  to  preface  the 
account  by  reminding  my  readers,  once  more,  of 
the  object  for  which  I  write  these  descriptions.  It 
is  not  to  laud  the  companies,  firms,  and  individuals 
named,  although  I  do  not  begrudge  them  the  praise 
■due  to  them.  My  great  object  is  to  arouse  leaders 
in  the  movement  to  recognise  the  notable  change 
which  has  come  over  modern  industry  and  com- 
merce— -a  change  which  may  seriously  affect  the 
chances  of  co-operative  success  in  the  future. 

In  earlier  days  co-operative  societies  had  only  to 
'Compete  with  employers  of  ver}'  limited  views  and 
•capacity.  Our  societies  were  ahead  of  such  em- 
ployers in  the  manner  in  which  employees  were 
•dealt  with.  The  movement  led  the  world  in 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour  ;  in  the  concession 
of  a  weekly  half-holiday  ;  the  establishment  of 
beneficial  common  funds  ;  and  in  the  treatment 
of  employees  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  wages 
paid  were  not  large,  but  neither  were  those  paid 
by  outside  employers.  Most  ordinary  employers, 
in  fact,  believed  in  cheap  labour,  which  was  often 
driven  to  do  its  work  by  stern  compulsion.  Our 
societies  could  reckon  on  getting  zealous  servnce 
from  men  and  women,  of  better  average  quality 
than  was  found  in  the  small  shops  and  squalid 
workshops  with  which  co-operators  had  to  com- 
pete. We  had,  in  those  early  days,  no  strikes,  no 
discontent,  and  no  organised  militancy  of  co- 
operative emplo^-ees.  Workers  eagerly  sought  co- 
operative employment,  and  societies  were  content 
to  make  no  change  in  the  relationship  with  their 
employees. 

With  the  exception  of  about  one  hundred  dis- 
tributive societies,  and  a  similar  number  of  pro- 
ductive societies,  the  movement  has  since  withheld 
from  its  employees  the  relationship  of  profit- 
sharing  copartnership  which  the  Rochdale  Pioneers 
and  the  Christian  Socialists  advocated. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  been  a  considerable  con- 
version of  the  employing  class  outside  co-operation 
to  more  sensible  and  generous  views  of  its  relation- 
ship with  labour.  There  has  grown  up  a  new  type 
of  employers,  often  men  of  great  capacity  and 
broad  views,  who  regard  business  as  a  pleasure 
and  as  an  ambition  to  live  for,  not  as  a  drudger}' 
to  be  got  out  of  as  early  as.  possible.  These 
men  quite  understand  that  economic  production 
and  distribution  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
.  generosity  to  employees  in  all  respects. 

I  want  co-operators  to  know  these  facts,  and  to 
-  realise  how  they  affect  us  in  our  work  of  serving 


the  consumer  advantageously.  If  private  em- 
ployers and  public  companies  secure  better  and 
more  zealous  devotion  from  their  emj^loyees  than 
we  obtain,  they  will  evidently  be  able  to  give  the 
public  better  and  cheaper  service  than  we  can  do, 
and  in  such  circumstances  all  the  campaigning  for 
custom  we  can  organise  will  be  futile. 

So  much  b}^  way  of  preface.  I  now  ask  thought- 
ful readers  of  the  "  Co-operative  Official  "  to  con- 
sider the  firm  of  lyCver  Brothers,  of  Port  Sunlight, 
who  compete  with  co-operators  in  the  production 
of  soaps,  margarine,  oil  cakes  for  cattle,  and — 
through  some  of  their  affiliated  companies — in  all 
kinds  of  articles  for  toilet  use.  Lord  Leverhulme, 
who  presides  over  the  gigantic  combine,  has  become 
a  sort  of  bete  noire  of  many  co-operators,  but  we 
shall  make  a  mistake  if  we  fail  to  understand  and 
appreciate  him  and  his  enterprises.  Personally 
he  is  no  ogre,  but  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men, 
living  a  simple,  abstemious  life  and  giving  gene- 
rously to  woith}^  objects  He  is  indefatigable  in 
work  ;  cordial  and  homely  in  intercourse  with 
people  of  all  ranks  ;  an  admirable  raconteur  of  good 
anecdotes  ;  and,  in  short,  a  man  with  an  entire 
absence  of  what  is  called  "  side."  He  sleeps  on 
the  roof  of  his  house,  under  a  partial  roofing  of 
glass,  for  the  love  of  fresh  air.  He  rises  early, 
attends  to  his  business  as  if  it  were  a  hobby,  does 
not  resent  criticism  or  questions,  but  has  his 
own  views,  and  is  able  to  maintain  them  in  argu- 
ment. My  well-known  advocacy  of  copartnership 
has  brought  me  into  personal  touch  with  him,  and 
I  say  distinctly  he  is  a  competitor  to  be  understood 
and  emulated  by  us  if  we  would  not  be  distanced 
in  the  race. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  him  with 
my  wife  he  told  me  his  life  history,  and  discussed 
frankly  his  aims  and  polic}-.  As  is  fairly  well 
known,  his  father  was  a  wholesale  grocer  in  Bolton, 
Lancashire,  in  days  when  the  provinces  had  not 
yet  been  overrun  by  the  great  London  whole- 
salers. In  those  days  there  was  room  for  a  whole- 
sale grocery  merchant  in  almost  every  Lancashire 
town.  His  father,  having  prospered  moderately, 
took  his  two  sons  into  partnership.  The  one  who 
is  now  Lord  Leverhulme  travelled  for  the  firm. 
In  the  course  of  his  journeyings  he  found  a  com- 
petitor in  another  small  wholesale  house  estab- 
lished in  Wigan.  Hearing  that  this  competitor 
wished  to  sell  out  and  retire,  he  visited  Wigan  and 
agreed  to  purchase  the  rival  business.  Returning 
home,  he  was  met  with  anything  but  the  con- 
gratulations he  expected  to  receive.     His  father 
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and  brother  were  somewhat  dismayed  at  the  pros- 
pect opened  out  by  his  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
refused  to  ratify  the  bargain  he  had  made. 

Nothing  daunted.  Lord  Leverhuhne  agreed  to 
rehnquish  his  share  in  the  Bolton  firm  and  take 
over  the  Wigan  business  as  his  own.  Then, 
traveUing  on  his  own  account,  he  had  an  open  eye 
for  possible  improvements  in  his  relationship  with 
his  customers.  He  was  especially  struck  with  the 
need  for  improving  the  method  of  trading  in  soap. 
Soap  was  supplied  to  grocers  in  great  unwieldy 
boxes,  which  traders  kept  under  their  counters, 
often  alongside  sugar  bags  and  other  foodstuffs  ! 
When  a  customer  came  for  half-a-pound  of  soap 
the  shopman  had  to  haul  a  bar  out  of  the  c\.\'t.  box, 
cut  it  and  weigh  it,  with  much  trouble  and  loss 
of  time.  Lord  Leverhuhne  determined  to  supply 
soap  ready  packed  in  convenient  sized  packets. 

There  was  at  the  time  a  soap  works  in  Warring- 
-on  which  had  been  consistenth'  losing  money  for 
.•ears,  and  its  proprietors  were  wishful  to  sell  the 
business.  Lord  Leverhulme  bought  it,  and  carried 
out  liis  plans.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  found  he 
had  made  /50,ooo  profit.  At  this  point  lin  our 
talk  Lord  Leverhulme  interrupted  his  narrative 
to  discuss  with  me  the  origin  of  profit. 

He  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  theories  and 
arguments  current  in  co-operative  circles — knows 
all  that  is  usually  advanced  to  establish  the  claim 
of  the  consumer  to  monopolise  all  surpluses — 
knows  also  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  right 
of  the  workers  to  share,  but  he  claims  due  con- 
sideration for  the  organiser  of  improvements  and 
success.  He  turned  to  me  with  this  poser  :  "Who 
had  a  right  to  claim  that  ;^5o,ooo  of  new  profit  ? 
There  had  been  no  change  in  the  workers  em- 
ployed, no  change  in  the  works,  no  change  in  the 
staff,  no  change  in  the  shopkeeping  customers  or 
in  their  clientele.  The  oniy  change  which  had  been 
made  was  in  my  supervision,  and  this  had  con- 
verted a  recurrent  loss  into  a  large  profit." 

Lord  Leverhulme  told  me  that  although  from 
that  time  onwards  he  commenced,  his  work  of 
improving  the  relations  between  himself  and  his 
emplovees,  it  was  not  from  any  conxnction  of  the 
truth  of  theories  current  amongst  co-operators, 
trade  unionists, '  socialists,  or  communists.  His 
one  idea  was  to  bring  into  his  relations  with  his 
workers  the  family  feehng  which  binds  father 
and  mother,  sister  and  brother,  in  the  bonds  of 
affection. 

I  will  continue  mv  narrative  in  mv  next  article. 


THE 


SAVING    BY    CO-OPERATIVE 
PURCHASE. 


There  is  necessity  for  a  stronger  appreciation 
by  auditors  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  protectors 
primarily  of  the  interests  of  shareholders  as  indi- 
viduals. —The  "Accountant." 


Writing  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Irish 
Homestead,"  Mr.  George  W.  Russell,  who  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  living  co-operative  thinker,  gives 
a  striking  example  of  the  extent  of  the  saving 
effected  by  co-operative  purchasing.     He  says  : — 

"  W^e  were  handed  lately  by  a  co-operator  the 
result  of  some  investigations  into  prices  at  co- 
operative and  proprietary  shops  in  Dublin.  The 
articles  bought  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
were  tea,  sugar,  butter,  rashers,  margarine,  rice, 
tapioca,  sago,  lard,  jelly,  currants,  sultanas,  straw- 
berry jam,  cocoa,  apricots,  and  plums,  and  the 
prices  at  co-operative  stores  were  compared  with 
prices  for  articles  of  the  same  quality  in  thirteen 
well-known  proprietary  concerns.  The  purchases 
were  made  on  three  dates — May  29th,  June  22nd, 
and  August  4th.  On  May  2gth  it  was  found  that 
the  articles  which  could  be  purchased  in  co-opera- 
tive stores  for  £1  5s.  lod.,  cost  in  shop  A  £1  8s.  5d. 
in  shop  B,  ^i  los.  3|d.  ;  in  shop  C,  £1  9s.  gd. 
in  shop  D,  £1  8s.  id.  ;  and  in  shop  E,  £1  9s.  iid. 
or,  in  other  words,  buying  in  shop  A  cost  the  pur- 
chaser 2s.  yd.  more  than  buying  in  the  co-operative 
shop,  buying  in  shop  B  cost  4s.  5jd.  more,  in  shop 
C  3s.  I  id.  more,  in  shop  D  2s.  3d.  more,  and  pur- 
cha.se  in  shop  E  cost  4s.  id.  more  than  purchase 
in  a  co-operative  store.  When  the  purchases 
made  on  June  22nd  were  reckoned  up,  the  co- 
operative total  was  £1  OS.  8d.  The  total  for  the 
same  articles  in  shop  F  was  £1  2s.  4|d.  ;  in  shop  G, 
£1  IS.  9Jd.  ;  in  shop  H,  £1  4s.  3jd.  ;  in  shop  I, 
£1  2s.  5|d.  ;  in  shop  J,  £1  3s.  10 Jd.  ;  in  shop  K, 
£1  2s.  lod.  ;  and  in  shop  L,  £1  3s.  yd.  When  the 
purchases  made  on  August  4th  were  compared  the 
co-operative  total  was  19s.  5d.,  and  for  the  same 
articles  bought  in  shop  M  £1  os.  9|d.  was  paid  ; 
in  shop  N,  £1  os.  lod.  ;  in  shop  O,  £1  2s.  2M.  ;  in 
shop  P,  £1  2s.  4|d.  ;  in  shop  Q,  £1  is.  6|d.  ;  and 
in  shop  R  £1  is.  ii^d.  was  paid.  This  is  a  very- 
interesting  comparison,  and  we  were  a.ssured  that 
in  all  cases  the  same  brand  of  article  was  asked 
for,  or,  if  it  was  not  procurable,  whatever  cor- 
responded to  it.  It  may  seem  to  well-to-do  folk 
that  a  saving  of  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  up 
to  three,  or  even  four,  shillings  in  the  pound  on  a 
week's  marketing  is  not  much,  nor  is  it  to  well-to-do 
folk,  but  it  means  a  great  deal  to  poorer  people. 
Without  taking  the  possibility  of  a  bonus  on  pur- 
chases into  consideration,  the  actual  saving  was 
equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  one  and  sixpence  or 
two  shillings  or  three  shillings  in  the  pound." 

It  woukl  indeed  be  encouraging  if  proof  were 
forthcoming  that  similar  comparisons  made  in  Lon- 
don, Manchester,  and  Glasgow  had  similar  results. 
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REGISTRATION    FEES    PAYABLE 
BY  SOCIETIES. 

Thk  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Treasury  bave  made  a  new  regulation  fixing-  the 
fees  payable  by  co-operative  societies  on  registra- 
tion or  amendment  of  rules.  As  will  be  seen, 
these  fees  have  been  increased  considerably,  and 
are  now  nuicli  more  than  formerly.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  Mr.  A.  Whitehead,  general 
secretarj'  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  has  been 
assured  that  societies  registered  through  the  Co- 
operative Union  will  be  registered  at  the  reduced 
fee  of  £s-  On  registry  of  a  complete  amendment 
of  rules,  societies  will  be  charged  the  reduced  fee 
of  £2,  provided  that  such  rules  are  the  approved 
Model  Rules  of  the  Co-operative  Union. 

These  concessions,  secured  by  its  General 
Secretary  on  behalf  of  societies,  shoiild  be  an 
incentive  to  more  societies  to  adopt  the  Model 
Rules  drawn  up  by  the  Co-operative  Union.  It 
really  is  astonishing  that  so  nianj'  societies  still 
needlessly  incur  the  loss  of  time  and  money  in- 
volved in  the  preparation  of  original  rules  to 
govern  their  affairs. 

The  text  of  the  new  regulations  is  as  follows  :-- 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  Industri.\i,  and  Provident  Society  (Amendment 
OF  Fees)  Regui<ation,  1922,  dated  Jui.y  27TH,  1922. 
made  by  the  treasury  under  the  industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  39). 

In  pursuance  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  by  the  above- 
mentioned  statute,  their  Lordships  have  made  and 
approved  of  the  following  Regulation  : — ■ 

Regulation  44  made  and  approved  by  their  Lordships 
under  the  above  Act  on  December  31st,  1906,  is  hereby 
rescinded  and  the  following  Regulation  is  substituted 
therefor  : — ■ 

(44)   The  following  fees  shall  be  payable  in  advance 
under  the  Act  : — 

£     s.  d. 

For  the  acknowledgment  of  registry 
of  a  society  (reducible  as  men- 
tioned below)    10     o     o 

For  the  acknowledgment  of  registry 
of  a  complete  amendment  of  rules 
of  a  society  (reducible  as  men- 
tioned below)    4     o     o 

For  the  acknowledgment  of  registry 
of  a  partial  amendment  of  rules  of 
a  society    2     o     o 

For  the  registry  of  a  special  resolu- 
tion (to  include,  in  the  case  of  a 
change  of  name,  the  approval  of  the 
same)   i      o     o 

For  a  direction  to  transfer  stock ....        2     o     o 

For  an  appointment  of  inspectors,  or 
calling  of  a  .special  meeting  by  a 
Registrar 5     o     o 

For  registry  of  an  instrument  of  dis- 

vSolution  or  alteration  therein   ....        i      o     o 


I'or  the  determination  of  a  Registrar       £    s.    d. 
on  a  dispute,  where  the  matter  is 
settled  without  an  oral  hearing  or 
upon    one    such    hearing    without 

adjournment 5     o     o 

And  if  more  than  one  such  hearing  or 
adjournment  become  necessar}-, 
then  for  every  svich  hearing  after 
the  first  and  for  every  adjournment  200 
For  an  award  of  a  Registrar  for  the 
appropriation  or  division  of  the 
funds,  property,  or  assets  of  a 
society  : — 

(a)  Where  the  funds,  property, 
or  assets  apj)roj)riated  or 
divided     do     not     exceed 

;^2oo 2     o     o 

{b)  Where  the  funds,  property, 
or  assets  appropriated  or 
divided  exceed  ^200  : — 

For  the  first  ;^200    ....        2     o     o 
For     every     additional 

;^ioo  or  part  of  ^100  o  10  o 
For  every  document  (except  as  herein 
otherwise  provided)  required  to  be 
signed  by  a  Registrar,  or  to  bear 
the  seal  of  the  central  office,  not 
chargeable  with  any  other  fee  to  the 

Registrar o     5     o 

For  every  inspection  on  the  same  day 
of  documents  (whether  one  or 
more)  in  the  custody  of  the 
Registrar  relating  to  one  and  the 

same  society     o     2     6 

For  a  copy  or  extract  of  any  docu- 
ment in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar 

not  exceeding  216  words    o     i      6 

And,  if  exceeding  that  number,  6d. 
per  folio  of  72  words  (in  addition 
to  the  fee,  if  anj',  for  the  signature 
of  a  Registrar  or  seal  of  the  central 
office). 
For  any  document  certified  as  a  true 
copy  of  a  document  in  the  custody 
of  the  Registrar,  when  the  copy  so 
certified  is  not  made  by  the  Regis- 
trar and  does  not  exceed  216  words, 
gd.  for  the  examination  of  such 
copy,  and  for  every  additional  folio 
of  72  words,  3d.  (in  addition  to  the 
,  fee  for  the  signature  of  a  Registrar, 
or  seal  of  the  central  office).  Pro- 
vided that  the  fees  to  be  charged 
for  the  examination  of  copies  of 
rules  or  amendments  of  rides  for 
recording  in  another  country  shall 
not  be  greater  in  respect  of  each 
country  in  which  they  are  to  be 
recorded  than  the  fees  paid  for 
acknowledgment  of  registry  of  the 
society  or  of  the  amendment  of 
rules  as  the  case  may  be. 
No  fee  is  payable  for  : — - 

The     cancelling     or     suspension     of 

registry   of   a   society. 
The  registr}^  of  any  notice  of  change 

of  office. 
Any  document  or  copy  of  a  document 
supplied  to  a  public  department. 
The  Chief  Registrar  may,  at  his  discretion,  reduce  the 
fee    payable    for    the    acknowledgment    of    registry    of    a 
society  to  not  less  than  £^  in  the  case  of  any  society  or 
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class  of  societies  from  time  to  time  to  be  determined  by 
him,  whose  object's  or  rules  or  other  special  circumstances, 
in  his  opinion,  entitle  such  society  or  societies  to  such 
reiiuction.  and  in  like  circumstances  may  reduce  the  fee 
payable  for  the  acknowledgment  of  registry  of  a  com- 
plete amendment  of  rules  to  not  less  than  {z. 

The  Chief  Registrar  may  also  dispense  with  the  fee  for 
inspection  of  documents  in  cases  where  he  may  consider 
it  for  the  public  in^rest  to  do  so,  and  may  in  exceptional 
cases,  reduce  or  dispense  with  the  fee  for  the  determina- 
tion on  a  dispute,  or  registry  of  an  instrument  of  dis- 
solution or  alteration  therein. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  on  account  of  urgency  these 
Regulations  should  come  into  immediate  operation,  and 
these  Regiilations  are  hereby  made  to  come  into  operation 
on  August  1st,  1922,  as  Provisional  Regulations  in 
accordance  with  Section  2  of  the  Rules  Publication  Act, 
iSq3.» 

This  Order  may  be  cited  as  the  Industrial  and  Pro- 
\"ident  Society  (Amendment  of  Fees)  Regulation,  1922. 

James  P.vrker, 

John  Gumour, 

Two   of   the    Lords    Commissioners    of 

His  Majesty's  Treasurj-. 

•  56-7  V.  c.  66. 


DANISH    DAIRY    PRODUCE. 


REDUCTION  IMPOSED  AT  FYLDE. 


It  has  been  said  that  "  Courtesy'  and  affability 
of  discourse  conciliate  the  feelings  of  mankind." 
That  the  committee  of  the  Fylde  Industrial  Co- 
of>erative  Society  have  some  doubts  as  to  the 
veracity  of  this  dictum  seems  apparent  b3-  their 
action  in  connection  with  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  which  they  have  imposed  on  the  officials 
in  their  employ. 

On  June  20th  last  a  complaint  was  received, 
and  that  same  da\'  the  society  was  communicated 
with,  asking  them  to  withdraw  the  notice  of  re- 
duction, and  to  accept  the  North- Western  agree- 
ment made  with  the  N.U.C.O.  After  waiting 
nearly  a  month,  without  any  reph-  being  forth- 
coming, another  communication  was  sent  to  the 
society-  asking  that  a  deputation  should  be  received 
to  discuss  the  whole  question.  That  communica- 
tion met  with  the  same  fate  as  its  predecessor. 

In  \'iew  of  the  fact  that  the  society  has  put  the 
reduction  into  operation,  and  that  as  a  result  the 
officials  in  its  employ  are  being  paid  rates  less 
than  those  prescribed  by  the  North- Western  agree- 
ment, there  was  no  other  alternative  than  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  Co-operators 
and  Trade  Unionists. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  society  should  treat 
communications  from  the  officials'  union  in  such  a 
fashion.  They  did  not  treat  the  communications 
from  another  union  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  communications 
of  the  N.U.C.O.  were  not  even  acknowledged. 
After  all,  in  industrial  negotiations,  as  in  other 
departments  of  business,  courtesy  begets  courtesy, 
whereas  discourtesv  begets  \nolence. 


ReportixCt  on  the  economic  situation  of  Den- 
mark, Mr.  R.  M.  Turner  (the  commercial  secretary 
to  the  British  Legation  at  Copenhagen),  says  : — • 
"  Previous  to  the  war,  Denmark  had  two  markets 
for  her  agricultural  exports,  namely,  Great  Britain, 
to  whom  went  the  '  improved  products,'  such  as 
butter,  bacon,  and  eggs  ;  and  Germany,  who  took 
meat,  cattle,  and  horses.  While  Germany  un- 
doubtedly has  a  demand  for  these  articles,  the  low 
value  of  the  mark  renders  business  with  her  im- 
possible, and  the  loss  of  the  German  market  for 
cattle  and  horses  is,  perhaps,  as  serious  for  Denmark 
as  the  '  dumping  '  imports  of  German  industrial 
products.  In  regard  to  future  trade,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  previous  to  the  war  Germany  im- 
ported only  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of 
the  cattle  consumed,  and  in  view  of  the  cession  of 
various  industrial  districts,  it  may  be  considered 
that  on  return  to  more  normal  conditions  Ger- 
many will  probably  be  in  a  position  to  supply  her 
own  requirements. 

"  As  regards  Great  Britain,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  future  demand  will  be  influenced  by  the  agita- 
tion for  economy,  and,  as  regards  butter,  by  the 
increased  consumption  of  margarine,  and  in 
general  by  the  buying  capacity,  i.e.,  measure  of 
employment,  of  the  British  middle-class  and  work- 
ing population.  Further,  the  competition  from 
the  British  Colonies  and  from  America  will  be 
harder  than  before  the  war.  These  two  factors 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  trade  during  192 1, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  British  market  was 
much  more  sensitive  than  it  was  previously,  and 
that  while  before  the  war  regular  weekly  quantities 
of  about  35,000  casks  of  butter  could  be  placed 
on  the  market  without  materially  influencing  the 
price,  comparatively  small  extra  quantities  are 
now  sufficient  to  depress  the  market. 

"  In  order  to  correct  this  the  Danes  have  been 
making  efforts  to  cultivate  other  markets,  par- 
ticularly for  butter,  and  during  the  year  no  in- 
considerable quantities  were  exported  to  Switzer- 
land, the  United  States  of  America,  Norway, 
Sweden,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  Danes, 
however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  Great  Britain 
will  still  remain  their  principal  customer,  and  in 
order  to  retain  their  position  on  the  British  market 
will  concentrate  their  efforts  in  maintaining  the 
high  standard  qualit}'  of  Danish  produce.  At  the 
same  time  attention  will  be  devoted  to  improving 
such  openings  as  may  offer  on  other  markets  in 
order  to  escape  the  danger  of  '  having  all  their 
eggs  in  one  basket,'  and,  by  creating  a  demand 
on  other  markets,  to  strengthen  the  world  market 
price  for  Daiiish  produce." 
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A   SOLOM  'UN  :  OR  CO^OPERATION    IN   THE    EAST. 


A   Play  For  Married   Co-operative  Officials. 


Characters  :  Mustapha,  monarch  of  Alle  Surveys  ; 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  same  kingdom  ;  Get  'Em  Quick, 
a  Co-operative  Canvasser  ;  a  Typist  ;  Boy  Scouts ; 
Soldiers  ;    and  Mrs.  Mustaphas  ad  lib. 

The  scene  is  the  interior  of  an  Eastern  Palace  about 
the  year  2000  B.C.  The  monarch  is  discovered  pacing  the 
room,  first  turning  out  one  pocket,  then  the  other  ;  but 
discovering  nothing. 

I. 

Mustapha  :  I  wonder  where  they  keep  that  old 
stocking  nowadays  ?  {Searches  in  vain.)  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  to  tr>'  the  married  man's  last 
hope,  and  empty  the  children's  money-boxes. 
{Tries  first  one  and  then  another,  hut  discovers 
nothing  hut  pebhles.)  Drat  the  kids  !  They  are 
getting  too  sharp.  These  board  schools  and  pic- 
ture palaces  are  the  ruination  of  home  Ufe.  They 
sap  its  ver\'  foundations.  Xot  a  shekel  in  the 
house,  and  three  weeks  to  quarter  day  !  I  wonder 
if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  give  me  a 
sub.  ?  It's  enough  to  drive  a  man  to  drink.  [Rings 
the  hell.  Page  appears.)  Here,  Obadiah,  shp 
across  to  the  Sheba  Arms  and  fetch  me  a  pint. 
Quick  !  {The  Page  hesitates.)  Tell  the  landlord 
to  chalk  it  up.     {Page  still  hesitates.)     Well  ? 

Page  :  Please,  sir,  he  said  last  time  I  went  that 
the  chalk  was  all  done. 

Mustapha  :  Curse  'em  !  \^'hat  a  lot  !  Won't 
even  trust  a  king  if  they  think  he's  hard  up.  \\'hat 
a  world  I  Tn.-  him  again,  boy.  Smile  on  him, 
wheedle  him,  do  an>-thing — but  bring  the  beer. 

Page  {shaking  his  head  doubtfully)  :  I'll  tr^'. 
{Exit.) 

Mustapha  :  Xext  time  I  come  on  earth  I'll  take 
good  care  to  be  something  other  than  a  monarch. 
A  king's  hfe  isn't  all  honey,  no  matter  how  many 
wives  he  has.  Who's  the  next  worn*-  ?  {Enter 
Prime  Minister.) 

]MuSTAPHA  :  WeU,  any  good  news  to-day  ?  What 
about  the  mine  shares  ?     Are  they  seUing  ? 

Prime  Minister  :  Xot  a  one — slump,  slump. 
That's  the  word. 

Mustapha  :  I  say,  old  man,  do  you  think  the 
Chancellor  is  good  for  a  sub.  ? 

PRiiiE  ^Minister  {shaking  his  head)  :  Xo  use  ; 
I've  tried  him  myself.  Xothing  doing  ;  and  he 
caUs  himseh  a  pal  !     All  I  got  was  a  snub. 

Mustapha  {dolejully)  :  Times  get  worse  and 
worse.  When  I  first  got  married  I  always  did 
have  a  little  pocket-mone}'.     But  now 

Prime  Minister  {interrupting  him)  :  That's  the 
trouble.     Your  hobby  is  ruining  you. 

Mustapha  {angrily)  :  What's  the  use  of  being  a 


king  if  a  man  cannot  have  a  hobby  ?  And  what 
better  hobby  could  one  have  than  mine — <:ollecting 
wives  ?     And  such  a  fine  collection  ! 

Prime  Minister  {in  friendly  tones)  :  Too  expen- 
sive for  these  times,  old  man  ;  too  costly.  The 
"  Hacks  Committee,"  in  their  report,  say  we 
must  cut  down  expenses,  and  the  Cabinet  are 
going  to  do  it,  too.  Xo  more  increases  for  the 
prix-A'  purse.  Xational  finances  demand  it.  Why 
don't  you  tn,'  and  get  rid  of  a  few  of  'em  ?  Pick 
out  the  bad  ones,  like  the  poultry  farmers  do. 
Keep  the  young  birds  only. 

Mustapha  :  Tried  it,  old  fellow — it  wouldn't 
work.  Such  a  cackle  I  They  formed  a  trade 
union  and  went  on  strike.  You  should  have  seen 
'em  parading  the  Palace  yard,  holding  mass  meet- 
ings and  waving  their  banners,  "All  or  none," 
"  Whom  Allah  hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  asun- 
der." Then  there  were  deputations  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.     I  had  no  peace  for  a  month. 

Prime  Minister  :  Well,  I've  done  all  I  can  for 
you.     Good  night  and  good  luck.     {Exit.} 

]\IuSTAPHA  :  I  suppose  that  I  shall  have  to  go 
on  writing  "  Memoirs  "  all  my  hfe.  Some  editor 
will  accept  them  one  day. 

(Enter  Mrs.  Mustapha,  one  oj  the  many.) 

'SLrs.  Mustapha  :  Any  chance  of  an  advance 
from  the  Treasury'  ? 

Mustapha  {jnournfully)  :  Xone  ;  the  "  Hacks  " 
has  fallen. 

]^Irs.  ]\Iustapha  :  Sit  down  and  have  a  bit  of 
supper.  There's  bread  and  cheese  and  a  few 
pickles. 

{Enter  Page  with  beer,  sealed  up  like  a  bottle  of 
pasteurised  milk.) 

MusT.APHA  {eyeing  the  bottle)  :  Good  idea,  this  ;  it 
keeps  out  the  microbes.  Short  measure  again. 
Too  much  froth. 

Page  :    The  landlord  says  it  is  the  last. 

Mustapha  :  .All  right.  Tr\-  Daniel's  Den  to- 
morrow night.  If  we  cannot  drink  "  Sheba 
Sparkles,"  we  must  put  up  with  the  "  lion's 
Brew."     {Exit  Page.) 

Mrs.  Mustapha  :  What  did  the  Prime  :Minister 
say  ? 

Mustapha  :  I\Iusn't  say.  Cabinet  secrets,  you 
know. 

Mrs.  ]\Iustapha  :  I  was  listening  all  the  time. 
He  said  something  about  your  hobby,  didn't  he  ? 

Mustapha  :  Yes,  he  did.  Want's  me  to  reduce 
my  collection.  He  suggested  that  I  should  go  in 
for    collecting    foreign   stamps    or    some    cheaper 
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hobby.     Said  they  would  stick  just   as  well    as 
■^vives- 

Mss- MrSTAPHA  :  Don'ctryit.  Mustapha.  Youd 
in-l  it  too  slow. 

>rT-?T*.PHA  :    Told  me  to  try  butterft>*-htmtiiig. 

I  ,et  plent>-  of  colour  and  as  much  vaiietv- 

harem.     Besides,  I  could  stick   a   pin 

through  their  heads,  and  be  sure  of  finding  them 

"*  hen  I  wanted  them — more  than  I  can  depend 

.pen  with  ray  wives. 

Mr>  Mustapha  :  Don  t  try  it.  Mustapha.  It's 
against  trade  union  rules.  Have  a  drink  and 
Irown  your  troubles- 

MrsTAPHA ;  Wish  I  could  drown  'em.  But 
:here  s  too  many. 

itSLS.  MrsTAPHA  :    Brute  I 

En:cT  Pj^'rf  urUk  a  curd,  dosdy  folUnced  hy  an 
jriszC'SraziC'.'K'kin^    individual,    evtdgntiy    a    can- 
jss^r.) 

Mustapha  [rising  in  anger  and  dr airing  his 
sword) :  What ? 

Caxvasser  :  Sunny  smiles  soon  stop  sharp 
5wor«i5 

f.  dropping  his  sirord,  and 
>      .e  here.     Did  you  get  that  ? 

T\rpi:ji  :  2\ot  quite,  ar.  I  got  mixed  up  with 
the   "  stroke  S      ^ni  the  "  circle  S.  ' 

Mustapha  .ust  simplify  his  system. 

Get  it  down    ,_->^^    ^:i^   indude  it  in  my  next 
volume  of  witty  sayings. 

Th^  Canl■ass^T       "  ::s  nords.) 

Mustapha  'to  :    Sit  down,  lad,  and 

let's  hear  the  tale.     Have  a  sup  ? 

CAX%"-i5SER  :  I  represent  the  Far  Eastern  Indus- 
trial and  Provident  Co-operative  Society  limited. 
We  ve 

Mrs.  Mustapha  {inierrupting)  :  Whatevers 
that  ? 

Mustapha  (shortly)  :  Shut  up.     Wimmen  should 

h«  seen  and  not  heard  !     Goa  on  wi'  the  tale,  lad. 

'V'nffi   €x:i::i,   Mustapha   usually  lapsed  into  the 

—SER    {rattling    aicay    like    an    intelligent 
Kc   :   We  supply  butter,  tea,  sugar,  eggs, 

l^r  -    :     rgaiine,  soap,  jam,  pickles,  pepper 

Mrs.  Mustapha  chirping  in)  :  By  gum,  old 
man,  tha  cuddent  think  of  a  list  o'  shop  stuff  as 
quick  as  that,  not  if  tha  sat  up  all  neet  an'  cried  thi 
een  up  i'  th"  bargain.  And  tha  reccens  to  have  all 
*  wit  i'  t'  world-  [To  Caniasser)  :  Have  you  a 
draper's  shop  ? 

Ca2<^".a5SER  :   Yes,  mum. 

ils=.  Mustapha  :  Could  you  fit  up  the  children 
with  summer  frocks  for  the  seaside  hoHdays  ? 

CA>r;-.As5r:R :    Quite  well,  mum.    Children's  de- 

Tjartment  third  floor  ;   no  need  to  walk  up.     Rinc; 

he  ben  for  the  liftman,  and  up  you  go  in  a  minute. 

T:(^r.:rr  tc  Mustapha}  :    I  should  ad\Tse  you  to 


join.  sir.  It  only  costs  one  shekel.  You  get  in- 
terest on  your  capital,  and  diWdend  on  your  pur- 
chases. [A  sudden  inspiration  strikes  him.)  Why 
sir,  with  your  establishment,  if  you  only  allowed 
your  dividend  to  accumulate  for  a  few  years,  you 
would  draw  out  enough  to  pav  off  the  National 
Debt- 

MusTAPHA  {turning  to  his  spouse)  :  Mun  we  join  ? 

Mrs.  Mustaph.\  [emphatically)  :  We  mun. 

Cax\"asser  :  111  just  fill  up  the  entrance  form. 
Let  me  see.  Name  ?  Mxistapha.  Profession  ? 
Monarch.     Married  ? 

Mustapha  :   Very  much  so  ! 

Ca>"\-asser  :  AH  right.  That  will  do.  I'll  send 
up  a  load  of  pamphlets,  and  you  can  distribute 
them  round  the  harem.  They  will  explain  our 
system.  (Prepares  to  go.)  Oh.  there's  one  thing 
I'd  forgotten — the  Collective  Insurance  Scheme. 
When  a  membei  dies,  we  pay  out  so  much.  'V\'hen 
the  wife  of  a  member  dies — hold  on  a  minute.  I 
must  see  the  committee  about  this.  There  might 
have  to  be  a  special  clause  in  yotir  case.  I'll  see 
the  committee  before  I  say  much.  Good  night. 
(Curtain.) 

n. 

The  same  scene  six  months  later.  Mnstapha  is  again 
discovered  walking  about  the  apartment. 

Mustapha  :  Is  a  king's  life  a  bed  of  roses  ?  Too 
many  thorns  for  comfort. 

[Enter  Soldier  in  great  alarm.) 

Soldier  :    An  invasion,  sir,  an  invasion. 

Mustapha  :  Another  thorn  I  What  is  it  ?  ^lore 
wimmen  ? 

Soldier  :  A  cavalcade  is  approaching  across  the 
desert — pack-mules,  camels,  great  square  boxes  on 
wheels,  which  emit  puffs  of  vapour,  Httle  trucks 
and  horses,  all  piled  and  piled  with  boxes,  and 
guarded  bv  an  armv  of  soldiers.  An  invasion  I 
Allah  help' us  '. 

Mustapha  :  Allah  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. Mobilise  the  Life  Guards.  Call  out  the 
Boy  Scouts.  I  Enter  Scout.)  Get  a  bicycle  quick, 
and  fly  across  the  desert  to  investigate.  Oimb 
the  highest  palm  tree,  and  bring  me  a  report.  Fly  I 
Get  a  move  on  I  Captain,  don't  stand  there  like 
a  waxwork  figure.  (Hurried  exit.  Com  mot  ton 
behind.     Enter  several  Mrs.  Mustaphas.) 

^Irs.  Mustapha  :  Protect  us,  Mustapha,  pro- 
tect us  I     Don't  let  the  barbarians  separate  us  I 

Mustapha  :  Xo  such  luck  I  {More  commotion. 
More  ladies  rush  in  uith  shrieks  of  terror.  Enter 
Boy  Scout.) 

Scout  :  They  come  nearer  and  nearer.  They 
move  by  magic 

:Mrs.  Must.aph.\s  :    Help  !   help  !   help  ! 

MusTAPBLv. :  Stop  that  racket.  It  gets  on  my 
ner\-es. 
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Mrs.  Mustaphas  {in  chorus)  :  It's  that  Guilds- 
woman  coming  back  again. 

MusTAPH-\  :    I'm  off  !     (Exit.) 

Mrs.  Mustapha  :   I  knew  she  would  come  back. 

Secoxd  Mrs.  Mustaph.\  :  The  cat  !  I'll  scratch 
her  eyes  out ! 

All  :    We  will,  we  will,  we  will  ! 

Mrs.  Mustapha  :  I'll  fetch  the  paint  off  her 
face.     The  hussie  ! 

Second  Mrs.  Mustapha  :  She  wouldn't  join  our 
union. 

Mrs.  Mustapha  :   She's  a  blackleg. 

Second  Mrs.  Mustaph.\  :    She's  a  black  heart. 

Mrs.  Mustapha  {looking  through  the  window, 
aided  by  a  pair  of  opera  glasses)  :  It's  a  magic 
caravan.  I  can  see  the  letters  written  on  the 
boxes. 

Second  Mrs.  Mustapha  :  Give  me  the  glasses. 
{Looks.)  Yes,  it  is.  I  can  read  the  words  DIVI. 
We  are  lost  I 

Mrs.  Mustapha  :  Xo.  We  are  saved.  Obadiah 
has  captured  the  leader.  See  I  The  Scouts  drop 
from  the  palm  trees  and  surround  him.  They 
bring  in  the  captive. 

{Enter  Scouts  with  the  prisoner,  obviously  a  Co- 
operative Clerk.) 

Mrs.  Mustapha  :    What  is  that  caravan  ? 

Second  Mrs.  Mustaph.\  :  Is  it  that  Guilds- 
woman  ? 

Mrs.  Mustapha  :    Tell  us  the  truth. 

Prisoner:    It's  Mustapha's  di\-i. -caravan. 

All  {in  terror)  :  Di\-i.  I  di\'i.  !  magic  !  We  are 
lost! 

Mrs.  Mustapha  :    Di\-i.  ?     WTiatever's  that  ? 

Prisoner  :  Be  quiet !  You'll  soon  find  out. 
It's  shekels. 

Mrs.  Mustapha  :    Who  for  ? 

Prisoner  :  It's  the  shekels  to  pay  Mustapha's 
di\-i.  ?  Is  this  the  place  ?  Here  they  come. 
Stand  clear  ! 

{Enter  Porter  with  box  on  sack  truck,  which  he  tips 
and  goes  out,  to  be  followed  by  another,  who  does  the 
same.) 

Prisoner  :  There  you  are,  mum.  Quarterly 
meeting  last  Saturday.  Di^•i. -pacing  begins  to- 
day.    Twelve  boxes.     Sign,  please. 

Mrs.  ^Iustapha  :    Well,  we  never  knew ! 

Prisoner  :  You  should  keep  your  eye  on  the 
Co-op.  Almanac  in  the  kitchen.  It  gives  all  the 
dates. 

{Enter  another  Porter.) 

Porter  :    Nearly  finished. 

{Enter  another.) 

Porter  :  That's  the  cobbler.  {Produces  a 
packet  of  cigarettes,  and  hands  one  to  his  mate.)  Got 
a  match  ? 

First  Porter  {lighting  up)  :  Where  are  you  off 
to  next  ? 


Second  Porter  :  Over  the  hills  to  Mumps. 
WTiere  are  you  for  ? 

First  Porter  :  As  far  as  Boggart  Hole  Clough. 
Come  on.  We'll  call  for  the  empties  when  we 
come  back.     {Exit.) 

Mrs.  Mustaph.\  :  Dismiss  the  Life  Guards.  Tell 
the  Boy  Scouts  to  take  back  their  sticks  to  the 
kitchen,  and  not  forget  to  replace  the  broom  heads. 

(Meanwhile,  the  ladies  have  been  appropriating  the 
shekels,  softly  crooning  to  themselves  "  divj.,"  "  divi.," 
"  shekels."  Exit  all  the  ladies,  fully  loaded.  Enter 
Mustapha.) 

Mustapha  :  What's  all  this  firewood  doing  here  ? 

Scout  :  Please,  sir,  it's  the  empties  that  the 
shekels  for  the  diA-i.  came  in. 

Mustapha  :    Where's  the  divi.  gone  ? 

Scout  :    Mrs.  Mustapha's  got  it. 

Mustapha  :  Which  one  ? 

Scout  :  AH  of  'em. 

Mustapha  :  Call  out  the  Life  Guards. 

Scout  :  They're  demobbed. 

Mustapha  :    WTiere's  the  Scouts  ? 

Scout  :    In  the  kitchen,  playing  marbles. 

Mustapha  {examining  the  wreck)  :   Not  a  shekel  1 
These  wimmen  are  learning  too  much. 
Curtain. 

J.  A.  M. 

FOOD  ADULTERATION  IN  1921. 


Extr.\cts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Ministr%* 
of  Health  for  the  past  year,  dealing  with  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  show  that  the  total  num.ber 
of  samples  purchased  for  analysis  under  the  Act 
in  1921  was  113,664,  of  which  7,582  were  reported 
as  not  being  genuine  or  up  to  the  standard.  In 
1920  the  number  of  samples  taken  was  111,797, 
of  which  7,903  were  reported  against. 

During  the  past  year  61,439  samples  of  milk 
were  purchased  and  submitted  for  analysis,  of 
which  5,290  were  reported  as  adulterated  or  not 
up  to  the  standard.  This  represented  a  propor- 
tion of  86  per  cent.,  against  93  per  cent,  in  1920. 
In  London  the  proportion  of  adulterated  milk 
samples  was  5-1  per  cent.  (67S  out  of  13,284),  com- 
pared with  6' 7  per  cent,  in  1920  and  77  per  cent, 
in  1919.  In  the  forty  largest  towns  in  England 
and  Wales  (excluding  London)  the  proportion  of 
adulterated  milk  samples  was  9' 6  per  cent. 

Last  year  10,236  samples  of  butter  were  ex- 
amined, and  245  were  reported  against,  the  pro- 
portion being  24  per  cent.,  compared  with  3' 62 
per  cent,  in  1920.  Of  the  4,296  samples  of  mar- 
garine submitted  for  analysis  31  were  reported 
against,  and  of  5,589  samples  of  drugs  examined 
374,  or  67  per  cent.,  were  reported  against  as  not 
being  genuine. 
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THE  CAT  AND  THE  MOUSE 
GOD  KNOWS. 


OR 


Bv     EDWIN     SEAVER. 


O^^CE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  cat  and  a  mouse. 
But  cats  and  mice,  as  you  have  probably  heard, 
do  not  get  along  together  very  well.  So,  though 
they  both  lived  in  the  same  house,  and  though 
thev  both  feared  the  pleasure  of  the  same  master, 
thev  seldom  crossed  each  other's  path.  WTien 
thev  did  there  was  the  devil  to  pay  and  little  Mr. 
blouse  would  fly  to  liis  hole,  his  heart  leaping  like 
a  fish  in  his  breast  fit  to  choke  him. 

Now,  one  day  they  happened  to  meet  in  such  a 
■manner  that  Mr.  Mouse  could  not  get  back  to  his 
hole  in  time.  He  was  cornered.  "Alas  !  my  time 
has  come,"  he  said  to  himself,  nearly  dead  with 
fright.  And  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  lifted  his 
two  paws  in  supphcation,  cn.-ing  :  "Oh,  good  Mr. 
Cat ;  sweet,  generous,  noble  Mr.  Cat,  I  have  a 
-wife  and  six  children  who  are  starving.  Spare 
my  hfe  and  I  v^ill  be  3'our  sla\^e  in  body  and  soul." 

By  good  fortune,  the  cat  had  just  finished  mak- 
ing a  hearty  meal  of  a  big  fish  the  cook  had  thrown 
at  him  in  a  fit  of  anger.  ^Moments  like  these  always 
found  him  at  peace  with  the  world.  In  his  heart 
lie  had  not  the  least  desire  to  eat  Mr.  Mouse. 
Indeed,  when  he  heard  the  sad  stor^-  of  the  wife 
and  the  six  little  ones  two  big  tears  formed  in  the 
comers  of  his  kindly  green  eN'es  and  trickled  down 
iiis  black  cheeks. 

"  Tut,  tut,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  magnificent 
:gesture  of  his  paw.  "  Don't  be  frightened.  No 
■one  is  going  to  eat  you.  Come  over  here  and  sit 
-down,  and  let's  have  a  neighbourly  chat  together." 

So  Mr.  Mouse,  still  trembling  and  white,  as  if 
"he  had  just  come  out  of  a  flour  barrel,  sat  down 
meekly.     "  It's  a  beautiful  day,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Cat  admitted  that  it  was.  Then  he  laid  his 
two  fore  paws  over  his  round  belly  and  smiled 
benignantly  at  Mr.  Mouse.  "  Now,  look  here. 
Mouse,"  he  said,  "  there's  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  flying  at  each  other's  throats,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Mouse  confessed  that  there  was  no  reason. 
He  wanted  to  tell  Mr.  Cat  that  his  question  wasn't 
•exactly  fair,  but  upon  second  thought  he  decided 
it  were  best  not  to  deny  anything. 

"  For  instance,"  Mr.  Cat  went  on  ;  "  You  like 
cheese  and  I  don't  care  the  least  little  bit  for  it. 
Now,  why,  why  should  we  fight  over  that  Httle 
bit  of  cheese  you  need  for  your  wife  and  your  six 
starving  children  ? 

Mr.  Mouse  sighed  and  said  there  certainly  never 
ought  to  be  any  fights. 


"  Now,  Mouse,  this  is  my  suggestion."  Here 
Mr.  Cat  leaned  over  expansively  so  that  Mr.  Mouse 
could  not  repress  a  shudder  of  fear.  "  I'll  make 
an  agreement  with  you.  I  promise  never  to  eat 
you  and  to  let  you  gather  all  the  cheese  your  heart 
desires  upon  the  condition  that  you  give  me  nine- 
tenths  of  everything  you  find  around  the  house. 
Now,  that's  fair  enough,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but "    Mr.  Mouse  was  going  to  suggest 

something  else,  but  he  saw  a  funny  look  come  over 
Mr.  Cat's  face,  and  so  he  thought  he  would  keep 
his  mouth  shut. 

"  Good,"  said  Mr.  Cat.  "  Shake  on  it."  And 
he  took  Mr.  Mouse's  little  paw  in  his  and  squeezed 
it  genially.  "  We  will  not  bother  about  a  contract," 
he  added,  in  a  final  burst  of  generosity.  "  I  know 
I  can  trust  you." 

Now,  for  a  while,  ever>'thing  went  beautifully. 
Mr.  Mouse  roamed  at  leisure  throughout  the  house 
and  reaped  the  harvest  under  the  kindly  nose  of 
Mr.  Cat.  Faithfully,  at  the  end  of  each  day,  he 
paid  over  to  his  benefactor  nine-tenths  of  all  that 
he  had  found.  His  wife  was  blooming,  his  chil- 
dren were  happy.  He  thought  he  might  even 
send  them  to  his  brother,  Field  Mouse,  for  a  vaca- 
tion when  the  hot  weather  came. 

But  alas  for  the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  ! 
One  day  something  happened  among  the  gods  and 
there  was  no  more  cheese.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Mouse 
search  the  cupboards ;  in  vain  did  he  ransack 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  great  house.  Scarcely 
more  than  a  few  old  bits  that  he  had  not  bothered 
to  touch  could  he  find.  So  he  came  to  la)^  his 
troubles  before  his  partner. 

Mr.  Cat  listened  very  politely  to  his  sad  tale. 
He  even  shook  his  head  and  exclaimed  :  "  Too 
bad,  too  bad.  A  time  of  depression  has  set  in. 
It  may  take  several  years  before  we  have  normalcy 
again." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  normalcy," 
said  Mr.  Mouse.  "  But  if  I  might  have  a  little 
of  those  nine-tenths  I've  been  giving  you  I  might 
ward  off  starvation.  Otherwise  my  wife  and  my 
little  ones — what  can  I  do  ?  " 

Here  Mr.  Cat  interrupted  him  with  a  tremendous 
sigh  from  the  bottom  of  his  belly.  "  God  knows," 
he  said. 

And  here  ends  the  fable  of  the  cat  and  the  mouse. 
- — From  "  The  Call,"  New  York. 


York  Society  is  rapidly  approaching  towards 
Mr.  Riddle's  financial  ideal.  It  already  possesses 
collectively-owned  capital  worth  £92,000  at  present 
values.  This  society's  penny  bank  has  4,846  indi- 
vidual depositors,  the  total  amount  standing  to 
their  credit  on  July  4th  being  ;£i8,6o8. 
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N.C.M.A.  GROUP  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SCHEME. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


As  most  readers  of  the  "  Co-operative  Official  " 
already  know,  the  scheme  of  group  life  assurance  for 
members  of  the  National  Co-operative  Managers' 
Association  has  now  been  adopted,  and  will  shortly 
be  in  operation.  The  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  scheme  are  printed  below  in  full, 
and  merit  careful  study  by  all  persons  interested. 
Members  of  the  Association  who  propose  to  take 
advantage  of  the  scheme  should  return  their 
application  form,  properly  completed,  either  to 
their  local  district  secretary,  or  to  the  general 
secretary  of  the  N.C.M.A.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Whitney, 
"  Glasfrv^n,"   Park  Hill,  Tredegar,  Mon. 

Rules  of  the  Group  Life  Assurance  Section 

OF    THE    National    Co-operative    Managers' 

Association. 


Title. 


1.  That  this  section  be  entitled  "  The  Group  Life 
Assurance  Section  of  the  National  Co-operative  Managers' 
Association." 

Object. 

2.  That  the  object  of  this  section  be  the  assuring  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Co-operative  Managers' 
Association  with  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society 
for  the  sum  of  £250  in  event  of  death  occurring  during 
the  period  the  assurance  is  in  force  (or  such  other  sums 
as  the  National  Co-operative  Managers'  Association  at 
its  annual  meetings  shall  determine)  on  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  certificate  issued  to  each  assured  person, 
and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

CERTIFICATE. 

Group  Life  Assurance.     (Ordinary  Branch.) 

This  is  to  certif v  that 


is  granted  cover  against  Death  for  a  sum  of. 

under  Group  Life  Policy  No 

Issued  to  


at  a  Premium  of per  ;i'ioo  sum  assured,  for  a  period 

of  one  year  from and  subject  to  the  conditions 

contained  in  that  Policy. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Policy  was  signed  at  Manchester 

by  order  of  the  general  committee  this day 

of 19 

Signed 

Examined General  Manager. 

PREinuMS. 

3.  The  premiums  are  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year,  and  should  be  remitted  to  the  local  secretary 
not  later  than  the  loth  day  of  January  ;  in  no  case  can 
a  premium  be  accepted  by  the  Co-operative  Insurance 
Society  direct.  The  Association  will,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, post  or  deliver  to  each  member  of  the  assurance 


section  a  notice  giving  date  when  premiums  are  due,  but 
will  not  hold  itself  responsible  in  any  way  for  non-delivery 
of  such  notice. 

Administration-. 

4.  The  administration  of  the  scheme  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  of  the  National  Co-operative  Managers' 
Association,  who  may  appoint  such  of  its  number  as  it 
thinks  fit  to  act  as  a  sub-committee.  All  decisions  mu.st 
be  submitted  to  the  full  executive  before  being  put  into 
operation. 

5.  The  Association  will  out  of  any  surplus  and  com- 
mission that  may  be  received  from  the  Co-operative 
Insurance  Society  create  a  fund  for  the  following  and  any 
other  purposes  as  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Co-operative 
Managers'    Association. 

(a)  Pay  all  expenses  of  administration. 

(b)  As.si.st    by    payment    of    insvirance    premiums    or 

part  of  same  of  any  member  who  by  reason  of 
sickness,  old  age,  or  other  cause  is  unable  to  pay. 
The  fund  available  under  this  clause  shall  be  at  the 
absolute  control  of  the  executive,  and  no  indi- 
vidual member  has  any  claim  upon  it. 

6.  Any  member  who  leaves  the  co-operative  movement 
temporarily  and  is  assured  under  this  scheme  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  executive,  continue  his  payments,  and 
must  pay  such  other  sums  as  may  be  demanded  to  retain 
honorary  membership  in  the  Association;  such  member- 
ship shall  be  subject  to  yearly  reconsideration. 

7.  Applications  for  membership  in  the  Group  Life 
Assurance  Section  shall  after  the  year  1923,  be  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Executive,  who  shall  have  power 
to  determine  the  terms  on  which  members  shall  be  received ; 
their  decision  shall  be  governed  by  the  following  facts  : — - 

(a)  How  long  the  applicant  has  been  a  member  of 

the  National  Co-operative  Managers'  Association. 

(b)  The   reasons  why   applicant  has  not   previously 

joined  assurance  section. 

(c)  Age,  health,  &c. 

8.  Any  alteration  of  these  rules  must  be  by  a  two- 
thirds'  majority  of  the  members,  whose  votes  shall  be 
recorded  in  the  following  manner  : — 

A  notice  of  alteration  shall  first  be  submitted  to  the 
executive  from  a  district  association,  the  execu- 
tive will  then  remit  the  suggested  alteration 
to  all  districts,  who  shall  call  a  meeting  of  its 
members  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and 
voting  upon  the  same.  The  votes  recorded 
for  and  against  shall  then  be  sent  by  the  district 
secretary  to  the  general  secretary,  who  shall 
report  the  result  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
executive. 

This  form  to  be  used  after  year  1923. 

Assurance  Section  of  the  National  Co-operative 
Managers'  Association. 
To  the  vSecretar}-. 

I  desire  to  apph-  to  be  assured  under  your  Group  Life 
Assurance  Section. 

Signed, 
Full  name  and  address 


Age years. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  N.C.M.A.  ? 

Name  of  Society  by  whom  you  are  employed 

How'  long  in  your  present  position  ? 

Can  you  give  an}'  reason  why  you  have  not  joined  the 
Group  Life  Assurance  Section  before  ? 
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N.C.M.A.  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Title. 


I.  This  Section  shall  be  called  the  "  Benevolent  Fund 
Section  of  the  National  Co-operative  Managers'  Associa- 
tion." 

Object. 

.2.  That  the  object  of  the  Section  is  to  provide  out  of 
the  annual  subscriptions  of  the  National  Co-operative 
Managers'  Association  earmarked  for  this  purpose,  and 
such  other  sums  that  may  be  subscribed  by  individuals 
or  societies,  a  fiuid  for  the  relief  of  necessitous  cases  of 
members  or  dependents  of  the  National  Co-operative 
Managers'  Association. 

Government. 

3.  The  Fund  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  National 
Co-operative  Managers'  Association  National  Executive  for 
the  time  being,  who  may  appoint  such  of  its  members  as  it 
thinks  fit  to  act  as  a  sulvcommittee,  but  all  decisions 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  before  being  put 
into  operation. 

Relief. 

4.  Relief  to  qualified  persons  shall  be  granted  only  on 
the  application  of  district  associations,  and  on  the  form 
provided  for  this  purpose.  The  form  of  relief  shall  be 
as  follows  : — 

(a)  Temporan.-  relief,  not  exceeding  ^10  in  any  one 

year,  to  managers  who  are  in  distress,  and  widows 
and  children  of  managers. 

(b)  In  order  to  en.sure  the  stabilitj-  of  this  Section, 

the     Executive    shall    grant    not    more    under 

"  temporary  relief  "  than  one-tenth  of  its  income 

in  any  one  year. 

In  making  grants   under   education  and   upkeep,    the 

Executive  shall  add  to  the  capital  funds  from  income  of 

this  Section  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  commitment  in 

each  individual  case. 

Rec.ulations  Governing  Relief. 

The  Executive  may  set  up  such  regulations  for  control 
of  the  recipients  as  they  may  think  fit,  full  recognition 
always  being  given  to  parents'  religious  beliefs.  It  shall 
also  have  power  to  cease  payments  if  in  their  judgment 
the  relief  is  not  being  properly  applied. 

Trustees. 
The  following  persons  shall  be  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund, 


together  with  President  and  Secretary  of  the  National 
Co-operative  Managers'  Association  for  the  current  year. 
The  Trustees  shall  satisfy  themselves  at  least  once  every 
year  that  the  capital  and  fimds  of  the  Section  are  properly 
invested  and  banked,  and  give  a  report  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Co-operative  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation. In  addition,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  examine 
the  books  and  documents  of  the  National  Co-operative 
Managers'  Association. 

Treasurer. 

The    Treasurer    shall    be    the    Co-operative    Wholesale 
Society's  Bank. 

Funds. 

The  capital  fund  of  this  Section  shall  be  invested  in 
the  Co-operative  \\'hole5ale  Society's  loan  department. 


.■\ iteration   of   Rur,R.s. 

Any  alteration  of  these  rules  must  be  by  a  two- thirds 
majority  of  members,  whose  \'X)tes  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
following  manner  : — - 

.\  notico  of  alteration  shall  first  be  submitted  to  the 
Executive  from  a  district  association.  The  Executive 
will  then  remit  the  suggested  alteration  to  all  districts, 
who  shall  call  a  meeting  of  members  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  voting  ujion  the  same.  The  votes  re- 
corded for  and  against  shall  then  be  sent  by  the  district 
secretary  to  the  general  secretary,  who  shall  report  the 
result  at  the  next  meeMng  of  the  Executive. 

To  the  Benevolent  Section  of  the 

National  Co-oper.a.tive  Managers'  Associ.\tion. 
Regi-stered  office  :   "  Gla.sfryn,"  Park  Hill, 
Tredegar,  Mon. 
Application  for  Education  and  Maintenance. 
Name  and  Address  of  Applicant  or  Deceased  Member 

Position  held  by  Member  or  Deceased  Member 

Married  or  single  ? 

Is  the  Mother  living  ?    

If  not  Mother,  is  there  a  Guardian  appointed,  or  could 

one  be  appointed  ? 

Number  of  family Boys Girls 

Respective  ages  of  each 

Particulars  of  Assurances,  if  any 

Sources  of  Income 

What  help  are  you  seeking  ?      If  educational,  jjlease 

state    School   or    University    applicant   is    being 

trained  in 

Report  for  the  last  term  to  be  attached 

Name  of  Headmaster  or  Professor  under  whom  appli-    ,^ 

cant  is  studying 

Any  other  information  that  will  help 

Name  of  District  Association   

Secretary's  Name  and  Address   

Report  by  the  District  Associ.\tion. 
(Not  to  be  filled  in  by  the  Applicant.) 

Signed 

To  the  Benevolent  Section  of  the 

National  Co-operative  Managers'  Association. 

Registered  Offices  :    "  Glasfryn,"  Park  Hill, 

Tredegar,  Mon. 

Application  for  Temporary  Help  from  the 

Benevolent  P'und. 

Name 

Address 

Position  held  by  Member Society  ? 

Are  you  now  in  P^mployment  ?    

If  not,  how  long  have  you  been  out  of  Employment  ? 


Give  reasons  for  leaving    

Married  or  Single  ? 

Number  of   Family Boys Girls . 

Respective  ages  of  each 

Medical  Certificate  to  be  attached  (if  necessary). 

J'articulars  of  Assurances 

Sources  of  Incc^me 

Date  of  Incapacity   

Nature  of  Grant  req.'.ired 

Name  of  District  or  Departmental  Association .  .  .  . 
Secretary's  Name  and  Address 


Report  by  District  .Association. 
(Not  to  be  filled  in  by  the  Applicant.) 
Signed 
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PROFESSOR    L.  T    HOBHOUSE    ON 
WAGES. 


.Speaking  on  the  question  of  wages,  at  Oxford, 
on  August  2nd,  Professor  Hobhouse  said  that  the 
intervention  of  the  community  in  wages  disputes 
Tiad  never  been  popular  with  either  party,  neither 
"being  disposed  to  conmiit  itself  to  the  chances  of 
arbitration  or  impartial  opinion.  Each  party  was 
a  little  too  hopeful  of  getting  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gain for  itself.  Although  there  had  been  repeated 
movements  for  compulsory'  arbitration,  they  had 
never  advanced  very-  far.  They  had  an  industrial 
<?ourt  which  could  investigate  disputes,  find  a 
reasonable  solution,  and  publish  its  findings,  which 
had  a  moral  effect,  but  it  had  no  power  to  enforce 
its  findings,  and  the  movement  for  the  present 
stuck  there,  and  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  get 
TaeA'ond  that. 

Dealing  with  Trade  Boards,  the  speaker  laid 
■stress  upon  the  impartial  element  the}'  contained, 
and  upon  their  functions.  The  Boards  were  first 
instituted  in  the  belief  that  there  were  a  whole 
group  of  occupations  in  which  wages  were  very 
low.  The  impartial  member  had  to  look  at  what 
the  trade  would  bear,  at  the  value  of  the  product, 
at  what  the  trade  generally  could  afi'ord  to  pay 
and  continue  to  prosper  and  employ  its  members. 
They  had  also  to  take  into  account  the  rate  at 
which  a  worker  could  pay  his  way  and  live  a  decent 
life.  He  objected  strongly'  to  the  mere  subsistence 
level.  Two  things  had  to  be  kept  in  view — what 
the  employers  could  give  and  what  a  man  was  able 
to  earn.  What  was  the  basis  of  this  claim  for  a 
living  wage  ?  The  relation  between  the  living 
wage  and  the  industrial  service  was  the  corner- 
stone. The  cardinal  point  of  economic  justice  was 
that  a  man  should  be  able  in  a  well-organised 
society  to  make  for  himself  a  decent  living  wage  by 
honest  and  useful  service  to  the  community,  and 
in  a  perfectly-organised  society  should  make  a 
living  by  no  other  method.  Economic  justice, 
while  securing  the  needs  of  all,  would  also  keep 
the  field  open  to  the  talents,  and  give  individual 
freedom  for  initiative,  and  secure  that  a  man  of 
ability  and  enterprise  had  a  career  before  him. 

When  they  spoke  of  human  needs,  did  they  mean 
3.  man's  needs  or  those  of  his  family  ?  And  if  the 
latter,  what  size  should  the  family  be  ?  They 
could  not  divorce  the  interests  of  the  husband,  the 
wife,  and  the  children,  and  the  difficulty  was  the 
view  of  the  relations  between  the  man's  wage  and 
the  woman's.  While  they  said  that  the  man's 
wage  should  suffice  for  the  family's  needs,  could 
they  say  the  same  of  the  woman's  ?  The  only 
solution  to  that  was  family  maintenance,  either  by 


the  State  or  by  the  industry.  That  would  set  the 
wages  list  free,  and  solve  the  delicacy  of  the  c[ues- 
tion  between  men's  and  women's  wages.  If  the 
vState  supplied  the  material  basis  of  family  life,  it 
must  ultimately  control  family  life,  and  would  not 
only  claim  to  regulate  household  affairs,  but  to  a 
considerable  degree  control  marriage  itself.  He 
did  not  want  to  see  the  State  controlling,  these 
matters. 

He  wanted  to  see  every  man  and  woman,  of 
whatever  class,  made  responsible  for  his  or  her  own 
life.  He  admitted  there  was  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  such  State  control,  except  in  the  question  of 
education.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  the  .State 
take  those  functions  on  itself  which  were  desirable 
to  supply  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  and 
wherever  that  was  possible  the  State  might  justly 
come  in  and  lighten  the  burdens  on  industr\\  The 
living  wage  for  an  adult  male  must  be  a  family 
wage,  and  five  children  should  be  taken  as  a 
standard  famil}'.  With  regard  to  women's  wages, 
there  were  a  variety'  of  arguments  which  forbade 
them  to  establish  a  uniform  rate  for  both  sexes. 

Trade  Boards  had  developed  organisation  on  the 
part  of  both  workers  and  employers.  They  had 
brought  together  representatives  of  both  sides,  got 
them  to  know  one  another  and  accustomed  them 
to  one  another,  and  had  secured  the  co-operation  ot 
a  considerable  minority  of  public-spirited  em- 
ployers desirous  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to 
serve  the  Boards.  It  was  the  use  of  the  extensive 
grants  to  the  Boards  in  1918  which  had  brought 
them  into  controversy.  Joint  Industrial  Councils 
had  done  excellent  work,  but  had  been  hampered 
by  having  no  power  to  enforce  their  decisions.  On 
the  Trade  Board  the  good  employer  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  he  could  bind  down  the  other 
man,  and  that  no  one  could  take  advantage  of 
him.  He  believed  the  reaction  was  temporary, 
and  that  just  as  Trade  Boards  had  succeeded 
beyond  reasonable  expectations  with  the  lowest- 
paid  workers,  so  they  had  in  them  the  germs  of  the 
solution  of  the  wages  problem  generally. 


Some  small  societies  are  quite  as  enterprising  as 
their  bigger  brothers.  For  example,  take  the 
Upperraill  Society,  which,  established  in  i860,  now 
has  about  1,300  members.  This  society  informs 
all  and  sundry  that  "  upholstered  furniture,  car- 
pets, and  other  heavy  goods  may  be  made  like  new 
with  the  vacmim  cleaner  we  have  for  hire.  For 
terms,  apply  at  the  central  or  branch  stores." 
Such  enterprise  is  to  be  commended.  In  time, 
members  will  be  able  to  hire  all  kinds  of  domestic 
machines  and  labour-saving  contrivances  from  the 
stores. 
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BUSINESS    ENTERPRISE. 


Tms  is  a  true  story. 

It  was  not  told  by  Samuel  Smiles,  for  he  died 
before  Silas  P.  \\'egi::  was  born. 

Still,  if  Samuel  Smiles  had  lived  long  enough  to 
tell  the  stor>'  he  would  have  done  so. 

It  is  just  the  sort  of  story  in  which  his  soul 

dehghted. 

*  »   * 

This  is  a  tale  of  bright  intelligence,   industry, 
perseverance,  self-help,  and  all  the  other  virtues. 
And  it  is  told  by  a  very  trutliful  man. 

•  •    * 

He  says  : — 

"A  short  time  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  dining 
with  Silas  P.  Wegg,  the  American  millionaire,  who 
told  me  the  story  of  his  life. 

"As  a  lad  he  lived  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  where  every 
house  had  a  grass  plot  and  ever\'  householder  a 
backache.  Gazing  idly  one  evening  at  a  goat 
tethered  in  a  meadow,  he  obser\'ed  how  exquisitely 
the  grass  was  nibbled  down. 
♦    ♦   ♦ 

"An  idea  struck  him. 

"  He  hired  the  goat  for  ten  cents.,  and  made 
straight  for  the.  nearest  man  cutting  his  lawn. 
Soon  the  delighted  man  was  sitting  down  smoking 
his  pipe,  while  the  goat  eagerly  nibbled  the  lawn 
with  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  a  lawn-mower. 

"  Young  Silas  took  half-a-doUar  and  passed  on 
to  the  next  lawn.     Next  day  he  bought  the  goat. 

"  In  a  month  he  had  a  herd  of  goats. 

"  In  a  year  he  w^as  supplying  goat's  milk  to  the 
chief  cities,  and  building  a  rug  factory  to  utilise 
the  goat  skins. 

"  In  three  years  he  had  cornered  everj^  goat  and 
ever^-  grass  seed  in  the  United  States." 

Now  he  is  a  millionaire,  and  a  good  example  to 
other  lads  and  men. 

♦       ♦       ♦ 

There  is  a  moral  to  this  true  story. 

Britain,  too,  is  full  of  grass  plots. 

Thousands  of  co-operators  who^own  grass  plots 
suffer  acutely  from  backache. 

And  no  advertised  remedy  can  "  touch  the 
spot." 

There  are  very  few  goats  in  Britain. 

Why  cannot  co-operative  officials  profit  by  the 
example  of  Silas  P.  Wegg  ?  ^y^ 

And  hire  out  co-operative  goats  to  co-operative 
householders  who  suffer  from  backache  ? 

♦       ♦       ♦ 

This  is  perhaps  one  right  way  of  increasing  sales 
and  making  dividends  for  members. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  a  plan  worth  trying. 


MR.   GENT   GOES   NORTH 

Western  co-operative  managers  will  miss  their 
friend  Mr.  J.  Walter  Gent,  who  has  been  a  moving 
spirit  among  them  for  the  past  nine  j'Cars.  Mr. 
Gent,  who  was  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Radstock  Society,  has  transferred  his  services  ftom 
the  retail  trade  to  the  wholesale  trade.  He  has 
been  appointed  as  grocery  traveller  for  the  New- 
castle branch  of  the  C.W.S.,  and  going  from  west 
to  north  will  find  a  warm-hearted  set  of  people, 
who  will  receive  him  in  a  very  cordial  manner. 
]Mr.  Gent  has  filled  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Bristol  and  District  Managers'  Association,  and 
has  at  all  times  been  a  very  active  manager.  He 
holds  strong  convictions,  and,  as  the  secretary  (Mr. 
Cole)  stated  at  a  farewell  gathering  at  Bristol  a 
week  or  two  ago,  "  Mr.  Gent  emulates  the  China- 
man who  endeavoured  to  knock  the  nail  in  with  a 
cucumber  "  !  Still,  what  will  be  the  westerner's 
loss  will  be  the  northerner's  gain.  Mr.  Gent  has 
written  many  breezy  articles  for  the  "  Official," 
and  will  take  away  with  him  from  Bristol  and 
District  the  good  wishes  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 


N.C.M.A.  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  N.C.M.A.  Benevolent  Fund 
from  a  member  of  the  N.U.C.O.  : — 

7,  Gransmoor-avenue, 
Higher  Openshaw, 
Mr.  E.  Vernon.  Manchester.     15,  8,  22. 

Dear  vSir, — I  am  enclosing  cheque  for  ;fio  (ten 
pounds)  to  be  placed  through  you  to  the  N.U.C.O. 
Benevolent  Fund  as  a  slight  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  me 
by  the  N.U.C.O.  through  our  esteemed  and  capable 
general  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Simpson,  in  the  case 
of  my  recent  unwarranted  dismissal  after  forty- 
two  years'  service  in  the  movement  for  one  society. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  N.U.C.O. 
in  which  I  trust  every  official  will  enrol. — Yours 
faithfully.  Signed,  H.  Edgar. 


Ix  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  Mr.  J.  G.  Moore  (general 
manager  of  the  Felling  Industrial  Society)  says  : 
"  Newcastle  Co-operative  Managers'  Association 
held  their  annual  outing  at  Jesmond  Dene  on  Wed- 
nesday, August  9th.  One  was  delighted  to  join  in 
the  good  feeling  and  comradeship  which  existed. 
There  were  several  managers  from  the  C.W.S. 
present.  Sports  were  held,  and  tea  was  provided 
by  the  C.W.S.  Altogether,  the  affair  was  very 
delightful."  Other  correspondents  appear  to  be 
equally  well  pleased  with  the  annual  "  out." 
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THE   N.U.C.O.  AT  WORK 

REPORTS  FROM  ALL  QUARTERS. 

INTERVIEW  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  General  vSecretary  re(?ently  met  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Southampton  Co-operative  Society  to 
discuss  the  proposed  reduction  of  salaries  referred 
to  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Official."  In  sub- 
mitting the  case  on  behalf  of  the  officials,  he 
pointed  out  that  as  they  had  already  agreed  to 
certain  reductions,  it  was  unfair  at  this  juncture 
to  ask  a  further  reduction  because  of  decreased 
sales.  After  considerable  discussion,  an  agree- 
ment was  iiltimately  reached  to  the  effect  that  the 
proposed  reductions  in  salaries,  consequent  upon 
the  decreased  trade  for  the  period  to  July  17th,  be 
postponed  for  six  months.  Before  any  further 
change  is  made  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
question  with  the  committee  will  be  granted  to  the 
officials  concerned. 


NORTH-EAST  LANCASHIRE  SMALL  SOCIETIES 
HOURS  AND  WAGES  BOARD. 

The  General  Secretary'  met  the  above-named 
board  at  Blackburn  on  Saturday,  August  26th, 
to  further  consider  the  proposals  for  a  new  agree- 
ment. He  informed  the  board  that  he  had  not 
been  empowered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  on 
the  basis  of  the  figures  proposed  by  them,  and  as 
the  board  intin:ated  that  they  had  no  further 
proposal  to  make,  it  seemed  that  an  impasse  would 
be  reached.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  hint  was 
thrown  out  that  the  proposals  made  by  the  board 
might  be  put  into  operation,  as  it  was  considered 
that  the  union  would  be  powerless  in  the  matter. 
During  the  discussion  it  came  out  that  the  board 
had,  earlier  in  the  da}',  been  meeting  the  repre- 
sentatives of  another  union,  and  that  the  meeting 
with  them  had  been  adjourned  for  a  fortnight. 
The  General  Secretary  then  suggested  that  this 
meeting  should  also  stand  adjourned,  and  ulti- 
mately it  was  .agreed  "  that  this  meeting  stand 
adjourned  until  an  agreement  has  been  made  between 
the  Xorth-East  Lancashire  Small  Societies'  Hours  and 
Wages  Board  and  the  N.U.D.A.W.,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  any  alteration  in  w^ages  that  may  be 
subsequently  agreed  upon  between  the  North- 
East  Lancashire  vSmall  Societies'  Hours  and 
Wages  Board  and  the  N.U.C.O.  shall  be  operative 
on  the  pay  da}'  occurring  in  the  week  ending 
September  i6th,  1922." 

PRODUCTIVE  SECRETARIES  AND  CASHIERS. 

A  REPLY  has  been  received  from  the  secretary  of 
the  representatives  of  productive  societies  which, 


although  not  definite  in  its  terms,  indicates  that  a 
further  meeting  may  be  held  between  parties 
at  an  early  date.  The  matter  will  shortly  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  officials  concerned,  and  if  considered 
advisable  arrangements  will  be  made  to  meet  the 
societies'  representatives. 

C.W.S.  TRAVELLERS. 

A  DivPUTATiox  met  the  C.W.S.  wages  committee. 
They  asked  that  the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage 
should  be  adopted,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
certain  annual  increase  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  salaries  could  be 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  merit.  After  a  lengthy 
meeting,  it  was  finally  arranged  that  the  union 
representatives  should  submit  definite  figures  in 
writing,  and  that  a  further  meeting  between 
parties  would  then  be  held.  The  executive  of  the 
Travellers'  Association  has  now  got  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  a  meeting  of  the  members  will  be  held 
at  an  early  date. 

NORTHERN  SECTION. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  made  for  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  to  be  held  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Union  and  the  C.N.B.  at  Newcastle,  on 
vSeptember  12th,  to  consider  proposals  made  by 
the  wages  council.         ♦    ♦   ♦ 

A  DEPUTATION,  including  the  Geireral  vSecretarv^ 
met  the  committee  of  a  society  in  the  county  of 
Durham  on  August  25th  with  reference  to  their 
action  in  dismissing  their  general  manager  with 
four  weeks'  wages  in  lieu  of  notice.  A  long  dis- 
cussion ensued,  during  w^hich  the  committee  inti- 
mated that  they  would  neither  agree  to  reinstate- 
ment or  to  give  anything  further  in  lieu  of  notice. 
It  is  proposed  to  take  further  action  in  this  matter, 
but  before  so  doing  another  communication  has 
been  sent  to  the  society  expressing  the  hope  that  a 
further  effort  will  be  made  to  reach  a  settlement. 

♦       ♦       ♦ 

A  DEPUTATION,  including  the  General  vSecretary, 
met  the  committee  of  a  society  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland  on  August  28th  regarding  their 
action  in  dismissing  their  manager  without  ade- 
quate notice.  While  the  society  would  not  agree 
to  the  proposals  made  by  the  deputation,  they 
intimated  that  they  would  give  the  matter  re- 
consideration and  forward  a  reply  not  later  than 
vSeptember  14th. 

MIDLAND  SECTION. 

Notice  has  been  received  from  the  Midland 
Sectional  Council  to  terminate  the  existing  agree- 
ment at  the  end  of  September.  The  General 
Secretary  has  replied  pointing  out  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  the  earliest  date  at  which 
it  can  be  terminated  is  the  end  of  October. 
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"Isd^  Opinion  of  tde  Jbargest  Societies  in  t6e 

Qountry : — 

"IT  IS  THE  BEST." 


IT  LOOKS  WELL. 
IT  KEEPS  WELL. 
IT  EATS  WELL. 
IT  SELLS  WELL. 


WRITE     FOR     FREE     SAMPLE. 


■n 


MARSH  &  BAXTER  LTD., 

DALE   END,  BIRMINGHAM. 


And  BRIERLEY  HILL. 


Telephooe:  CENTilAL,  6432. 


Telegrams:   "BAXTERI4N." 


•□ 
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EACH  FOR  ALL 
ALL  FOR  EACH 


THIS 

WELL-KNOWN 
CO-OPERATIVE 
BRAND 


MEN'S 
BOOTS 


IS     A    GUARANTEE     OF     QUALITY 
AND    RIGHT  LABOUR    CONDITIONS. 


MADE  BY 


The   CROMPTON    BOOT 
Manufacturers  •  Limited, 

"I    &    U  "    Works, 
DESBOROUGH. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PRINTING 
SOCIETY  LTD. 

Eslallishcd  in  Balloon  Street.  1869. 


Registered  Office :  New  Mount  St.,  Manchester 
Town  Office :  67,  CoRPOR.ATioN  St.,  Manchester 


PRINTERS,  STATIONERS, 
AND   BOOKBINDERS. 

SHOP  PAPERS.  BAGS.  &c. 


The  Most  Up-to-date  Check  System : 

"FIELDING- WOOD." 

Also  "  ECCLES,"  "  CLIMAX/   and  others. 

"SIMPLEX"    SYSTEM,    for   Penny    Banks. 
ENQUIRIES  INVITED. 


These  are  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  Goods  we  supply. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to  quote  for  any  style  oi 

quantity  of 

Paper  Bags,  (machine  or  handmade),  Carrier  Bags, 
Boxes,  Wrapping  Paper,  Billheads,  Memoran- 
dums, Ledgers,  Customers'  Books,  Van  Delivery 
Books,  &c.,  &c. 

Prices  and  Quotations  from  : — 

HOVIS   PUBLICITY  WORKS, 

MACCLESFIELD. 
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Jill  tde  ^lant  in  tde  bakery. 

TRAVELLING   OVENS. 

DRAWPLATE    OVENS. 
PORTABLE   OVENS. 
PEEL   OVENS. 

DOUGH    MIXERS. 

DOUGH    DIVIDERS. 
DOUGH    MOULDERS. 
AUTOMATIC    PROVERS. 
THOMSON'S    HOT   PLATES. 
CAKE    MIXERS. 
CAKE    DEPOSITORS. 


WRITE  US  FOR   FULL  PARTICULARS   OF   YOUR   REQUIREMENTS. 


JOSEPH  BAKER  SONS  &  PERKINS  LTD., 

Bakery  Department:    V/ESTWOOD    WORKS,    PETERBOROUGH. 

Telesrams  :"  PIONEERS,  PETERBOROUGH." Telephone  :   PETERBOROUGH,  30 1 . 

Head    Office:     KINGSWAY     HOUSE,     KINGSWAY,     LONDON,     W.C.  2. 


Sole  Sales  Agents  Jot   DAVID    THOMSON     LTD.,    EDINBURGH, 
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THE    ESSENTIAL  THING. 


EDITORIAL  COMMUNICATIONS.— //ems  of  information, 
correspondence,  and  articles  dealing  with  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  co-operative  officials  are  invited,  and  will  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  Editorial  Board.  Editorial 
communications  should  be  addressed  ■'  Editorial  Depart- 
.ment,  Co-operative  Official,  Holyoake  House, 
Hanover  Street,  Alanchester. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. — Full  information  relating  to  charges 
for  advertising  space  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
Co-operative  Official,  Holyoake  House,  Hanover 
Street,  Alanchester. 

POSTAL  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— The  Co-operative 
Official  will  be  published  during  the  first  week  in  each 
month,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  35.  per  year  :  single 
copies,  ^d.  Address  ■'  The  Publisher,  Co-OPERATIVE 
Official,  Holyoake  House,  Hanover  Street,  Man- 
chester. 


There  is  still  a  disposition  in  certain  quarters 
to  belittle  the  value  of  the  special  Co-oi:)erative 
Trades  and  Business  Conferences,  of  which  a 
second  series  has  just  been  held.  Some  critics 
complain  that  the  recent  meetings  differed  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  ordinary  conferences  arranged 
by  the  Co-operative  Union.  Others  say  that  no 
new  or  startling  proposals  were  made  by  those 
who  addressed  the  conferences.  ]\Iany  assert 
that  the  topics  discussed  were  far  removed  from 
the  actual  work  of  co-operative  administration 
and  store  management.  A  few  suggest  that  as 
really  capable  managers  and  committeemen  are 
in  no  hurry  to  talk  at  public  meetings  little  new 
light  was  thrown  upon  the  difficult  problems  with 
which  all  responsible  officials  have  now  to  deal. 

All  this  and  more  may  be  admitted  as  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  truth.  Those  who  spoke 
at  the  Special  Trades  and  Business  Conferences  are 
not  often  silent  listeners  at  other  co-operative 
gatherings.  The  recommendations  contained  in 
the  two  important  papers  read  and  discussed 
at  each  conference  were  long  ago  adopted  and 
acted  upon  by  many  enterprising  business  men. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  full  benefit  of  the 
reforms  suggested  is  not  obtainable  immediately 
in  any  society,  and  it  is  notorious  that  many 
successful  managers  and  secretaries  have  the 
wisdom  to  refrain  from  making  public  speeches. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  these  special  Trades 
and  Business  Conferences  were  invaluable,  if  only 
because  the}-  helped  to  convince  co-operative 
committeemen  and  officials  that  the  one  essential 
thing  which  ought  to  engage  their  attention  at 
the  ])resent  time  is  the  efficiency  of  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  as  a  form  of  business  organisation. 
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It  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  emphasised 
that  the  whole  future  of  the  consumers'  co-opera- 
tive movement  depends  upon  the  excellence  of 
its  economic  organisation.  Fine  words  butter  no 
parsnips  ;  and  co-operative  ideals  have  no  saving 
power  when  divorced  from  economic  efficiency, 
ntimately,  as  all  ^^4se  economists  perceive,  the 
co-operative  movement,  democracy  itself,  must 
fail  as  a  method  of  social  organisation  and  govern- 
ment if  it  cannot  deliver  goods  to  the  consuming 
public  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  supplied 
by  competitive  traders  and  capitalists.  Unless 
the  co-operative  method  of  organising  demand 
and  sup])ly,  production,  distribution,  and  exchange 
is  in  fact  better  and  more  economical  than  other 
ways  of  organising  business  consumers'  co-opera- 
tion has  no  survival  value  and  must  eventually  be 
superseded  by  a  more  perfect  system. 

This  plain  truth  is  often  forgotten  b}-  many 
co-operative  propagandists.  They,  like  other  good 
co-operators,  are  apt  to  assume  that  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  must  spread  and  succeed  in 
captunng  the  market  simply  because  its  basic 
principles  agree  with  the  Great  Principles  and 
satisfy  the  Eternal  Laws  that  govern  human 
progress.  This  assumption  is  an  utterly  un- 
reasonable one.  There  is  no  justification  whatever 
for  the  prevalent  beUef  that  the  co-operative 
movement  must  succeed  because  it  is  a  co-operative 
movement.  An  inefficient  co-operative  move- 
ment will  perish  and  pass  away  like  any  other 
inefficient  human  institution.  The  one  essential 
condition  of  democratic  progress  is  that  democracy 
shall  in  practice  prove  itself  superior  to  the  system 
of  trade  and  industry  which  it  is  seeking  to  replace. 

WTiat  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  the  chief  sociologist 
who  has  shaped  and  moulded  progressive  thought 
in  recent  years,  asserts,  is  perfectly  true.  Address- 
ing himself  to  this  subject  of  efficienc}^  he  says  : 
"  It  is  not  the  opinions  of  men,  however  earnest, 
which  can  give  any  type  of  society  a  permanent 
place  in  the  world.  We  may  hold  any  convictions 
about  our  Utopias,  and  we  may  convince  others 
as  to  the  expediency  of  our  views  ;  but  there  is  one 
condition  alone  upon  which  any  institutions  can 
ultimately  prevail.  They  have  to  win  out  in  the 
stern  stress  of  the  world  solely  in  respect  of  one 
quality — their  efficiency.  They  must  have  the 
compelling  merit  oj  being  efficient  when  compared 
'ixith  others."  That  clear  statement  of  economic 
truth  is  the  final  answer  of  the  co-operative 
economist  to  the  co-operative  sentimentalist. 
It  is  a  statement  that  ever^-  co-operative  official 
should  everlastingh-  bear  in  mind.  It  is  also  the 
true  justification  of  the  special  co-operative  Trades 
and  Business  Conferences  held  recently. 

In  theory',  consumers'  co-operation  is  im- 
measurably superior  to  any  other  form  of  business 


organisation  at  present  in  existence.  It  measures 
the  market  ;  it  organises  both  demand  and  supplj-  ; 
it  turns  all  kinds  of  middlemen  into  useful  members 
of  society  ;  it  effects  a  real  saving  at  every  stage 
of  production,  exchange,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption. That  is  the  theory,  against  which  all 
the  forces  of  hostile  criticism  are  launched  in  vain. 
But  the  practice  of  consumers'  co-operation  is 
much  less  satisfactory.  Will  any  co-operative 
manager,  who  knows  the  facts,  who  moves  about 
behind  the  scenes,  assert  that  there  is  no  economic 
waste,  in  his  society  to-day  ?  Will  any  experi- 
enced secretary'  assert  that  the  point  of  absolute 
efficiency  has  already  been  reached  in  the  business 
for  whose  success  he  is  largely  responsible  ?  The 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  This  very  day  the 
post  brings  a  letter  from  a  woman  co-operator 
who  sa^^s :  "  The  coal  arrived  yesterday.  It 
took  four  men  to  bring  it.  Surely  there  must  be 
a  good  deal  of  waste  in  the  co-operative  movement. 
I  should  have  thought  two  would  have  been  able 
to  manage  a  load  of  coal.  The  local  people  never 
send  but  one." 

It  is  because  co-operators  generally  do  not  yet 
recognise  that  efficiency  in  business  is  the  essential 
thing  that  many  responsible  officials  fear  multiple 
shop  competition,  and  look  upon  Big  Business  as 
a  menace  to  co-operative  progress.  When  all 
understand  that  no  economic  system  can  endure 
except  b}'  virtue  of  its  inherent  economic  supe- 
riority, there  will  be  great  changes  in  the  structure  ' 
and  administration  of  co-operative  societies. 
Greater  use  will  then  be  made  of  statistical  infor- 
mation ,  greater  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
details  of  shop  and  office  organisation  ;  greater 
efforts  will  be  made  to  eliminate  waste  of  all 
kinds.  For  it  is  always  the  consumer  who  has  to 
pay  for  every  bit  of  waste,  whether  it  is  waste  in 
the  boardroom,  the  office,  the  factory,  the  whole- 
sale agency,  the  warehouse,  or  the  retail  store. 
And  that  same  consumer,  whose  one  object  as  a 
co-operator  is  to  find  the  cheapest  market,  will  not 
for  ever  be  willing  to  pay  for  high  principles  in  the 
cost  of  goods.  Indeed,  that  consumer  will  at 
last  declare,  and  rightly  declare,  that  high  Ideals 
and  noble  principles  are  worthless  if  they  fail  to 
find  expression  in  an  absolute  business  efficiency. 

Old-fashioned  co-operators  were  all  of  this 
opinion.  As  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  has  well 
said,  "  there  was  sterling  stuff  in  those  men  and 
love  and  kindliness  without  sentimentality.  That 
came  later,  and  has  done  little  good."  The  essenj 
tial  thing  is  economic  efficienc)'.  The  second 
series  of  special  Trades  and  Business  Conferences 
will,  like  the  first  series,  be  justified  if  co-operative 
officials  and  committeemen  henceforth  reaUse 
that  there  is  no  room  in  modern  business  for 
waste,  weakness,  or  tearful  sentimentality. 
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More  About   Lever 
Brot'iers'  Copartnership, 


By    EDWARD    OWEN    GREENING. 


Ix  my  last  article  I  mentioned  Lord  I.ever- 
hulme's  first  motive  in  adopting  welfare  work  for 
his  employees,  as  part  of  his  business  arrangements, 
over  thirty  years  ago.  He  was  not  then  a  convert 
to  copartnership  as  a  principle.  He  was  simply 
a  man  of  generous  heart  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, feeling  strongly  the  appreciation  of  family 
ties.  At  the  last  copartnership  meeting  at  Port 
Sunlight  he  thus  described  his  early  feelings  and 
resolutions.  "  I  felt  we  must  have  some  such  in- 
fluence as  one  gets  in  a  family.  P'acli  of  3-011 
fathers  and  mothers  here  love  and  are  proud  of 
your  children  .  .  .  whom  you  have  educated. 
They  have  not  perhaps  materially  helped  in  j^our 
success  but  3'ou  still  wish  to  share  your  prosperit}^ 
with  them.  You  would  know  that  in  doing  so 
you  make  them  better  children,  and  that  you  are 
all  knitted  together  by  bonds  of  love  and  affection. 
First  I  inaugurated,  therefore,  what  T  called 
'  prosperity  sharing,'  and  this  took  the  direction 
of  building  houses  and  institutions  here  at  Port 
Sunlight." 

I  don't  know  how  many  readers  of  the  "  Co- 
operative Official  "  may  have  visited  Port  Sun- 
light. Every  co-operator  ought  to  go  there  and 
see  for  himself  the  pleasant  and  artistic  houses  for 
the  workers  in  garden  surroundings.  They  are 
ideal  homes  for  happy  families.  Every  kind  of 
provision  for  healthy  recreation  is  provided,  from 
allotments  for  those  who  like  outdoor  work,  to 
books  and  papers  for  the  studious,  a  picture  gallery 
for  the  artistic,  a  fine  hall  for  meetings,  and  a 
handsome  church  for  the  religious. 

The  whole  of  this  beautiful  estate,  with  all  its 
manifold  advantages,  has  been  a  free  gift  from 
lyord  Leverhulme  to  his  workers.  The}'  have  only 
to  tax  themselves  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  place  in  its  com- 
pletenes.s — otherwise  they  are  rent  free.  In  this 
respect  Tyord  I.everhulme  has  gone  beyond  other 
generous  employers  who  have  created  garden 
cities.  Messrs.  Cadbury  and  Rowntree  have 
required  a  small  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  capital 
invested,  and  are  quite  justified  in  doing  so.  Even 
so,  they  confer  great  benefits  at  a  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves, and  I  wish  other  employers  (including  co- 
operative employers)  may  be  stinuilated  to  do  as 
much. 

But  Lord  Leverhulme  went  further.  He  told 
me  he  desired  bej-ond  everything  to  have  a  happy, 
contented,  good,  and  healthy  people  working  with 
him.  As  his  prosperity  grew  he  proceeded  to 
develop    beneficial    plans    for    his    workers.     He 


adopted  the  eight-hour  day,  allowing  an  hour 
off  it  to  those  of  his  people  for  whom  there  were 
not  dwellings  at  Port  vSunlight.  These,  having 
to  travel  from  Birkenhead,  were  accorded  a  seven- 
hour  day.  He  established  pension  sj'stems,  aids 
to  education,  and  other  advantages. 

About  twenty  years  ago  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  issuing  certificates  based  on  length  of  service  ; 
and  a  few  years  later,  about  1909,  developed  his 
plans  of  profit-sharing  copartnership.  The  cer- 
tificates are  not  quite  the  equi\-alent  of  shares  in 
the  concern,  and  for  this  reason  liave  been  held, 
in  a  court  of  law,'  not  to  constitute  copartnership 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Each  certi- 
ficate entitles  the  holder  to  dividends  equal  to 
those  paid  on  shares,  less  5  per  cent.  The  share- 
holder receives  5  per  cent,  more  as  interest  on  the 
money  he  has  invested.  Of  the  40,000  workers 
employed  by  I^ever  Brothers  over  11,000  are  now 
holders  of  certificates  representing  a  nominal 
value  of  a  million  and  three-quarter  pounds.  On 
these  the  holders  received  last  year  in  dividends, 
/20.^,ooo.  The  certificates  do  not — like  shares — 
give  a  right  to  vote  at  shareholders'  meetings  and 
so  to  participate  in  control  of  the  business. 

At  first  they  were  life  certificates  only,  expiring 
at  death  of  the  holder  or  at  ceasing  service  with 
the  company.  I^ater  they  were  extended  .so  as  to 
endow  widows  with  the  dividends  which  would 
have  accrued  to  their  husbands.  The  absence  of 
a  right  to  participate  in  control  caused  some 
criticisms  to  be  passed  at  first  on  Lord  Lever- 
hulme's  scheme  of  certificates,  but  he  explained 
to  me  that  he  had  to  proceed  cautiously.  He  was 
in  a  sense  chief  trustee  for  large  interests.  He 
had  not  only  to  satisfy  his  own  sense  of  respon- 
sibility but  to  carry  with  him  the  confidence  of 
his  colleagues  in  his  plans.  The  workers  had  in- 
vested no  capital.  He  tried  to  give  them  all  they 
could  reasonably  expect  those  who  had  invested 
and  risked  capital  to  concede  at  the  outset.  He 
gradually  developed  a  plan  for  making  them  into 
full  shareholders. 

He  established  a  savings  bank  at  Port  vSun- 
light. He  paid  the  dividends  on  certificates  by 
cheques  on  this  bank,  instead  of  paying  cash. 
This  bank  acts  as  a  broker  in  obtaining  shares  for 
the  workers,  and  under  the  influence  of  these 
arrangements  holders  of  certificates  are  gradually 
transformed  into  holders  of  shares. 

Alongside  these  plans  for  material  benefits 
elaborate  arrangements  of  consultative  com- 
mittees  have   been   established.     There    are   sec- 
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tional  comiiiittees  tor  depart n-ents  and  a  general 
committee  which  takes  cognisance  even  of  great 
plans  invohii\g  large  outlays  of  capital.  Through 
their  representatives  the  workers  are  thus  edu- 
cated and  experienced  in  affairs.  Through  the 
committees  the  workers  arc  also  .<ecured  against 
unjust  d!sniissals'  or  tyrannical  treatn:ent.  A 
man  dismissed  by  his  foreman  can  a]ipeal  to  his 
sectional  committee,  then  to  the  general  committee, 
and  finally  to  Lord  Leverhulme  and  his  directors. 

Since  the  adoption  of  copartnership  arrange- 
ments. Lord  Leverhulme  has  introduced  into  his 
works  a  six-hour  day  for  his  w'orkers,  who  now 
form  two  shifts.  The  machinery  runs  twelve 
hours,  but  the  employees  work  only  half  as  long. 

More  recently  still  he  has  conferred  on  his  people 
a  measure  of  free  life  insurance  of  the  most 
generous  kind. 

He  prides  himself  on  paying  the  highest  wages 
and  the  largest  salaries  applicable  to  each  kind  of 
work.  Like  Henry  Ford,  he  believes  in  high  wages 
as  a  means  of  securing  economical  production. 

He  said  at  a  recent  meeting  that  each  soap 
produced  at  Port  Sunlight  was  the  cheapest  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad.  In  proof, 
he  quoted  the  fact  that  "  the  overseas  exportation 
of  the  soap  of  Lever  Brothers  and  its  associated 
companies,  apart  from  exports  of  other  British 
makers,  is  greater  " — I  am  speaking  of  normal 
times — "  than  the  exportation  of  soaps  from  the 
three  greatest  nations  in  the  w^orld,  after  Great 
Britain,  all  added  together."  I  am  not  myself  a 
judge  of  soaps  or  soap  prices,  but  this  was  Lord 
Leverhulme's  argument,  and  he  added,  "  That 
does  not  look  as  if  the  cost  of  soap  was  prejudiced 
by  copartnership." 

It  seems  incredible  that  such  plans  for  the  benefit 
of  workers  should  provoke  hostility  in  any  quarter, 
least  of  aU  in  any  section  of  the  trade  union  world, 
yet  such  incidents  have  occurred.  In  one  case,  a 
trade  union  ordered  its  employees  at  Port  Sunlight 
to  cease  participation  in  the  copartnership  advan- 
tages. The  workers  refused,  and  the  union  j^ro- 
ceeded  to  expel  them  from  membership.  The  men 
appealed  to  the  law,  and,  on  appeal,  got  a  decision 
against  the  union,  the  judges  deciding  that  expul- 
sion in  such  a  case  was  not  permissible. 

In  another  case  a  partial  strike  was  carried  out, 
and  the  men,  on  returning  to  their  work,  were  re- 
instated in  employment,  but  had  their  certificates 
cancelled.  They  then  asked  for  reinstatement  in 
the  copartnership  advantages,  to  which  trade 
unionists  are  supposed  to  be  opposed  ! 

Complete  reinstatement  being  conceded,  two  of 
their  number  moved,  at  the  request  of  the  strikers, 
a  vote  of  thanks  at  the  meeting  held  recentl}', 
adding  an  assurance  of  their  "  fixed  determination 
at  all  times  to  carr}'  out  the  principles  of  copartner- 


ship as  true  and  loyal  employees  of  the  compau)'." 
At  the  same  meeting  Lord  Leverhulme  said  : 
"After  the  speeches,  and  the  very  noble  words  in 
the  resolution  we  have  just  heard,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  regret  the  strike  any  longer.  I  feel  it  has 
drawn  us  closer  together.  It  was  just  a  difference 
of  opinion."  He  added  :  "I  venture  to  say  that 
the  dividend  is  the  least  part  of  copartnership. 
.  The  great  value  of  copartnership  is  that 
we  meet  together-  as  comrades,  that  we  are  not 
hands  and  employers,  that  we  share  prosperity 
and  adversity  together,  and  that  we  are  partners." 


FINANCIAL   AID    FOR    FARMERS. 

The  advances  to  co-operative  marketing  asso- 
ciations tentatively  or  finally  approved  by  the 
United  States  to  date  amount  to  1^87,000,000, 
according  to  information  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
P'ollowing  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  set  up  after 
the  agricultural  crisis  in  1921,  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Conference  which  met  last  January  passed 
a  resolution  favouring  the  creation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  credit  system  to  suit  the  needs  of  farmers. 
To  meet  this  demand  the  Government  now  reports 
that  by  means  of  the  machinery  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  it  is  prepared  to  advance  a 
large  sum  in  loans  for  agricultural  co-operative 
marketing. 

The  sum  of  ^87, 000, 000  is  to  be  distributed,  as 
follows  : — 

Tobacco  Growers'   Co-operative  Asso-  $ 

ciation  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 

and  South  Carolina 30,000,000 

Oklahoma  Wheat  Growers'  Association     2,500,000 
Texas  Wheat  Growers'  Association  .  .  .         500,000 
Kansas  Wheat  Growers'  Association  .  .     2,500,000 
Oklahoma   Cotton   Growers'   Co-opera- 
tive Association   6,000,000 

Arkansas  Cotton  Growers'  Co-operative 

Association     7,500,000 

Georgia  Cotton  Growers'   Co-operative 

Association     5,000,000 

Arkansas      Farmers'      Union      Cotton 

Growers'    Association    1,000,000 

Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Assotn.     3,000,000 
South    Carolina   Cotton    Growers'    Co- 
operative Association    10,000,000 

North   Carolina   Cotton   Growers'    Co- 
operative Association    10,000,000 

Texas  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Association  9,000,000 
Applications  by  the  Wa.shington,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, and  North  Dakota  Wheat  Growers'  Associa- 
tions for  sums  ranging  from  one  million  to  five 
million  dollars  are  also  under  consideration. 
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THE   N.U.C.O.  AT  WORK. 

MIDLAND  SECTION. 

It  is  expected  that  a  meeting  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Union  and  the  .Midland  Sectional 
Wages  Council  will  be  held  some  time  this  month. 
The  iCxecutive  at  their  last  meeting  appointed 
a  deputation,  which  will  be  augmented  by  meml^ers 
from  our  Midland  branches. 


REDUCTION  REFUNDED  AT  FYLDE. 

Ix  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Official  "  it  was  re- 
ported that  Fj'lde  Industrial  Society-  had  inflicted 
a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  officials  in  their 
employ.  Failing  to  effect  a  settlement  with  the 
society,  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Trade  Unionists  and  Co-operators.  By 
an  unfortunate  error,  the  N.U.C.O.  representatives 
were  not  invited  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Committee.  The  decision,  however,  has  now 
been  given,  and  information  has  reached  the 
central  office  that  the  society  has  refunded  the 
reductions  and  is  now  paying  in  accordance  with 
the  scale. 

NORTHERN  SECTION. 

REPRE.SENTATIVES  of  the  N.U.C.O.  met  the 
C.N.B.  at  Newcastle  recently  to  con.sider  the 
wages  proposals  made  by  the  latter  body.  In 
stating  the  case  for  the  Wages  Board,  the  chairman 
made  it  known  that  they  desired  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  10  per  cent.  The  Union  representatives, 
while  holding  that  officials'  wages  had  been  .suf- 
ficiently reduced,  intimated  that  they  were  willing 
to  recommend  their  members  to  accept  a  reduc- 
tion, but  not  of  the  nature  proposed  by  the  board. 
Ultimately,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  give 
the  members  of  the  C.N.B.  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting their  constituents.  It  is  expected  that 
another  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

C.W.S.  TRAVELLERS. 

Arising  out  of  the  negotiations  with  the  C.W.S. 
wages  committee,  the  travellers  have  now  pre- 
pared a  wages  scale,  which  has  been  approved  b}- 
the  N.U.C.O.  Executive.  Arrangements  will 
therefore  be  made  for  a  further  meeting  with  the 
C.W.vS.  committee,  at  which  the  scale  referred  to 
will  be  submitted. 

ORG.\NISATI0N. 

A  SUB-COMMITTEE  was  appointed  some  time  ago 
to  deal  with  the  above  matter,  and  they  have  now 
presented  a  report  to  the  Executive,  which  has 
been  approved.  By  the  terms  of  the  decision,  four 
additional    members    must    be   appointed   to  the 


Incentive — one  extra  for  the  North-Western 
vSection  and  three  for  the  Midland  Section.  Steps 
will  also  be  taken  to  organise  the  membership  on  a 
sectional  basis,  the  sections  to  correspond  with 
those  outlined  by  the  Co-operative  Union. 


The  General  Secretary  has  in  hand  several  com- 
plaints where  officials'  wages  have  been  reduced 
witliout  any  prior  consultation  with  the  Union. 
In  certain  cases  the  reduction  imposed  is  most 
imreasonable.  This  will  be  better  understood 
when  it  is  explained  that  in  one  case  the  salary 
of  an  official  has  been  reduced  from  j^j]  2s.  6d.  to 
;^5  per  week.  Arrangements  are  in  process  for 
having  interviews  with  several  societies,  and,  fail- 
ing a  satisfactory  settlement  being  reached,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  have  the  whole  issue  reported  to 
the    Joint    Committee    of    Trade    Unionists    and 

Co-operators. 

■*- 

N.U.C.O.  ACCOUNTS. 


Revenue  Account  :    Period  Ending  August 
31ST,  1922. 

Expenditure.                                   £     s.  d. 

To  ^Management  Expenses   988  14  7 

,,    Bank  Charges i     3  9 

,,    Income  over  Expenditure 376     5  4 

£1,366     38 

Income.                                   £       s.  d. 

By  Contributions   1,301   14  6 

, ,    Rules o     2  o 

„    Sale  of  Lino 6  10  o 

,,    Trade  Dividend   o     5  o 

,,    House  Rent   20     o  o 

,,    Bank  Interest — 

Current  Account    9  ^7  ^ 

Deposit  Account    27  14  6 

£^366     3  8 
Bank  Account. 

£     s.  d. 

To  Balance,  Dec.  31st,  1921   1,563     7  11 

„    Deposits     1,328  II  6 

,,    Interest — 

Current  Account    9  17  8 

Deposit  Account    27  14  6 

£2,929  II  7 

£     s.  d. 

Bv  Withdrawals 988  14  7 

,',    Bank  Charges i     3  9 

,,    Balances — 

Current   Account    799  10  8 

Deposit  Account    1,140     2  7 

£2,929  II  7^ 
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THE   TRADE    UNIONS 
CONGRESS. 

BY   THE    fvl.U. CO.    DELEGATE. 

The  tifty-fouith  annual  Trade  I'nions  Congress 
was  held  at  Southport  during  the  first  week  of 
September.  The  president  on  this  occasion  was  Mr. 
R.  B.  Walker,  the  agricultural  workers'  champion. 

In  the  course  of  a  fairly  long  and  interesting 
address,  he  dealt  with  many  matters  of  interest 
to  the  workers,  industrial  and  otherwise,  of  this 
countr\\  An  address,  however,  which  is  read 
verbatim  from  a  printed  copy  seems  to  me  to  lose 
much  of  its  effect  as  an  oratorical  effort,  and  some- 
times I  am  afraid  fails  to  inspire  to  any  degree 
those  who  are  listening,  more  especialh-  if,  as  in 
this  case,  they  have  before  them  a  printed  copy 
of  the  matter  being  delivered. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  miners  and  the  engi- 
neers still  fresh  in  memory,  one  might  have  been 
excused  for  expecting  to  find  a  note  of  despair 
permeating  the  proceedings.  Such,  however,  was 
not  evident.  While  it  may  be  true  to  say  that 
the  mood  of  some  delegates  was  somewhat 
chastened,  it  was  refreshing  to  find  that  the  note 
of  despair  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  predominating  note  seemed  to  be  a  firm 
determination  to  build  up  the  forces  of  Labour 
by  keeping  the  unions  as  strong  as  possible,  so 
that  any  further  attacks  by  the  employers  may 
be  successfully  resisted. 

I  am  afraid  that  many  delegates  expected  far 
too  much  from  the  recently-appointed  General 
Council.  Personally,  I  am  not  disappointed  by 
the  report  they  presented  of  their  first  year's  work. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  bringing  into 
being  of  the  General  Council  will  yet  be  justified. 

It  may,  however,  be  that  the  Council  will  not 
become  that  force  in  the  industrial  world  which  we 
desire,  until  their  hands  are  strengthened  by  Con- 
gress. In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  Congress 
rejected  proposals  suggesting  greater  powers  for 
the  Council.  It  is  futile  to  criticise  the  work  of 
any  committee,  while  at  the  same  time  refusing  to 
confer  on  them  extended  powers  that  might 
enable  them  to  tackle  more  successfully  the 
problems  that  confront  them,  and  with  which  they 
are  expected  to  deal. 

The  agenda,  which  as  usual  contained  its  quota 
of  "  hardy  annuals,"  did  not  provide  many  item.s 
of  an  outstanding  nature.  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  were  some  good  speeches  delivered — and 
some  others  '  One  of  the  most  important  resolu- 
tions in  so  far  as  the  X.U.C.O.  is  concerned,  was 
that  deahng  with  the  Joint  Committee  of  Co- 
operators    and    Trade    Unionists.     After    a    good 


discussion,  participated  in  by  representatives  of 
several  unions  having  members  employed  in  the 
co-operative  movement,  the  resolution  was  passed. 
A  conference  will,  therefore,  be  convened  in  the 
near  future  of  representatives  of  all  unions  having 
members  em])loyed  in  co-operative  employment, 
with  a  view  to  fornmlating  a  scheme  that  will 
give  more  satisfaction  than  the  present  one. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  stage  to  note  that  Mr. 
John  Turner  (the  General  Secretary  of  the  Shop 
Assistants'  Union)  was  appointed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  convey  fraternal  greetings 
to  the  next  annual  Co-operative  Congre.ss.  He 
should  undoubtedly  be  able  to  give  co-operators 
some  good  advice  as  to  the  path  they  should  tread. 

It  was  decided  that  no  full-time  ofiicial  of 
the  Congress  should  retnin  office  after  reaching 
the  age  of  seventy  years.  It  therefore  seems 
apparent  that  we  shall  not  have  with  us  next 
year  the  genial  Mr.  C.  W.  Bower  man,  who  has 
occupied  the  position  of  secretary  for  many  years. 

There  was  a  slight  breeze  between  two  unions 
catering  for  seafaring  men.  I^et  us  hope  that  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  General  Council  will 
guide  both  into  calm  wr.ters,  and  that  unity 
will  prevail. 

Much  more  could  be  said,  but  the  space  at  my 
disposal  forbids  me  entering  into  details  regarding 
the  various  resolutions  under  discussion. 

Bearing  in  mind  all  the  circumstances  facing 
the  Congress,  and  recognising  fully  that  we  have 
yet  a  long  way  to  go,  I  can  honestly  say  I  am  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  1922  Congress.  R.  S. 


A  MANAGER'S  CONFESSION. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  a  well-known  manager 
says  : — 

Trade  is  moving  a  bit.  I  think  we  are  turning  the 
comer.  Wages  and  salaries  are  coming  down  ;  we  are 
getting  "  docked  "  another  10  per  cent,  by  January. 
If  things  don't  .soon  settle  down  we  shall  all  have  to 
apply  for  outdoor  relief.  I  am  sorry  for  the  fellows 
with  low  wages.  We  managers  cannot  complain  about 
salaries.  The  only  thing  I  have  to  complain  about  is 
that  we  may  be  the  victims  of  any  committee's 
caprice  and  get  chucked  out  without  any  cause.  We 
get  no  unemployment  paj',  no  sick  pay,  no  old-age 
pension.  A  manager  thrown  out  at  fifty  is  not  likely 
to  get  another  job  again.  With  such  contingencies  to 
face,  how  much  better  off  can  he  afford  to  be  than  a 
mechanic  in  a  secure  job  ? 

If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again  I  should  not  .seek 
my  living  in  the  co-operative  movement.  I  find 
hundreds  of  my  friends  in  the  private  business  world 
better  treated  and  better  cared  for  than  the  co-opera- 
tive workers  are  by  their  fellow-working-class  Labour 
men  !  The.  co-operative  movement  is  far  behind  the 
best  employers  of  labour.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  workers  live  mean  lives,  and  therefore  are 
mean,  paltry,  and  petty  in  their  outlook  and  treatment 
of  those  over  whom  they  get  a  little  temporary  power. 
However,  it's  only  education  that  will  improve  them. 
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Some   Co-operative   Reminiscences. 


By   ROBERT    HALSTEAD 

(Late  Secretary  of  tlic  Co-operative  Productive  1/ederatiou) 


I — How   1   Got  Into  the  Co-operative    Movement. 


Some  people  find  their  life's  career  by  special 
qualifications  and  training — to  some  people  come 
careers  for  which  the}'  have  by  general  education 
and  culture  unconsciously  qualified  themselves. 
A  workman  in  the  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Society's 
weaving  shed  said  to  me  many  years  ago  that  "  if 
people  would  spend  half  the  time  in  really  pre- 
paring themselves  for  important  positions  in  life 
that  they  spend  in  mereh'  trying  to  get  those 
positions,  it  would  be  nmch  better  for  the  world 
and  themselves."  I  am  not  aware  of  having  spent 
much  deliberate  effort  to  get  into  an}'  public 
position,  and  whatever  estimate  there  may  be 
of  the  position  I  attained  in  the  co-operative 
movement,  as  I  look  back  on  my  twenty-five 
years  of  work  in  the  movement,  it  seems  to  have 
come  to  me  largely  through  a  chapter  of  accidents. 

My  first  connection  with  the  movement  was  due 
to  an  act  of  deliberation.  As  soon  as  I  was  the 
head  of  a  household  I  became  a  member  of  a  local 
society  in  my  own  small  moorland  town  just 
inside  Lancashire.  One  of  the  first  of  m}'  co- 
operative recollections  is  seeing  and  hearing  Mr. 
J.  T.  W.  Mitchell,  afterwards  known  to  me  as  the 
chairman  of  the  English  C.W.S.,  and  L  still  have 
a  vivid  memory  of  liis  fine,  \oity,  bald  head,  which 
he  wiped  vigorously'  now  and  then,  hot  with  his 
vigorous  speaking  and  quick,  energetic  movements 
on  the  platform  of  our  local  co-operative  hall. 
I  was  too  young  at  that  time  to  realise  what  he 
had  on  his  mind  to  look  so  excited  about.  This 
would  be  about  the  time  when  the  co-operative 
movement  was  more  or  less  a  divided  militant 
camp,  as>I  afterwards  learned. 

When  I  became  a  member  of  my  own  local 
society,  and  began  to  read  the  "  Co-operative 
News,"  I  knew  my  own  local  store  was  a  small 
part  of  a  great  shopkeeping  movement  ;  but  it 
was  shopkeeping  to  me  and  httle  else.  That  Uttle 
else,  with  my  limited  knowledge  of  co-operation 
at  that  time,  was  the  educational  work  of  the 
co-operative  store,  or  rather  in  the  case  of  my  own 
store,  the  faciUties  it  afforded  for  educational 
work.  The  decline  and  final  extinction  ^f  a 
working  men's  club  and  institute  which  had  in 
previous  years  done  valuable  educational  and 
social  work  afforded  a  good  chance  for  the  local 
society  to  continue  and  expand  that  work,  with 
the  assurance  of  adequate  and  reliable  financial 


support.  At  this  juncture  I  formed  one  of  a 
grouj)  of  enthusiasts  eager  to  get  an  educati(m 
department  established.  After  the  usual  struggle 
with  the  sluggy  Philistines  who  call  themseh'es 
hard  -  headed  practical  people,  we  got  our 
educational  work  going,  and  I  was  ai)pointed  one 
of  the  fir.st  members  of  the  educational  committee. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  never 
wavered  in  my  faith  in  the  value  and  importance  of 
co-operative  education. 

It  w'as,  as  I  now  see,  this  period  of  my  life — my 
intellectual  interests  and  enthusiasm — which 
opened  up  the  path  for  my  entrance  into  the  wider 
fields  of  co-operative  service.  After  studies  in 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  physiolog}',  and 
biology,  I  turned  to  the  study  of  social  evolution, 
and  though  socialistic  critics  may  be  doubtfv.l 
and  perhaps  surprised  with  the  statement,  it  was 
Herbert  Spencer's  "  Study  of  Sociology  "  and  his 
"  Principles  of  Sociology,"  that  revealed  to  me 
the  immense  significance  of  the  co-operative 
principle  and  method  in  social  organisation  and 
progress.  Recently,  I  believe  I  surprised  some  of 
my  Midland  friends  by  giving  four  lectures  on 
"  vSociology  "  at  less  than  tw'enty-four  hours' 
notice,  almost  without  a  note.  The  reason  was 
that  long  before  I  knew  co-operative  principles 
and  the  practices  of  the  co-operative  movement  in 
any  intimate  w^ay,  I  had  a  fairly  firm  grasp  of 
the  main  principles  and  outline  facts  of  sociolo- 
gical science. 

A  further  stage  in  my  approach  to  the  co- 
operative movement  was  when,  at  the  end  of  some 
years  of  studies  in  science,  I  became  a  University 
Extension  student.  This  was  ultimately  to  prove 
my  introduction  to  the  movement  as  a  lecturer, 
propaganda  agent,  and  organising  secretary. 
Indeed,  my  career  as  a  LTniversity  Extension 
student  was  in  itself  calculated  to  give  one  a  wider 
view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, for  the  courses  of  L"niver.sity  Extension 
lectures  were  all  organised  by  that  movement, 
in  the  first  place  by  the  Todmorden  Co-operative 
Society,  and  afterwards  by  the  Hebden  Bridge 
Fustian  Manufacturing  Society.  This  step  led 
on  to  my  winning  a  good  many  scholarships 
tenable  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  for  one 
year  at  the  London  University,  Extension  Summer 
meetings,  which    did    nuich    to   widen  my  social 
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outlook  as  well  as  add  to  my  knowledge  of  his- 
tory-, literature,  and  art.  My  tirst  effort  in  co- 
operative literature  was  undertaken  at  the  C\\ford 
Sunnner  Meeting,  about  iSqj.  where  I  wrote  and 
read  a  paper  to  a  class  in  economics  on  "  Co-opera- 
tive Production."  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Michael  E.  Sadler 
was  the  teacher  of  the  class,  and  somewhat  to  my 
surprise  spoke  very  liighly  of  my  paper.  The  class 
was  held  in  Cardinal  Wolsej^'s  College — Christ 
Church — a  remarkable  starting-point  for  a  co- 
operative career  ! 

Part  of  the  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  is 
to  give  my  impression  of  the  outstanding  characters 
I  have  met.  I  would  like  to  give  here  my  view, 
from  the  co-operative  and  workman's  standpoint, 
of  Sir  Michael  Sadler  as  I  knew  him  twenty  to 
thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  he  was  one  of  a 
band  of  young  university  men,  along  with  such 
men  as  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  Shaw  and  the  present 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  were  genuineh'  anxious 
to  carr>-  university  ideals  of  education  and  culture 
to  the  common  people.  Arnold  Toynbee  (in 
Oxford)  and  Professor  Stuart  (in  Cambridge)  had 
given  the  original  impulse  of  this  widened  influence 
of  university  teaching,  and  Professor  Stuart  had 
formed  the  special  method  of  doing  this  by 
University  Pixtension  through  local  lectures. 

Sir  Michael  Sadler  at  that  time  w^as  secretary  for 
the  University  Extension  Delegacy  of  Oxford,  and 
impressed  me  by  his  high  and  generous  ideals  of 
culture  for  the  democracy  of  this  country.  This 
came  out  in  his  terse,  brilliant  speeches  and  writings, 
his  wide  grasp  and  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  con- 
ditions involved  in  large  schemes  of  democratic 
education,  skilful  organising  power  in  adapting 
university  means  of  education  to  democratic  ends, 
and  obvious  generous  human  sympathy  with  the 
disinherited  poor  in  the  matter  of  the  highest 
things  which  the  old  universities  have  the  power  to 
give  to  those  who  have  the  opportunity,  the  desire, 
and  the  capacity  to  receive.  He  worked  strenu- 
ously to  ease  the  path  of  opportunity  for  the 
common  people.  I  believe  he  hoped  much  from 
the  educational  alliance  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment and  the  universities  which  existed  at  that 
time,  but  which,  as  I  at  any  rate  regret,  has  not 
fulfilled  the  glowing  promise  of  those  days.  He 
had  great  faith  in  the  ideals  of  co-operation,  a  high 
estimate  of  some  of  its  achievements,  and  a  warm 
appreciation  of  some  of  its  exponents  and  leaders. 

My  relations  with  University  Extension,  after 
the  reading  of  my  paper  on  "  Co-operative  Pro- 
duction," brought  me  into  contact  with  the  great 
educational  work  that  the  Hebden  Bridge  P'ustian 
Society  was  doing  by  means  of  University  P^xten- 
sion  lectures  and  occasional  special  conferences. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Joseph  Greenwood  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Craven  asked  me  to  write  and  read  a  paper 


at  one  of  these  conferences  on  "  The  University 
Ivxtension  IMovement  and  Working  Men."  I  pre- 
pared this  pajjcr  with  nmch  anxiety  and  read  it 
with  nuicli  ner\'ousness,  as  it  was  my  first  attempt 
at  speaking  to  a  large  audience.  The  present 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Talbot)  was  chairman 
of  the  conference,  and  described  the  paper  as 
containing  evidences  of  the  highest  culture. 

The  paper  at  once  brought  me  into  prominence 
both  in  the  co-operative  movement  and  in  the 
University  Extension  movement.  It  led  also  for 
many  years  to  a  valued  friendshi])  with  Dr.  Talbot, 
while  Vicar  of  Leeds,  and  with  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  was  then  a  curate  of  great, 
promise  and  ability  at  Leeds.  Both  are  now 
prominent  Churchmen,  and  were  then  great  advo- 
cates of  co-operative  education  and  the  moral 
principles  of  the  movement.  I  afterwards  Jiad 
evidence  of  this  in  the  valuable  assistance  Dr. 
Talbot  gave  me  in  co-operative  work  I  attempted 
in  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  districts.  About 
this  time  (1893)  I  entered  into  co-operative  service 
as  a  copartnership  worker  at  the  Hebden  Bridge 
Eustian  Society,  and  this  led,  as  I  hope  to  show  in 
other  articles,  to  wider  and  more  important  fields 
of  work  for  the  co-operative  cause.  I  was  now  to 
realise,  as  a  workman,  the  immense  difference 
between  competitive  and  co-operative  conditions  of 
employment. 

(7^0  be  continued.) 


CO'OPERATIVE   ELECTIONEERING. 


A  RESOLUTION  adopted  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  Leicester  Society,  held  on  Augu.st 
24th,  shows  how  the  electioneering  methods 
adopted  by  some  candidates  for  office  are  re- 
garded by  Midland  co-operators.  It  reads  as 
follows  : — "  That  this  meeting,  fully  believing 
that  the  issuing  of  any  type  of  literature  by  any 
of  the  candidates  or  their  friends,  in  ordef  to  obtain 
any  position  or  fill  any  vacancy  in  this  society, 
tends  to  create  a  distinction  between  those  candi- 
dates who  can  spend  money  for  election  purposes 
as  against  that  better  type  of  member  who,  on 
principle,  refuses  to  inntate  Parliamentary  and 
nnmicipal  tactics,  we  strongly  recommend  the 
members  to  discourage  this  practice." 

It  is  easy  to  guess  what  lies  behind  this  resolu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  solemnly  asserting  that  a  candidate 
who  refrains  from  imitating  "  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  tactics  "  is  a  "  better  type  of  member  " 
than  his  rivals.  As  a  rule  candidates  for  office 
do  not  differ  greatly  in  character — although  some 
have   rather  less  modestv  than  others  ! 
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Check   Systems  in   Use  in 
Co-operative  Movement, 


THE 


■Introductory. 


By    T.    ELLISON. 


Co-operation  is  undoubtedly  the  most  efficient 
S3'stem  for  satisfj'ing  human  needs — the  needs 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  together  with  those 
comforts  and  means  of  expression  which  are 
essential  for  the  higher  development  of  tlie  human 
soul.  The  preachings  and  writings  of  our  theorists 
are  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  possibilities  of 
co-operation  ;  but  the  perversions  of  human 
instincts  in  the  present  state  of  society  make  it 
difficult  to  carry  out  in  practice  what  is  proved 
to  be  right  in  theory.  The  co-operator,  therefore, 
should  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  co-opera- 
tive ideal  as  the  goal  to  which  he  aspires  ;  then, 
starting  from  the  present,  his  aim  should  be  to 
make  and  consolidate  the  path  to  that  goal.  like 
Browning's  grammarian,  he  should  "  image  the 
whole,  then  execute  the  parts."  It  is  futile  to 
fret  and  fume  because  co-operative  practice  is  not 
wholly  in  hue  with  the  co-operative  ideal.  The 
better  plan  is  to  examine  our  administration, 
ehminate  errors,  and  strengthen  any  weak  places 
that  may  be  found. 

Among  the  many  parts  of  our  organisation 
and  administration  in  need  of  careful  examination 
is  that  part  by  which  the  surplus  made  in  trade 
is  apportioned  among  the  members  in  proportion 
to  their  purchases.  There  are,  at  the  very  least, 
ten  check  systems  in  use  in  the  co-operative  move- 
ment to-day,  besides  many  local  adaptations. 
Each  S5'stem  gives  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction 
to  some  of  the  societies  using  it.  An  outside  critic 
may  be  able  to  point  out  defects  in  all  of  them  ; 
but,  realising  that  we  have  not  3'et  evolved  a 
perfect  system,  would  probably  agree  that  a  poor 
system,  well  administered,  may  be  better  than  a 
good  system  badly  administered --a  fact  which, 
no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  systems  now  in  use.  An  efficient  system, 
generally  accepted  by  all  societies,  is  needed  ; 
but  whether  the  basis  of  that  perfect  system 
exists  in  any  of  the  systems  in  present  use  remains 
to  be  seen. 

A  check  system  for  co-operative  societies  has 
two  main  purposes  ;  first,  it  nmst  be  an  efficient 
check  on  the  cash  received  for  goods  in  the  course 
of  business ;  and,  secondly,  it  must  correctly 
apportion  the  amount  of  dividend  due  to  the 
member  in  ratio  to  the  amount  of  goods  pur- 
chased.    The   first   part,    the   check   on   cash,    is 
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essential  in  every  business.  The  management 
of  a  business,  co-operative  or  otherwise,  must 
have  some  system  by  which  it  can  satisfy  itself 
that  all  cash  received  in  exchange  for  goods  is 
accounted  for  bj^  the  assistants  responsible  for 
the  sales. 

Both  the  management  and  the  assistants  benefit 
by  an  efficient  system.  Where  the  system  is  not 
efficient,  there  is  often  a  leakage  in  the  receipts  ; 
temptation  is  placed  in  the  way  of  those  assistants 
who  are  weak  ;  and  a  cloud  of  suspicion  hovers 
over  those  who  are  themselves  really  above  sus- 
picion. It  is,  therefore,  a  usual  thing  for  assistants 
to  welcome  any  change  making  for  a  more  efficient 
check  on  the  cash  they  handle. 

The  systems  of  check  on  cash  in  competitive 
trade  are  as  varied  as  the  check  systems  in  the 
co-operative  movement.  The  mechanical  cash 
register  is  becoming  increasingly  popular,  but 
even  more  elaborate  and  expensive  systems  are 
in  use,  especially  in  some  large  firms  where  cheap 
labour  is  employed,  e.g.,  where  each  sale  must  be 
checked  and  initialled  by  three  separate  individuals 
before  the  sale  is  completed.  Another  example  is 
a  system  used  in  such  a  miscellaneous  business 
as  a  retail  ironmongery  business,  by  which  the 
counterfoil  of  ever>'  sales  note  is  passed  to  the 
stock  office,  the  article  sold,  whether  it  be  a  box 
of  tin  tacks  or  a  bicycle,  being  deducted  from  stock, 
and  the  amount  checked  with  the  cash  received. 
This  system  not  only  checks. the  cash,  but  pro- 
vides an  up-to-date  balance  of  stock  on  hand  ; 
while  the  stock  in  any  line  of  goods  is  liable  to  be 
checked  at  any  time  by  clerks  from  the  stock  office. 

The  second  part  of  the  check  system,  the  part 
for  correctly  a]:)portioning  the  amount  of  dividend 
due  to  members,  is  peculiar  to  the  co-operative 
movement,  and  is  an  item  of  expense  which  is 
not  incurred  in  competitive  trade.  The  apportion- 
ment of  dividend  is  a  simple  thing  in  a  small 
societ}',  but  when  the  membership  grows  into  tens 
of  thousands,  it  becomes  a  serious  problem  in- 
volving the  question  of  reconciling  economy  in 
administration  with  justice  to  the  members. 

The  first  working  out  of  the  principle  of  divid- 
ing profits  in  proportion  to  purchases  was  by.  a 
simple  form  of  dual  record,  which  later  became 
the  "  book  "  system  as  it  is  in  use  by  some  societies 
at   the   present   time.     Under   this   system   each 
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member  carries  a  purchase  book  which  is  handed 
to  the  shopman  on  making  a  purchase.  The  shop- 
man, who  has  a  counter  book,  enters  the  amount 
of  the  purchase,  first  in  his  own  book,  together 
with  the  member's  number  and  name,  and  then 
in  the  member's  book,  together  with  the  date,  and 
liis  own  number.  The  total  of  the  shopman's 
book  is  checked  with  his  cash  ;  the  separate  items 
are  posted  to  the  member's  ledger,  and  from  this 
ledger  the  di\-idend  vouchers  are  prepared.  The 
members  can,  of  course,  check  the  amount  of  divi- 
dend by  comparing  it  with  the  total  shown  in 
their  own  books. 

There  are  isolated  societies  where  the  book 
system  is  still  carried  out  in  its  primitive  form, 
but  elsewhere  there  have  been  many  local  adap- 
tations and  improvements.  A  duplicate  counter 
book,  the  top  page  being  forwarded  to  the  office 
for  entering  up  the  ledgers,  w-as  one  of  the  first 
improvements,  and  up  to  the  present  the  highest 
standard  of  development  in  the  book  system  has 
been  attained  by  the  Fielding-Wood  check  system, 
which  will  be  fully  discussed  later. 

\'er>'  early  in  the  Rochdale  system  of  co-opera- 
tion the  simple  expedient  of  issuing  metal  tokens 
in  money  denominations  to  the  value  of  the 
purchase  was  adopted  in  place  of  the  book  record. 
Most  of  the  societies  that  were  started  in  the 
'sixties  of  the  last  century  and  onwards  put 
this  system  into  operation  at  their  commencement. 
The  metal  check  system  reduced  the  amount  of 
office  work  by  doing  away  with  the  members' 
purchases  ledgers.  Though  very  inferior  to  the 
book  system  as  a  check  on  cash,  it  appealed  to 
societies  because  of  its  simplicity  of  operation. 
In  this  system  each  shopman  is  supplied  with  a 
quantit\'  of  metal  tokens,  in  money  denominations, 
to  a  certain  value,  and  at  the  end  of  each  day  must 
account  for  the  value  they  represent  in  cash 
received  for  sales,  balanced  by  any  tokens  that 
remain.  In  the  hands  of  members  these  tokens 
represent  dividend  value,  and  are  produced  by 
them  as  authority  for  their  proportion  of  the 
dividend  payable  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Though  this  system  was  in  almost  universal 
operation  in  the  co-operative  movement  for 
several  decades,  it  is  full  of  weaknesses,  and  open- 
ings for  fraud.  The  simple  fact  that  it  permits 
trafficking  in  tokens,  and  that  while  the  tokens  are 
worth  dividend  value  only  to  members,  they  can 
be  reckoned  according  to  their  face  value  in  cash 
by  the  shopman,  indicates  a  temptation  which  is 
injurious  to  the  whole  body  of  the  shop  assistants. 
In  some  places  improvements  in  this  system  have 
been  introduced,  as,  for  example,  where  the  shop- 
man, instead  of  giving  out  the  tokens  on  receipt 
of  cash,  gives  out  a  paper  check,  which  is  ex- 
changed by  the  member  for  tokens  at  a  check 


office  placed  near  the  entrance  of  each  shop.  The 
clerk  in  the  check  office  enters  the  amounts  on 
the  paper  checks  to  the  accounts  of  the  various 
assistants,  and  the  total  is  balanced  against  the 
cash  received  at  the  end  of  the  day.  If  there  is 
any  discrepancy,  the  ])aper  checks  are  compared 
with  the  carbon  duplicate  entries  in  the  shopman's 
book.  Where  no  dividend  is  paid  on  certain 
goods,  two  entries  are  made  on  the  paper  check. 
If  in  the  grocery  department,  for  example,  no  divi- 
dend were  paid  on  sugar,  and  a  member  purchased 
general  groceries  to  the  value  of  thirteen  shillings, 
and  sugar  to  the  value  of  three  shillings,  the 
amounts  would   be  entered  on  the,  paper  check 

thus  i  G.^l  Threr^-"  |  'I'he  check  clerk  would  give 
tokens  to  the  value  of  thirteen  shillings,  and 
enter  sixteen  shillings  to  the  shopman's  account, 

The  cost  of  this  system  iL  fairly  low  in  its  original 
form,  but  when  improvements  are  added,  the  cost 
becomes,  in  some  cases,  much  higher  than  the  cost 
of  the  more  modern  systems  now^  in  general  use. 
The  system  in  its  original  form  is  still  in  operation 
in  a  few  societies,  and  a  few  other  societies  use  it 
in  an  improved  form. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  line  of  evolution 
in  check  systems,  which  goes  back  about  forty 
years.  The  paper  checks  suggested  the  idea  of 
dispensing  with  the  metal  tokens,  and  paper  checks 
on  the  lines  of  the  present  Eccles  system  were 
provided.  The  paper  checks  were  gummed  on  to 
a  sheet  bj-  the  member,  and,  for  a  good  number 
of  years,  the  full  pounds  in  paper  checks  were 
exchanged  for  copper  tokens,  which  were  paid 
in  by  the  member  as  authority  for  dividend  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  When  high  dividends 
became  popular,  and  a  copper  token  represented 
cash  value  of  half-a-crown  and  upwards,  the 
practice  of  counterfeiting  the  tokens  became 
common,  and  they  were  abolished  in  favour  of 
a  paper  transfer  check  in  exchange  for  a  full  sheet 
of  checks.  This  system,  with  its  local  adapta- 
tions, is  usually  termed  the  "  Eccles  "  system, 
and  it  is  in  operation  in  many  large  societies  at 
the  present  time.  About  thirty  years  ago,  how- 
ever, a  triplicate  paper  check  system  originated  in 
the  P'^arnworth  Society,  and  this  "  Climax  " 
system,  as  it  is  termed,  has  since  been  adopted 
by  many  societies. 

Two  lines  of  development  in  check  systems, 
therefore,  appear  to  stand  out  quite  clearly,  (i)  the 
book  system,  conmiencing  with  a  simple  dual 
record  of  purchases,  and  reaching  its  highest  point 
in  the  "  Fielding- Wood  "  system  ;  and  (2)  the 
metallic  check  system,  evolving  through  a  paper 
check  system  of  the  Eccles  type  to  the  higher 
efficiency  of  the  "Climax"  check  system, 
{To  be  continued.) 
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Graphic   Records   and   Their   Uses. 


By   W.  H.  WATKINS 
(Ex-President,   Plymouth  Co-operative  Society   Ltd.). 


Practical  men,  as  they  dub  themselves,  often 
look  with  disdain  upon  science  and  art  as  things 
which  are  concerned  with  theories  and  the  use  of 
the  imagination,  and  therefore  of  little  importance 
in  the  affairs  of  everyday  life. 

The  employment  of  charts,  diagrams,  or  graphs 
to  convey  the  main  facts  associated  with  the  pro- 
gress of  a  business  is  a  comparatively  recent 
innovation.  Such  means  of  recording  and  con- 
veying valuable  information  have  for  a  consider- 
able period  been  employed  by  scientists  of  different 
types  and  kinds.  So  conservative  and  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  that  which  has  always  been  are  the 
majority  of  our  so-called  business  men  that  it  was 

^Membership.  Caiaital. 

No.  i 

December,  1914    ....  42,125  . .  527,355 

1915    ....  47,496  ..  640,711      . 

March,   1917 52,241  ..  546,606      . 

„       191S 58,455  ••  615,526     . 

„       1919 61,319  ..  795-339     • 

1920 65,912  . .  1,033,067 

1921 68,186  ..  1,074,102 

probably  because  such  means  were  actually  em- 
ployed in  science  that  it  has  taken  so  long  for  their 
true  value  to  become  appreciated  b}-  them.  Really 
up-to-date  business  men,  however,  are  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  new  ideas,  no  matter  whence  they  may 
come,  and  realise,  therefore,  that  the  art  and 
imagination  embodied  in  such  a  thing  as  an  effec- 
tive poster  passing  its  transitory  existence  on  a 
street  hoarding  may  actually  mean  extension  of 
business  and  its  resulting  augmented  income. 

Co-operators  and  those  in  control  of  and  respon- 
sible for  co-operative  business  and  its  development 
are  also  becoming  aware  that  hew  times  and  cir- 
cumstances demand  new  methods,  and  that  well- 
informed  staffs  and  interested  members  are 
important  factors  in  the  successful  working  and 
the  greater  growth  of  a  co-operative  society. 

The  four  years  of  the  war  and  the  first  three 
years  after  formed  a  period  of  co-operative  expan- 
sion unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  movement. 
Membership,  trade,  capital,  and  surpluses  grew 
remarkably  during  that  period.  The}^  would  have 
grown  more  remarkably  still  but  for  the  fact  that, 
internally,  those  responsible  for  great  develop- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  movement  were  not  alive 
to  its  possibilities,  and,  externally,  all  that  was 
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possible  was  done  by  those  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment to  retard  such  development. 

Despite  these  hindrances,  instances  were  numer- 
ous in  which  officials  of  societies  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  oft'ered  to  them,  and  did  their 
utmost  to  realise,  and  enable  their  members  to 
realise,  what  was  taking  place. 

One  such  instance  was  that  of  the  Plymoitth 
Society.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  certain 
shortsighted  members  of  its  general  committee, 
who  thought  that  the  society  had  reached  the 
limits  of  its  growth,  sought  to  explain  their  own 
lack  of  enterprise  that  way.  The  following  table 
will  show  how  utterly  mistaken  they  were  : — 


Trade. 
i 

866,559 
1,226,180 
1,181,817 
1,599.065 

I.9I9-549 
2,450,495 
2,692,448 


Surplus. 

i 
148,542 
204,010 
225,432 
174,126 
234.360 
281,830 
264,883 


Employees' 

Bonus. 

i 

3,862 
4,138 
5,518 
6,492 
8,781 
12,900 
14,893 


Education 
Grant. 

i 
2,862 
4,076 
4,112 
3,153 
4.425 
5,183 
4.325 


Fortunateh'  for  the  society,  practically  a  new 
board  of  management  was  appointed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  period,  and  this  board,  unen- 
cumbered by  prejudice  and  tradition,  set  itself  to 
meet,  and  sati.sfactorily  deal  with,  each  new 
problem  as  it  arose. 

One  thing — one  great  thing — they  found  to  be 
necessarj'  during  those  eventful  years  was  a 
ready  means  of  presenting  to  themselves  and 
to  members'  meetings  the  variations,  and  in 
some  departments  the  enormous  growth,  in  the 
society's  business,  in  order  that  all  concerned 
might  form  some  idea  of  the  extensions  and  interior 
readjustments  such  increases  and  variations  made 
essential. 

Thus  they  adopted  the  pictorial  method  of  indi- 
cating the  amount  of  trade  done  week  by  week,  and 
the  increase  or  decrease  therein  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  of  previous  years.  The 
illustrations  which  accompany  this  article  are 
photographic  reproductions  of  some  of  the  graphs 
prepared,  and  actually  used,  for  committee-room 
and  members'  meeting  purposes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  three  graphs 
are  departmental,  and  that  the  fourth  alone  deals 
with  the  whole  trade  of  the  society.     In  the  original 
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graphs  colotir  could  be,  and  was,  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  curves  of  the  different  years  ;  but 
the  distinction  is  e({uahy  clear  in  this  black-and- 
white  reproduction,  because  of  the  difference  in 
design  of  the  spots  or  blocks  making  up  the  curve 
in  each  case. 

There  is  this  also  to  be  carefully  noted — that  it 
is  only  the  fourth  graph  which  is  concerned  with 
volume  of  trade  as  such,  or  which  indicates  the 
amount  of  trade  done  week  by  week.  The  depart- 
mental graphs  are  designed  to  show  by  comparison 
with  other  years  the  amoimt  of  increase  or  decrease 
week  by  week  in  the  particular  department  to 
which  the  graph  may  refer.  Taking  the  Grocery, 
this  is  made  clear  by  reference  to  the  column  of 
figures  on  the  extreme  left  hand.  In  this  column 
there  is  a  nil  or  zero  point:.  From  it  the  figures 
increase  in  both  the  upward  and  downward  direc- 
tions in  increments  of  250.  The  curves  relate  to 
the  years  June,  1914  to  June,  1915,  and  June, 
1915  to  June,  1916  respectively.  The  standard  of 
comparison  for  1914-15  is  the  year  1913-14,  the 
last  pre-war  year.  Each  spot  in  the  curve  repre- 
sents the  increase  or  decrease,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  for  the  particular  week  con- 
cerned, and  is  placed  in  Column  i,  2,  3,  4,  in 
accordance  with  its  position  in  the  quarter  or 
half-3^ear.  Thus  the  first  week  in  each  curve  com- 
pares with  the  first  week  of  the  year  preceding. 
And  it  is  very  interesting  to  note,  with  respect  to 
the  curve  for  the  year  1914-15 — which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  chart,  begins,  as  is  shown,  in  June,  how 


gradual  is  the  upward  tendency  until  in  the  eighth 
week  the  sound  of  war  is  heard,  and  then  there 
is  a  sudden  rise.  In  the  ninth  week  there  came  the 
food  panic,  and,  in  conse(iuence,  the  Grocery  sales 
rushed  up  to  £4,000  above  the  amount  of  the  trade 
for  the  ninth  week  of  the  pre-war  year  19 13. 
Similarly  or  dissimilarly,  taking  the  curves  for 
1915-16  there  is  a  sudden  fall  in  the  ninth  week, 
and  that  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected. 

Referring  to  the  Bread-room  graph — and  the 
Bread-room  in  the  Plymouth  .Society  is  the  place 
where  the  bread,  when  baked,  is  deposited,  and 
whence  it  is  distributed  to  the  shops  or  to  the 
houses  of  members,  as  the  case  may  be — rather  a 
different  effect  is  produced  by  the  declaration  of 
war.  Here,  in.stead  of  rises  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
weeks,  there  is  an  abrupt  and  sudden  fall  ;  the 
ships  had  gone  to  sea,  soldiers  had  left  the 
garrison,  and  for  a  few  days  the  places  of  those 
absent  bread-eaters  had  not  been  filled.  Thus, 
in  graphs  showing  trade  variations,  history  and 
the  movements  of  men  are  recorded  for  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  departmental  graphs 
is  the  convergence  in  each  case  of  the  two  curves. 
This  means  that  the  increases  in  the  later  year 
1915-16  gradually  got  less  and  less  as  the  year 
passed,  and  eventually  became  decreases.  It  is, 
of  course,  due  to  the  growing  shortage  of  food 
materials  as  the  war  went  on  and  the  submarine 
menace  became  more  pronounced.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  actual  crossing  over 


Pi,YMouTH  Co-operative  vSociety  Limited. — Breadroom  Departmental  Trade  Graph. 


Graph  No.  2. — This  illustration  has  been  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  graj^h  referred  to  above. 
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Graph  No.   3. — This  illustration  has  been  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  graph  referred  to  on  page  185. 


of  the  curves  takes  place  earliest  in  the  Dairy 
graph,  and  in  respect  to  a  department  whose  goods 
are,  for  by  far  the  greater  part,  home-produced. 
Cows  were  slaughtered  as  meat  became  dearer. 
To  the  patriotic  farmer  the  price  in  the  hand  for 
the  beef  was  more  than  the  price  in  the  bush  for 
future-produced  milk.  And  how  easy  is  it  from 
this  to  understand  the  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  interests  to  the  raising  of  the 
embargo  upon  Canadian  cattle  :  Verily,  graphs 
speak. 

Perhaps  enough  has  now  been  said  with  respect  to 
these  departmental  graphs,  except  that  the  very 
obvious  fact  may  be  stated  that  they  need  not  be 
restricted  to  foodstuff  transactions,  but  may  be 
used  for  any  department,  and  that  instead  of 
showing  merety  trade  increases  or  decreases,  as 
here,  the}'  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  the 
actual  trade  week  by  week  for  corresponding  weeks 
over  a  series  of  years. 

Turning  to  the  fourth  graph,  that  of  the  trade 
of  the  society  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  observed 
that  for  the  later  year  it  is  incomplete.  This 
fact  really  denotes  that  a  committee  not  con- 
cerned with  graphs  had  come  into  power.  By 
reference  to  the  extreme  left-hand  column  of  this 
graph  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  with  trade  as 
such  that  this  graph  is  mainly  concerned.  Never- 
theless, by  plotting  the  curves  of  two  succeeding 
years  on  the  same  chart  trade  increases  are  most 
conspicuously  shown  ;    and  being  shown  as  they 


are,  a  far  stronger  and  more  complete  impression 
is  left  upon  the  mind  than  if  they  had  been  indi- 
cated by  columns  of  figures  stating  the  increases 
week  by  week  in  pounds  sterling.  Compare,  for 
instance,  the  mental  effect  of  looking  at  this  graph 
with  that  produced  by  the  table  given  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  article  to  show  the  general 
progress  of  the  Plymouth  vSociety  during  the  period 
1914-21.  That  of  the  graph  is  vivid,  and  remains  ; 
that  of  the  table  is  elusive,  and  requires  an  effort 
of  the  memory  to  recall. 

It  is  for  its  psychological  effects  that  the  graphic 
s^-stem  of  making  statements  and  comparisons  is  to 
be  commended.  Few  people  have,  or  can  have, 
a  liking  for  tabular  statements,  however  valuable 
may  be  the  information  they  record  and  present. 
The  attention  of  nearly  everybody  is  arrested  by 
a  striking  picture.  This  fact  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  multiphcation  of  places  where  large 
audiences  spend  long  periods  gazing  at  picture 
after  picture.  Co-operative  employees  and  co- 
operative members  are  not  peculiar  in  this  respect. 
They  are  not,  that  is  to  say,  different  from  other 
people  ;  and  if  in  their  work  and  at  the  meetings 
they  attend  greater  interest  can  be  evoked, 
and  therefore  better  results  be  produced,  by  a 
picture  display,  the  responsibility  rests  with  those 
in  authority  to  provide  such  displays — or  in  other 
words,  to  adopt  the  graphic  method  of  rendering 
what  are  too  often  looked  upon  as  dry  and  un- 
interesting   statistics.     As    has    been    previously 
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indicated,  the  tjraphs  here  given  are  merely  ilhis- 
trations  of  what  has  been  done  in  a  particnh\r 
direction  by  a  particular  society.  Not  only  trade. 
but  capital,  nieuibership,  reserve  funds,  educational 
and  insurance  grants  all  lend  themselves  to  similar 
means  of  portrayal.  Purchases  and  output  in 
volume,  weight,  length,  and  measure  are  equally 
capable  of  being  thus  treated,  and  so  not  only  in 
the  committee-room  and  office  and  in  the  members' 
meetings  may  graphs  be  usefully  employed,  but 
in  the  shops  and  workplaces  of  any  and  every 
society . 

But  what  good  have  they  done  in  the  particular 
society  in  whicli  they  have  been  employed  to  a 
larger  extent.  perha})s,  than  in  any  other  ?  That  is 
a  question  which  the  type  of  practical  man  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  will  inevitably 
ask.  The  answer  cannot  be  given,  but  the  prac- 
tical man  may  be  referred  to  the  Table  of  Progress 
of  the  Plymouth  Society,  and  he  will  already  be 
aware,  and  therefore  will  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  part  played  by  that  society  during  tlie 
period  of  the  war.  He  will,  as  a  practical  man, 
be  acquainted  with  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
society  helped  the  movement  by  the  atcitude  its 
officials  and  members  adopted  towards  the  Govern- 
ment and  towards  those  who  have  endeavoured 
to  damage  the  movement  and  hinder  its  pro- 
gress. The  practical  man  will  not  believe,  and  will 
not  be  asked  to  believe,  that  progress,  and  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  principle  and  for  the  co- 
op>erative  movement,  is  due  to  the  production  of 
graphs,  but  only  that  the  insight  into  things  and 
into  the  ways  of  men  and  women  which  have  led 
to  these  other  things  are  also  associated  with  the 
idea  of  giving  all  concerned  in  the  work  and 
progress  of  the  society  the  ver\'  best  that 
is  available  to  guide  their  intelligence  and  help 
them  in  their  work,  which,  after  all,  is  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people  and  of  humanity  at  large. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  and  not  to  sound  the  praises 
of  any  society,  however  deserving  of  praise,  that 
this  article  has  been  penned,  and  it  is  with  this 
thought  that  what  has  been  said  is  offered  for  the 
consideration  of  the  readers  of  this  paper. 

To  the  general  committee  of  the  Plymouth 
Society-  and  its  general  secretary  (Mr.  A.  \L 
Wonnacott)  the  thanks  of  the  present  writer  are 
due  and  tendered  for  their  courtesy  in  giving 
access  to  the  important  records  here  reproduced. 


LEITH    NOTES. 


Mr.  H.  Parker,  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
Haworth  Society,  who  died  on  August  25th,  had 
served  the  co-operative  movement  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Many  secretaries  and  managers  of  neigh- 
bouring societies  attended  the  funeral  of  their 
deceased  colleague. 


Now  the  holiday  season  is  over  the  East  of 
Scotland  vSection  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the 
N.C.M.A.  has  resumed  its  meetings.  The  first  of 
these  took  place  on  the  S.C.W.S.  premises,  Links- 
place,  Leith,  on  Tuesday,  September  19th.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  discussion  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  two  Whole- 
sales ought  to  fix  the  retail  price  of  commodities 
manufactured  by  themselves. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  vSemple  (Gala- 
sliiels,  vice-president),  and  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion was  introduced  by  Mr.  Whitney  (N.C.M.A. 
secretary).  He  stated,  as  his  executive  merely 
held  a  watching  brief,  it  would  be  better  that  he 
should  not  express  an  opinion,  although  he  would 
have  something  to  report  to  the  executive,  who  at 
the  present  time  were  divided  on  the  question. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Young  (St.  Cuthbert's),  who  opened 
the  discussion,  said  he  was  sorry  Mr.  Whitney  had 
not  been  prepared  to  give  a  lead.  Many  years  ago 
they  had  to  sell  at  prices  fixed  by  outside  firms. 
He  had  in  his  possession  an  agreement  signed  by 
546  societies,  whereby  they  undertake  to  sell 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  P.A.T.A.,  and  said, 
"  St.  Cuthbert's  is  not  one  of  these."  Discu.ssing 
the  attitude  of  the  Wholesales,  he  condemned  the 
fixing  of  retail  prices  by  them,  on  the  principle  that 
once  a  retail  society  makes  a  purchase  the  goods  are 
theirs,  and  the  retail  society  has  a  right  to  refuse 
to  be  dictated  to.  He  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  if  wages  should  come  down,  and  the  rate 
of  expense  be  generally  reduced,  the  societies 
would  reap  the  benefit.  He  feared  it  would  not 
be  so.  He  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  if  societies 
could  get  back  to  their  pre-war  dividends,  the 
volume  of  trade  would  be  such  that  the  Wholesales 
would  be  unable  to  meet  the  demand. 

Mr.  Young  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Terris 
(Dysart),  who  expressed  himself  as  being 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  action  taken  by 
the  Wholesales.  He  thought,  however,  the  Whole- 
sales ought  to  consult  with  managers  before  fixing 
])rices.  He  believed  that,  so  far  as  Shieldhall  pro- 
ductions were  concerned,  they  would  arrive  at  a 
better  form  of  leakage  were  the  scheme  approved. 

Mr.  Terris  (Leith  Provident)  and  Mr.  Wallace 
(Cowdenbeath)  thought  it  was  more  a  question  for 
cf)mmittees,  and  ultimately  one  for  the  members. 
The  former  deplored  Mr.  Young's  idea  of  getting 
back  to  pre-war  dividends.  The  Chairman  said 
that  if  the  Wholesales  persisted  in  fixing  prices, 
then  managers  must  go  outside  for  goods. 

On  a  vote,  it  was  demonstrated  by  eleven  to  four 
that  the  opinion  of  the  section  was  that  the 
S.C.W.S.  ought  not  to  fix  the  retail  price  of  com- 
modities of  their  own  manufacture. 
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Advertising  the  Benefits  of  Co  operation. 

By    C.   SMETHURST    (Publiciiy   Organiser,    Manchester  and  Salford  Society). 


The  private  trader,  like  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, is  in  urgent  need  of  more  trade.  To  obtain 
more  trade  the  private  trader  makes  a  shout  about 
it  ;  in  other  words,  he  adopts  an  advertising 
poHcy.  He  advertises  not  with  the  object  of 
merely  spending  money,  but  in  order  to  bring 
genuine  goods  before  the  notice  of  a  purchasing 
public,  and  to  inform  the  latter  where  these  goods 
may  be  purchased.  He  knows  that  by  telling 
the  truth  about  his  goods  in  as  attractive  a  man- 
ner as  possible  he  will  increase  his  trade.  And  he 
knows  that  by  thus  increasing  his  trade  he  will, 
as  a  consequence,  lessen  his  working  expenses. 
In  short,  he  knows  the  money  spent  on  adver- 
tising serves  the  most  useful  purpose  possible. 

In  the  co-operative  movement  we  do  advertise. 
We  have  found  it  to  be  essential,  though  in  my 
opinion  we  need  to  do  much  more  of  it.  Of 
necessity',  working  expenses  must  come  down.  To 
cut  salaries  and  wages  is  not  a  satisfactor}^  solu- 
tion, for  that  only  creates  bitterness  and  dis- 
satisfaction, and  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  petty 
jealousies  within  our  ranks.  As  a  progressive 
movement  we  should  take  a  saner  view.  Let  us 
aim  at  lessening  expenses  by  increasing  trade — to 
be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  bold  publicity. 

Increase  Our  Ni'mbers. 

Our  members  to-da}',  by  reason  of  hard  times 
and  consequent  general  unemployment,  have  a 
decreased  spending  power.  To  ask  them  to  spend 
more  at  the  store  when  they  have  actualh'  less  to 
spend  might  be  all  very  well,  but  it  is  not  making 
the  appeal  at  what  may  be  termed  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  which  is  the  secret  of  all 
successful  advertising.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
increase  our  trade  is  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
upon  roping  in  the  other  fellow — the  man  who  has 
been  giving  his  patronage  to  the  corner  shop  or 
the  multiple  firm.  "  More  members  "  is  synony- 
mous with  "  more  trade,"  and  consequenth'  our 
full  force  should  be  directed  in  giving  the  mem- 
bership a  good  lift  upwards.  By  telling  the  co- 
operative tale  in  an  attractive  manner,  and 
intensive  action  all  round,  we  could  quickly  make 
a  good  stride  forward  in  this  direction.  To  my 
mind,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  signal 
from  headquarters,  or  the  decision  of  a  periodical 
conference  to  determine  the  policy.  The  need  is 
here  now,  on  the  doorstep  of  every  society,  and  it 
is  up  to  each  to  get  to  grips  with  the  least  delay. 


What  One  vSociety  Has  Doxi:. 

A  suggestion  worth  a  trial  by  other  societies  is 
that  which  has  been  successfully  applied  by  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  .Society.  It  is  a  "  .stunt  " 
to  increase  membership,  as  depicted  in  the  hand- 
bill reproduced  herewith,  which,  printed  in  red 
and  blue  on  white  paper,  creates  a  real  "  coloured 
target  "  impression.  Thousands  of  these  hand- 
bills have  been  distributed  in  the  area  covered  by 
the  society,  at  the  educational  committee's  grdas, 
and  other  functions  held  during  the  summer,'  with 


JJtlfrC^iic 


THE  PRESENT  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE 
MANCHESTER  &  SALFORD  EQUITABLE 
CO-OPERATIVE    SOCIETY    LIMITED    IS 

29,657 

Will  You  Make  One  More? 


^It   costs   nothing   to   join   the   "  M.    &    S."   Society. 

•jCc-operation    produces    the    highest    quality    goods    and 
llsells   at    lowest    possible    price. 

Cjlmmediately    you     become    a    member    you     become    a 
llshareholder    in    the    business. 


II 


You  can  purchase  your  groceries,  butcher's  meat,  con- 
fectionery, tobacco,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes  milk, 
coal,  eggs — in  fact,  your  every  requirement— from  the' 
"  M.   &   S."   Society. 

CjEvery   member   is  insured   free   of  charge,   as  also   their 

llwives  Or    husbands   whether   members   or    not.      No   fees 

to    pay    or    examinations    to    undergo.      The    more    you 

buy     from     the    Society,     the     greater      is      the      claim 

payable. 

*Tln    the    13   weeks   ending    6th    March,    1922,   the    Society 
II  paid    123   claims   to   the   relatives   of   deceased    members, 
amounting    to    £1,103    17s.    5d.,    which    is    equivalent    to 
£14  14s.  44d.  for  every  day  the  office  was  open. 

Pay  Is.  at  the  nearest  •'  M.  &  S."  branch  to  your 
home,  and  you  will  receive  pass  book  with  this  amount 
credited  to  your  account, 


11 


Join  To-day !        Don't  Delay! 
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the  result  that  the  bull's  eye  has  not  only  been 
reached,  but  exceeded  ;  and,  encouraged  by  suc- 
cess, the  society  is  now  well  on  the  way  towards 
hitting  a  target  of  31,000.  One  society  in  every 
town  or  \-illage  might  very  easily  adopt  a  similar 
target  campaign,  which  campaign,  if  taken  up 
seriously,  would,  I  am  sure,  quickly  add  another 
million  to  our  combined  membership.  The 
volume  of  trade  such  an  addition  would  be  likely 
to  introduce  is  a  little  sum  the  movement's  statis- 
ticians could  perhaps  work  out  !  This  handbill  is 
adaptable  to  any  district,  and  societies  desiring  a 
specimen  may  have  one  from  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Publicity  r)epartment  on  forwarding  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope. 

Caxvassixg  for  ^Members. 

This  is  an  all-important  question,  for  can- 
vassing is  responsible  for  much  useful  work. 
Even,-  society  ought  to  possess  at  least  one  whole- 
time  canvasser,  who  must  have  a  keen  sense  of 
business,  combined  with  a  fair  share  of  tact  and 
an  understanding  of  human  nature.  The  following 
figures,  which  represent  the  actual  work  of  the 
Manchester  and  .Salford  canvasser  for  the  first  six 
months  after  appointment,  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  canvassing  pays,  and  pa3-s  very  well,  if  car- 
ried out  on  properly-organised  lines  : — 


First 
Quarter. 

£      s.      d. 

Amount  of  trade  from  new- 
members  enrolled  in  their 
own  homes  by  the  can- 
vasser            99  15     3 

Amount  of  trade  from  new- 
members  (living  in  streets 
visited  by  canvasser)  who 
enrolled  at  the  branches 
after  canva.sser's  visit. .. .         10  12     6^ 


Total  trade  per  quarter  .  ...      no     7     9^ 
Or  an  average  weekly  trade  of       8     910 


Second 
Quarter. 

£      s.       d. 


407      7      gl 


47     o     2 

454     7   "2 
34   19     o 


I  am  confident  that  when  the  figures  for  the 
third  quarter  are  issued  they  will  show  a  sub- 
stantial increase  on  the  preceding  quarter,  because 
new  members  are  being  constantly  added  by  the 
canvasser. 

With  a  rate  of  progress  approaching  anything 
like  that  indicated  above,  it  will  clearly  be  seen 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  work  of  the  can- 
vasser will  bring  enough  trade  per  quarter  to 
equal  that  secured  by  many  a  branch  shop  which 
has  rent  (or  interest  on  capital),  rates,  taxes,  staff 
expenses,  and  other  overhead  charges  to  meet. 

A  word  as  to  the  canvassing  method  adopted  by 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Society  may  be  in- 
teresting. We  first  determine  to  "  work  "  a  dis- 
trict surrounding  a  branch  where  we  know  the 
trade   can    do   with    a    fillip.     Provided    with    a 


specially-worded  folder,  previously  prepared  by 
the  publicity  department,  the  canvasser  proceeds 
from  door  to  door,  personally  delivering  (by 
knocking  at  the  door  and  seeking  a  conversation) 
a  copy  at  every  house  throughout  the  area.  Fol- 
lowing a  courteous  inquiry,  the  canvasser  learns 
if  the  person  called  upon  is  a  co-operator  or  not. 
If  already  a  member,  then  the  opportunity  is 
immediately  seized  to  state  the  case  for  the 
society's  bread,  milk,  butcher}^  coal,  boot  and 
shoe  repairs,  &c.,  if  it  be  discovered  in  course  of 
the  conversation  that  any  of  these  departments 
are  not  being  supported  as  the}'  ought  to  be,  and 
very  frequently  orders  for  one  department  or 
another  are  actually  brought  in  by  the  canvasser. 

Sometimes  a  member  has  been  found  to  be 
lukewarm,  and  a  little  talk  by  the  canvasser  has 
acted  like  a  stimulant.  When  persons  called  on 
are  not  co-operators  the  canvasser's  real  work 
commences,  and  even  with  the  right  person  on 
the  job  it  is  frequently  no  easy  task  to  convert 
the  unconverted.  If  the  non-co-operator  proves 
to  be  an  immediately  interested  listener,  the  can- 
vasser works  to  add  a  new  member  there  and 
then,  and,  if  successful,  is  so  equipped  as  to  effect 
the  enrolment  in  the  person's  home  at  once. 
Where  a  wife  wishes  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
the  husband,  or  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  call 
has  been  made  at  an  inopportune  moment,  the 
canvasser  suggests  a  later  visit,  makes  a  note  of 
the  address  and  particulars  in  a  book  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  calls  again  after  a  lapse  of 
two  or  tliree  days,  or  as  ma}'  be  arranged  at  the 
previous  interview.  This  follow-up  s^'stem  has 
proved  very  beneficial. 

When  working  a  district,  a  good  idea  is  to  keep 
a  constant  eye  on  empty  houses,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  be  first  on  the  doorstep  when  the  van 
of  furniture  appears  in  sight.  This  is  a  tip  every 
canvasser  ought  to  bear  in  mind. 

Establish  Publicity  Departments. 

Being  deeply  convinced  that  in  every  medium- 
sized  society  there  is  abundant  scope  for  plenty 
of  honest  advertising,  I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to 
urge  secretaries,  general  managers,  and  others 
seriously  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
publicity  department  with  a  responsible,  capable 
official  in  charge.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  socie- 
ties to-day.  Mr.  G.  Thorpe  (chairman  of  the 
C.W.S.),  speaking  at  a  conference  not  very  long 
ago,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said,  as 
reported  in  the  "  Co-operative  News  "  : — 

That  the  success  of  our  movement  would  be  assured 
when  we  secured  gifted  men  with  organising  ability,  and 
gave  those  men  an  opportunity  of  using  their  gilts. 

The  question  is,  Will  societies  make  the  move  ? 
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The   Group   Life   Assurance   Scheme. 


TWO    IMPORTANT    DISCUSSIONS. 


WEST  OF  SCOTLAND   MANAGERS. 


On  Tuesday,  September  19th,  the  members  of 
the  National  Co-operative  ^lanagers'  Association 
(West  of  Scotland  Section)  travelled  to  Dunoon, 
and  held  their  monthly  meeting  in  the  beautiful 
and  commodious  Airdmhor  Co-operative  Home  for 
Mothers  and  Children. 

Mr.  Alex.  Montgomery  (Paisley  F'/quitable,  the 
president  of  the  section)  occupied  the  chair, 
and  briefly  introduced  Mr.  Darroch,  of  the  C.I.S., 
who  was  to  deliver  an  address  on  "  Croup  Life 
Assurance." 

Mr.  Darroch  began  by  declaring  group  life 
assurance  to  be  correct  in  theor}-  and  practical  in 
operation.  It  was  co-operation  brought  to  a  fine 
art.  The  principle  was  being  recognised  and 
adopted  by  large  employers  of  labour,  but  the 
Managers'  Association,  instead  of  having  it  thrust 
upon  them  by  grateful  employers,  found  they  had 
to  provide  it  for  themselves. 

The  suggestion  was  that  the  life  of  each  member 
of  the  association  should  be  assured  in  the  sum 
of  £2$o  at  an  approximate  annual  cost  of  £2  los., 
the  premiums  to  be  remitted  to  the  association 
and  forwarded  to  the  C.I.S.  in  one  liimp  sum.  As 
the  premium  quoted  was  only  an  approximate 
one,  the  fear  had  been  expressed  that  after  they 
got  them  all  in  they  would  also  "  take  them  in  " 
by  making  a  substantial  addition  to  the  charge. 
As  the  premium  for  group  life  assurance  was  based 
on  the  aggregate  ages  of  the  persons  participating, 
it  was  obvious  that  if  they  got  only  the  old  lives 
they  could  not  possibly  undertake  the  liability  at 
the  minimum  charge.  There  was  already  an  indi- 
cation that  sufficient  members  would  join,  but 
without  some  guarantee  they  could  not  commit 
themselves  to  a  definite  premium.  The  assurance 
on  the  life  of  each  member  would  continue  until 
written  notice  was  given  requesting  discontinuance, 
biit  any  person  who  ceased  membership  had  the 
option  of  effecting  an  individual  contract  under 
any  of  the  tables  in  the  current  prospectus  for  the 
same  sum  as  imder  the  Group  Scheme,  and  without 
medical  examination. 

A  group  life  assvirance  was  similar  to  a  contract 
under  a  fire  or  accident  policy  in  respect  that  it 
was  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  only,  but  renew- 
able on  payment  of  the  renewal  premium.  It  had 
been  hinted  that  they  had  not  taken  into  account 
the  position  of  a  member  who  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  association  after  a  period  of,  say, 


twenty  years,  but  it  nuist  be  remembered  that  he 
had  had  full  value  for  his  ])ayments.  He  had  had 
the  protection  of  assurance  to  the  extent  of  ,('250 
at  the  absolute  minimum  of  cost,  and  was  in 
exactly  the  position  of  an  insurer  who  paid  the 
premium  for  a  fire  insurance  for  twenty  years  and 
then  gave  up  house,  but  did  not  complain  that  he 
had  lost  his  money  because  he  had  never  had 
occasion  to  claim  !  As  long  as  a  manager  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  association,  either  active 
or  honorary,  he  was  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  which  the  scheme  affords. 

Before  concluding  his  sketch  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Group  Life  Assurance  vScheme,  Mr.  Darroch 
pointed  out  that  of  the  anticipated  surplus  at  each 
annual  valuation  it  was  intended  that  50  per  cent, 
should  be  paid  to  the  association  as  a  bonus,  to  be 
used  as  the  association  pleased.  As  a  further 
incentive  a  commission  of  yh  per  cent,  would  be 
allowed  to  the  association  on  the  premiums  for 
the  first  5'ear,  and  of  5  per  cent,  thereafter. 

One  important  thing  to  remember  was  that 
every  member,  irrespective  of  age  or  state  of 
health,  was  eligible,  but  it  might  be  necessary  for 
the  association  to  impose  a  penalty  upon  those 
who  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  scheme  at  the 
date  of  its  inception. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Huggan  (S.C.W.S.)  inquired  whether, 
in  preparing  the  scheme,  any  idea  had  been  formed 
as  to  what  average  age  would  be  suitable  for  the 
suggested  premium. 

Mr.  Darroch  could  not  say,  but  had  no  doubt 
the  actuary  had  an  average  in  view.  It  stood  to 
reason  that  if  they  only  got  the  old  lives  they  could 
not  go  on  at  £2  los. 

Replying  to  similar  questions  by  the  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Hogg  (Kilbirnie),  Mr.  Darroch  said  the 
premium  would  really  require  to  be  fixed  from 
year  to  Axar  in  accordance  with  experience,  lender 
the  scheme,  however,  they  would  have  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  older  lives  from  year  to  year  and  the 
addition  of  younger  ones,  so  that  the  risk  would 
remain  fairlv  constant. 

Mr.  Chaddock  (S.C.W.S.)  thought  the  weak  part 
of  the  scheme  was  undoubtedh'  that  under  which 
a  man  might  pay  his  premiums  for  twenty  3'ears 
and  then  lose  all  interest  in  the  scheme  if  he  dropped 
out  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Darroch  said  that  was  really  a  matter  for 
the    association.     It   was   for   the   association   to 
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de\'ise  a  scheme  whereby  a  ineniber,  in  the  circum- 
stances stated,  could  remain  a  member  and  con- 
tinue in  the  scheme  by  paying  the  premium.  The 
contract  was  with  the  association,  and  would  cover 
ever>-  member  ;  if  a  man  ceased  to  be  a  member, 
naturally  he  ceased  to  be  in  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Scott  (secretary)  thought  that  matter  did 
not  present  much  difficulty,  as  a  man  leaving  the 
ser^-ice  could  be  made  an  honorary'  member  and 
continue  in  the  scheme. 

After  several  other  points  had  been  considered, 
it  was  formally  moved  by  Mr.  Hogg  that  the 
scheme  be  adopted.  It  was  ver>'  attractive,  he 
thought,  for  the  older  members,  and  hardly  less 
attractive  for  the  younger  ones,  and  they  should 
do  th.eir  utmost  to  bring  every  member  in. 

Mr.  M.  Miller  (Kilbarchan)  seconded. 

Mr.  Fors\-th  (U.C.B.S.),  in  supporting,  said  he 
thought  they  could  not  have  too  much  life 
assurance. 

The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  the 
Chairman  remarked  that  it  would  now  be  their 
business  to  do  all  they  could  to  get  every  member 
brought  within  the  scheme. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  chairman. 


SCHEME  DISCUSSED  AT  MANCHESTER 


The  C.I.S.  Group  Life  Assurance  vScheme  for 
members  of  the  National  Co-operative  Managers' 
Association  was  recently  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  North- Western  Grocery  ^Managers'  Association 
in  Manchester.  Members  of  the  Secretaries'  Asso- 
ciation had  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Fishwick  (Sowerby 
Bridge).  A  representative  of  the  Insurance 
Society  (Mr.  Beet)  was  also  present  to  answ^er 
questions. 

Under  the  proposed  scheme,  which  was  printed 
in  full  in  the  last  issue  of  the"  Co-operativeOfficial," 
the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  undertakes  to 
assure  the  menibers  of  the  National  Co-operative 
Managers'  Association  (including  honorarj-  mem- 
bers) for  a  sum  of  £250  per  member,  to  be  paid 
in  the  event  of  death  occurring  during  the 
period  the  insurance  is  in  force.  The  annual 
premium,  which  is  dependent  on  the  aggregate 
ages  of  the  members,  will  be  approximately  £1  per 
£100  of  the  sum  assured  per  member.  The  con- 
tract will  be  for  twelve  calendar  months  only,  but 
may  be  renewed  from  year  to  year. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  read  the 
rules  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  N.C.M.A. 
in  connection  with  the  scheme,  and  mentioned  that 
the  proposed  premium  was  50s.  a  year  and  the  sum 
assured  £250. 

Questions  were  then   invited,    and   Mr.   Kvans 


(Hindley)  asked  what  would  be  the  position  of  a 
manager  who  joined  the  scheme  and  paid  pre- 
miun\s  for,  say,  ten  years,  after  which  he  left 
co-operative  employment,  \^^ould  he  have  any 
credit  ? 

The  Chairman  said  if  the  member  retired  he 
would  be  eligible  as  an  honorary  member.  If  he 
took  up  another  appointment  outside  the  move- 
ment, he  would  be  able  to  take  up  insurance  at 
the  ordinary  rates. 

Mr.  15eet  said  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  group  hfe  insurance  was  a  yearly  contract,  and 
policies  of  that  character  were  not  entitled  to  a 
surrender  value  the  same  as  an  individual  policy. 
If  a  member  had  been  insured  under  the  scheme 
for  ten  years  he  had  enjoyed  the  "  cover  "  of  the 
£250  for  that  period.  If  he  left  co-operative 
employment,  he  had  the  option  of  taking  out  an 
ordinary  policy  at  the  rates  ruling  at  the  time 
without  medical  examination. 

Mr.  Wakefield  (Barnsley)  :  If  a  manager  retires 
after  four  or  five  years  under  the  scheme,  and 
desires  to  continue  his  membership,  will  he  be 
assessed  at  a  new  premium  rate  ? 

The  Chairman  :  He  would  become  an  honorary 
member,  and  would  go  on  at  the  same  rate  of 
premium. 

Mr.  Fold  (Skipton)  wanted  to  know  if  the  Insur- 
ance Society  were  offering  the  association  any 
advantage  which  it  could  not  offer  to  any  society 
as  a  collective  insurance.  If  not,  why  should  a 
manager  be  debarred  from  continuing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  scheme  even  if  he  went  to  some  other 
employment  ?  A  member  of  a  retail  society  could 
change  his  employment  and  remain  insured  under 
the  collective  life  scheme.  If  that  was  so  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  members  of  societies,  why  should 
not  the  same  conditions  apply  in  regard  to  the 
scheme  for  managers  ? 

Mr.  Beet :  Provided  a  member  leaves  one  society 
and  goes  to  another  it  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
in.surance.  If  he  leaves  the  service  of  one  society 
and  goes  into  private  employment  he  can  effect 
an  individual  contract. 

Mr.  Fold  said  that  was  not  his  point.  "Are  they 
offering  an  advantage  ?  "  he  asked.  "  If  any 
society  took  up  this  .scheme,  would  you  offer  the 
same  terms  as  you  are  offering  us  ?  " 

Mr.  Beet :  No.  We  are  offering  you  a  specially 
low  rate,  which  is  lower  than  the  general  rate 
(quoted  to  any  other  organisation. 

Mr.  Whittaker  (Crompton)  :  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  this  scheme  was  particularly  appli- 
cable to  trade  unions.  Now  we  are  told  we  are 
getting  special  rates  for  this  particular  union.  I 
reaUse  it  is  not  applicable  to  co-operative  societies 
as  such,  but  I  understood  we  were  offered  the  same 
terms  as  other  trade  unions. 
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Mr.  Beet  :  The  same  scheme  is  applicable  to 
trade  unions  and  guilds,  but  we  have  offered  you 
a  specially  low  rate  of  premium,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  commission  to  pay  to  agents. 

Mr.  Whittaker  :  vSeeing  that  there  is  no  agent's 
commission,  do  the  conditions  provide  that  we 
should  get  commission  for  working  the  scheme  ? 

Mr.  Beet  :  You  will  hnd  from  the  circular  that 
we  agree  to  pay  the  association  yh  per  cent,  on  the 
first  year's  premium  and  5  per  cent,  on  .subsecjuent 
premiums. 

Mr.  Kitchen  (Liverpool)  asked  if  the  scheme 
would  not  be  put  into  operation  unless  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  members  of  the  association 
became  connected  with  it. 

The  Chairman  :  The}'  want  100  per  cent.  ;  in 
any  case  they  must  have  95  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whittaker  :  Seeing  that  we  are  offered  7-I 
per  cent,  commission  on  the  first  3'ear's  premium 
and  5  per  cent,  for  subsequent  years,  and  it  is 
conditional  on  95  per  cent,  of  our  members  joining 
the  scheme,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  going  about  rhe 
matter  in  too  piecemeal  a  fashion.  The  scheme  is 
a  good  one,  and  I  think  this  njeeting  would  do  well 
to  call  a  mass  meeting  in  Manchester  of  all  depart- 
mental associations  affiliated. 

*  The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  every  member 
had  had  a  copy  of  the  circular  and  application 
form.  If  a  mass  meeting  were  called  in  Manches- 
ter everyone  could  not  attend.  Mr.  Whitney,  the 
secretary-  of  the  National  Managers'  Association, 
had  informed  him  that  the  replies  were  coming  in 
very  well. 

Mr.  Beet  said  the  C.I.vS.  were  prepared  to  issue 
a  contract  to  the  members  of  the  N.C.M.A.  whether 
there  were  95  per  cent,  or  less,  but  if  95  per  cent, 
of  the  members  did  not  join  the  scheme  the  pre- 
mium rate  might  be  slightly  higher.  In  fixing  the 
premium  rate  they  had  assumed  that  they  would 
get  approximateh^  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
association  to  join  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Banister  (Liverpool)  inquired  about  the 
division  of  the  surplus,  and  also  asked  if  there  was 
any  objection  to  the  insurance  being  ^^500  instead 
of  £250. 

Mr.  Beet  pointed  out  that  in  the  circular  the 
C.I.S.  stated  that  after  the  first  two  3'ears  they 
would  make  a  rebate  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  surplus 
to  the  association.  During  the  first  two  years 
they  would  require  the  whole  of  the  surplus  made, 
if  any,  to  build  up  a  small  reserve  fund. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  said  this  was  a  matter  for  the  N.C.M.A. 
When  the  .scheme  was  first  mentioned  an  insurance 
of  £100  was  .suggested,  but  when  the  executive 
committee  received  the  estimate  of  £1  per  £100  of 
the  sum  assured  they  recommended  /250.     It  was 


necessary  that  there  should  be  one  round  sum  for 
the  whole  of  the  members  particijjating  in  the 
scheme,  and  the  executive  committee  thought  an 
insurance  of  /250  and  a  ])remium  of  £2  los.  was 
cjuite  sufficient  for  a  beginning.  The  scheme  would 
have  to  be  renewed  each  year. 

Ml.  Banister  wanted  to  know  what  effect  the 
bonus  would  have  on  future  premiums.  Would 
future  ])remiums  be  reduced  ? 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  rules,  wliich  is  to  the  effect  that  we  can  pay 
the  premiuu',,  or  part  of  it,  for  any  member  who 
through  sickness  or  old  age,  might  be  unable  to 
pay. 

Mr.  Beet  remarked  that  an  important  point  was 
that  they  would  be  able  to  claim  a  rebate  on  their 
income  tax  for  the  premium  ])aid  under  the  scheme. 

I\Ir.  Whittaker  asked  if  the  executive  committee 
had  decided  that  the  scheme  could  be  worked 
through  the  district  associations.  He  thought  it 
was  so  important  a  scheme  that  it  was  worth  while 
making  some  individual  respon.sible  for  it. 

The  Chairman  :  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
commission  will  go  to  the  .secretary  of  the  local 
association  and  a  certain  proportion  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  national  association.  The  local  secre- 
tary will  have  the  subscriptions  to  C(^llect,  and 
should  be  paid. 

Mr.  Fold  remarked  that  the  only  incentive  a 
manager  had  for  keeping  his  premium  going  was 
in  ca.se  he  retired.  He  might  have  paid  for  twenty 
years,  and  then  have  some  difference  with  his  com- 
mittee and  have  to  retire.  He  might  not  be  able 
to  get  back  into  the  movement.  Was  it  not  pos- 
sible to  alter  the  rule  so  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee would  have  some  discretionary  power  to 
sa}-  whether  he  could  continue  vmder  the  schem.e  ? 

The  Chairman  :  If  he  is  a  man  who  is  tem- 
porarily out  of  co-operative  employment,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  power  to  act  under  the  rule 
which  reads,  "Any  member  who  leaves  the  co- 
operative movement  temporarily  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  committee,  continue  his  pay- 
ments." 

Mr.  \^ernon  (secretary  of  the  association)  re- 
marked that  all  the  discussion  seemed  to  centre 
in  the  question  of  honorary  membership.  He 
thought  it  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  committee  that  provision  had  not 
been  made  for  some  situations  likely  to  arise.  A 
man  might  retire  at  fifty  and  then  find  that  he 
could  not  manage  to  live  in  retirement,  and  thus 
have  to  seek  another  position. 

The  Chairman  admitted  that  there  should  be 
something  of  the  kind,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  question  would  be  considered  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee.  He  had  no 
doubt  it  would  be  put  right. 
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FRUIT  GROWERS'  PROFITS. 


The  folloicing  statement  is  extracted  from  a  letter 
sent  to  the  Editor  by  one  of  the  largest  and  most  siic- 
cessjiil  fruit  farmers  in  Mid-Kent.  This  letter  was 
uritten  in  reply  to  one  urging  the  xcriter  to  take  the 
lead  in  dei'cloping  co-operative  associations  of 
farmers  ami  fruit  grouers  in  that  part  of  England.] 

Regarding  fruit  prices,  the  only  remedy  for 
us  is  Protection.  I  am  coming  to  that  idea.  P'ancy 
plums  IS.  6d.  for  28  lbs.,  apples,  2s.  for  40  lbs.  ! 
I  am  too  busy  to  start  co-op. 's,  &c.,  for  farmers  ; 
that  would  not  solve  the  problems  facing  us 
to-day.  It  is  not  possible  to  compete  with  the 
world  as  we  do  now.  Plums  are  sent  here  this 
year  from  Tyrol,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  France  ; 
the  new  states  with  long  names  also  all  send  to  us. 
We  have  heaps  of  our  own  and  to  spare,  and  yet 
it  is  aU  flung  on  top  of  our  crop.  These  poor 
folk  do  not  have  38s.  per  week,  which  I  still  pay 
our  lowest  worker  here,  and  their  low  wages  and 
rate  of  exchange  can  beat  us  ever\'  time.  It  is 
impossible  to-day  to  pay  38s.  per  week  to  farm 
hands  and  make  it  a  profitable  concern.  I  have 
sent  away  fruit  galore  to-day  and  all  this  season,  and 
my  takings  are  already  down  on  last  year  £800. 

"  Last  week  I  sent  to  Newcastle  285  halves  of 
plums.  They  made  3s.  6d.  per  half  in  Newcastle. 
M3*  expenses  were  /26,  viz.,  rail  (£15),  commission, 
porterage,  carriage  on  empties  here,  &c.  I  had 
the  sum  of  £25  home — less  than  half.  We  sent  a 
lorr>-  load  to  Brighton  to-da}",  and  we  also  send  to 
Stratford,  Covent  Garden,  Sheffield,  &c.  The  far- 
away markets  are  a  little  better,  but  expenses 
eat  it  up. 

"A  good  crop  ought  to  pay  everybody,  but  does 
not.  Sugar  is  dear,  some  say  ;  but  it  was  dear 
during  the  war,  and  yet  fruit  sold  well.  The  fact 
is,  we  are  flooded  with  foreign  fruit,  which  is 
making  it  Hke  corn-growing  is  to-day — an  impos- 
sibility w^hen  prices  rule  low. 

I  am  sowing  down  twenty  acres  of  arable  land 
next  week  to  permanent  pasture.  These  fields 
were  ploughed  up  during  war-time,  and  have 
cropped  finely,  but  with  corn  at  38s.  per  quarter, 
oats  at  28s.  ditto,  it  does  not  begin  to  pay.  You 
have  to  plough  it  up,  put  manure  on,  harrow  and 
roll,  cut  it,  carry  it,  and  then  thresh  it  out,  and  the 
utmost  return  you  get  is  seven  (juarters  per  acre — 
say  /13  for  your  crop.  Your  expenses  are  £20  in 
many  cases. 

"  I  went  to  a  Labour  meeting  Wednesday  week 
gone,  and  heard  our  prospective  candidate,  a  very 
clever  man  and  a  good  speaker  ;  but,  oh,  the 
bunkum  some  of  his  supporters  talked  about 
\\'icked  farmers — scum  of  the  earth  they  were  ! 
T  wished  these  speakers  would  come  and  inspect 


my  books  here,  and  then  give  their  version  truth- 
fully as  to  our  profits  again  this  season.  The 
fact  is  everybody  can  run  another's  business 
better  than  the  man  engaged  in  that  business. 
Even  co-operators  lose  money — at  least,  they  do 
in  M — ■ ,  and  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  co-opera- 
tive society  making  farming  pay  a  dividend.  I 
say  without  hesitation  that  you  and  I  will  be  able 
to  buy  farms  at  any  old  price  in  a  few  years'  time, 
and  I  am  afraid  we  shall  see  unemployment  here 
this  coming  winter  rampant,  even  in  Mid-Kent. 

"  I  believe  hop  farmers  are  doing  well.  Wh^-  ? 
Because  they  are  still  controlled.  The  remedy 
appears  plain  to  me — 6d.  a  half  on  all  foreign  fruit 
would  not  hurt  anybody.  I  quite  agree  re  middle- 
men's profits.  They  are  too  much.  I  sent 
William  pears  to  Covent  Garden.  They  gave  me 
4s.  half  bushel;  expenses  out  of  that,  is.  3d., 
leaving  me  2s.  gd.  These  were  on  view  in  shops 
at  2d.  and  2|d.  each. 

"  Excuse  writing  ;  done  on  ni}^  knee  in  bed,  and 
also  the  long  harangue  re  fruit,  but  I  fancy  I  can 
hold  forth  on  that  subject  from  A  to  Z.  I  have 
lived  at  the  game  and  grown  top  stuff,  and  then 

not  to  make  it  pay  seems  d rough.     I  intend  to 

send  you  a  case  of  Worcesters  when  I  get  about 
next  week,  just  to  show  what  we  do  grow.  A  case, 
such  as  I  send  you  (a  bushel)  has  been  making  5s., 
and  even  less.  But  I  believe  prices  are  on  the 
upward  move  now  soft  plums  are  finished  with, 
and  I  am  keeping  all  back  possible  to  a  later  date." 


EDUCATED  SHOPMEN. 


"  Our  first  object  in  the  choice  of  a  store- 
keeper should  be  to  appoint  a  person  who  has  been 
educated  as  a  shopman  or  distributor  of  goods ; 
who  is  of  a  gainly  appearance,  clean,  active, 
obliging,  and  possessing  a  high  sense  of  honour. 
For  without  these  very  essential  requisites,  we 
nuist  not  be  surprised  at  persons  bcii:g  dissati.s- 
fied,  and  justly  so,  at  the  dirty  appearance  of  the 
goods;  the  uncleanness  of  the  server  of  them  ;  his 
slow%  drawling  mode  of  speaking  and  moving 
about  for  the  things  that  are  required ;  or  his 
doubt  and  hesitation  in  giving  the  correct  change 
of  a  piece  of  money.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  if 
the  storekeeper  be  not  obliging,  that  the  public 
should  cease  to  purchase  at  the  store ;  or  at  the 
members  of  the  society  being  reluclTut  to  make 
their  purchases  at  the  store." — Thus  the  "  British 
Co-operator,"  in  1830 — nearly  a  century  ago! 


There  is  one  asset  in  any  business  concern  which 
never  appears  in  the  balance  sheet,  and  that  is  the 
man  himself.  — Lord  Leverhulm.e. 
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THE   ONE    BIG   UNION. 


Organised  Labour  has  been  haunted  through- 
out its  history  by  the  idea  of  the  One  Big  Union. 
Even  before  the  calamitous  adventure  of  Robert 
Owen's  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trade  Union 
in  1834  there  had  been  several  attempts  to  bring 
together  the  scattered  forces  of  the  sectional  trade 
societies  into  a  single  all-embracing  organisation. 
Not  only  was  there  the  aborti\'e  Grand  General 
Union  of  1S29  :  it,  too,  had  its  predecessor  in  the 
quaintly-named  "  Philanthropic  Hercules "  of 
1818.  At  the  earliest  moment  at  which  the 
working  class  begins  to  develop  a  consciousness 
of  its  own,  the  idea  of  general  union  arises  among 
certain  of  its  members.  Nowadays,  we  are  apt 
to  connect  the  idea  of  the  One  Big  Union  with 
certain  extremist  developments,  with  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  A^'orld,  especially  ;  but  the>' 
have  only  taken  up  a  cry  which  has  been  heard  in 
the  working-class  movement  from  the  very  outset 
of  its  career. 

But,  while  the  cry  has  been  heard  again  and 
again,  the  One  Big  Union  has  remained  in  this 
country-  a  mere  idea  ever  since  the  collapse  of  the 
Grand  National  in  1834.  After  that  collapse, 
the  scattered  fragments  of  the  great  organisation 
reformed  themselves  gradually  in  a  number  of 
separate  trade  unions,  following  for  the  most  part 
the  lines  of  craft  or  occupation.  The  form  of  the 
modern  trade  unionism  became  defined  in  the 
decades  following  1834,  the  period  during  which 
the  great  national  unions  of  craftsmen  arose.  The 
engineers  in  1850,  the  carpenters  ten  years  later, 
and  many  other  groups  formed  their  national 
societies  in  complete  independence  one  of  another, 
and  even  without,  until  after  1870,  a  representative 
Trade  Unions  Congress  to  bring  them  together 
for  mutual  consultation  and  support.  The  modern 
trade  union  movement  was  built  up  in  this  country 
on  the  principle  of  the  separateness  and  inde- 
pendence of  each  section.  Attempts  at  general 
union  were  denounced  as  revolutionary  futilities, 
likely  to  lead  only  to  a  repetition  of  the  disasters 
of  1834.  Each  union  sought  to  create  itself  a  little 
sovereign  republic  within  the  world  of  capitalism. 

At  the  recent  Trade  Unions  Congress  the  issue 
between  this  sectional  independence  and  the  idea 
of  a  closely-knit  Uabour  movement  responding  to 
unified  direction  and  control  was  presented  for 
the  first  time  in  a  clear  form.  The  Trade  Union 
General  Council,  itself  the  recent  product  of  the 
desire  for  closer  unity  among  the  Labour  forces, 
brought  forward  proposals  for  the  increase  of  its 
own  power  in  dealing  with  trade  disputes  and  co- 
ordinating the  entire  movement  for  purposes  of 
united    action.     Its    proposals    were     essentially 


tentative,  and  could  have  been  at  most  only  a  first 
step  towards  unity  of  control.  But  they  went 
mucli  further  than  the  majority  of  the  big  unions 
are  >-et  prepared  to  go  in  suggesting  some  surrender 
of  automony  by  the  variotis  sections.  After  a 
discussion  in  which  they  found  few  defenders,  they 
were  referred  back  by  a  conclusive  majority.  I'or 
the  time  being  the  independence  of  each  union 
afilliated  to  Congress  is  still  secure. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  almost  every  one  of 
the  leaders  who  spoke  against  the  proposals  of 
the  General  Council  professed  to  desire  closer  unity 
of  working-class  forces,  and  even  to  cherish — as  an 
ideal — the  theory  of  the  One  Big  Union.  Closer 
unity  and  co-ordination  of  Labour  forces  are  as 
popular  in  principle  as  any  definite  plans  for  their 
achievement  are  unpopular.  The  waste  of  effort, 
the  unnecessary  squabbles,  the  weakness  in  indus- 
trial disputes,  which  result  from  sectionalism  are 
freely  admitted.  But  it  is  argued  that  for  the 
moment  the  fusion  of  forces,  even  if  it  cured  some 
present  e\'ils,  would  be  likely  to  create  worse  evils 
in  their  place.  The  ordinary  active  trade  unionist 
ma}-  l)e  prepared  to  accept  the  direction  of  a 
general  staff  of  labour — in  theory  ;  but  he  is  not 
prepared  to  subordinate  his  power  to  control  the 
policy  of  his  own  union  to  the  fiat  of  the  Trade 
Union  General  Council,  a  body  of  officials  who.se 
weaknesses  he  probably  knows  far  better  than  their 
strength. 

In  our  opinion,  whatever  the  desirability  of 
the  One  Big  Union,  the  delegates  at  the  last  Trade 
Unions  Congress  were  right  in  rejecting  the  plan  of 
closer  co-ordination  presented  to  them  by  the 
General  Council.  They  were  right  both  because 
the  General  Council  is  a  new  body,  which  has  not 
yet  proved  its  capacity  in  action,  and,  still  more, 
because  there  are  still  large  sections  in  the  trade 
union  movement  unconvinced  of  the  need  for  the 
surrender  by  themselves  of  any  part  of  their 
autonomy  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  If 
Labour  is  to  be  more  closely  united,  and  if  a  com- 
mon policy  is  to  be  accepted  and  followed  by  all 
sections,  such  a  development  can  come  only  by 
consent,  and  when  the  necessity  for  it  is  recognised, 
or  at  least  accepted,  b}-  all  the  principal  groups. 
To-day  there  is  no  such  recognition.  Even,  there- 
fore, if  the  General  Council  had  succeeded  in  carr}-- 
ing  its  proposals,  and  thus  securing  some  nominal 
control  over  the  policy  of  the  various  unions  and 
the  power  to  make  levies  upon  all  in  support  of 
any  section,  the  scheme  would  have  been  in  fact 
unworkable  in  face  of  the  resistance  which  it  would 
have  encountered. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  whole 
opposition  to  the  centralisation  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trade  Unions  Congress  to  mere  con- 
servatism  or  to  sectional  narrowness.     Effective 
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co-ordination  does  present  \er\-  real  difficulties. 
The  experiences  of  the  Labour  movement  in  con- 
nection with  the  Triple  Alliance  and  other  pre- 
linnnar>-  attempts  at  united  action  have  been 
unfortunate  and  depressing.  Moreover,  even 
within  single  unions  it  has  come  to  be  realised  that 
the  larger  the  union  the  greater  are  the  difficulties 
involved  in  democratic  government  and  the  higher 
the  qualities  required  for  good  leadership. 

Nevertheless,  the  defeat  of  the  General  Council's 
proposals  can  hardly  be  regarded  e\-en  as  a  tem- 
porar\-  setback.  The  Council  itself  came  into 
existence  but  a  year  ago,  replacing  the  long- 
obsolete  Parliamentary  Committee.  It  was  set 
up  because  the  trade  unions  realised  the  need  for 
the  development  of  a  new  instrument  of  central 
control  for  the  whole  movement,  and  the  refusal 
to  give  it  further  powers  so  soon  after  its  estab- 
lishment is  in  no  sense  a  withdrawal  from  the 
position  which  was  then  taken  up.  In  fact  the 
General  Council  and  the  Trade  Unions  Congress 
will  get  just  as  much  authority  a.i  they  show  them- 
selves able  effectively  to  exercise — no  more  and 
no  less.  The  sectional  I^ederations  of  Unions  in 
the  various  industries  have  grown  to  strength  not 
by  first  ha\-ing  power  conferred  upon  them,  and 
then  exercising  it,  but  by  exercising  power  first 
in  an  experimental  way,  and  then  getting  it  con- 
firmed. In  the  same  way  is  the  general  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  trade  union  movement  likely  to  be 
advanced.  Already,  on  one  occasion,  the 
threatened  war  with  Russia  in  1920,  the  Trade 
Unions  Congress  has  ventured,  without  possessing 
the  power,  to  impose  a  levy  on  its  affiliated  societies. 
That  le\'>"  was  paid  with  ver>'  little  murmuring, 
because  in  its  action  then  the  Congress  had  the 
whole  movement  behind  it.  But  the  unions  are 
not  yet  willing  to  give  Congress  the  general  and 
formal  right  to  raise  a  lex-^-. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  \-ery  unsatisf acton.'  to 
those  who  advocate  the  One  Big  Union  on  prin- 
ciple. For  them  there  is  only  one  class  that 
matters — the  working  class—  and  all  subdivisions 
within  that  class  are  so  many  hindrances  to  the 
realisation  of  its  essential  imity.  The  One  Big 
Union  is,  for  them,  the  clear  and  direct  expression 
of  the  class  struggle.  Of  this  One  Big  Unionism 
on  principle  the  British  Labour  movement  shows 
hardly  any  trace.  It  was  present,  doubtless,  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  worked  with  Robert  Owen, 
and  it  has  been  present  at  all  times  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  few.  But  the  drive  towards  fusion 
of  forces  to-day  arises  mainly  out  of  purely  ])rac- 
tical  considerations.  Inter-union  squabbles,  over- 
lapping, rivalry,  the  interdependence  of  the  various 
sections — these  are  the  forces  making  for  unity. 
With  them  ranks  the  tendency—  and  it  is  a  growing 
tendency — of    every    big    dispute    to    assume   the 


character  of  a  political  as  well  as  an  industrial 
crisis,  and  to  involve  the  sections  not  originally 
concerned  in  it.  The  railway  strike  of  1919  and 
the  mining  lockout  of  192 1  were  clearly  affairs 
involving  every  section,  whether  or  not  other 
groups  ceased  work  in  support  of  those  primarily 
afTected.  As  the  Government  becomes  a  party  to 
big  industrial  disputes,  so  does  the  whole  organised 
working-class  movement. 

The  drive,  then,  towards  closer  unity  is  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  because  it  arises  directly 
out  of  the  facts  of  the  industrial  situation.  But 
it  is  also  too  big  a  change  from  the  historic 
sectionalism  of  British  Labour  to  come  rapidly, 
or  by  means  other  than  a  gradual  process  of 
experiment  and  conversion.  LTnder  any  circum- 
stances, it  is  unlikely  that  British  Labour  will 
adopt  the  structure  of  the  One  Big  Union  ;  but 
a  higher  degree  of  central  control  than  that  for 
which  the  General  Council  failed  to  secure  assent 
this  year  is  practically  certain  to  come  before  long. 
Its  coming  is  delayed  now  more  by  the  lack  of 
really  able  leadership  than  by  anything  else. 
The  trade  unions  are  not  short  of  good  non-com- 
missioned officers,  of  captains,  or  even  of  colonels. 
But  they  are  short  of  generals,  and  inclined  to 
prefer  even  guerilla  warfare  to  mass  formation 
under  indifferent  generalship.  During  the  next 
few  years,  the  General  Council,  with  the  powers 
which  it  possesses  and  those  which  it  can,  at  need, 
assume,  will  have  abundant  opportunities  for  dis- 
pla3'ing  its  power  of  generalship  under  diffi.cult 
conditions.  Its  leaders,  if  they  lead  well,  need 
not  fear  that  further  powers  will  be  refused  them  ; 
but,  until  the)'  have  shown  their  capacity  to  lead 
in  great  affairs,  the  mass  of  active  trade  unionists 
will  cling  to  the  forms  of  organisation  which,  by 
reason  of  their  very  sectionalism  and  inadequacy, 
make  easiest  the  exercise  of  control  by  the  body 
of  the  members,  and  pre\'ent  the  trade  union 
leaders  from  acquiring  the  bureaucratic  authority 
which  they  possess,  for  example,  in  the  United 
States.  The  new  trade  imion  instrument  will  be 
created,  not  by  the  passing  of  a  resolution  giving 
all-power  to  the  Trade  Union  General  Council,  but 
by  the  Council's  own  ability  in  the  exercise  of  the 
limited  powers  within  its  reach. 

— From  "  The  New  Statesman." 


According  to  the  daily  press,  the  farm  at  the 
Buckinghamshire  County  Mental  Hospital  made  a 
profit  of  £300  last  year.  It  is  worked  by  lunatics, 
who  appear  to  till  the  soil  to  better  purpose  than 
most  consumers'  co-operative  societies.  The  cor- 
respondent who  sends  the  cutting  giving  this 
information  says,  "  Evidently  what  we  need  is 
more  asylums  "  ! 
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EUROPEAN  CO-OPERATION. 


The  title  of  this  book*  explains  exactly  what  it 
is,  though  for  its  purposes  luirope  is  represented 
by  four  countries  only.  The  whole  is  a  report 
based  on  conclusions  reached  after  a  fairly  lengthy 
visit  to  pAirope,  and  represents  exhaustive  inquiry 
and  work  in  the  classification  and  examination  of 
various  types  of  co-operative  organisation  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  England. 

The  chapter  on  Holland  is  least  interesting, 
since  it  consists  mainly  of  facts  regarding  the 
various  societies,  and  scarcel}'  mentions  the  social 
reform  side  of  the  movement,  even  in  the  section 
headed  "  The  Nature  of  Co-operation."  The  por- 
tion describing  the  Belgian  societies  has  interesting 
references  to  the  origin  of  co-operation  there,  and 
constant  reference  is  made  to  the  practice  of 
English  societies  and  federations.  Delightful  bits 
of  opinion  creep  in  here  and  there,  showing  how 
extremely  readable  a  book  of  opinions  it  might 
have  been  were  it  not  clogged  by  the  details  neces- 
sary for  a  report. 

The  author  takes  up  an  interesting  attitude 
towards  the  relation  of  the  vState  to  co-operation, 
and  suggests  that  the  movement  should  not  rely 
on  vState  aid  or  vState  countenance. 

His  perception  of  the  need  for  education  and 
propaganda  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  : 
"  For  co-operative  growth  is  needed  education,  and 
yet  more  education,  not  technical,  but  liberal,  not 
of  a  class,  but  of  the  nation  and  of  every  nation." 

There  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  points  of 
similarity  to,  and  of  difference  between,  the 
societies  of  Holland  and  of  Belgium. 

The  Italian  section  is  of  enormous  interest,  and 
here  the  author  shows  his  full  sympathy  with  the 
struggles  of  the  workmen  to  attain  self-government 
in  industry.  It  is  quite  certain  with  whom  his 
sympathies  lie.  The  comparison  of  the  workers 
on  the  railway  managed  by  the  Reggio  Federation 
with  the  workers  in  a  co-operative  consumers' 
bakery  is  too  pointed  to  be  ignored  :  and  his  con- 
clusion is  that  in  any  workers'  industr\'  so  managed 
—  i.e.,  by  a  body  not  consisting  of  the  workers 
therein — the  wage  problem  is  only  re-stated,  not 
solved. 

This  chapter  on  Italy,  taken  alone,  is  well  worth 
study,  but  added  to  it  we  have  the  long  section 
.dealing  with  England.  Here  again  we  have  the 
opinions  of  a  sympathetic,  but  not  credulous, 
student  and  a  trained  observer.  He  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  difficulties  of  British,  or  at  least 
English,  co-operators'  reluctance  or  inability  to 
think  out  their  doctrines  to  a  logical  conclusion. 

*  "  studies  in  Earopean  Co-operation,"  by  C.  F.  Strickland,  I.C.S. 
f .  o.  King  &  .-.on,  4i.  8d.  net. 


This  reluctance  tends  to  conceal  from  them  the 
severity  of  the  struggle  yet  to  conie.  In  dis- 
cussing the  origin  of  co-operation  in  England, 
Owen's  community  schemes  are  not  even  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  term  Consumers'  Union  is  fre- 
(juently  used  when  C.W..'^.  is  implied  ?  Again, 
we  see  clearly  that  ]\Ir.  Strickland's  sympathies  lie 
with  the  co-operative  producer  rather  than  the 
consumer,  for  in  this  connection  he  says  that  to 
consider  the  C.W..S.  and  then  the  C.P.F.  ideals  is 
"  to  mount  from  the  broad  and  dusty  highway  to 
the  misty  mountain  tops."  One  or  two  minor 
errors  occur,  such  as  "  no  legal  privilege  was  con- 
ceded (to  the  co-operative  societies)  till  1893,  when 
the  I.  and  P.  Act  was  passed." 

The  points  at  issue  between  the  C.\\\S.  and  the 
A.O.S.  are  neatly  given,  along  with  a  good  account 
of  agricultural  co-operation  in  England,  and  a  note 
of  suggestion,  viz.,  "  The  ultimate  fusion  of  the 
C.W.S.  and  the  A.O.S.  is  a  permissible  dream,  but 
the  signs  of  the  day  point  onl}'  to  wider  divergence." 
Probably  most  English  readers  will  agree  that  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  such  a  fusion  \\ill  ever 
take  place. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  the  function  of  co- 
operation and  the  duty  of  the  State  should  be  read 
by  everyone  desiring  to  formulate  opinions  on 
co-operation.  The  alternatives  to  voluntary  co- 
operation are  given,  and  sentence  after  sentence 
shows  a  real  understanding  of  the  movement  on 
its  ideal  side,  a  grip  of  practical  difficulties,  and 
clear  apprehension  of  the  weak  spots  therein. 
Concluding,  the  author  touches  on  the  treatment 
of  co-operatives  by  their  governments  during  the 
war  as  typical  of  the  countries  concerned,  and  he 
says  "  No  nation  has  created  such  a  spirit  as  the 
Italian,  no  governing  class  at  this  time  is  so  firmly 
conservative  as  the  English  in  economic  matters." 
There  is  material  for  discussion  and  also  for  heart- 
searching  in  this  book  in  plent}',  and  for  these 
purposes  it  will  serve  well.  E.  ^>I.  F. 


"  In  what  consists  the  education  of  a  shopman 
or  clerk?  I  answer,  it  consists  of  mimicr>', 
foppery,  dissimulation,  deception,  over-reaching 
puffery,  lying  imposition,  and  fraud  upon  the  pub- 
lic in  general ;  of  the  most  abject  ol)sequiousness 
to  those  called  the  upper  classes ;  and  of  the  most 
upstart  disdain,  of  the  most  scornful  conteinpt 
towards  the  wealth-producing  classes ;  particu- 
larly when  they  happen  to  meet  in  the  same  shop. 
Let  a  workman  go  into  almost  any  shop,  even  in 
London,  \^  ith  all  its  competition,  and  whilst  being 
served,  should  there  come  in  another  customer 
better  dressed  than  himself,  for  any  most  trifling 
article,  the  educated  shopman  immediately 
leaves  him  till  he  has  waited  on  the  other."— -A 
writer  in  the  "  Co-operative  Miscellany,"  1830. 
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Wde  Opinion  of  tde  jbargest  Societies  in  t6e 

Qountry : — 

"IT  IS  THE  BEST." 


IT  LOOKS  WELL. 
IT  KEEPS  WELL. 
IT  EATS  WELL. 
IT  SELLS  WELL. 


WRITE     FOR     FREE     SAMPLE. 
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MARSH  &  BAXTER  LTD., 

DALE    END,  BIRMINGHAM. 


And   BRIERLEY  HILL. 


Telephone :   CENTilAL,  6432. 


Telegrams:    "  BAXTERIAN." 
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EACH  FOR  ALL 
ALL  FOR  EACH 


THIS 

Wi:LL-KiN:j)WN 
CO-OPLRATIVE 
BRAND 


MEN'S 
BOOTS 


IS     A     GUARANTEE     OF     QUALITY 
AND    RIGHT  LABOUR    CONDITIOaS 


MADE  BY 


The   CROMPTON     BOOT 
Manufacturers  •  Limited, 

"I    &    U  "    Works, 
DESBOROUGH. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PRINTING 
SOCIETY  LTD. 

F.stablished  in  Balloon  Sheet,  1869. 


Registered  Office:  New  MounT  St.,  MANCHESTER 
Town  Office :  67.  CORPORATION  St.,  Manchester 


PRINTERS,  STATIONERS, 
AND   BOOKBINDERS. 

SHOP  PAPERS,  BAGS.  &c. 


The  Most  Up-to-date  Check  System 

"FIELDING-WOOD." 

Also   "  ECCLES,"  "  CLIMAX.'   and  others. 


"  SIMPLEX  '   SYSTEM,    for   Penny    Banks. 

ENQUIRIES  INVITED. 


These  are  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  Goods  we  supply. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to  quote  for  any  style  oi 
quantity  of 

Paper  Bags,  (machine  or  handmade),  Carrier  Bags, 
Boxes,  Wrapping  Paper,  Billheads,  Memoran- 
dums, Ledgers,  Customers'  Books,  Van  Delivery 
Books,   &c,  &c. 

Prices  and  Quotations  from  : — 

HOVIS   PUBLICITY   WORKS, 

MACCLESFIELD. 
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JHll  tde  ^lant  in  tde  Siakery. 

TRAVELLING    OVENS. 

DRAWPLATE    OVENS. 
PORTABLE    OVENS. 
PEEL   OVENS. 

DOUGH    MIXERS. 

DOUGH    DIVIDERS. 
DOUGH    MOULDERS. 
AUTOMATIC    PROVERS. 
THOMSON'S    HOT    PLATES. 
CAKE    MIXERS. 
CAKE    DEPOSITORS. 


WRITE  US  FOR   FULL  PARTICULARS   OF  YOUR   REQUIREMENTS. 


JOSEPH  BAKER  SONS  &  PERKINS  LTD., 

Bakery  Department:    WESTWOOD    WORKS,    PETERBOROUGH. 

Tekgrams  :"  PIONEERS,   PETERBOROUGH." Telephone  :   PETERBOROUGH,  50 1 . 

Head    OfTice :     KINGSWAY     HOUSE,     KINGSWAY,     LONDON,     W.G^  2. 


Sole  Sales  Agents  for   DAVID    THOMSON    LTD.,    EDINBURGH. 
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terest to  co-operative  officials  are  invited,  and  will  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  Editorial  Board,  Editorial 
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The  General  Election,  which,  like  all  contested 
elections,  caused  great  excitement  and  commotion, 
is  over,  and  it  is  now  possible  for  co-operators  to 
discuss  it  and  its  consequences  soberly  and  in  a 
judicial  spirit.  That  the  recent  election  was  not 
the  final  Da}'  of  Judgment  is  at  last  realised  by  all 
except  professional  politicians,  who  really  do 
appear  to  believe  that  the  future  of  the  human 
race  depends  entirely  on  whether  John  Smith  votes 
for  Tweedledum  or  Tweedledee  on  a  given  date. 
At  election  time  the  enthusiasm  of  these  wire- 
pullers is  apt  to  be  contagious,  but  in  reality  the 
results  of  particular  elections  matter  little.  What 
does  matter  is  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  un- 
expressed and  often  dimly-apprehended  hopes  and 
desires  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  the  direction 
in  which  the  great  tides  of  human  thought  are 
moving  on. 

Viewed  in  the  white  light  of  political  realities, 
the  return  of  four  Co-operative  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment is  seen  to  be  a  most  significant  fact.  The 
election  of  these  four  members,  who  stand  openly 
and  boldly  for  new  political  principles,  new  social 
forms,  new  relations  between  men  and  states,  is  a 
sign  of  the  times  of  which  thoughtful  citizens 
should  everywhere  take  note.  It  is  clear,  despite  sur- 
face appearances  and  all  so-called  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  thought  of  Democracy'  is  already 
turning  from  individualism  to  collectivism,  from 
competition  to  co-operation,  and  that  the  growing 
moral  sense  of  mankind  is  rising  in  revolt  against 
the  absurdities  and  immoralities  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  ever}'  form  of  capitaUstic  civilisation. 
The  British  people  will  ere  long  demand  that  all 
social  institutions  based  on  self-seeking,  and 
organised  for  private  profit,  shall  be  replaced  by 
nobler  institutions  founded  on  t'l^e  principle  of 
mutual  aid  and  orgarised  for  the  good  of  all.  The 
poet   who   proclaims   that    "  the   world   is   rolling 
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freedom's  way  "  is  right.  The  rise  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Party  proves  that  at  no  distant  date  intelligent 
electors  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  refuse  to 
vote  for  any  candidate  who  does  not  think  co- 
operatively when  he  deals  with  national  and  inter- 
national politics.  The  growth  of  the  Labour  Party 
re\-eals  the  direction  which  human  thought  is 
taking.  Humanity  is  already  on  the  march  to  a 
Co-operative  Connnonwealth. 

Before' the  event  many  good  co-operators,  who.se 
thought  had  not  marched  with  the  times,  loudl\- 
prophesied  that  the  Co-operative  Party  would  not 
sur\4ve  the  General  Election.  Long  before  that 
Party  was  dead  those  who  had  helped  it  least  were 
preparing  to  bun,'  its  corpse  decently  with  all 
possible  despatch.  In  some  people  the  wish  was 
perhaps  father  to  the  thought.  All  timid  folk 
who  fear  change  were  as  much  disturbed  when  the 
co-operative  movement  decided  to  seek  direct 
representation  in  Parliament  as  the  old  hen  was 
when  the  young  ducklings  began  to  swim.  Some 
co-operators  then  declared  that  the  entry  of  the 
co-operative  movement  into  politics  was  a  violation 
of  co-operative  principles.  Possibly  they  had 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  the  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation  really  are.  Perhaps  the}' 
forgot  that  the  co-operative  movement  is  infinitely 
more  than  a  new  system  of  organising  business, 
and  did  not  understand  that  it  is  also  destined 
to  be  a  new  system  of  government.  Other  co- 
operators  asserted  that  the  trading  interests  of  the 
movement  would  be  imperilled  if  it  engaged  in 
political  controversy,  forgetting  that  the  success 
of  ever>-  business  in  the  land  is  largely  dependent 
upon  wise  legislation  and  good  administration  of 
the  laws.  It  is  strange  that  such  ideas  ever  found 
lodgment  in  the  head  of  even  one  co-operator.  It 
should  be  clear  to  all  that  a  movement  like  the 
co-operative  movement  can  be  non-political  no 
more  than  a  Manchester  citizen  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  extent  of  the 
demand  for  cotton  goods. 

The  results  of  the  recent  election,  including  the 
election  to  Parliament  of  four  Co-operative 
Members,  and  scores  of  other  co-operators,  demon- 
strate that  the  policy  adopted  at  the  .Swan.sea 
Congress  will  never  be  reversed.  Those  co-opera- 
tors who  wish  it  were  otherwise  are  no  more  able 
to  alter  the  course  of  the  co-operative  movement 
than  King  Canute  was  able  to  stop  the  incoming 
tide.  The  same  economic  and  social  forces  that 
carried  trade  unionists  into  politics  will  inevitably 
drive  co-operators  further  and  further  along  the 
road  leading  to  the  conquest  of  political  power  by 
the  organised  consumers.  At  the  next  General 
Pvlection  twenty  or  more  Co-operative  candidates 
will  be  nominated,  and  many  co-operators  now 
li\'ing  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  Co-opera- 


tive Party,  forty  or  fifty  members  strong,  advocating 
co-operati\'e  principles  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  progress  of  the  co-operative  movement  ia 
politics  is  as  certain  and  as  inevitable  as  its  pro- 
gress in  the  sphere  of  distribution,  production,  and 
exchange.  In  the  realms  of  government,  as  in  the 
realms  of  trade,  old  prejudices  have  still  to  be 
overcome,  ve,sted  interests  to  be  fought,  knowledge 
to  be  more  widely  spread,  and  the  conservative 
spirit  battled  with  and  destroA'ed.  But  the  end  is 
sure.  Time,  greatest  of  all  schoolmasters,  is 
always  teaching  men  the  principles  of  co-operation, 
and  as  the  old  men  pass  away  the  younger 
men  press  on.  This  is  the  Law  of  Co-operative 
Progress. 

Co-operative  officials,  as  sensible  men,  should 
note  what  is  taking  place  in  the  world  about  them. 
Hitherto  some  of  them  have  been  hostile  to  the 
Co-operative  Party  ;  many  others  have  merely 
given  it  grudging  and  half-hearted  support.  Only 
a  few  dared  to  take  the  risk  of  supporting  it 
publicly  when  it  badly  needed  assistance.  Circum- 
stances have  changed,  the  Party  is  advancing,  and 
although  it  is  not  desirable  that  co-operative  secre- 
taries and  managers  should  become  active  poli- 
ticians, for  they  have  large  responsibilities  and 
other  important  work  to  do,  the  time  has  come 
when  all  must  realise  that  the  co-operative  move- 
ment will  nevermore  withdraw  from  the  political 
struggle.  From  now  onward  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  official  to  give  those  who  conduct  the  poli- 
tical work  of  the  co-operative  movement  the  same 
support,  assistance,  and  encouragement  which  all 
good  officials  have  long  given  to  its  educational 
work  and  its  trade  propaganda.  The  official  who 
refuses  to  assist  the  Co-operative  Party  in  its  work 
will  be  every  whit  as  disloyal  as  the  member  who- 
buys  her  goods  from  a  private  trader.  The  co- 
operator  who  votes  for  a  candidate  pledged  to 
uphold  "  private  enterprise  "  and  the  competitive 
system  will  be  no  better  than  the  one  who  invests.- 
his  savings  in  a  profit-making  cotton  mill. 

Undoubtedly  many  responsible  officials  are  find- 
ing it  hard  to  adjust  their  minds  to  the  political 
conditions  of  a  new  time.  vSonie  hate  to  break  away 
from  old  companions  and  political  associates ; 
others  still  mistake  old  prejudices  for  political 
principles,  and  vow  they  will  die  before  they 
change  their  colour.  All  these,  and  others,  are 
entitled  to  respect.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  man  to 
mov^e  with  the  times.  The  Old  Adam  is  a  stubborn 
fellow  who  will  not  change  his  ways  at  once,  But 
all  alike  ought  to  realise  that  every  man  who  serves- 
Democracy  must  keep  pace  with  it.  It  is  the  duty 
of  leaders  to  march  in  the  van.  That  is  the  truth 
taught  by  this  General  Election,  and  one  which, 
all  should  heed. 
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Some   Co-operative   Reminiscences. 


By    ROBERT    HALSTEAD    {Late  Secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation). 


. — Early  Co-operative   Friendships. 


My  position  at  this  time  being  that  of  a  co- 
partnership worker  enabled  me  to  make  compari- 
sons between  co-operative  and  competitive  con- 
ditions of  employment.  The  main  differences,  as 
they  appeared  to  me  then,  were  :  ]\luch  easier 
general  conditions  of  employment,  more  humane 
relations  between  the  management  and  the 
ordinary-  worker,  a  greater  sense  of  security  of 
emploj-ment,  and  the  consciousness  of  being  an 
active  partner  in  a  great  social  cause,  both  in 
responsibility  and  material  results. 

M}'  new  position  at  Hebden  Bridge  proved  rich, 
too,  in  new  and  valued  friendships.  Foremost  and 
most  valued  of  all  these  was  that  which  brought 
me  into  intimate  contact  with  Mr.  Joseph  Green- 
wood and  Mr.  Joseph  Craven.  To  know  Joseph 
Greenwood  proved  an  open  sesame  to  much  else 
in  the  co-operative  movement,  for  through  him 
and  my  connection  with  the  Hebden  Bridge 
Fustian  Societ}"  I  made  many  other  important 
friendships  and  gained  further  access  to  the  co- 
operative movement  generally.  Mr.  Greenwood's 
indomitable  character,  his  large  and  persistent 
purposes  in  life,  and,  withal,  his  great  human  heart, 
both  warm  and  generous,  his  special  and  natural 
abilities,  and  shrewd,  penetrating  mind,  explained 
for  me  the  outstanding  success  of  his  life's  work. 
He  probably  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  inspire 
and  determine  the  purposes  of  my  future  life,  and 
I  shall  always  regard  him  as  m^'  father  in 
co-operation. 

In  mental  calibre,  intensity  and  force  of  purpose, 
and  strength  of  character,  Joseph  Craven  was  not, 
perhaps,  the  equal  of  Mr.  Joseph  Greenwood.  But 
in  supreme  humaneness,  in  calm  and  clear  judg- 
ment, and  inflexible  lo^'alt}*  to  high  co-operative 
ideals,  and  quiet,  steady  persistence  in  advocating 
and  working  for  them  through  good  and  evil  report, 
and  for  their  own  sake  rather  than  material  reward, 
I  have  found  no  superior,  and  few  equal,  to  this 
untiring  Yorkshire  hero  among  the  ranks  of 
ordinary-  workers.  Standing  with  me  at  the  win- 
dows of  one  of  our  Productive  Federation  Congress 
hotels,  Thomas  Blandford,  pointing  to  Mr.  Craven 
passing  in  the  streets  below,  said  :  "I  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  ironies  of  life  that  a  man  of  the  abilit}- 
and  character  of  Craven  should  be  doomed  for  life 
to  the  drudgery-  of  hard  manual  labour."  He  was 
a  hero  who  did  not  know  he  was  a  hero,  and  it 


was  a  calamity  and  a  serious  defect  of  judgment 
that  his  fellows  did  not  practically  more  fully 
realise  that  he  was  such. 

With  such  opportunities  and  companionship,  it 
would  have  been  remarkable  if  I  had  not  made 
marked  advances  in  co-operative  education,  and 
found  entrance  into  wider  co-operative  service. 
In  my  paper  read  at  the  Hebden  Bridge  con- 
ference I  had  given  some  quotations  from  the 
"  Economic  Review,"  the  quarterly  organ  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union.  Shortly  after  the  con- 
ference I  had  a  request  from  the  editor,  then  the 
Rev.  John  Carter,  to  write  an  article  for  the 
"  Review,"  and  I  took  as  a  subject  "  The  vStress  of 
Competition  from  the  Workman's  Point  of  View." 
The  article  received  extremel}-  good  reviews  in 
several  publications,  and  one  of  the  Manchester 
dailies  had  a  special  leading  article  on  mine — a 
very  unusual  course,  I  was  informed  at  the  time. 
M}-  friend  the  Rev.  Ramsden  Balmforth  told  me 
he  made  the  article  the  basis  of  a  sermon  or  address 
in  his  church  at  Huddersfield. 

I  mention  this  article  because  it  was  the  means 
of  my  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  then 
Canon — now  Bishop — Gore  and  with  a  most 
interesting  group  of  young  clergymen,  who  then 
seemed  to  me  the  driving  and  organising  force  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union,  and  who  for  more 
definitely  religious  purposes  were  organised  as  the 
Community  of  the  Resurrection.  My  first  meeting 
with  Canon  Gore  was  at  the  vicarage  of  Radlej^ 
near  Oxford.  The  night  before  my  visit  he  had 
given  one  of  those  great,  impressive  sermons  for 
which  at  that  time  he  was  well  known,  where,  with 
Savonarola-like  earnestness  and  power,  he  held 
large  congregations  spellbound  with  his  moral 
fervour  and  high  spiritual  purpose.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  my  visit  one  realised  what  these  supreme 
efforts  cost  him  in  mental  and  physical  exhaustion, 
but  even  in  that  condition  his  great,  impressive 
personality  was  profoundly  felt  and  instinctively 
revered  by  those  privileged  to  see  him  in  the 
intimac}-  of  conversation  around  his  own  table 
with  a  chosen  band  of  3'oung  university  men  who 
seemed  proud  and  grateful  to  regard  themselves 
as  his  disciples  in  religious  and  social  thought ;  and 
one  thought  of  groups  of  men  who  clustered 
around  another  great  personalitA'  in  the  far-off 
centuries  and  the  distant  lands  of  Palestine. 

Such  an  association  in  those  davs  gave  one  an 
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insight  into  the  attitude  of  an  active  section  of  the 
Church  of  England  towards  the  social  question 
of  that  time.  That  Canon  Gore  and  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  Christian  Social  Unioii  really  desired, 
and  actively,  worked  for,  the  social  betterment  of 
the  poor  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  In  his  fear- 
less advocacy  of  the  cause  of  working  men  I  believe 
he  sometimes  took  important  social  risks.  I  am 
convinced  he  regarded  social  amelioration  as  an 
iiuportant  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  in 
modern  times.  But  socialism,  or  any  other  method 
of  organisation,  to  be  ultimately  and  permanenth' 
effective,  must  be  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
material  in  its  objects  and  aims — moralised  and 
spiritualised  humanity  in  efiicient  relation  to 
righteous  laws  of  social  growth  and  organisation 
and  social  order. 

The  next  important  development  in  my  co- 
operative life  was  linked  up  with  !Mr.  J.  C.  Gray, 
the  late  secretan,-  of  the  Co-operative  Union.  My 
connection  with  the  University  Extension  move- 
ment, and  my  writings  in  its  journals,  made  me 
somewhat  widel}'  known  in  educational  circles  at 
that  time,  and  especially  university  ones,  as  a 
workman  keenly  interested  in  working-class  educa- 
tion. About  the  beginning  of  1894  a  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Secondary-  Education  was  sitting,  whose 
terms  of  reference  seemed  to  include  the  relations 
of  elementary-,  secondary-,  and  university  educa- 
tion. The  Co-operative  Union  was  asked  to  give 
evidence  to  that  Commission,  and  Mr.  Gray  came 
down  to  Hebden  Bridge,  and  I  was  asked  out  of 
the  wea\-ing-shed  to  meet  him  in  the  office  of  the 
Fustian  Society.  To  my  astonishment,  after  Mr. 
Gray  had  explained  the  object  of  the  interview, 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  give  evidence  on  working- 
class  education  for  the  Co-operative  Union. 

After  some  natural  hesitation,  and  with  many 
misgi\'ings  and  much  trepidation  as  to  my  qualities 
and  fitness  for  such  a  responsible  task,  I  consented. 
I  knew  some  of  the  people  who  were  members  of 
the  Commission,  and  I  at  once  wrote  to  one  of 
them  asking  what  line  my  examination  was  likely 
to  take  before  the  Commission  in  view  of  its 
reference  to  working-class  education.  After  being 
enlightened  on  these  points,  I  consulted  a  number 
of  working-class  students  in  science,  h'terature,  and 
technical  subjects,  of  whom  I  knew  a  large  number 
at  that  time.  I  understood  that  I  should  be 
expected  to  indicate  some  scheme  of  secondary' 
instruction  suitable  for  working  men.  In  con- 
junction with  some  other  w^orking-class  students 
and  others  interested  in  working-class  education,  I 
drew  up  a  scheme  involving  instruction  suitable  for 
able  and  gifted  working  men,  giving  them  a  more 
equal  chance  with  the  students  of  the  better  classes, 
and  also  for  secondary  training  for  workmen  who 
were  not  likely  to  leave  their  own  class  even  if  they 


had    better    chances    for    secondary    and    liigher 
education. 

The  scheme  was  printed  by  the  Commission  and 
circulated  amongst  the  members  before  whom,  in 
due  course,  I  had  to  appear  to  be  riddled  with 
questions  arising  out  of  the  scheme.  Amongst  the 
members  of  the  Commission  whom  I  remember 
there  was  the  Right  Honourable — afterwards  Lord 
— Bryce,  who  was  the  chairman,  Sir  Henrs'  Roscoe, 
Mr.  P'enwick,  Mr.  Llewelyn  (a  permanent  Govern- 
ment official),  Mr.  M.  E.  vSadler,  and  some  lady 
educationalists  whose  names  do  not  occur  to  me. 
Mr.  Drage,  I  believe,  was  the  secretary,  or  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  I  forget  which.  An  elementary  teacher 
from  Leeds  also  was  present  to  give  evidence  for 
the  Co-operative  Union,  but  I  had  the  Hon's  share 
of  the  work  to  do,  as  my  scheme,  it  was  said,  intro- 
duced new  ideas  and  new  plans  for  working-class 
education. 

I  had  the  most  trouble  with  the  chairman,  who 
had  paid  me  the  compUment  of  reading  and  really 
studying  my  scheme.  After  many  searching 
questions  arising  out  of  the  detail  appHcations  of 
the  scheme,  he  well-nigh  extinguished  me  by  ask- 
ing me  where  the  money  and  the  teachers  were  to 
come  from  to  carry  out  my  suggestions.  I  was 
certainly  unable  to  answer  this  question  in  detail, 
though  the  difficulty  had  occurred  to  me.  I  had  no 
direct  reply  to  make,  and  perhaps  what  I  did  say 
was  but  a  daring  subterfuge  ;  but  I  was  driven  in 
a  corner,  and  was  held  at  bay  by  one  of  the  ruling 
classes,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  authority  on 
education.  In  reply,  I  said  the  scheme  had  been 
drawn  up  in  consultation  with  a  number  of  working 
men,  and  I  thought  that  such  working  men  were 
to  be  complimented  in  asking  for  an  education 
that  baffled  the  skill  and  resources  of  great  educa- 
tional experts  to  provide.  Neither  the  chairman 
nor  the  Commission  expected  a  retort  of  this  kind, 
and  the  members  of  the  Commission  joined  in  a 
great  burst  of  laugliter.  I  had  turned  the  tables 
on  the  chairman,  he  refrained  from  further  ques- 
tions, and  I  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Commis.sion. 

After  the  sitting  was"  over  Sir  Henry  Rosco  e 
kindly  asked  me  to  have  luncheon  with  him  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  where  I  was  introduced  to 
several  prominent  members  of  the  club  that  he 
came  across.  After  lunch  he  took  me  into  a 
smoking  lounge,  where  we  had  coffee  and  a  further 
talk.  He  said  he  thought  my  rather  ambitious 
scheme  would  tend  to  make  workmen  disquahfied 
for  ordinary  manual  work  if  successful  on  a  large 
scale.  I  argued  if  high  intelligence  amongst  work- 
men was  made  general,  such  intelligence  would  be 
regarded  not  as  a  quaUfication  for  another  class 
than  his  own  as  a  workman,  but  as  a  qualification 
for  every  class. 
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Prices  and  Price^Fixing  Within  the  Movement. 


AN    IMPORTANT   SUBJECT    EXAMINED. 


The  question  of  how,  and  by  whom,  the  retail 
prices  of  goods  sold  by  an}'  co-operative  society 
to  its  members  shall  be  determined  has  within  it 
all  the  elements  of  a  first-class  controversy.  That 
such  a  question  has  arisen  within  the  co-operative 
movement  of  itself  shows  the  extent  to  which 
shopping  conditions  and  :the  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  commodities  have 
changed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  j^resent  genera- 
tion of  co-operators. 

There  is  probably  not  a  text-book  on  co-opera- 
tion, or  a  volume  dealing  v/ith  the  practices  of 
the  movement,  which  does  not  say  that  the  prices 
of  goods  sold  b}'  a  co-operative  society  are  those 
commonly  charged  in  the  area  or  district  in  which 
the  societ}'  operates  ;  and,  further,  that  the  divi- 
dend paid  to  members  is  the  difference,  after  all 
expenses  have  been  met,  between  the  wholesale 
cost  of  the  goods  and  the  amount  realised  by  their 
disposal  to  the  members,  the  inference  being  that 
prices  of  goods  vary  in  different  localities,  and  that 
the  immediate  vendors  of  the  goods,  having 
acquired  them,  have  the  right  themselves  to  deter- 
mine at  what  prices  they  will  dispose  of  them  to 
their  customers. 

What  is  it,  therefore,  that  has  happened  to 
upset,  or  threaten  to  upset,  old-established  usage 
in  the  co-operative  movement  ?  This  has  hap- 
pened. Outside  the  movement  manufacturers  of 
j)articular  commodities  have  b}'  various  means,  • 
but  mainly  by  persistent  and  expensive  adver- 
tising, stimulated  a  great  demand  for  their  com- 
modities. In  every  newspaper  and  on  every  street 
hoarding  the  names  of  their  articles  meet  the 
public  gaze.  Quite  apart  from  the  merits  and 
quality  of  the  article  advertised,  the  belief  has 
been  engendered  that  b}'  purchasing  them  the  pur- 
chaser is  getting  more  than  ordinary'  value  for 
mone}".  It  is  a  form  of  hj-pnotism,  since  the  buyer 
of  these  articles  has  no  idea  of  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  does  not  stop  to  consider  that  he 
pays  in  their  price  the  prodigious  amounts  ex- 
pended in  advertisements.  He  or  she  buys  and 
pa5^s  the  price  at  which  it  is  often  stated  in  the 
advertisement  any  particular  commodity  can 
everywhere  be  obtained.  Such  price  is,  therefore, 
not  fixed  by  local  shopkeepers,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  by  the  manufacturers  or  producers.  In 
many  instances  the  local  shopkeeper  may  have  a 
grievance  ;  his  overhead  charges  may  be  high, 
and  the  margin  allowed  to  him  by  the  manufac- 
turer he  may  regard  as  insufficient.     It  does  not 


matter  ;  the  public  have  been  cajoled  into  demand- 
ing the  goods,  and  if  he  would  supply  them  he  must 
pay  the  producer's  invoiced  price  and  vend  the 
article  at  the  price  universally  advertised. 

Here  it  might  be  argued  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  favourable  to  the  public,  in  that  it  prevents 
exploitation  by  the  local  shopkeeper.  But  is  it  ? 
True,  the  profit,  if  any,  made  by  the  retailer  is 
definitely  limited,  but  who  knows  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturer  ?  Everybody  has,  however, 
heard  of  cotton  manuf actor}',  soap  manufactory, 
and  tobacco  mamifactor}^  millionaires. 

By  this  time  it  will  be  clear  that  in  the  case  of 
commodities  supphed  to  the  public  under  the 
conditions  now  described,  the  local  co-operative 
society  selling  such  articles  has  to  conform  to  the 
general  practice,  and  therefore  cannot  decide  for 
itself  the  prices  at  which  such  goods  shall  be 
supplied  to  its  members.  Cases,  indeed,  are 
frequent  where  the  society  is  prevented — because 
it  paj^s  a  dividend — from  selhng  the  goods  at  the 
same  price  as  may  the  ordinary  shopkeeper  in  the 
same  street,  but  must  sell  at  a  higher  price,  paid 
so  that  no  dividend  accrues  from  the  sale  of  the 
commodit}'. 

Common-sense  immediately  demands,  "  Then 
wh}^  sell  the  article  at  all  ?  "  The  answer  is, 
"  Co-operators,  as  yet,  are  not  immune  from,  but 
are  subject  to,  certain  hypnotic  influences,  and 
call  with  the  crowd  for  things  to  which  their 
attention  has  been  attracted  by  alluring  pictures 
and  advertisements."     •   •     j -*i':' - --i-  .    Sir^    i-s«! 

But  this  is  not  all  the  difficulty  surrounding 
price-fixing  within  the  movement.  Co-operators 
themselves,  through  their  own  institution  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  have  undertaken 
the  manufacture  of  man}'  things  w'hich  meet 
everyday  requirements.  Among  them  are  certain 
food  preparations,  soap,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco.  Quite  definitely 
many  of  these  articles  have  been  so  prepared,  and 
the  forms  in  which  they  are  marketed  so  designed, 
as  to  offer  a  co-operatively-produced  counter- 
attraction  to  some  of  the  much-advertised  wares 
of  profit-making  trusts  and  combines.  How  shall 
these  commodities  be  sold  ?  That  is  to  say,  at 
what  prices  and  how  and  by  whom  shall  their 
prices  be  determined  ? 

Hitherto  it  has  been  left  to  the  good  sense  and 
judgment  of  the  officials  of  local  societies  them- 
selves to  arrange.  Following  the  well-established 
custom  in  co-operative  trade,  it  has  been  held  that 
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those  with  local  knowledge  are  tlie  best — are, 
indeed,  the  only — people  to  exercise  the  price- 
fixing  function  for  any  gi\-en  localit}-.  Co-operators, 
as  a  body,  have  resented  and  resisted  the  efforts 
of  the  manufacturers  of  proprietary  articles  to 
compel  them  to  retail  goods  at  prices  fixed  liy  the 
manufacturers  of  such  goods.  Co-operators  have 
regarded  such  compulsion,  and  quite  rightly,  as 
an  interference  \\"ith  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
Goods  bought  and  paid  for  belong  to  the  purchaser. 
By  the  act  of  sale  the  vendor  alienates  his  right 
to  control  the  destiny  of  the  goods  and  the  terms 
of  their  further  disposal.  To  .submit  to  dictation 
in  these  matters  is  to  give  greater  power  still  to 
exploiting  and  tyrannising  bodies  of  capitalists. 
Less  still  should  a  local  co-operative  society,  which 
is  a  democratic,  independent,  self-sustaining  busi- 
ness entity,  be  subject  to  any  form  of  control  or 
price-fixing  direction  by  another  co-operative 
organisation,  even  if  that  be  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  itself  and  its  officials. 

But  here  the  Co-operative  \^^holesale  Society 
speaks,  and  its  utterance  is  somewhat  as  follows  : 
"  Other  times,  other  manners.  Trusts,  syndicates, 
and  combines  are  stalking  through  the  land,  or 
rather  establishing  themselves  in  positions  where 
they  can  drain  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  are 
doing  it  increasingly.  We  have  been  urged  "to 
undertake  for  the  movement  the  manufacture  of 
things  required  by  co-operators,  which  things 
would  otherwise  be  obtainable  only  from  profit- 
makers.  In  many  instances  our  products  are 
intended  to  be  direct  substitutes  for  over-adver- 
tised, capitalistically-produced  specialities.  Yet  we 
frequently  find  that  the  prices  at  which  these 
goods  are  exposed  for  sale  and  sold  to  co-operators 
are  higher  than  those  at  which  other  similar,  but 
profit-makers',  goods  are  sold,  thus  unfairly  and 
disloyally  handicapping  co-operative  production 
by  reducing  the  demand  for  their  manufactures." 

Retort  the  local  society  officials  :  "  We  know 
our  own  business  best.  We  know  the  dividend 
that  is  expected  by  our  members  at  the  half-year 
end.  We  know  also  better  than  an^-body  outside 
can  tell  us  how  that  dividend  can  best  be  made. 
We  have  purchased  the  goods.  They  are  ours. 
We  shall  dispose  of  them  to  ourselves  in  the 
manner  which  best  suits  our  local  circumstances. 
Any  interference  is  unnecessary,  and  will  be 
resisted." 

And  thus  the  issue  is  joined.  How  can  the  con- 
flict, for  such  it  bids  fair  to  become,  be  avoided  ? 
Only,  it  would  appear,  by  the  exercise  of  restraint 
and  the  adoption  of  conciliator^'  methods  by  both 
sides.     There  must  be  an  appeal  to  reason. 

Local  societies  must  endeavour  to  appreciate 
the  position  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
as  represented  by  its  officials.     These  officials,  on 


the  other  hand,  nuist  give  full  consideration  to  the 
circum.stances  of  local  societies.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment  that  local  selling  prices 
can,  in  a  general  way,  be  dictated  from  Manchester, 
but  it  may  be  perfectly  reasonable  for  Manchester 
to  suggest  that,  with  respect  to  certain  articles, 
uniform  prices  should  prevail,  so  that  through- 
out the  country  genuinely  manufactured  and 
co-operatively-prepared  commodities  may  be 
extensively  advertised  at  prices  at  which  they 
would  command  a  ready  sale,  and  thus  displace 
in  the  public  regard  articles  of  a  similar 
character  marketed  by  concerns  whose  main 
object  is  to  get  the  maximum  of  profit  out  of  the 
consuming  public. 

Possibh'  the  first  step  will  need  to  be  taken  by 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  since  it  is  that 
bod}^  which  contemplates  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  uniform  prices  to  certain  things. 
In  these  days  of  publicity  it  ought  not  to  be  dif- 
ficult for  a  well-argued  closely-reasoned  statement 
of  what  is  desired  to  be  done,  and  the  necessity  for 
doing  it,  to  be  prepared  and  distributed  to  ever>^ 
local  society's  committee  and  chief  officials. 
Accompanying  the  statement  might  be  a  detailed 
account  of  the  articles  proposed  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  also  a  request  that  observations  upon  the 
proposal,  and  any  objections  thereto,  may  be  given 
at  length  within  a  specified  time. 

This  done,  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societ)^ 
would,  it  might  be  anticipated,  be  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  not  only  the  nature  of  the  objections, 
if  any,  to  its  proposal,  but  also  the  extent  to 
which  objections  would  be  persisted  in  by  societies 
in  the  event  of  its  being  put  into  operation. 

Following,  there  might  be  a  conference  or  con- 
ferences on  the  matter.  These,  if  wisely  con- 
ducted, could  scarcely  have  any  other  effect  than 
that  of  clearing  the  air,  and  of  minimising  and 
removing  difficulties.  Much  will  have  been  done 
when  it  has  been  made  clear  beyond  all  possible 
misapprehension  that  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the 
Wholesale  Society  to  take  charge  of  or  formulate 
the  local  society's  price  list,  but  only  to  determine, 
and  that  amicably,  the  prices  at  which  a  special 
group  of  co-operatively-produced  commodities 
shall  be  obtainable  in  any  and  every  co-operative 
store  throughout  the  country. 

Doubtless  in  the  large  centres,  where  stores  are 
surrounded  by  company  and  multiple  shops, 
experience  will  have  prepared  the  minds  of  both 
committees  and  officials  for  some  arrangement  of 
this  character.  They  will  have  observed  the 
methods  of  their  opponents,  and  will  have  realised 
the  necessity  for  counteracting  measures  to  be 
taken  by  the  movement  if  its  progress  is  to  be 
maintained.  But  in  the  remote  districts  and  in 
localities  where  in  great  measure  local  prices  are 
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set  not  for  the  store  by  traders,  but  b}-  it  for  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  there  is  likely  to  be  greater 
difficulty.  Officials  and  committees  in  these  places 
will  not  readily  yield  to  an  outside  body  the  right, 
as  they  regard  it,  of  determining  the  prices  at 
which  things  shall  be  sold  in  the  stores.  To  do  so 
would  seem  to  them  a  subversion  of  local  authorit}', 
and  the  handing  over  of  the  destinies  of  the 
society,  with  which  so  nuich  local  pride  is  asso- 
ciated, to  the  tender  mercies  of  aliens. 

Here  the  educational  influences  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Union  might  be  requisitioned  with  advantage. 
Many  things  of  a  more  or  less  academic  character 
are  discussed  at  conferences  held  under  its  auspices. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  important  principles  are 
involved,  and  upon  which  it  is  more  than  desirable 
that  the  wisest  possible  decision  should  be 
reached.  Moreover,  it  affects  the  housewife,  as 
purchaser,  every  time  she  visits  the  store.  It 
would  be  well  that  her  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  question  and  her  views  thereon  elicited. 
The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  might  do  far 
worse  than  seek  the  mediation  of  the  Union  in  all 
cases  where  difficulty  has  arisen  or  is  likely  to 
arise,  and  preferably  before  there  is  any  difficulty^ 
at  all.  It  is  as  much  the  function  of  the  Union  to 
be  educator  and  peacemaker  and  way-finder  for  the 
movement  as  it  is  that  of  the  Wholesale  Federation 
to  collect  or  produce  and  distribute  material 
supplies. 

Of  what  has  been  called  "  machinery "  the 
movement  has  sufficient  to  bring  it  safely  through 
w'hat  might  well  become,  as  between  the  Wholesale 
and  the  retail  societies,  a  period  of  controvers}^  and 
misunderstanding.  But  this  machinery  must  be 
used  at  the  right  time,  and  for  the  purpose  only  for 
which  it  has  been  erected. 

As  betw^een  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals 
there  should  be,  as  ever,  in  an  organisation  such 
as  our  own,  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance. 
There  should  be,  on  the  one  hand,  no  undue  delay 
or  hesitation  in  coming  to  conclusions  on  pro- 
posals rightly  conceived  and  properly  presented, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  no  attempt 
to  override  or  coerce  co-operatively-constituted 
local  authority. 

If  uniformity  in  respect  to  the  prices  of  certain 
clearh'-specified,  co-operatively-produced  com- 
modities is  really  essential,  then  that  is  capable  of 
demonstration,  and  the  actual  eft'ort  to  demon- 
strate should  be  made  before  there  is  any  attempt 
to  put  such  prices  into  operation.  The  effort  at 
demonstration  should  continue  while  any  objectors 
and  objections  remain  to  be  met  and  reasonably 
answered.  Force  is  not  to  be  applied,  but  all  the 
information  requested  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  prices  proposed  and  the  necessity  for  their 
imposition  should  be  freely  offered  to  all  concerned. 


It  may  well  be  that  uj/on  the  right  settlement 
of  this  question  much  in  the  inmiediate  future  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  progress  will  depend.  It 
would  certainly  seem  that  a  new  era  for  Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale  Society  production  would  be 
opened,  and  the  cause  of  co-operative  unity  and 
solidarity  be  advanced,  by  it  being  made  possible 
for  the  Wholesale  to  advertise  everywhere  its  tea, 
cocoa,  jam,  soap,  cigarettes,  and  other  articles, 
including,  perhaps,  boots  and  shoes,  at  prices  whicli 
should  uniformly  obtain.  The  result  of  such  wide 
and  general  advertisement  would  be  greatly  to 
impress  the  public  mind,  and  would  give  that 
portion  of  the  populace  who  read  street  advertise- 
ments, and  little  besides,  some  conception  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

As  for  the  readers  of  this  article,  most  of  them 
will  be  aware  of  what,  in  this  regard,  seems  to  be 
coming  forward.  If  what  has  been  said  here  has 
helped  to  indicate  to  them  the  manner  in  which 
the  question  might  be  dealt  with,  the  only  purpose 
with  which  these  remarks  ha^'e  been  offered  will 
have  been  served. 


BIRMINGHAM    N.C  M.A. 


The  Birmingham  branch  of  the  N.C.M.A.  held 
its  first  meeting  for  the  session  on  Wednesday, 
October  4th.     Mr.   Barratt   (Co'ventrv')   presiding. 

A  good  discussion  on  the  group  hfe  assurance 
scheme  was  taken  part  in  by  members  present, 
and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  is  quite  the 
finest  investment  any  co-operative  official  can 
take  up. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  Mr.  Mastin  (C.W.S., 
Manchester)  to  attend  the  next  meeting  and  give 
his  address  on  "  Fixed  Prices.'  Mr.  Evans,  the 
Birmingham  representative  of  the  C.I.S.,  who 
has  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  these  meetings, 
bade  farewell  prior  to  proceeding  to  Glasgow,  to 
take  up  an  important  position  with  the  Insurance 
Societv- 


During  the  recent  fighting  in  Limerick  almost 
every  private  trader  closed  his  doors.  Later,  says 
the  secretary  of  the  local  co-operative  society, 
"  when  the  sharks  got  the  chance  the}'  fleeced  the 
workers  with  a  vengeance,  but  neither  friend  nor 
foe  can  sa^'  that  they  were  charged  one  halfpenny 
extra  at  the  '  co-op.'  When  practical!}'  every 
civilian  had  left  the  street  the  manager  remained 
at  his  post,  never  ceasing  in  his  endeavours  to 
serve  the  members,  arid  guard,  as  he  certainly  did, 
that  store,  which,  if  destroj'ed  or  looted,  would, 
bring  ruin  and  desolation  to  many  a  home,  and 
perhaps  sound  the  death-knell  of  co-operation  in 
Limerick." 
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CO^OPERATION    IN 
LONDON. 

I'^OM  a  co-operator's  point  of  view,  London  has 
always  been  barren  of  enterprise.  The  best  brains 
of  our  movement,  nuicli  of  its  energy,  and  not  a 
little  of  its  money  have  been  devoted  to  awakening 
among  metropolitans  that  social  consciousness 
which  nmst  precede  effective  co-operative  action, 
but  largely  without  avail.  Of  late  3-ears,  for- 
tunately, some  success  has  attended  co-operative 
efforts  in  Ix)ndon,  and  to  those  making  them  we 
owe  an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative  Society,  al- 
though not  confronted  with  quite  the  same  diffi- 
culties as  some  of  its  London  neighbours,  has  won 
prominence  of  necessity  by  sheer  grit  and  superb 
business  statesmanship.  Like  other  co-operati^'e 
adventurers,  its  brave  hearts  have  known  all  the 
trouble  of  arousing  co-operative  faith,  for  the  city 
on  the  fringe  cannot  be  unaffected  by  the  chill 
winds  of  apathy  that  sweep  across  the  desert. 

Yet  the  jubilee  history-  of  the  Royal  Arsenal 
Co-operative  vSociety  compares  more  than  favour- 
ably with  the  great  business  romances  of  our  time, 
and  because  of  the  success  it  records  this  book* 
should  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  co-operative 
pioneers  and  propagandists  the  world  over. 

Messrs.  Davis  and  Neville  narrate  clearly  and  at 
length  the  early  attempts  in  Woolwich  which  led 
to  the  starting  of  the  present  society  in  a  room  in 
the  house  of  its  founder,  Mr.  William  Rose.  The 
"  shop  "  was  open  for  three  hours  each  Saturdaj-, 
and  the  first  week's  "  takings,"  tallied  for  the 
period  ending  November  28th,  1868,  amounted  to 
£2  4s.  9|d  !  What  enthusiasm  and  efficiency 
has  characterised  the  work  of  Woolwich  co-opera- 
tors we  realise  when  we  learn  that  the  society's 
latest  returns  show  a  trade  of  three  million  pound? 
per  annum  being  done  by  93,000  members,  who 
enjoyed  a  surplus  of  over  £120,000  and  own  capital 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-and-a-half  milHons, 
while  the  society's  depreciations  and  reserves  cover 
60  per  cent,  of  its  whole  capital  liability  to  the 
members.  Woolwich,  too,  has  an  estate  and  a 
colon}'  of  houses,  has  a  full-time  executive  com- 
mittee, and,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Reeves,  approaches  continental  standards  in  the 
use  of  co-operators'  money  for  collective  social  and 
educational  purposes. 

Because  of  the  reasons  stated  at  the  outset, 
these  achievements  reflect  much  credit  on  the 
executive  officers  of  the  societ)'  responsible  for 
its  trading  and  the  conservation  of  its  finances. 
Woolwich  has  been  thrice  blest  by  capable  secre- 
taries who  have  withstood  valiantly  not  merely 

•  Jubilee  History,  Koyal  Arsenal  Co-opeiative  Society. 
(Clotb,  23.  9(J.;  Paper.  Is.  6d.) 


the  attacks  of  trading  rivals,  but  the  vindictive 
scurrilities  of  a  local  press  emasculated  by  local 
shopkeepers. 

The  first  secretary,  Mr.  Alexander  MacLeod,  a 
Scot,  accepted  full-time  office  in  1878,  and  set  a 
In'gh  standard,  which  has  been  well  maintained  by 
his  successors,  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Neville.  The 
regard  in  which  these  three  officials  have  been 
held  by  the  mass  of  the  members  is  warmly 
acknowledged  in  Mr.  Davis'  interesting  pages,  and 
\vhen  paying  tribute  to  the  power  of  co-operation 
in  Woolwich  we  pay  homage  to  three  great  co- 
operators  who  combined  social  and  business  ideals 
and  realities  with  happy  results. 

Woolwich  reads  a  fine  lesson  to  co-operative 
committeemen  :  let  there  be  fuller  recognition  of 
the  good  service  of  officials.  The  possibilities  of 
recognition    will    bring    from    officials    eager    and 

ample  response.  S.  R.  E. 

--  -    — ♦ 

NOTES   ON    FOOD   POISONING. 

Every  business  man  must  have  noticed  the 
crop  of  food  poisoning  cases  which  has  recently 
occurred. 

In  all  these  cases  there  are  two  main  factors 
to  be  taken  Into  account — the  poison  and  the 
body  of  the  person  who  is  poisoned.  When  we 
find  an  increase  of  food  poisoning,  therefore,  we 
need  not  assume  necessarily  that  the  food  being 
eaten  by  the  public  is  in  itself  more  poisonous 
than  usiial.  It  may  be  that  the  reaction  of  the 
system  to  foods  has  undergone  a  change. 

A  variety  of  causes  may  give  rise  to  this.  Weather 
conditions  ma}'  play  a  part,  and  so  may  psychologi- 
cal conditions.  We  know  that  when  people  are 
excited  or  nervous  their  food  may  disagree  with 
them  so  violently  that  it  is  almost  true  to  say  that 
it  becomes  poisonous. 

While  we  know  a  little  about  the  assimilative 
system  of  the  human  body,  there  is  much  more 
that  we  do  not  know. 

The  facts  of  personal  idiosyncrasy  have  never 
been  explained.  Why  is  it  that  there  are  patients 
who  are|so  affected  by  a  couple  of  grains  of  aspirin 
that  they  have  to  send  for  the  doctor  ?  W>  know 
that  lobster,  strawberries,  and  some  other  quite 
ordinary  articles  of  food  will  produce  a  severe 
\irticaria  in  susceptible  persons.  There  are  others 
to  whom  egg  in  any  form  will  cause  the  most  violent 
disturbances. 

These  are  usually  permanent  idios^^ncrasies, 
but  anyone  may  become  idiosyncratic  for  a  time, 
and  be  violently  upset  by  some  article  of  food  that 
is  normally  tolerated.  It  will  be  a  pity,  therefore, 
if  the  prominence  given  in  the  press  to  food 
poisoning  makes  people  fussih'  nervous  about 
what  they  eat. 
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The  Trades  and  Business  Conferences. 

REPORTS,    COMMENTS,    AND  CRITICISMS. 
I.-EDINBURGH. 


"  The  Glory  is  departed  "  seemed  to  be  the 
keynote  of  the  business  conference  which  was 
held  in  Edinburgh  on  October  4th.  The  chairman 
(Mr.  W.  R.  Rae)  had  no  introductory  remarks  to 
make,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Allan  (of  the  S.C.W.S.),  who 
welcomed  the  delegates  on  behalf  of  his  society, 
introduced  what  was  about  the  only  bright  note 
in  the  day's  proceedings,  by  reporting  that  his 
society  was  doing  increased  business. 

Professor  Hall,  who  opened  the  forenoon's 
proceedings  by  reading  his 
paper  on  "  Organisation," 
was  inclined  to  be,  if  not 
pessimistic,  at  least  rather 
censorious.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  offxials  throughout  the 
country  will  already  have  read 
his  paper,  but  it  ma}'  be  well 
if  we  quote  here  a  sentence  or 
two  : — 


The  decline  (in  trade)  has  been 
contributed  to  by  the  keener 
competition  of  our  rivals.  It  is 
not  lack  of  capital,  nor  is  it  the 
capitalist  system,  that  is  preventing 
us  from  developing  our  productive 
and  distributive  activities,  thus 
winning  ground  from  the  private 
capitalist. 

If  the  private  capitalist  is  ex- 
ploiting the  consumer  why  is  trade 
passing  our  shops  ?  Why  do  the 
Wholesale  Societies  fail  to  com- 
mand   a    larger    proportion    of    the 

trade  of  the  retail  societies  ?  Are  societies  wilfullv  dis- 
loyal ?  Are  members  of  our  societies  wilfully  disloyal  ? 
I  ask  these  questions  because  I  wish  to  suggest  that  we 
are  losing  trade  on  account  of  our  inability  in  some  cases 
to  supply  the  right  goods  at  the  right  price,  and  to  reite- 
rate that  our  greatest  difficulties  are  inside  the  movement, 
not  outside  it.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  we  must 
do  more  than  we  have  done  hitherto  to  dev^elop  business 
capacity.  Our  opponents  are,  in  many  cases,  beating  us, 
not  because  they  have  more  capital  but  because  they  are 
putting  more  brains  into  their  business. 

These  lines  contain  a  scathing  indictment  of 
the  movement,  and  we  would  do  well  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  statements  they  contain  are 
true.  May  it  not  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
those  within  the  movement  who  have  brains  and 
are  willing  to  place  these  at  its  service  are  hampered 
and  liindered  by  a  system  which  too  often  places 
relationship  or  friendship  before  ability  ? 

Tlie   discussion   on   Professor   Hall's  paper   did 


Prof.  F.  HALL,  M.A.,  B.Com.,  F.C.I.S, 


not  reach  a  high  level.  By  direction  of  the  chair- 
man it  was  confined  mainly  to  the  officials  present, 
and  most  of  those  present  were  either  afraid  to 
let  their  voices  be  heard  or  had  nothing  to  say. 
Mr.  Young  (vSt.  Cuthbert's),  who  led  the  way, 
suggested  that  all  the  commercial  knowledge  in 
the  movement  was  not  concentrated  in  the  Whole- 
sale vSociety's  departments,  and  con.sidered  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  means  of  consulta- 
tion between  the  buyers  for  the  retail  societies 
and  the  buyers  for  the  Whole- 
sale Society  could  be  devised. 
Another  contribution  to  the 
debate  which  is  worthy  of  being 
noted  was  that  of  Mr.  Scott 
(Alloa).  He  warned  societies, 
and  the  warning  was  not  con- 
fined to  retail  societies,  again.st 
reckless  capital  expenditure  on 
buildings,  &c.  They  could  not 
help  what  had  already  been 
done,  but  the}'  could  guard 
again.st  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture of  this  kind  in  the  future. 
The  paper  on  "  Finance," 
by  Messrs.  Pickup  and  Banister, 
was  con.sidered  in  the  after- 
noon, and  these  gentlemen 
proved  to  be  quite  as  censorious 
as  Professor  Hall  had  been  in  the 
morning.  A  reference  of  theirs 
to  "  frills  and  superfluities," 
in  the  shape  of  educational  and  charitable  grants 
and  similar  forms  of  expenditure,  called  forth 
some  vigorous  criticism  from  Mr.  Newbold  ;  but 
when  closing  the  discussion,  Mr.  Pickup  explained 
that  they  were  not  opposed  to  such  grants  but 
merely  wished  to  point  out  that  the}'  increased 
the  expenses  of  the  societies,  and  were  expenses 
which  did  not  enter  into  the  accounts  of  their 
rivals.  I'here  is  a  fairly  general  tendency  on  the 
part  of  officials  to  "  pooh-pooh  "  the  educational 
work  of  the  societies,  but  this  work,  if  carried 
out  efficiently  and  enthusiastically,  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  advertising  work  which  co-operation 
can  practise.  If  it  is  not  carried  out  efficiently 
it  is,  like  any  other  form  of  advertising  or  pro- 
paganda work,  so  much  money  wasted. 

The  gentlemen  who  wrote  the  paper  also  hinted 
that  officials  did  not  always  receive  from  manage- 
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nient  committees  the  cousideration  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  One  of  the  Scottish  managers 
seemed  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this  accusation, 
and  stated  that  he  had  always  found  the  opposite 
to  be  the  case  ;  while  other  managers  had  told 
him  that  this  also  had  been  their  experience.  Mr. 
Pickup's  retort  to  this  statement  was  that  it 
was  evident  that  the  gentleman  had  never  bevm  a 
member  of  the  executive  of  the  officials'  associa- 
tion, or  he  would  have  had  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  letters  received  there  from  managers 
containing  complaints  as  to  the  treatment  they 
received. 

It  was  the  same  manager  who  stated  that  if 
99  per  cent,  of  the  members  were  asked  whether 
they  were  satisfied  with  their  society  they  would 
repl>'  that  they  were.  A  little  later,  however, 
he  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  fact  that  members 
after  recei\"ing  their  dividends  from  their  societies 
made  their  way  to  the  shops  of  private  traders  to 
spend  them.  We  will  leave  to  others  the  task  of 
reconcihng  the  two  statements. 

A  hope  was  expressed  that  a  return  would  soon 
be  made  to  the  pre-war  rate  of  dividends.  A  pre- 
war dividend  of  21  J-  per  cent,  on  purchases  added 
to  post-war  expenses  of  10  per  cent.,  scarceh' 
seems  to  postulate  prices  which  will  enable  the 
competition  of  the  multiple  firms  to  be  met,  and 
the  statement  serves  to  make  us  wonder  whether 
we  belong  to  the  class  of  people  who  learn  nothing 
and  forget  nothing. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  connection  with  the 
discussions  which  requires  to  be  made.  The  con- 
ference was  intended  primarily  to  be  a  business 
conference  .and  not  what  is  termed  in  religious 
circles  "  a  testimony  meeting."  A  little  less  of 
"  how  things  are  done  m  our  society,"  particu- 
larly when  this  is  the  commonplace  of  business 
routine,  would  therefore  have  been  quite  in  order, 
and  w^ould  not  be  likely  to  impose  so  great  a  strain 
on  the  patience  of  the  audience. 

From  many  points  of  view  the  conference  was 
disappointing.  The  papers  brought  together  in 
concrete  form  all  that  is  best  in  co-operative 
business  methods,  but  there  was  no  suggestion 
made  of  any  practical  value  which  is  not  already  in 
operation  in  the  most  up-to-date  societies.  After 
all,  the  best  way  in  which  to  meet  the  competition 
with  which  the  movement  is  faced  is  for  societies 
to  sell  their  goods  as  cheaply  as  their  rivals  sell 
theirs,  leaving  the  dividend  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  conference  may  have  been  of  use  to  some  of 
the  younger  managers  and  officials,  and  it  may 
have  done  something  to  reveal  to  members  of 
management  boards  the  difficulties  with  which 
managers  are  faced,  and  if  it  has  done  so  it  has 
been  of  some  value. 

S.  M. 


li.-NEWCASTLE. 

IjMiTED  time  and  an  unHmited  range  of  topics 
curtailed  the  usefulness  of  the  Newcastle  Trades 
and  Business  Conference,  held  on  October  nth. 
General  interest  centred  in  the  trade  specialisa- 
tion proposals,  the  multiple  shop  menace,  and  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  managers  by  boards  of 
management ;  although  some  of  the  secretaries 
tackled  the  intricacies  of  reserves  and  deprecia- 
tions. 

Mr.  Geo.  Major  (Central  Board)  occupied  the 
chair,  and  with  him  on  the  platform  were  the 
writers  of  the  papers  and  representatives  from 
the  C.W.S.  and  the  Sectional  Board  of  the  Co- 
operative Union.  The  chairman,  in  opening  both 
sessions  of  the  conference,  had  a  few  words  to  say 
to  the  200  delegates.  His  first  point  was  that  the 
Co-operative  Union  had  to  interest  itself  in  trading 
and  not  become  only  an  academic  and  educational 
concern.  So  far  as  the  papers  were  concerned,  he 
feared  the  writers  had  become  more  pessimistic 
than  necessary.  His  idea  was  that  by  expecting 
the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  in  a'  big  hurry 
and  through  voluntary  co-operation  only  one  was 
apt  to  get  the  "  jumps  "  when  there  was  a  set- 
back. As  a  voluntary  movement  he  did  not  think 
co-operation  would  be  able  to  reach  the  classes 
at  both  ends  of  the  social  scale.  He  was  optimistic 
enough  to  believe,  however,  that  the  movement 
had  no  fear  for  the  future,  and  that  its  develop- 
ment on  previous  lines  was  assured.  Other  points 
made  by  the  chairman  were  that  too  rosy  pictures 
were  painted  of  the  multiple  firms,  and  that  he 
refused  to  believe  all  the  brains  were  outside  the 
movement.  He  wanted  these  business  conferences 
to  be  followed  by  detailed  discussions  in  each 
district  association,  in  co-operation  with  local 
managers  and  secretaries.  That  was  where  the 
movement  had  an  advantage  :  it  was  able  to  con- 
sider matters  collectively.  There  was  a  strange 
diversity  of  results  amongst  co-operative  societies 
in  the  same  area,  and  that  was  one  question  that 
could  be  tackled -at  once. 

Opinions  differed  among  the  delegates  in  rela- 
tion to  trade  specialisation.  Professor  Hall's 
ideas  did  not  receive  unqualified  approval ;  but 
that  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  making  a  tren- 
chant reply.  One  delegate,  at  least,  could  not 
see  how  a  movement  that  had  to  supply  all  lines 
would  be  able  to  specialise  in  some,  whilst  another 
committeeman  thought  the  C.W.S.  should  do  the 
specialising.  Mr.  Gillians  (Ashington)  feared 
special  shops  would  entail  a  heavy  drain  on  capital. 
On  the  whole,  the  managers  and  secretaries 
seemed  more  favourably  disposed  towards  special- 
isation than  the  committeemen.  Mr.  Bailej'' 
(general  manager,  Darlington)  thought  the  move- 
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ment  would  have  to  specialise  or  grade  its  shops  ; 
but  he  feared  if  societies  attempted  to  retail  goods 
of  the  inferior  quaUties  of  the  multiple  shops  the 
members  would  return  such  goods  wholesale. 
Mr.  Knox  (general  manager,  Birtley)  voiced  a 
complaint  common  in  the  north  at  present,  when 
he  referred  to  the  refusal  of  the  C.W.S.  to  supply 
second  grade  quality  of  goods  so  that  societies 
could  cope  with  competition  and  cater  for  the  trade 
of  those  "  who  had  only  is.  6d.  in  their  pockets, 
and  could  not  buy  goods  at  2s."  The  Chairman 
very  warmly  supported  the  contention  of  Mr. 
Stevenson  (secretary,  Darlington)  that  a  drapery 
department,  in  particular,  lent  itself  to  specialisa- 
tion, and  that  separate  accounts  should  be  kept 
for  each  section  in  the  drapery  department.  Mr. 
Newbold  (Woking)  did  not 
like  the  mail  order  idea,  and 
thought  that  people  who  called 
at  societies  for  fixed  price 
goods  generally  bought  other 
articles  at  the  same  time. 

Professor  Hall  maintained 
that  specialisation  was  neces- 
sar3%  and  had  been  going  on 
since  the  movement  started. 
It  was  found  that  red  flannel 
sold  better  in  a  drapery  de- 
partment than  in  the  grocery, 
for  instance  ;  and  St.  Cuthbert's 
Society  had  just  discovered  that 
it  could  get  a  trade  of  /400  per 
week  by  opening  a  special  im- 
ported meat  shop.  "  You  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  it,"  he  said,  "  but 
have  you  tried  it  ?  "  He  was 
unrepentant  so  far  as  his  mail 
order  scheme  was  concerned. 
Although  managers  and  retail  societies  might 
object,  the  movement  as  a  whole  required  it. 
And  he  wanted  a  special  national  society  for  the 
purpose.  Customers  could  be  advised  to  purchase 
"  through  local  societies  or  the  mail  order  depart- 
ment," and  this  would  stiit  societies  and  get  trade 
where  there  were  no  societies. 

On  the  subject  of  the  multiple  menace  opinion 
was  also  divided,  some  maintaining  that  the 
enemy  was  inside  the  movement.  Others,  like 
Mr.  G.  M'Ewen  (secretarj^  Stockton),  feared  that 
the  oiitside  menace  might  be  forgotten,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  multiple  retailers  were  nov/  linked 
up  with  the  Federation  of  British  Industries. 
There  was  general  agreement  on  the  urgent  need 
for  co-operative  amalgamation. 

A  ripple  of  laughter  went  round  when  Mr. 
Newbold  aired  a  proposal  from  the  East  of  Scot- 
land that  co-operative  managers  should  take  out 
licenses  as  auctioneers  and  dispose  of  drapery  by 


Mr.  a.  pickup 


auction.  "  Un-co-operative "  was  the  verdict 
passed  by  Mr.  Pickup  ;  but  he  did  not  say  why. 
(Apparently  in  Scotland  a  "  displenishing  sale  " 
— auction  sale—  is  thought  as  correct  co-opera- 
tively as  a  "  dividend  sale.") 

Mr.  Knox  and  ]\Ir.  Newbold,  on  separate  occa- 
sions, raised  the  question  of  the  harsh  treatment 
managers  were  receiving  from  certain  committees 
of  management.  The  latter  was  of  the  opinion 
that  two  causes  of  the  trouble  were  that  com- 
mittees were  expecting  too  much  from  managers, 
and  that  managers  sometimes  lacked  tact  and 
forgot  that  they  were  not  dealing  with  ex- 
perienced business  men.  The  Chairman  sym- 
pathised with  the  ap]:)eal  made  for  more  co-opera- 
tion, but  added  that  the  managers  round  about 
him  that  day  did  iiot  look  down- 
trodden. "  But,"  remarked 
Professor  Hall,  "  these  are  the 
outstanding  examples  of  those 
who  survive.  We  don't  see 
those  who  have  fallen  in  the 
struggle."  Some  managers 
were  being  made  to  feel  like 
office  boys.  The  other  side  was 
put  by  Mr.  Rigg  (president, 
Wallsend),  who,  whilst  support- 
ing the  plea  for  goodwill  and 
co-operation,  thought  managers 
who  collected  big  stocks  and 
big  prices  should  be  stirred  up 
a  bit. 

In  one  respect  this  year's 
conference  was  an  improve- 
ment on  last  year's  gathering. 
There  were  more  officials  pre- 
sent tliis  3'ear.  But  it  was 
noticed  that  some  societies  .still 
bnsiness  conference  is  a  purely 
D.A.M. 


think    that    a 
committee  matter 


III.  -  MANCHESTER. 

It  needed  no  phrenologist  to  note  that  there 
was  an  unusual  kind  of  assembly  in  Mitchell 
Hall,  Balloon-street,  Manchester,  a  week  or  two 
ago.  There  was  a  sea  of  faces  alert,  with  eyes 
that  betokened  shrewdness,  and  well-rounded 
foreheads  indicative  of  quickness  in  the  up-take. 
But  to  start  nearly  ten  minutes  after  the  hour 
fixed  was  scarcely  in  keeping  with  a  business 
conference.     Punctuality  is  the  soul  of  business. 

The  proceedings  were  in  the  authoritative  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Rae,  who,  after  outlining  the  story  of  the 
beginning  of  these  conferences,  mentioned  that 
over  a  thousand  representatives  of  committees, 
officials,    and    secretaries   took   part    in    the   con- 
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terences  last  year  ;  whilst  niore'^tlian  a  thousand 
have  attended  the  conferences  lield  this  year, 
and  there  were  present  that  day  something 
like  640,  made  up  of  159  general  managers,  168 
departmental  managers,  124  secretaries,  132  com- 
mittee men,  40  presidents,  12  cashiers  and  accoun- 
tants, 2  organisers,  and  probably  10  members  of 
sectional  boards.  The  experiment,  therefore,  is 
now  a  successful  establishment,  and  can  be  looked 
forward  to  as  a  permanency  doing  good  work. 

"  To  bring  about  the  Co-operative  Conunon- 
wealth,"  Mr.  Rae  pointedly  summed  up,  "  we  iise 
the  sword  of  business  ;  and  that  sword  nuist  be 
sharp,  and  we  must  learn  to  use  it  well  and  man- 
fully. It  is  incumbent  on  us,  therefore,  to  study 
efficiency,  lest  in  the  battle  with  the  weapon  we 
have  chosen  we  go  dowTi  simply^because  we  are 
not  skilled  fighters." 

A  word  of  welcome  came  fronr^Ir.  A.  \'arley, 
one  of  the  directors,  on  behalf  of  the  C.W.S.  board, 
and  then  the  theme  for  thought  and  discussion 
was  set  by  Professor  F.  Hall,  B.Coni.,  the  Adviser 
of  Co-operative  Studies,  whose  paper  on  "  Organi- 
sation of  Societies  in  the  Face  of  Present-da}' 
Competition  "  was  ven,'  comprehensive,  stimulating 
and  suggestive.  The  fact  was  there  was  realh^ 
too  much  "  meat  "  put  before  the  company,  so 
that  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  start 
picking  ;  and  the  president's  suggestion  of  taking 
the  paper  in  parts  did  not  help  out  of  the  quandary. 

Still  there  were  some  good  points  brought  out. 
The  burden  of  criticism  was^the  unfair  competition 
co-operators  have  to  suffer  which  no  private  trader 
has  to  face  through  our  having  to  pay  20  per  cent. 
more  wages  than  the  outside  trade.  Trade  unions, 
said  one,  have  a  stranglehold  on  the  mov^ement. 

The  tit-bit  of  humour  came  from  an  Oldham 
delegate,  Mr.  Buckley,  who,  referring  to  pushful- 
ness  behind  the  counter,  said  :  "  It's  no  good 
trying  to  persuade  a  customer  who  wants  some 
salmon  to  take  gold  fish  in  a  globe."  "  The 
finest  specialising,"  remarked  Mr.  Holt  of  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  "  is  the  dividend." 

An  example  of  how  some  societies  do  business 
was  related  b}'  the  chairman.  The  management 
committee  in  this  instance,  to  mark  a  certain  occa- 
sion and  to  advertise  C.W.S.  goods,  decided  to 
distribute  tobacco  to  the  men  and  chocolate  to 
the  women.  Sixteen  dozen  boxes  of  the  latter  were 
ordered,  but  only  sixteen  boxes  turned  up.  How- 
ever, the  women  folk  must  not  be  disappointed,  so 
the  stocks  of  the  local  private  traders  were  raided, 
and  a  well-known  proprietary-  brand  was  handed 
round — to  advertise  C.W.vS.  Luton  chocolate  ! 

Perhaps  the  excellent  dinner  Miss  Stephenson 
had  pro\-ided  in  the  C.W.S.  dining-room  made  the 
delegates  too  comfortable  to  engage  in  wordy 
warfare  in  the  afternoon  ;    or  perhaps  they  were 


lulled  by  the  voices  of  Messrs.  Pickup  and  Banister,, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had  cut 
out  some  portions  of  the  paper,  spent  fifty  minutes 
in  reading  it.  At  any  rate,  speakers  were  slow  in 
getting  to  their  feet,  and  there  was  little  said  to 
raise  nuich  interest.  Had  Mr.  Pickup's  pungent 
utterances  been  delivered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting  instead  of  at  the  end,  in  reply  to  the 
discussion,  there  might  have  been  more  enthusiasm 
arou.sed: 

Humour  was  not  lacking,  however.  The  meet- 
ing was  enlivened  at  an  early  stage  by  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Chester,  suggesting  that  if  everything  else  had 
to  be  scientifically  done,  the  members  also  should 
be  "  scientifically  done."  A  little  later  Mr.  W. 
Halls,  M.P.,  asked  the  chairman  if  some  of  the 
windows  could  be  opened.  He  had  just  resumed 
liis  seat  when  another  delegate  got  to  his  feet  and 
commenced  to  make  his  way  towards  the  plat- 
form. The  audience  waited  for  some  minutes  in 
silent  expectancy,  and  then  they  realised  that  he 
was  merely  looking  for  the  rresh  air  Mr.  Halls  had 
asked  for. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  there  was  too 
much  in  the  paper,  and  those  delegates  who  joined 
in  the  discussion  contended  themselves  ■  with 
referring  only  to  one  or  two  of  the  points  raised. 

\\'hat  the  writers  of  the  paper  described  as 
"  frills  and  superfluities  "  received  most  attention. 
Objection  to  the  contentions  of  Messrs.  Pickup 
and  Banister  was  voiced  by  Mr.  Mann  (Leicester), 
who  believed  that  the  society  which  paid  attention 
to  the  education  of  its  members  got  the  greatest 
loyalty  and  the  best  percentage  of  trade.  Mrs. 
Beattie,  of  Birkenhead,  contended  that  when  these 
auxiliary  organisations  were  not  rendering  useful 
service  to  the  societ}'  and  became  parasites,  as 
some  of  them  were,  it  was  time  to  apply  the 
knife  to  the  roots.  Mr.  Pickup  said  he  would 
recommend  the  continuation  of  the  grants,  because 
these  auxiliary  organisations  had  an  advertising 
value.  On  the  question  of  whether  societies  were 
getting  full  value  for  the  money  spent,  he  thought 
managers  and  secretaries  would  say  "  No  !  " 

There  was  less  said  about  dividend  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  question,  howe\'er, 
again  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Holt,  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  who  contended  that  the  only 
salvation  of  the  co-operative  movement  was  to 
pay  a  dividend,  and  a  handsome  dividend.  His 
remarks  were  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Hall,  of 
Clifton,  who  proceeded  to  give  an  ethical  discourse 
on  the  value  of  dividend.  Another  Ashton  dele- 
gate disapproved  of  dividend  vouchers,  because  he 
thought  the  liberty  of  the  individual  was  being 
taken  away.  Mr.  Pickui^  pointed  out  that  there 
were  some  people  who  had  to  be  made  good,  and 
the  co-operative  movement  had  a  moral  right  to 
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the  money  earned  in  and  by  the  movement.  "  It 
is  a  scandal  and  a  shame,"  he  said,  "  that  dividend 
days  are  noted  in  some  towns  among  our 
competitors." 

In  regard  to  the  competition  of  multiple  shops, 
it  was  noticeable  that  there  appeared  to  be  a 
different  feeling  abroad.  There  was  a  confident 
opinion  that  co-operative  societies  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  such  competition,  because  there  were 
committeemen  and  officials  in  the  movement 
capable  of  meeting  it. 

Mr.  Goodenough  (Central  Board)  described  the 
conference  as  a  "  sane  "  one.     Certainly  there  was 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  keen 
criticism     of     the     views     put 
forward.  F.T. 


IV.— LONDON 

"  Tins  year  the  conferences 
mark  a  distinct  advance  on 
those  of  last  year."  This  was 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Pro- 
fessor Hall  at  the  London  Trades 
and  Business  Conference,  held 
on  October  25th.  The  delegates 
generally  endorsed  the  view 
expressed  by  Professor  Hall. 
As  f^r  as  the  London  gathering 
is  concerned,  there  was  a 
distinct  improvement  in  the 
debates  compared  with  last 
year.  The  interchange  of  ideas 
was  business-like  and  to  the 
point,  the  interest  being  well 
sustained  to  the  finish.  The  deliberations  offered 
a  sharp  contrast  to  a  conference,  described  by 
one  of  the  delegates,  which  recently  took  place 
in  the  Midlands.  It  appears  that  the  delegates 
at  that  gathering  talked  for  ten  minutes,  and  then 
inquired  if  the  tea  was  ready  ! 

The  only  criticism  which  might  be  offered  is 
that  a  longer  time  ought  to  be  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  papers.  It  was  impossible,  for 
instance,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  man}-  practical 
points  in  Professor  Hall's  paper.  Realh^  only  the 
fringe  of  the  subject  was  touched.  This  points 
to  the  need  of  a  national  business  congress  each 
year,  lasting  sa}^  two  or  three  days.  Time  would 
be  well  spent  without  in  any  way  clashing  with 
the  scope  of  the  ordinary  Whitsun  Congress. 

The  delegates  received  a  cordial  welcome  from 
Mr.  W.  T.  Charter  (one  of  the  C.W.vS.  directors), 
on  behalf  of  the  board.  Professor  Hall  then  read 
his  paper  on  "  Organisation  of  vSocieties  in  Face  of 
Present-day  Competition."  The  paper  was  well 
received,  the  criticisms  being  chiefly  confined  to 
minor   details.     There   were   objections   raised   to 


Mr.  W.  E.  banister. 


the  movement  specialising  in  particular  lines. 
There  was  general  agreement  as  to  the  desirability 
of  embarking  on  the  mail  order  business,  providing 
there  was  no  interference  with  the  trade  of  the 
local  societies.  Mr.  Newbold  (the  president  of 
the  National  Co-operative  Managers'  Association) 
did  not  think  that  it  could  be  done  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  Professor  Hall,  although  he  saw  a 
possibility  of  it  being  done  through  the  societies 
in  connection  with  fixed  prices.  Mr.  Charter  saw 
no  reason  why  the  C.W.S.  or  the  Co-operative 
Productive  Federation,  or  both,  could  not  give 
facilities  for  shopping  by  post,  the  local  societies 
being  credited  with  the  amount 
in  the  areas  where  the  sales 
were  made.  He  made  the 
interesting  announcement  that 
the  C.W.S.  were  connnencing 
a  scheme  of  national  advertising 
of  certain  goods  at  a  fixed  price. 
On  the  question  of  control, 
an  indication  of  the  successful 
result  of  the  working  of  a 
joint  committee  of  the  staff  and 
the  management  conunittee  was 
given  by  Mr.  Mihell  (manager 
of  the  Portsea  Island  Society). 
Councillor  Williams  spoke 
favourably  of  the  full-time 
conunittee  of  the  Royal  Arsenal 
Society.  Officials  applauded 
the  announcement  that  the 
society  gave  the  secretary  and 
the  manager  a  month's  holida}' 
every  year  ! 

for   increased    propaganda   was 
Sr  Saxton      (Midland     Sectional 


The  necessity 
recognised.  Mr. 
secretary)  regretted  the  tendency  at  this  moment 
of  conmiittees  to  'retard  the  propaganda  and 
educational  work.  Professor  Hall  dealt  effectively 
with  several  of  the  most  salient  points  which  had 
been  raised. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Mr.  A.  Pickup,  of 
Birkenhead,  read  the  first  part  of  the  paper,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  he  had  collaborated  with 
Mr.  W.  E.  Banister,  of  Liverpool.  A  ray  of 
humour  was  introduced  by  a  delegate  in  deaUng 
with  the  importance  of  window  dressing.  He 
remarked,  to  the  accompaniment  of  hearty 
laughter,  that  "  a  well-dressed  window  is  like  a 
well-dressed  woman — you  turn  around  twice  to 
look  at  her."  Further  comments  were  made  on 
publicitv.  A  concrete  example  of  what  can  be 
done  in'  this  direction  was  afforded  by  the  Royal 
Arsenal  Society,  who  have  arranged  for  every 
householder  in  certain  boroughs  in  South  London 
to  receive  particulars  of  the  society,  together 
with  details  of  the  milk  department,  written  by 
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an  expert.  The  s'^iety  are  also  arranging  for  a 
shop  window  cinema  display,  depicting  the 
society's  actuiries. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  para- 
graph a  which  the  writer  referred  to  the  fact 
tliat  private  traders  in  fixing  their  margins  had 
not  to  provide  "  frills  and  superfluities,  such  as 
educational  grants,  pohtical  funds,  guild  grants, 
vs:c."  Kxceptiou  was  taken  to  this  statement  by 
Mr.  W'orley  (of  the  Co-operative  Productive 
Federation)  who  pointed  out  that  com]:)etitors  did 
not  regard  the  amount  spent  on  education  in  their 
establishments  as  a  superfluity. 

In  a  comprehensive  reply,  Mr.  Pickup  asked  : 
"  Is  there  one  word  of  condemnation  of  a  grant 
to  any  organisation  made  in  the  paper  ?  "  He 
was  not  condenming  these  educational  bodies. 
Indeed,  he  thought  that  many  of  them  were  good 
advertising  agencies,  when  properly  used  and 
properly  organised. 

Mr.  Banister  introduced  the  second  part  of  the 
paper.  In  answer  to  questions,  he  stated  that 
running  through  the  paper  the}-  would  find  it 
emphasised  that  to-day  the  dividend  was  causing 
all  the  trouble.  "  How  many  ofiicials  there  are," 
he  remarked,  "  who  have  got  grey  hairs  during 
the  last  eighteen  months — some  of  them 
have  lost  their  hair  altogether."  In  the  past,  he 
pointed  out,  the  societies  had  paid  all  the  money 
away  in  dividend,  and  members  did  not  think  any 
better  of  the  managers  for  this.  There  were  a 
number  of  societies  to-day  who  were  writing  up 
assets  to  pay  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Pickup,  in  his  concluding  reply,  struck  an 
optimistic  note,  suggesting  that  none  of  the  dele- 
gates should  leave  with  a  feeling  of  depression  or 
lack  of  confidence.  The  paper  had  been  written 
with  the  object  of  opening  the  eyes  of  managers 
and  officials,  so  that  in  the  future  they  would  be 
better  able  to  meet  competition.  "  In  our  own 
hearts  we  feel,"  he  added,  "  that  the  movement  is 
safe  and  strong,  and  that  it  will  come  out  refined 
by  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  faced." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Whitney  (the  chairman),  in  summing 
up  the  conference,  described  it  as  "a  red-letter 
day  in  the  history  of  co-operative  ofiicials."  The 
meetings,  he  considered,  had  been  brimful  of  real 
enthusiasm,  and  he  hoped  they  would  strengthen 
both  committeemen  and  managers.  All  might  go 
away  knowing  that  they  stood  for  one  of  the 
greatest  ideals  in  modern  democracy. 

Then  came  an  omnibus  resolution  of  thanks  to 
the  readers  of  the  papers,  to  the  C.W.S.  for  the  use 
of  the  hall  and  their  hospitality,  and  to  the  catering 
department.  This  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Mark 
Clear,  seconded  by  Mr.  Neville  (secretary  to  the 
Royal  Arsenal  Societv) ,  and  genially  acknowledged 
by  Professor  Hall.     '  W.H.A. 


THE   N.U.C.O.  AT  WORK. 


DARLINGTON  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY, 

As  a  result  of  further  negotiations  with  the 
Darlington  Co-operative  Society,  an  agreement 
l)ascd  on  turnover  has  now  been  reached.  The 
agreement  is  to  operate  for  twelve  months,  and 
thereafter  until  terminated  by  three  months' 
notice  in  writing  by  either  party. 


INTERVIEW  AT  DALTON-IN-FURNESS. 

The  committee  of  'the  above  society  reduced 
the  wages  of  a  certain  departmental  head  by  15 
per  cent.  IVIr.  Simpson,  the  General  Secrctaiy, 
interviewed  the  committee,  and  as  a  result  the 
reduction  was  modified  to  one  of  6j  per  cent. 


WAGES  IN  THE  MIDLANDS. 

Representatives  of  the  N.U.C.O.  met  the 
Midland  Sectional  Wages  Council  at  Leicester, 
recently,  to  discviss  the  proposed  5  per  cent, 
reduction.  The  Union  representatives  took  up 
the  position  that  the  proposed  reduction  was  not 
warranted  by  the  existing  circumstances.  They, 
however,  intimated  that  they  were  prepared  to 
make  certain  re-adjustments  on  the  existing  scale. 
The  negotiations  are  therefore  being  continued, 
and  an  amicable  arrangement  is  expected. 


AWARD  BY  JOINT  COMMITTEE, 

As  stated  in  a  former  issue  of  the  "  Official," 
Woolfold  Co-operative  Society  refused  to  comph' 
with  the  agreement  regarding  annual  -holidays. 
The  committee  also  refused  to  receive  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  N.U.C.O.,  so  that  the  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  submit  the  point  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Co-operators  and  Trade  Unionists.  The 
official  award  has  now  been  received.  It  reads 
as  follows  : — 

That  as  the  vSociety,  through  the  Hours  and  Wages 
Board,  were  parties  to  the  agreement  of  June  5th, 
1922,  they  are  honourably  bound  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  re  hoHdays. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  Union  has  there- 
fore  been    vindicated. 


INTERVIEW  AT  ROCHDALE, 

The  General  Secretary,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Home,  of  Barnsley,  interviewed  the  Committee 
of  Rochdale  Pioneers'  Society  regarding  their 
action  in  reducing  the  wages  of  a  certain  official. 
The  committee  has  since  intimated  in  writing 
that  they  cannot  see  their  way  too  alter  their 
former  decision. 
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Russian   Impressions. 


By  J.  J.  WORLEY. 


Mr.  J.  J.  WORLEY. 


At  the  very  outset  let 
me  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  I  have  under- 
taken, at  the  request  of 
the  ] editor,  to  write  my 
.impressions  of  a  visit  re- 
cently made  to  Russia. 
Tliis,  of  cour.':e,  is  a  far 
different  thing  from  an 
article  on  Russia  ;  a 
task,  by  the  way,  which 
I  should  not  dream  of 
undertaking.  There  has, 
in  my  judgment,  been 
mischief  wrought  by  re- 
garding people  as  au- 
thorities on  Russia  and 
Russian  affairs  whose  opportunities  of  observation 
have  been  mainly  from  a  railway  carriage  window. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  Rus.sia,  in  every  re- 
.spect  so  different  from  any  other  European 
country,  so  abounds  with  interest  to  the  Western 
European  that  one  cannot  fail  to  get  innumcable 
impressions  even  during  a  short  visit.  One  is  quite 
liable  to  obtain  faulty  impressions  and  make 
erroneous  deductions  therefrom.  For  instance,  I 
personalh-  regard  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  work,  "  Ru.-sia 
in  the  Shadows,"  as  the  most  accurate  portrait  of 
the  present  situation  in  Russia  wliich  T  have  come 
across  ;  yet  Huntley  Carter,  in  his  "  New  Witness  '' 
articles,  says  '  "I  am  perfectly  sure  that  Mr.  II. 
G.  Wells  would  not  have  written  his  am n zing 
piece  of  guesswork  if  he  had  seen  Russia  freely 
under  conditions  similar  to  the  present,  had  pene- 
trated beyond  AIoscow  and  Petrograd,  and  had 
remained  in  Russia  six  months  instead  of  a  bare 
fortnight,  half  of  wliich  was  spent  in  the  prison-like 
international  .>;lec]>er.  Probably  had  he  remained 
in  Russia  six  months  he  would  have  seen  so  much 
that  he  would  not  have  written  anything  at  all. 
Which  might  have  given  him  the  reputation  of  a 
gentleman  of  sound  understanding  and  judicious 
mind — on  Russian  affairs."  It  is  due  to  my 
readers  and  to  my  Russian  friends,  whose  many 
kindnesses  I  shall  not  soon  forget,  that  I  give  this 
warning,  that  you  may  contrast  my  statements 
with  those  of  others  before  dogmatising  about 
Russian  life  and  affairs. 

My  visit  to  Russia  came  about  from  an  invita- 
tion which  the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation 
received  from  the  "  Centroso^ais "  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Delegates  of 
Co-operative  Organisations  which  are  members  of 


the  All-Russian  Central  Union  of  Consumers' 
vSocieties,  "  Centrosoyus,"  provincial  unions,  and 
central  co-operative  organisations  of  the  autono- 
mous republics  and  regions.  This  Congress  was 
held  in  Moscow  during  tlic  !irst  week  of  July.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  time  of  the"  year, 
as  the  conditions  of  hfe  and  travel  in  Russia  differ 
very  greatly  in  summer  from  winter  conditions, 
and  this  doubtless  had  its  influence  on  ones 
impressions. 

The  journey  from  London  to  Riga,  b-;lore  pro- 
ceeding to  Moscow,  was  full  of  interest  and  not 
without  incident,  which  I  ha',  .setter  pass  over  for 
the  present,  only  saying  tiiat  I  arrived  at  Berlin 
on  the  evening  of  the  funeral  of  the  assassinated 
German  Chancellor,  Dr.  Rathenau,  and  witnessed 
the  monster  ])opular  demonstration  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  wlien  a  (luarter  of  a  milHon  people 
gathered  in  the  Lustgarten  to  hsten  to  eighteen 
orators  who  addressed  the  crowd  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Everything  passed  off  fairly  quietly, 
although  the  standards  of  the  new  repubhcan 
colours  waved  above  the  processions  as  they  cam.e 
marc^-  ug  up  in  almost  endless  array.  A  general 
on^    .ay  strike  had  been  organised   as  a  protest 

ainst  the  Junkers  and  Monarchists,  who.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  had  inspired  this 
diabohcal  outrage.  My  predicament  can  be  well 
imagined,  as  on  this  very  day  I  had  to  secure  the 
Latvian,  Lithuanian,  and  the  Polish  visas  for  my 
passport.  Gentle  reader,  if  j^ou  have  had  expe- 
rience with  passport  officials,  you  will  realise  what 
I  was  "  up  against."  Had  it  not  been  for  the  good 
offices  of  Mr.  Kerran,  of  the  "  Centrosoyus,"  I 
should  never  have  got  through  to  my  destination. 

My  first  approach  to  Russian  conditions  as  they 
obtain  at  this  moment  was  in  boarding  the  train 
at  Riga,  late  in  the  evening,  for  my  journey  to 
Moscow.  I  had  spent  the  previous  night  in  an 
international  sleeping-car,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween that  and  the  carriage  in  which  I  now  found 
myself  was  most  marked.  Every  adjusta!  ie  fit- 
ting seemed  to  have  been  removed,  the  coaches 
were  in  a  deplorable  state  of  repair,  far  from  clean, 
whilst  the  lavatory  accommodation  was  unspeak- 
able. The  only  illumination  was  given  by  candles, 
and  even  these  were  suppHed  without  candle- 
sticks. The  train  journey  is  a  tedious  one,  as  it  is 
a  single  line,  and  interminable  waits  are  neces- 
sitated at  the  loop  lines.  The  engines  are  wood- 
stoked,  and  their  speed  never  seemed  to  exceed 
twenty  miles  per  hour,  whilst  at  times  it  fell  to 
about  half  that  rate.     The  Russian  method  is  to 
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take  the  tickets  on  boarding  the  train,  so  that  pas- 
sengers are  perfectly  free  to  leave  at  any  time  or 
place,  and  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see  the 
peasants  leaping  from  the  train  whilst  in  motion 
in  order  to  save  long  walks  back  from  the  next 
station.  I  saw  many  grotesque  sights  arising  from 
hea\"ily-laden  peasants  taking  a  flying  leaj)  and 
turning  somersaults  in  the  sand  as  results  of  the 
momentum.  One  misguided  soul  stepped  back- 
wards instead  of  mo\"ing  in  the  direction  of  the 
train,  and  turned  about  three  somersaults.  I  was 
sorr>'  for  her  plight,  but  had  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that,  if  this  woman  could  be  taken  as 
any  criterion,  co-operative  underwear  factories  in 
tliis  countn*-  should  not  look  to  Russia  for  very 
substantial  orders  ! 

There  are  few  hills  on  the  journey  from  Riga  to 
Moscow,  yet  the  Une  is  pleasantly  undulating — 
quite  delightf'il  to  the  sight-seeing  traveller,  but 
the  reverse  for  the  cultivator.  The  soil  is  thin  and 
poor  in  this  part  of  Russia,  but  the  country  is 
extensively  wooded,  mainly  with  pines  and  silver 
birch,  though  mostly  of  a  small  variety.  From 
the  extensive  natural  forests  the  peasants  are 
allowed  wood  for  fuel,  and  can  get  permis.-ion  for 
a  fixed  quantity  of  timber  for  building  purposes. 
In  the  fields  and  at  agricultural  work  generally 
female  labour  preponderates.  This  results  from 
the  terrible  ravages  which  the  war  has  made  on 
the  male  population.  The  Russian  peasant,  whilst 
li\-ing  in  the  twentieth  centun.',  is  mentally  a  child 
of  the  middle  ages,  primitive  in  all  his  ways,  living 
in  his  wooden  hut  with  its  earthen  floor.  Prac- 
tically all  his  furniture  is  the  stove,  on  the  top  of 
which  he  and  his  family  sleep  during  the  long 
winter  months.  His  food  consists  mainh^  of  black 
bread  and  cabbage  soup  (bosch). 

Russia  is,  of  course,  an  agricultural  country. 
The  importance  of  its  agrarian  interests  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1913  more  than 
2,500,000  acres  were  under  cultivation.  This 
figure  somewhat  approached  that  of  the  U.S.A., 
whilst  with  the  exception  of  the  British  provinces 
in  India  all  other  countries  were  left  far  behind. 
Russia  produced  half  the  w^orld's  supply  of  rye, 
one-third  of  its  barley,  and  a  c[uarter  of  its  wheat, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
working  horses  of  the  world  (34,000,000)  were 
found  in  Russia.  In  large-horned  cattle  Russia, 
with  its  52,000,000  head,  was  exceeded  only  by 
India  and  the  U.S.A.  As  regards  sheep,  Russia's 
80,000,000  head  was  exceeded  only  by  Australia 
and  the  Argentine.  The  conditions  are  of  the  most 
primitive,  the  wasteful  three-field  system  being 
largely  in  vogue.  The  use  of  the  wooden  plough 
and  improvised  instruments  obtains.  There  are 
some  280,000,000  acres  of  forest. 

At  one  of  the  stations  at  which  we  stopped  I 


realised  to  some  extent  the  indescribable  chaos  of 
the  Russian  currency.  One  of  the  passengers  pur- 
chased a  newspaper  just  as  the  train  was  about  to 
start,  and  the  artful  young  newsvendor  failed  to 
return  with  the  change.  I  was  amazed  to  learn 
that  my  fellow-traveller,  the  newspaper  purchaser, 
had  lost  50,000  roubles  by  this  young  rascal's  act  ' 
His  nonchalance  was  explained  when  it  transpired 
that,  although  the  rouble  at  par  is  worth  about 
2s.  i|d.,  at  the  present  moment  50,000  roubles 
represented  something  under  a  penny  in  English 
money  !  Russia  has  "  out-Willeted  "  us  by  put- 
ting time  on  two  hours  instead  of  one. 

To  approach  Moscow,  as  I  did,  on  a  dazzling 
July  afternoon,  is  an  experience  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. This  city  of  "  forty-forty  "  churches,  with 
their  famous  belfries  of  oriental  design,  all  white 
and  gold-headed,  all  scintillating  in  the  summer 
sunshine,  presented  a  wonderful  spectacle.  I  suc- 
cumbed to  its  supple  charm,  and  appreciated  what 
it  meant  to  come  under  the  spell  of  such  a  place. 
Moscow  at  close  quarters,  however,  was  not  the 
fairyland  it  had  appeared  in  the  distance.  Most 
of  the  shops  were  closed.  I  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  admirable  description  as  to 
the  effect  of  this.  "  I  do  not  know,"  he  asks,  "  if 
the  words  '  all  the  shops  have  ceased  '  conveys  any 
i:)icture  to  the  Western  reader  of  what  a  street  looks 
like  in  Russia.  It  is  not  like  Bond-street  or  Pic- 
cadilly on  a  Sunday,  with  the  blinds  neatly  drawn 
down  in  a  decorous  sleep,  and  ready  to  wake  up 
and  begin  again  on  Monday.  The  shops  have  an 
utterly  wretched  and  abandoned  look  ;  paint  is 
peeling  off ;  windows  are  cracked,  some  are  broken 
and  boarded  up,  some  .still  display  a  few  fly-blown 
relics  of  stock  in  the  window,  some  have  their  win- 
dows covered  with  notices  ;  the  windows  are  dim, 
the  fixtures  have  gathered  two  years'  du.st.  They 
are  dead  shops.  They  will  never  open  again. 
And  this  cessation  of  shops  makes  walking  about 
the  streets  seem  a  sill)'  sort  of  thing  to  do.  Nobody 
'  walks  about  '  any  more." 

There  are  traits  in  the  Russian  character — or 
ought  I  to  say  attitudes  of  mind  ?— -which  make 
it  extraordinarily  difficult  for  the  Western  Euro- 
pean to  under.stand  him.  It  is  quite  an  impos- 
sibility to  do  so  in  a  short  visit.  Procrastination 
and  delay  seem  to  be  typical  Russian  attributes. 
vShould  you  want  anything  in  a  hurr^^  the  reply  is 
invariably  zartara,  which  means  to-morrow.  This 
I  know  from,  if  short,  none  the  less  painful,  expe- 
perience.  Yet,  although  this  may  exasperate 
energetic  Britons,  it  gives  one  cause  to  wonder 
whether  the  comparatively  frenzied  excitement 
and  hustle  of  the  western  world  is  not,  after  all, 
the  artificial  creation  of  an  unnatural  industrial 
and  commercial  system. 

(To  be  continued). 
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Education  and  Commercial  Life. 


An  Address  given  to  London  Managers. 


In  the  course  of  an  address  before  the  London 
district  of  the  National  Co-operative  Managers' 
Association,  at  the  C.W.vS.  Assembly  Hall,  Leman- 
street,  E.,  on  Wednesday,  October  nth,  Miss 
Gladys  A.  Burlton  (Director  of  Education  at  Messrs. 
Selfridge's),  speaking  on  the  subject  of  "  The 
Education  of  the  Employee,"  said  :  The  idea 
of  education  in  business  has  not  yet  really  reached 
the  hearts  of  otherwise  intelligent  business  men 
and  women.  I  feel  that  the  principle  which  ani- 
mates your  association — the  principle  of  co-opera- 
tion— is  now  going  to  be  the  one  principle,  which 
like  the  leaven,  is  going  to  leaven  the  whole  lump 
of  your  activities.  It  looks  to  me  from  the  fact 
that  you  are  interested  enough  to  give  up  an  hour 
in  the  afternoon  to  hear  a  discourse  on  this  subject 
that  you  are  going  to  try  co-operation  perhaps 
from  a  new  angle.  Perhaps  you  are  going  to  try 
the  idea  of  co-operating  with  the  employee,  for 
that  is  really  what  I  have  come  to  tell  3'ou  about  ; 
for  education  is  simply  an  attempt  to  co-operate 
with  the  student  or  emplo3'ee,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  is  the  principle  of  co-operation  which  can  be 
extended  indefinitely. 

From  what  I  have  heard  I  believe  that  3'ou  have 
not  yet  made  it  a  fundamental  policy  of  3^our 
Association  to  educate  the  employee  and  the 
persons  with  whom  3'ou  are  connected.  That  is 
a  state  of  affairs  which  I  think  ought  to  be  remedied 
quickly.  I  don't  suppose  that  you  attend  this 
lecture  merely  to  kill  time  ;  most  of  us  don't 
like  time  dead  !  The  idea  of  meetings  of  this 
sort  is  to  lead  to  some  form  of  action  afterwards. 
It  is  only  because  I  think  some  such  action  will 
b)e  taken  that  I  have  been  prevailed  to  overcome 
my  natural  timidity  in  facing  such  a  crowd. 

I  feel  that  there  must  be  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
in  every  form  of  education.  The  employee  must 
not  be  considered  merely  as  a  more  or  less  passive 
material  on  which  you  are  going  to  make  an  ex- 
periment. We  have  to  get  away  from  the  old 
ideas  prevalent  in  the  schools  that  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  educator  so  to  mould  some  passive  material 
to  some  shape  in  which  it  will  be  useful  to  the 
grown-ups  in  the  world.  If  we  are  going  to  educate 
the  employee  we  must  remember  his  personality-  ; 
that  he  has  his  own  ambition  or  lack  of  ambition, 
and  his  own  habits  and  his  own  powers.  Before 
and  after  any  scheme  of  training  and  education 
in  business  we  have  to  work  whole-heartedly  in 
co-operation  with  the  people  with  whom  we  are 
dealing.     We   must   not   attempt  to  impose   any 


hard  and  fast  scheme  of  education  ;  we  must 
begin  to  study  the  needs  of  the  business  and  the 
needs  of  the  employees  we  are  trying  to  help. 

I  suppose  that  I  may  really  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  of  you  appreciate  the  need  for  education 
amongst  the  employees  in  a  business.  If  you 
did  really  see  that  need  all  along  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  for  me  to  come  here  and  talk  to 
you.  You  must  have  an  open  mind  or  you  would 
have  not  come  here  to  discuss  the  point.  If  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  give  good  reasons 
for  adopting  an  educational  policy  in  your  business, 
and  if  I  can  point  out  the  path  you  may  be  able 
to  follow  in  making  experiments,  then  }'ou  will 
consider  closely  whether  you  as  an  Association 
ought  not  immediately  to  take  steps  to  fornmlate 
a  scheme  for  promoting  the  idea  of  educating 
emplo^-ees  in  a  commercial  house.  Of  course,  it 
should  be  evident  that  an  educated  body  of  people 
are  more  valuable  and  more  powerful  than  an 
uneducated  body  of  workers.  You  surely  take 
the  utmost  care  of  your  stocks  ;  you  do  not  allow 
the  windows  to  be  unpolished,  and  the  furniture 
and  buildings  to  be  uncared  for.  What  are  you 
doing  in  your  own  business  to  develop  and  culti- 
vate the  staff  ?  What  hope  would  I  have  in 
competition  with  you  if  I  had  my  business  and 
you  had  5-ours,  all  things  being  equal,  and  yoU 
were  carefully  training  and  developing  the  members 
of  the  staff  and  I  did  nothing  ? 

May  I  suggest  that  at  your  earliest  convenience 
you  find  out  in  your  own  businesses  the  age  of 
the  average  employee  when  he  left  school,  and 
what  he  has  done  since  then  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion. I  think  that  the  result  of  your  investigation 
will  be  illuminating  rather  than  comforting.  I 
advise  that  this  experiment  should  be  made 
quickly  in  order  that  you  may  know  the  materials 
you  are  really  dealing  with.  You  may  say  that 
it  does  not  matter  what  is  the  general  education 
of  the  emploj'ees,  providing  that  they  do  their 
job.  That  is  quite  a  logical  position.  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  consider  whether  the  employees' in 
your  business  do  know  their  job,  and  whether  you 
are  satisfied  on  that  particular  point.  Take  the 
salesman  and  the  saleswoman — they  form  only 
one  part — do  the}'  know  their  job  ?  Let  us  be 
practical  and  decide  together  what  they  ought 
to  know.  Take  probably  the  most  important 
thing — do  they  know  and  appreciate  the  policy 
of  3-our  business  ?  Do  they  know  what  the  busi- 
ness stands  for  ?     Do  they  sympathise  with  the 
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type  of  service  they  are  tn-ing  to  render  the  pubHc, 
or  is  a  customer  in  j'oiir  business  Hable  to  get  one 
interpretation  of  a  policy  in  one  department 
and  another  in  some  other  department  ?  If  so, 
there  is  a  weak  spot  in  the  way  of  deaHng  with 
customers,  and  the  only  way  to  strengthen  it 
is  bv  education. 

Another  point  :  Do  all  your  employees  fully 
understand  the  organisation  and  the  systems  by 
which  the  business  is  run  ?  Do  months  go  past 
when  a  newcomer  in  a  department  is  allowed 
painfully  to  try  and  pick  up  here,  there,  and  every- 
where information  from  those  around  him  ?  The 
principle  of  co-operation  that  you  stand  for 
should  lead  you  to  give  every  man,  woman,  or 
young  person  who  joins  3'our  business  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  at  once  the  difficulties  and 
problems  of  every  section,  and  know  how  to  cope 
u-ith  them.  He  ought  to  understand  that  every 
mistaken  entr>'  in  a  bill  brings  unnecessary  pres- 
sure on  the  counting-house  or  despatch  depart- 
ment. That,  in  my  mind,  is  the  principle  of 
co-operation  made  worth  while.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation  carried  out  in  action.  If  you 
don't  educate  your  employees  you  lessen  the  value 
of  co-operation. 

Are  you  satisfied  that  your  assistants  are  learn- 
ing all  that  is  necessary-  about  the  goods  in  order 
to  sell  them  ?  I  am  going  to  speak  as  a  customer 
— we  are  all  customers — and  I  protest  against  the 
suffering  I  have  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  un- 
educated and  unenlightened  salesmen  in  this 
country.  I  think  it  is  remarkable  that  the  public 
should  have  to  suffer  through  placing  confidence 
in  entirely  ignorant  people.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  salesman  that  he  is  ignorant ;  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  manager  in  not  giving  his  attention  to  his 
training.  We  all  know  the  vague  phrases  with 
which  the  ignorant  salesman  tries  to  hide  his 
ignorance.  The  customer  inquires  :  "  Does  the 
material  wash  well  ?  "  The  answer  too  often  is  : 
"  Oh,  3'es,  madam.  I  should  think  so  ;  we  have 
had  no  complaints."  He  does  not  know.  A 
customer,  e-xamining  some  suede,  asks  :  "  What 
is  suede  ?  "  The  salesman  saj's,  with  an  air  of 
myster\-  :  "  Madam,  that  is  a  trade  term  ;  it  is 
some  sp>ecial  sort  of  leather."  He  does  not  know. 
I  could  multiply  these  examples  indefinitely.  The 
pubhc  is  now  becoming  better  informed  than  the 
salesman.  If  that  is  so,  what  chance  have  we  of 
making  selling  a  dignified  profession  ?  None 
whatever  until  we  set  about  educating  the  people 
who  are  .selling  our  goods. 

Fourth  on  the  list  of  the  things  the  salesman 
ought  to  know  I  think  we  might  place  the  word 
psychology.  This  is  a  word  which  makes'  some 
people  smile  ;  to  others  it  is  like  a  red  rag  to  a 
bull.     It  does  not  matter  if  your  staff  cannot  spell 


the  word  ;  it  does  matter  if  they  don't  understand 
the  principle  wliich  it  teaches.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing complicated  lectures  on  psychology.  I  want 
you  to  see  that  3'our  people  study  the  customer. 
We  mi  st  try  and  devise  some  means  by  wliich 
tlie  young  salesman  and  saleswoman  will  start 
to  make  a  scientific,  careful,  systematic  human 
study  of  the  people  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 
Psx'chology  until  recently  was  a  dry  subject ; 
nuxiern  psychologists  have  brought  this  wonderful 
subject  within  our  grasp  ;  they  have  humanised 
it  and  made  it  simple  and  fascinating.  I  suggest 
that  we  should  not  only  study  it  ourselves,  but  place 
it  within  the  reach  of  those  under  our  influence. 
The  great  lessons  of  modern  psychology  bring 
back  to  my  mind  the  old  Greek  saying  :  "  Know 
thyself."  If  you  know  yourself  half  the  difficulties 
vanish. 

A  salesman  who  does  not  know  men  is  prevented 
from  making  a  successful  use  of  his  knowledge. 
How  often  an  unsuccessful  salesman  says  it  was 
useless  trying  to  sell,  as  the  customers  only  come 
to  look,  and  blame  is  sometimes  placed  on  the 
goods.  I  want  the  young  salesman  or  saleswoman 
to  analyse  themselves,  and  see  whether  the  fault 
lies  within  themselves.  They  will  not  do  so  unless 
they  master  the  very  interesting  science  of 
psychology — the  study  of  behaviour,  the  study  of 
men,  the  study  of  the  human  factor.  One  re- 
markable result  of  the  study  of  psychology  is  the 
extraordinary  sympathy  which  it  seems  to  create 
between  the  customer  and  the  salesman.  If  a 
man  has  studied  psychology  the  tiresome  customer 
is  no  longer  tiresome.  He  is  a  person  to  be  in- 
terested, a  person  on  whom  he  must  exercise  his 
skill.  This  enormous  change  can  be  brought 
about  by  the  study  of  the  subject.  I  feel  that  it 
is  really  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  study  of 
ps^^'chology  will  help  to  make  relations  harmonious 
and  happ3',  and  give  men  confidence  in  themselves. 
That  is  a  thing  which  most  of  us  lack,  although 
we  don't  know  it. 

I  have  mentioned  the  most  obvious  forms  of 
knowledge  which  the  salesman  needs — knowledge 
of  the  system  and  work,  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
sell  the  goods,  and  of  understanding  the  customer. 
There  is  also  the  obvious  point  that  if  you  don't 
train  your  people  you  cannot  possibly  expect  good 
results.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  most  general 
form  of  mental  equipment  which  I  believe  to  be 
essential  if  business  success  is  to  be  of  any  high 
honour  at  all.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to 
general  education.  Many  leading  men  to-day — 
.statesmen,  psj'chologists,  educationalists,  and 
people  interested  in  humanity — are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  question  of  educating  the  adults. 
In  many  ways  children  to-day  are  more  fortunate 
than  those  who  have  attended  the  schools  in  the 
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]jast,  in  that  people  have  begun  to  study  them 
far  more,  to  release  their  mental  energies,  and  to 
encourage  their  vigorous  natural  instincts.  That 
is  a  fine  point  to  put  on  the  right  side  of  the 
national  account.  In  the  future,  we  shall  have 
a  better  educated  adult  population.  In  fort}' 
years  these  3'oung  people  will  be  getting  the  reins 
of  government  in  their  hands.  In  the  meanwhile 
cannot  we  do  something  to  broaden  our  minds 
and  to  keep  them  fresh  and  alert  and  do  some- 
thing to  assist  those  adults  who  come  within  tlie 
sphere  of  our  influence  ?  It  is  not  at  all  hard  to 
discover  subjects  which  will  appeal  to  the  men 
and  women  in  the  street.  I  find  them  extra- 
ordinarily interested  in  English  literature,  lan- 
guages, liistor}',  economics,  political  science,  in 
art,  music,  and  all  sorts  of  mental  studies  which 
add  grace,  beaut)',  and  charm  and  dignity  to 
writing.  It  is  not  hard  to  arrange  these  courses. 
In  London  there  are  lectures  on  astronomy, 
accountancy^  politics,  physics,  &c. 

Ever\^  emplo3'er  should  afford  the  members 
of  his  staff  practical  training.  This  should  be 
given  in  business  hours.  I  don't  see  why  they 
should  not  give  time  for  it.  It  is  another 
chance  for  the  co-operative  principle.  You  must 
co-operate  with  the  people  you  want  to  train.  In 
every  retail  business  specially  there  is  a  slack  time 
in  the  day  which  can  be  used  in  the  morning  before 
eleven.  What  is  there  to  hinder  us  arranging 
little  study  circles  and  lectures,  holding  demon- 
strations, and  talking  about  business  according 
to  the  needs  and  character  of  the  regular  system 
of  training  ? 

^Methods  may  vary  very  much.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  interest  in  the  merchandise 
and  the  stocks  of  goods  can  be  fostered.  Here  the 
responsibilit}^  rests  with  the  buyer  chiefly.  We 
want  some  system  under  which  after  three  months 
iave  elapsed  the  young  person  who  has  entered 
the  department  will  become  educated  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  stock  with  which 
he  or  she  is  going  to  deal.  It  is  perfectly  simple 
advice,  if  we  have  the  will  to  do  it  with  3'oung 
people  and  the  energy'  to  carry  it  through.  These 
little  merchandise  talks  on  a  thousand  things  have 
a  good  effect  in  a  department.  They  not-  only 
give  the  knowledge  badly  needed,  but  they  create 
in  the  department  a  happy  and  valuable  relation- 
ship, making  it  easy  for  the  young  people  in  doubt 
to  turn  round  and  seek  information  from  the 
fountain  head.  I  counsel  you  if  you  are  going  to 
make  any  experiment  of  this  ^ind  to  use  the 
bm'ers  and  not  take  the  education  out  of  their 
hands.  Make  them  have  a  responsibility  for 
teaching  whatever  they  know  themselves. 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  b}^  means  of  books. 
Every  store  and  shop  should  have  its  little  library' 


of  books  dealing  with  every  branch  of  merchandise, 
accountancy  routine,  advertising,  and  all  kinds 
of  commodities.  We  want  more  of  these  books 
v/ritten.  There  should  be  an  attempt  made  by 
the  store  and  business  men  of  the  country'  to  find 
people  who  could  write  on  cotton,  textiles,  china, 
leather,  and  paper. 

As  employers  and  managers  and  members  of 
this  powerful  and  most  impressive  association, 
you  have  a  great  duty  to  perform,  and  you  have  a 
great  opportunity  of  performing  it.  I  am  sure 
that  if  you  will  lead  the  way  by  devising  some 
educational  scheme  and  encouraging  its  adoption 
in  the  businesses  with  which  you  are  associated 
3-ou  will  be  making  history  ;  3'ou  will  be  strengthen- 
ing 3'our  own  businesses  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  bringing  self-encouragement  and  interest 
in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  workers.  You  will 
be  covering  the  Association  rich  with  glor^-,  and 
you  will  be  serving  the  public  far  more  effectively 
than  ever  before. 

There  was  a  satisfactory'  attendance  at  the  con- 
ference, including  members  of  management  and 
educational  committees  and  emplo\'ees  of  societies. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Miss 
Burlton,  after  she  had  been  subjected  to  a  brisk 
cross-examination,  this  being  proposed  b}'  Miss 
Catherine  Webb,  and  setonded  by  Mr.  vS.  W.  Noble 
(the  secretarv  of  the  London  district  branch). 
Mr.  W.  T.  Turnbull  (Dartford   presided. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Section  oi 
the  Scottish  Branch  N.C.M.A.  was  held  on 
October  17th,  at  Links-place,  Leith.  Mr. 
Semple  (Galashiels  United),  vice-president,  in 
the  chair.  The  speaker  was  Mr.  Newbold  (presi- 
dent of  the  N.C.M.A.),  who  discussed  some  of 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  aftermath  of  war 
and  peace.  These  difficulties,  he  contended, 
were  not  common  mereh'  to  the  co-operative 
movement ;  Imt  affected  all  trade.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  was  uncertainty.  The  first 
thing  they  required  to  do  was  overhaul  all  their 
machinery  and  get  down  to  the  details  of  their 
business  and  compare  results  not  with  those  of 
last  year,  but  rather  with  191 1.  Having  over- 
hauled, they  must  at  once  reconstruct,  and  on 
the  most  up-to-date  lines.  They  must  also  put 
more  vigour  into  their  selling  methods  if  they 
were  to  compete.  A  ver\-  important  question  for 
managers  was  the  question  of  stocks.  Again 
they  must  seek  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 
They  suffered  more  from  the  inside  than  from  the 
outside,  and  that  unsettled  state  existed  in  many 
instances  in  the  relationship  of  managers  and 
their  committees.  The  latter  were  disposed  to 
judge  the  fonner  according  to  present-day  results. 
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VI. — A  Confectionery 
Copartnership. 


By    EDWARD    OWEN    GREENING. 


Cax  co-operative  societies  afford  to  place  their 
employees  in  equally  advantageous  positions  to 
those  oflfered  by  successful  firms  who  are  engaged 
iu  producing  and  dealing  in  articles  similar  to 
those  made  by  co-operators  ? 

Ever>-  student  of  economics  will  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  question.  If  we  cannot  ofYer 
equal  advantages  to  workers  in  our  productive 
departments,  the  firms  who  do  better  for  their 
employees  than  we  do  will  get  better  workers, 
and  better  ser\-ice  by  their  workers.  They  will 
be  able  accordingly  to  produce  goods  better  and 
cheaper  than  ours.  If  by  reason  of  our  sense  of 
loj'alty  we  are  able  to  keep  such  goods  out  of  our 
shops,  we  cannot  exclude  them  from  the  competing 
shops  around  our  stores. 

Our  lady  members,  faced  with  the  weekly 
necessity  for  making  wages  go  as  far  as  possible, 
will  not  always  pass  shops  offering  such  advantages. 
So  the  movement  wiU  lose  something  of  its  possi- 
bilities for  good. 

I  press  these  considerations  on  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  co-operators,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
criticism,  but  in  the  hope  that  what  I  am  writing 
in  these  articles  may,  to  some  extent,  prove  useful 
at  the  present  anxiotis  time.  My  view  is  that  if  we 
can  learn  anything  from  others,  we  shall  be  wise  in 
using  our  powers  to  emulate  and  surpass  them 
rather  than  waste  our  breath  in  abusing  "  capi- 
tahsts  "  and  "  capitalism." 

In  the  present  article  I  have  to  describe  the 
doings  of  a  firm  headed  by  two  men  who  were 
workmen  themselves  to  commence  their  career, 
and  who  have  never  lost  their  sympathies  with 
labour,  with  poverty*,  misfortune,  and  di.stress. 
The  firm  is  known  throughout  the  world  as  Clarke, 
Nicholls,  and  Combe  Limited,  makers  of  caramels, 
sweetmeats,  confectioner}-,  and  sugar  products 
generally.  There  remains  at  the  present  time  no 
Clarke,  no  Xicholls,  and  no  Combe  in  the  business. 
The  practical  heads  are  Mr.  George  Mathieson, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Horn,  his  chief  colleague.  Both  have 
known,  in  their  early  days,  what  it  means  to  have 
to  exist  on  wages  less  than  an  unemployed  man 
to-day  receives  as  "  dole."  They  are  now  at  the 
head  of  a  business  employing  about  3,000  people. 
The  majority  are  women  and  girls,  but  there  are 
a  large  number  of  men  employed  also. 

To  know  Mr.  Mathieson  and  I\Ir.  Horn  is  to  like 
and  esteem  them.     They  remind  me  of  Dickens' 


picture  of  the  Cheeryble  Brothers  more  than  any 
men  I  have  met  in  business.  Kindty,  considerate, 
generous,  and  thoughtful  they  are  to  all  around 
them  at  all  times.  Over  a  hundred  girls  leave 
them  every  year  to  get  married,  and  every  one 
receives  a  marriage  portion.  What  this  means  as 
a  contribution  to  happiness  will  be  understood 
when  I  explain  that  the  extensive  works  are 
situated  in  the  East  End  of  London,  in  the  district 
which  takes  its  name  from  Victoria  Park.  Besides 
the  provision  for  marriage  portions,  every  kind  of 
welfare  work  usual  in  the  most  progressive  works 
is  thoughtfully  provided  or  encouraged.  Recrea- 
tional arrangements  are  made  on  a  good  scale. 
The  "  Clarnico  "  Band,  the  "  Clarnico  "  ambulance 
service,  and  the  "  Clarnico  "  fire  brigade  are  all 
excellent  in  their  lines  ;  and  besides  these  and 
other  adjuncts  of  a  mutual  character,  there  is  a 
profit-sharing  feature  so  generous  that  it  amounts 
to  a  large  addition  to  the  income  of  the  employees. 

The  firm  was  founded  in  1872.  It  was 
registered  as  a  limited  liability  company  in  1887. 
Three  years  after — in  1890 — the  company  adopted 
the  plan  of  dividing  profits — after  6  per  cent, 
interest  had  been  paid  on  capital — between  the 
workers  and  the  shareholders  in  equal  proportions. 

The  first  division  only  gave  to  labour  a  sum  of 
^1,400.  The  second  year  yielded  5^2,760.  In  the 
third  year  the  bonus  amounted  to  £9,500.  In  the 
fourth  year  it  rose  to  ;^i2,ooo.  Then  there  was  a 
drop  to  £9,500,  but  this  was  only  a  temporary 
check.  In  191 1  the  total  rose  to  £13,250,  to  fall 
again  in  1912  to  £10,000.  The  bonus  at  this  time 
A-ielded  the  workers  an  addition  to  their  wages  of 
II  per  cent.  The  shareholders  were  receiving,  as 
a  total,  io|  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  The  plan 
worked  so  as  to  give  an  equality  of  gains  to  each 
of  the  factors  working  for  success. 

But  a  more  remarkable  series  of  results  remain 
to  be  recorded.  To  save  space,  I  place  them  in 
tabular  form  : — 


Profit-shiirins 
lionuses. 


1913 ;^I4.500 

1914 £9>5oo 

1915  £12,000 

1916 £17,000 

1917 •'••••  £19.500 

1918 £19.500 


Equil  tr>  arldioions 
to  Wages. 

15  per  cent. 

10      ,, 

12 

17       .. 

23  „ 

24  ,. 


Up  to  this  point  over  £274,000  had  been  appor- 
tioned to  the  workers  as  profit-sharing  bonuses, 
but  the  grand  climax  was  yet  to  be  reached.     It 
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came  with  the  boom  years  of  1919  and  1920.  At 
this  time  war  conditions  had  reduced  the  total 
sales  of  confectionery,  and  incraased  the  gross 
profits  on  such  products  beyond  all  precedent. 
It  was  a  time  when  fortunes  were  made  by  manu- 
facturers generally  as  if  by  the  waving  of  a  magic 
wand.  In  the  case  of  Clarke,  Nicholls,  and  Combe 
the  workers  took  their  full  share  of  the  abounding 
prosperity  of  the  time.  The  results  illustrate  how 
profit-sharing  copartnership  will  bring  to  workers 
the  opportunities  for  filling  their  homes  with 
comfort  and  taste  in  the  good  future  when 
copartnership  becomes  the  general  rule. 

In  1919  the  sum  distributed  as  bonuses 
amounted  to  £47,000.  In  1920  the  sum  was  the 
same.  The  number  working  for  the  firm  had 
been  reduced  more  than  half  in  consequence  of 
war  conditions,  and  the  remaining  remnant  fared 
marvellously..  But  gradually  the  ranks  of  workers 
have  been  filled  again  since  the  armistice.  To 
complete  the  ston,-,  I  add  the  figures  for  1921, 
when  the  amount  of  bonuses  was  again  ;£47,ooo, 
the  percentage  on  wages  being  20J  per  cent.,  or 
4s.  id.  in  the  pound  on  all  wages  paid. 

This  last  result  has  been  achieved  in  a  lean  year 
of  depression.  When  the  bonuses  commenced  to 
grow  large  both  Mr.  Mathieson  and  IVlr.  Horn 
realised  the  importance  of  inducing  the  workers 
to  save  at  all  events  a  portion  of  the  sums  dis- 
tributed, and  invest  their  savings  in  the  business, 
so  as  to  become  full  partners.  They  succeeded  to 
some  extent  with  the  more  thoughtful  of  their 
people,  but  a  new  difliculty  came  with  growing 
prosperity.  As  bonuses  increased  so  did  dividends, 
and  the  increasing  dividends  sent  up  the  value 
of  the  shares  in  the  market  until  each  £5  share  was 
worth  /20.  All  the  shares  of  the  company  had 
been  issued,  and  shares  could  only  be  obtained  for 
the  workers  by  purchase.  ^Messrs.  Mathieson  and 
Horn  therefore  adopted  the  plan  of  bu3'ing  all 
available  shares  and  holding  them  to  be  re-sold, 
at  cost  price,  to  workers  as  the  latter  were  willing 
and  able  to  take  them. 

Apart  from  this  effort  all  bonuses  had  been,  and 
stiU  are,  paid  in  cash.  I  have  before  me  an 
account  of  one  of  the  annual  distributions  at  the 
People's  Palace,  Mile  End-road,  E.,  when  /io,ooo 
was  distributed  on  April  13th,  1913.  The  bonuses, 
of  course,  were  for  the  year  191 2.  The  ten  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  all  in  current  coin,  were  packed 
in  packages  ready  for  each  emplo5'ee  to  receive, 
and  arranged  in  100  cups  on  tra}s  which  were  con- 
veyed to  the  People's  Palace  in  a  "  Clarnico  " 
ambulance  van.  The  van  was  escorted  by  the 
"  Clarnico  "  fire  brigade,  and  preceded,  with 
musical  honours,  by  the  "  Clarnico  "  band.  A 
procession  of  the  copartners  followed  and  filed  into 
the   Palace,   where   an  entertainment   of  concert- 


singing  and  speechmaking  was  enjoyed.  The  dis- 
tribution of  bonuses  followed,  and  the  organisation 
of  handing  over  the  sums  was  so  complete  that  the 
whole  £10,000  was  distributed  in  ten  minutes. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  an  extract  or  two- 
from  Mr.  Mathieson 's  speech  on  the  occasion  to 
illustrate  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  this 
remarkable  enterprise  is  carried  out.  Mr. 
Mathieson  had  occasion  to  explain  that  the  outside 
coal  strikes  of  191 2  had  entailed  an  extra  cost  on 
coals  to  the  firm  of  about  £2,500.  The  total 
reduction  in  their  profits  from  outside  strikes  had 
been  about  £4,000,  so  that  the  workers  had  less 
bonus  by  £2,000  from  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Mathieson  drew  a  conclusion  adverse  to 
trade  union  policy  of  strikes,  and  laudator>^  of  the 
industrial  co-operative  movement.  "  If,"  he  said, 
"  the  unions,  instead  of  wasting  their  funds  on 
devastating  and  misery-breeding  strikes,  would 
invest  them  in  the  purchase  of  mines,  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  pay  the  miners  the  highest 
wages  the  businesses  would  warrant  and  set  an 
example  to  private  ownership,  besides  earning 
dividends  on  their  capital.  They  do  not  lack 
abilitj^  among  them  to  conduct  the  business,  and 
no  doubt  the  huge  organisation  of  the  co-operative 
societies  would  be  placed  at  their  di.sposal  to  take 
care  of  the  output.  Of  course,  they  would  have 
to  pursue  the  sober,  straightforward,  and  honest 
paths  whereb}'  the  co-operative  movement  has 
reached  such  a  commanding  position  in  the  world 
to-day.  It  has  taken  the  co-operators  about 
seventy  years'  steady  work  to  reach  their  present 
position,  and  an}'  other  movement  must  expect 
to  work  patienth'  and  long  before  they  reach  the 
desired  goal." 

But  Mr.  Mathieson  did  not  let  co-operators  off 
simph'  with  praise.  Continuing  his  address  to  his 
copartners,  he  said  :  "  Since  profit-sharing  was 
introduced  (with  us)  in  1890,  your  bonuses  have 
reached  a  total  of  £182,025,  a  sum  practically 
equal  to  the  capital  now  in  the  business.  (Cheers.) 
Yet  profit-sharing  makes  very  feeble  progress  in 
industrj^  generally,  except  in  gas-making,  an 
entirely  monopolistic  branch.  ...  It  seems 
puzzling  that  the  co-operative  societies  do  not 
introduce  it,  especially  in  all  their  productive 
works.  They  pay,  as  we  do,  the  wages  current  in 
the  trade,  and  have  the  great  advantage  of  an 
assured  market  for  all  their  output.  ...  If 
the  co-operative  societies  set  an  example,  the  trade 
unions  might  follow  it,  and  attain  to  an  equitable 
system  of  industrial  remuneration  without  recourse 
to  the  barbarous  arbitrament  of  strikes. 
(Applause.)" 

I  have  some  more  important  facts  to  mention  in 
regard  to  this  East  End  development,  which  I  will 
give  in  m}-  next. 
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INTERVIEW  AT   DARLINGTON. 

For  sonic  time  past  the  \vagc-s  agrc;.nK'nt  based 
on  tuniovcT  which  was  entered  into  between  tlie 
X.U.C.O.  and  the  Xorthern  Scxtional  \\'ai;es 
Council  has  been  suspended.  Since  that  time 
adjustments  on  wages  have  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  existing  wages  without  regard  to  turnover. 
In  certain  jihices,  societies,  incUiding  DarHngton, 
have  severed  their  connection  with  the  Hours  and 
Wages  Council,  which  means  that  negotiations 
have  now  to  be  conducted  \\nth  indixiduai 
societies. 

A  proposal  by  the  Committee  of  Darlin,i;!()n 
SDcict>'  to  reduce  otftcials'  wages  by  lo  per  cent. 
was  the  subject  of  discussion  when  a  deputation, 
including  the  General  Secretary,  met  the  com- 
mittee on  October  12th.  The  General  Secretar\-, 
in  stating  the  case  for  the  officials,  argued 
strongly  against  the  proix>sed  reduction,  and  sub- 
mitted that  the  time  was  opportune  for  bot)i 
parties  again  resorting  to  an  agreement  based  on 
turnover.  After  the  interview  had  lasted  nearly 
two  hours,  during  which  time  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Union  representati\es  to  retire  several 
times,  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  intimated 
that  they  were  prepared  to  consider  an  agreement 
based  on  turnover.  The  Union  representatives 
thereafter  submitted  a  proposed  scale  for  con- 
sideration bv  the  committee. 


vSk\KR.\!.  meetings  have  been  held  between  re- 
])resentativcs  of  the  N.U.C.O.  and  the  Northern 
vSectional  Wage?  Council  to  consider  the  applica- 
tion for  a  10  per  cent,  reduction.  At  the  Jirst 
meeting  the  Union  representatives  offered  to 
accrept  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent.  The  Wages 
Council  intimated  that  they  could  not  agree  to 
this,  and  offered  a  compromise  on  the  basis  of  a 
7^  per  cent,  reduction,  which  was  in  turn  coim- 
tered  by  the  Union  representatives  proposing  to 
submit  the  whole  question  to  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Co-operators  and  Trade  Unionists. 


The  C(Noperative  Union  has  recently  received  from 
the  secretaries  of  several  societies  requests  for  infor- 
mation which  may  assist  them  in  filling  up  the  forms 
they  are  now  receiving  from  the  income  Tax  Authori- 
ties, who  are  making  inquiries  relative  to  the  annual 
value  of  properties  owned  by  the  societ<;es.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Union  advises  all  concerned  that  secre- 
taries should,  as  Ur  as  possible,  give  the  annual  value 
at  which  the  properties  could  be  let.  If  this  value  is 
unascertainable  the  amount  of  the  present  assessment 
at  which  the  properties  are  assessed  by  the  Income  Tax 
Assessors  should  be  given,  and  not  that  at  which  they 
are  assessed  for  local  rating  purposes.  Secretaries 
should,  of  course,  take  care  t<hat  the  value  named  by 
them  is  a  fair  value  and  not  aji  exaggerated  or  rver- 
stated  value. 
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A  GOOD   EXAMPLE, 


EDITORIAL  COMMUNICATIONS— //ems  of  information, 
correspondence,  and  articles  dealing  with  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  co-operative  officials  are  invited,  and  will  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  Editorial  Board.  Editorial 
communications  should  be  addressed  •'  Editorial  Depart- 
ment, Co-operative  Official,  Holyoake  House, 
Hanover  Street,  Manchester. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. — Full  information  relating  to  charges 
for  aduertising  space  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
Co-operative  Official,  Holyoake  House,  Hanover 
Street,  Manchester. 

POSTAL  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— The  Co-operative 
Official  will  he  published  during  the  first  iveek  in  each 
month,  and  will  he  forwarded  post  free  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  year  :  single 
copies,  ^d.  Address  ■'  The  Publisher,  Co-OPERATIVE 
Officiai,,  Holyoake  House,  Hanover  Street,  Man- 
chestir. 


During  recent  months  co-operative  managers 
and  secretaries  in  the  South  of  England  have  set 
a  good  example  to  their  colleagues  in  other  parts. 
The  managers  invited  several  business  men  and 
trade  experts  to  attend  their  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  discussing  ways  and  means  of  securing 
greater  efHciency  in  shop  and  store,  factory  and 
warehouse,  and  all  who  attended  these  discussions 
agree  tJiat  they  had  great  educational  value.  The 
secretaries,  in  their  turn,  acting  through  the 
Londoa  branch  of  the  Secretaries'  Association, 
arranged  a  special  school  at  Woolwich,  at  which 
first-class  lectures  were  given  on  three  subjects  of 
great  importance  to  all  co-operative  secretaries. 
All  these  meetings  were  well  attended,  and 
southern  officials  can  be  heartil}-  congratulated 
upon  their  enterprise  and  the  success  of  their 
efforts  to  gain  more  knowledge. 

Co-cperative  officials  in  other  parts  of  the 
countr>-  will  be  well  advised  if  they  follow  the 
excellent  example  set  by  their  southern  col- 
leagues. In  certain  districts,  where  meetings  of 
managers  are  arranged  at  frequent  intervals, 
excellent  lectures  are  given  from  time  to  time, 
particularly  in  the  ^Manchester  and  Glasgow 
areas,  where  co-operative  officials  are  fairly  well 
organised.  But  little  has  yet  been  done  to 
organise  similar  meetings  in  other  centres.  Even 
where  admirable  lectures  are  delivered,  the 
speakers  as  a  rule  are  men  who  have  had  little 
or  no  business  experience  outside  the  co-operative 
movement.  Because  of  this  they  seldom,  if  ever,  ■ 
have  anything  new  to  say,  and  therefore  fail  to 
throw  new  light  on  problems  still  unsolved  in  co- 
operative stores  and  offices.  They  do  their  best, 
and  often  read  admirable  papers,  but  it  is  absurd 
to  imagine  that  those  alread}*  engaged  in  co- 
operative service  are  alone  competent  to  instruct 
their  fellows. 
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Tlie  icai  value  and  significance  of  the  various 
meetings  held  recently  in  the  London  district  is 
that  those  who  arranged  them  ventured  to  go 
outside  the  co-operative  movement  in  search  of 
useful  knowledge  and  new  ideas.  Almost  all  the 
lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  b\'  trained 
economists  and  practical  men  who  have  no  direct 
connection  with  co-operative  business.  These 
meetings  were  therefore  a  most  excellent  innova- 
tion, :)r  rather  a  welcome  return  to  the  wise  policy 
adopted  by  an  earlier  generation  of  co-operators, 
who  knew  too  much  to  suppose  the>"  had  nothing 
to  leani  fn>m  business  ri\'als  and  trade 
competitors. 

There  is  to-day  a  real  danger  that  many  co- 
operative officials  will  become  didl,  stale,  and 
inefiicient  simply  because  opixirtunities  of  renew- 
ing their  minds  by  contact  with  men  engaged  in 
private  business  come  to  them  but  rarely.  In  the 
long  run  nothing  could  be  worse  for  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  than  for  its  responsible  managers 
and  secretaries  to  live  in  a  world  of  their  own, 
isolate  1  and  apart  from  other  business  men.  The 
whole  movement  is  already  suffering  from  a  kind 
of  mental  in-breeding.  Co-operative  thought  is 
weak  and  formless  because  it  is  too  seldom  in- 
vigorated by  new  ideas  and  close  contact  with 
original  minds.  Even  the  discussions  on  different 
aspects  of  efficiency  and  trade  now  proceeding  in 
the  movement  would  be  ver\'  different  and  far 
more  helpful  if  they  were  sometimes  opened  by 
private  traders  and  manufacturers,  or  by  teachers 
v.'ho  have  given  special  attention  to  the  subject 
of  business  organisation. 

To  say  this  is  not  in  any  sense  to  belittle  or 
undervalue  the  services  rendered  by  those  man- 
agers and  secretaries  who  occasionally  read  papers 
to  their  fellows.  It  is  merely  another  way  of 
saying  that  co-operative  officials,  like  other 
people,  can  learn  much  from  their  opponents.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  co-oix.*rative  officials  can 
learn  nothing  from  private  traders  and  manufac- 
turers. That  is  a  ver\'  foolish  statement. 
Although  co-operative  ways  of  organising  trade 
differ  somewhat  from  those  which  obtain  in  the 
realms  of  private  enterprise,  the  difference  is 
much  less  than  is  often  supp<7sed.  In  any  event, 
co-operative  societies  have  to  meet  outside  com- 
petition. Co-operative  managers  and  secretaries 
ought  therefore  to  know  exactly  how  private 
shopkeepers  and  multiple  shop  companies 
organise  their  business.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
co-operative  societies  have  much  to  learn  from 
multiple  shop  companic-s,  and  wise  co-operative 
officials  would  be  delighted  to  learn  all  that  the 
managers  of  these  companies  can  teach. 

It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  co-operative  move- 
ment when  any  of  its  respKjnsible  officials  think 
it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  studv  how  trade  is 


organised  in  the  outer  world.  Inefficiency  begins 
where  study  ends.  The  trader  who  is  not  always 
learnt ng  from  his  competitor  is  on  the  road  to 
the  bankruptcy  court.  What  is  necessary  to-day 
is  that  the  Alanagers'  and  Secretaries'  Associa- 
tions should  revert  to  their  original  purpose,  and 
make  jvrcater  efforts  to  educate  and  train  their 
members  to  fill  responsible  positions.  Of  late 
years,  doubtless  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
t)oth  associations  have  engaged  more  and  more 
largely  in  work  of  a  trade  union  character,  and 
have  in  consequence  somewhat  neglected  their 
own  p'-Qper  bvisiness.  Managers  and  secretaries 
have  been  more  deeply  interested  in  rates  of  pay 
than  in  questions  of  status.  They  have  thought 
more  aixjut  agreements  and  remuneration  than 
anything  else.  Really,  their  associations  ought 
to  be  i-elf-governing  organisations  of  professional 
men.  Their  aim  should  be,  first,  to  raise  the  status 
and  dignity  of  their  profession,  and,  second,  to 
educate  and  train  the  next  generation  of  co-opera- 
tive officials. 

Why  should  not  the  Managers'  and  Secretaries' 
Associations  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Cardiff, 
Newca.sJe,  Glasgow,  and  other  centres  follow  the 
good  example  set  by  their  fellows  who  live  in 
the  slow  and  sluggish  south  ?  There  is  no  real 
reason  why  ever\'  local  association  should  not 
organise  a  series  of  lectures,  or  a  mid-week  school, 
or  other  meetings  of  an  educational  character. 
In  every  large  town  it  is  possible  to  find  able  men 
who  Jiave  succeeded  in  business  Vv'ho  can  tell  co- 
operative managers  and  secretaries  things  they 
ought  \o  know,  but  do  not.  In  every  place  there 
are  departmental  stores  and  multiple  shops  to  be 
inspected,  works  to  be  visited,  and  factories  to 
be  exjilored.  Why,  then,  are  local  associations 
so  slow  to  take  advantage  of  local  opportunities  ? 
It  is  certain  that  managers  and  secretaries  will 
find  experienced  men  able  and  willing  to  teach 
as  soon  as  they  announce  that  they  are  eager  and 
willing  to  learn. 

The  more  Managers'  and  Secretaries'  Associa- 
tions engage  in  this  kind  of  work  locally  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  whole  co-operative  move- 
ment. Local  initiative  and  group  action  are  the 
life  of  every  form  of  associated  effort.  Directly 
the  local  associations  begin  to  develop  on  these 
lines  their  membership  will  increase,  and  their 
influence  in  the  movement  will  grow.  Managers 
and  secretaries  will  be  respected  as  they  respect 
themselves  more  highly  and  make  independent 
efforts  to  raise  their  status  as  professional  men. 
Nor  v.jll  these  efforts  conflict  wath  any  other 
attempt  made  to  spread  knowledge  and  increase 
efficiency  in  the  movement.  Every  etiort  which 
the  officials  make  in  this  direction  will  aid  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  all  others  engaged  in 
educational  work  within  co-operative  borders. 
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My   First   Parliamentary   Candidature. 


THE     FIGHT     IN     MOSS     SIDE. 


BY    THE     EDITOR. 


If  books  are  to  be  believed,  Charles  Kingsley 
started  preaching  when  he  was  four  years  old.  At 
that  age  of  wisdom  he  had  a  bad  habit  of  standing 
on  a  chair  and  exhorting  all  and  sundry  to  be  good. 
I  was  never  guilty  of  that  enormity  ;  but  "  the 
■cliild  is  father  of  the  man,"  and  I  confess  that  I 
have  been  a  pohtician  ever  since  I  could  crawl. 
•Ivong  before  I  could  speak  intelligently  I  made 
speeches  in  an  imaginary  House  of  Commons,  and 
spouted  nonsense  at  great  length  to  an  invisible 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  fact,  as  an 
infant  I  talked  exactly  as  full- 
grown  men  speak  in  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments. 

Never  once  did  I  cease  to 
lake  a  personal  interest  in  poli- 
tical controversy.  All  my 
family,  from  my  father  down- 
wards, were  politicians,  who 
•eagerly  discussed  public  affairs 
from  morning  till  night.  As  a 
lad  I  really  did  beheve  Glad- 
stone to  be  the  personification 
of  Virtue  and  Wisdom,  and, 
partly  as  a  consequence,  was 
firmly  convinced  that  everv' 
Tory  was  a  sworn  Enemy  of  the 
People,  and  "  Joe  Chamber- 
lain "  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Evil  One  who  caused  the  first 
woman  to  sin. 

Nor  was  I  content  to  be  a 
mere  spectator  of  great  events.  While  yet  young 
and  irresponsible  I  helped  the  good  cause  at  elec- 
tion times  by  tearing  down  every  Tory  bill  within 
reach.  Later  on  I  delivered  bills,  addressed 
envelopes,  canvassed,  and  so  qualified  as  a  fully- 
fledged  "  worker,"  being  then  exploited  (as  I  now 
perceive)  by  lazy  Agents  and  great  Personages  who 
were  willing  that  I  should  have  all  the  "  glory  "  I 
desired  on  condition  they  received  all  the  cash  ! 
The  greatest  day  in  history  was  that  day  in  1894 
when  my  father  was  elected  a  member  of  our  tiny 
Parish  Council,  and  as  such  actually  began  to 
govern  this  country.  If  ever  a  man  was  born  to 
be  a  politician,  I  was. 

I. 

When,   therefore,  the  Manchester  Co-operative 
Party  invited  me  to  become  prospective  candidate 


THE  CANDIDATE  FOR  MOSSISIDE 


for  the  Moss  Side  Division,  I,  after  hesitating  for 
some  time,  knew  I  dare  not  quarrel  with  my 
destiny.  A  candidate  I  became,  and  from  that 
time  on  began  to  woo  electors  as  ardently  as 
Romeo  wooed  Juliet,  or  rather,  like  Barkis,  made 
it  known  that  I  was  wilUng  to  be  the  Member  for 
Moss  Side  if  the  electors  were  willing  to  take  me 
for  better  or  for  worse. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  a  Parliamentary  Candidate. 
From  a  mere  nobody  a  candidate  is  straightway 
transformed  into  a  Somebody  of 
Importance.  His  name  is 
printed  in  big  letters  on  every 
bill ;  newspapers  which  have 
never  paid  any  attention  to  him 
previously  begin  to  call  him 
names  ;  and  every  beggar  in 
the  place  writes  affectionate 
letters  to  him  at  frequent 
intervals.  After  I  was  adopted 
as  prospective  candidate  I 
gained  a  new  sense  of  my  own 
importance  —  chiefly  because 
people  I  had  never  seen  started 
asking  me  for  money  !  As  a 
rule,  I  referred  such  applicants 
to  mv  wife,  who  is  a  vScottish 
lady.' 

Unfortunately  for  human 
happiness,  aU  good  times  come 
to  an  end.  One  cannot  live 
and  die  a  prospective  candi- 
date. When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Sir  George 
Younger  began  to  say  things  about  each  other  in 
public,  the  time  had  come  to  begin  electioneering 
in  dead  earnest.  On  November  3rd  I  ceased  to  be 
a  "  prospective "  candidate.  On  the  following 
night  the  real  fight  in  Moss  Side  began.  From  that 
date  until  the  day  after  the  declaration  of  the  poll  I 
knew  nothing  of  either  Space  or  Time. 

II. 

Immediately  I  was  adopted  as  the  Co-operative 
candidate  for  Moss  Side  my  awful  character  was 
revealed.  Things  I  did  not  know  about  mj-self 
were  at  first  whispered  in  the  dark,  and  afterwards 
shouted  in  broad  dayhght.  The  sage  did  well  to 
say  :  "  Man,  know  thyself  "  ;  he  would  have  done 
better  still  had  he  added  that  the  best  way  to 
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kntnv  oneself  is  to  become  a  Parliamentary 
candidate  ! 

Of  course,  it  was  at  once  insinuated  that  I  was 
a  "  Greedy  Socialist."  A  little  later  I  was  dubbed 
a  Communist.  Before  a  week  had  passed  I  was  a 
bold  Bolshe\'ik.  These  tales  amused  lue,  and  I 
was  hopeful  that  it  would  soon  be  announced  that 
I  was  a  Bankrupt,  a  Malioniniedan,  and  a  Free- 
mason. But  they  passed  the  hmit  of  human  endur- 
ance when  it  was  said  that  I  usually  spent  the 
Sabbath  in  beating  my  wife  !  Then  I  had  to 
produce  that  lady,  and  thus  demonstrate  that  it 
was  not  in  my  power  to  commit  that  particular 
crime — even  if  I  so  desired. 

Tales  of  tliis  type  were  not  told  by  mj-  oppo- 
nents, both  able  and  honourable  men,  but  by 
camp-followers  who  congregated  in  places  where 
respectable  citizens  are  seldom  found.  Probably 
they  did  me  no  harm,  although  there  really  appears 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  credulity  of  British  electors. 
No  stor\-  is  too  absurd  to  be  believed,  magnified, 
and  repeated  by  grown  men  and  women  while  a 
general  election  is  in  progress. 

III. 

Xo  candidate  was  ever  better  supported  b}'  his 
friends  than  I  was  by  mine.  The  way  in  which 
co-operators  rallied  to  the  standard  I  bore  was 
remarkable.  The  chairman  of  my  election  com- 
mittee was  Mr.  Edgar  Whiteley  (president  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Co-operative  Societ}^),  who 
knows  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  the  mysterious 
art  of  electioneering ;  my  agent  was  Mr.  T. 
Anderson,  once  of  York,  now  of  Manchester,  who 
worked  unceasingly  from  start  to  finish,  although 
he  was  so  ill  that  he  really  should  have  been  in 
bed  ;  and  the  election  committee  included  scores 
of  active  co-operators  prominent  in  the  co-operative 
life  of  Manchester. 

As  was  fitting,  at  my  first  public  meeting  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  General  Secretar>^  of 
the  X.U.C.O.  (Mr.  R.  Simpson),  who  made  a  proper 
fighting  speech — in  his  best  Glasgow  manner.  After 
that  time  life  became  a  whirl,  although  I  had  to 
do  nothing  but  obey  orders,  go  where  I  was  taken, 
and  speak  when  I  was  told.  As  is  written  else- 
where, the  battle  is  always  waged  amid  tumult, 
confusion,  and  great  noi.se.  But  for  Mr.  T.  Jones 
(secretar}'  of  the  North-Western  vSection),  m^' 
treasurer,  who  controlled  my  comings  and  goings, 
made  me  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  at  proper  intervals, 
and  saw  that  I  was  at  each  meeting  at  the  right 
time,  I  should  not  have  survived  the  first  seven 
days. 

All  my  colleagues  at  Holyoake  House  either 
gave  me  advice  in  the  Cabinet  or  assistance  in  the 
Field  ;  and  merely  to  give  a  complete  list  of  other 
supporters   would   be   to   compile   a   co-operative 


"  W'ho's  Who."  Three  members  of  the  Central 
Board,  Messrs.  W.  R.  Rae,  A.  H.  Jones,  and  J. 
Johnston  spoke  for  me,  as  did  two  C.W.S.  directors, 
:Mrs.  Cottrell  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Blair.  On  one  great 
night  three  ex-presidents  of  the  Women's  Guild, 
IMrs.  Blair,  Mrs.  Dewsbury,  and  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
gathered  on  the  same  platform  to  urge  women  to 
vote  for  me,  as  all  wise  women  did. 

Mr.  H.  J.  May  (secretary  of  the  International 
Alliance)  came  all  the  way  from  London,  and  made 
two  admirable  speeches  on  one  night.  Messrs.  J. 
J .  Worley  and  R.  Halstead,  past  and  present  secre- 
taries of  the  Productive  Federation,  gave  me 
valuable  help,  as  did  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening,  who  gave 
me  a  personal  testimonial.  Mr.  Flanagan  came,  as 
did  other  members  of  his  editorial  staff ;  Mrs. 
Bamford  Tonilinson  brought  the  young  ladies  who 
help  her  to  prepare  the  "  Woman's  Outlook  "  each 
month  ;  Mr.  Percy  Redfern  was  there  so  that  the 
"  Wheatsheaf  "  should  not  be  forgotten.  And  the 
fight  brought  together  teachers  and  students  from 
the  Co-operative  College,  guildsmen  and  guilds- 
women  from  all  parts  of  Manchester,  and  also 
committeemen,  officials,  employees,  and  members 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Society,  who,  like 
my  friends  in  the  local  Labour  Party,  were  deter- 
mined that  I  should  win. 

IV. 

But  I  did  not  win,  although  nearly  five  thousand 
electors  voted  for  the  Co-operative  candidate.  The 
gloomy  predictions  of  those  who  said  I  should  lose 
my  ;^i50  were  falsified,  as  were  the  rosy  prophecies 
of  others  who  swore  I  should  win  by  1,200  votes  ! 
The  truth  is,  we  hardly  hoped  to  win  ;  and  those 
who  knew  most  were  least  disappointed  when  the 
figures  were  announced  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  Only 
once,  so  far  as  is  known,  did  a  fortress  fall  simply 
because  trumpets  were  blown. 

I  did  not  win,  but  I  certainly  was  not  beaten. 
Men  who  stand  for  Progress  never  are  beaten. 
They  do  not  always  win  ;  victory  is  sometimes 
delayed  ;  triumph  is  po.stponed  for  a  time.  But 
whoever  stands  for  the  co-operative  cau.se  is  on  the 
winning  side.  Checks,  temporary  setbacks,  dis- 
appointments matter  little.  The  cause  ever  goes 
forward,  and  in  the  end  victory  is  sure. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  electors  of  Moss  Side 
did  not  make  me  M.P.,  I  am  quite  content  to  be  a 
co-operative  official.  Indeed,  quite  possibly  I  am 
in  better  company  at  Holyoake  House  than  I 
should  be  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  ! 


Parliament  is  no  place  for  the  ideali.st.  It  is  the  work- 
shop of  compromise,  the  temple  writer  which  rmcn  bow  to 
the  expedient,  and  Dexterity  gets  more  than  its  dno. 

— H.   W.  Massingham. 
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Seeing  It  Through. 


^ 


A    DISCUSSION    OF 
PRESENT-DAY   DIFFICULTIES. 


By  J.  McDOWALL  (Secretary,  Birmingham  Co'Operative  Society). 
A    Paper    read   at    the   Autumn   Co-operative   Convention,   held   at    Birmingf.am. 


A  Prelude. 


().  "  Yes,"  said  Rip  Van  Winkle  II.  (ivho  went  to  sleep 
in  1913  and  wakened  again  in  1922),  "  I've  heard 
about  the  War,  which  everybody  blames  Jor  everything, 
but  what's  the  matter  with  the  Co-operative  Societies  ? 
What  a  lot  of  worries  you  seem  to  have — small  trade, 
special  losses  to  meet,  high  overhead  expenses,  low 
dividends.     Any  more?" 

A.    "  Yes,  plenty,   but  these  are  the  chief." 

O.  "  How  did  it  come  about  ?  The  War  was  a  rich 
harvest  for  some  trades,  wasn't  it  .^  " 

A.  "  Yes,  but  the  C.S.'s  gave  the  advantage  to  the  consumer 
as  they  went  along  in  low  prices  and  dividends,  and 
the  slump,  when  it  came,  was  unexpectedly  severe.  During 
the  War  we  had  an  enormous  influx  of  new  members 
and  additional  trade.  To  some  extent  we  were  misled. 
We  thought  the  world  had  become  '  Co-operatised.' 

O.     "  Did  these  persons  then  not  remain  ?  " 

A.  "  The  non-co-operators  and  the  latest  comers  ivent 
immediately  conditions  began  to  change.  They  simply 
made  a  convenience  of  us.  We  no  longer  served  their 
purpose — no  '  control  prices,'  less  dividend — and  a 
second  source  of  supply  was  now  unnecessary." 

O.     "And  the  others  ?  " 

A.  "  Following  the  non-co-operators,  come  the  Grade  III. 
co-operators.  The  dividend  went  down  as  the  result 
of  the  general  slump,  and  a  portion  of  this  group  said 
it  was  no  longer  worth  while.  The  departure  of  these 
two  groups  made  it  worse  for  those  who  remained." 

Q.     "  And  whom  have  you  left  ?  " 

A.  "  There  is  still  the  group  consisting  of  the  Grade  I. 
co-operators — co-operators  by  conviction,  who  through 
good  report  and  evil  will  stick  to  us  for  all  time.  They 
are  the  backbone  of  all  our  Societies,  whose  permeating 
influence  on  the  general  body  of  members  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  of  the  Co-operative  Movement. 
Then  there  is  also  the  Grade  II.  group  of  co-operators, 
ivho,  all  things  being  equal,  give  trade,  but  who  go 
elsewhere  if  any  material  advantage  appears  to  result 
from  so  doing." 

O.     "  Has  the  slump  reached  bottom  ?  " 

A.  "  We  think  so.  We  are  no  longer  subject  to  further 
downward  tendencies.  The  general  outlook  seems 
brighter.  The  special  losses  are  behind  us  and  the 
running  expenses  are  not  likely  to  get  more  out  of 
proportion  than  they  are  at  present.  We  have  stood 
the  strain  as  well  as  most  people.  We  now  have  to 
build  up  again,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  our  ability 
to  see  it  through." 

O.     "  On  what  shall  you  rely  most  ?  " 
A.    "  Hard    work,    cheery    optimism,    '  stickability,'    faith 
in  our  movement,  faith  in  ourselves." 


The  foregoing  dialogue  will  serve  as  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  how  the  present  position  has 
been   arrived   at.     Having   disposed   of   the   past 


we  can  confine  ourseU'es  to  wliat  we  are  to  do  in 
the  present — always  the  all-important  time. 

We  can  take  encouragement  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  general  spirit  of  optimism  abroad.  Our 
recent  returns  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  further  falling  off  in  the  volume 
of  business  we  are  handling,  and,  indeed,  here 
and  there  small  increases  are  being  recorded. 
The  number  of  unemployed,  though  still  huge, 
is  less  than  it  was  ;  the  export  trade  is  better 
than  it  was  :  prices  have  become  more  stabilised, 
and  there  is  a  greater  incentive  to  conmiercial  and 
industrial  transactions. 

War-Time  Conditions  Reversed. 

The  difficulties  of  the  war  years,  the  chief  of 
which  were  staff  and  supplies,  have  been  com- 
pletely reversed — we  have  had  more  staff  than 
trade  warranted,  and  the  supplies  and  stocks  of 
goods  on  our  shelves  and  in  our  warehouses  have 
produced  one  of  our  greatest  problems. 

A  further  great  change  has  taken  place — instead 
of  having  customers  clamouring  for  our  goods,  we 
now  have  to  struggle  to  retain  our  existing  business. 

The  well-understood  economic  law  that  bad 
times  produce  the  most  intense  competition  has 
re-asserted  itself,  and,  while  we  are  perhaps  justified 
in  the  optimism  referred  to  above,  it  will  prevail 
only  if  the  quality  of  our  service  and  the  nature 
and  price  of  our  goods  are  right  and  allow  us  to 
build  up  again  on  a  sound  foundation. 

A  Forward  Move  Needed. 

What  do  we  need  most  ?  We  need  most  to 
guard  against  stagnation.  This  must  be  avoided 
at  all  costs.  As  in  other  walks  of  life,  we  cannot 
stand  still — we  must  go  either  forward  or  back- 
ward. If  we  can  get  forward,  the  advantages 
of  a  larger  volume  of  trade,  lessened  expenditure, 
and  more  satisfaction  all  round  will  produce  a 
momentum  which  will  get  us  going  strongly  again. 
We  must  never  cease,  however,  to  use  every  effort 
to  improve  our  business  and  our  methods. 

Having  decided  on  general  lines  as  to  what 
we  must  do,  where  shall  we  start  in  detail  ? 

Prices. 

At  one  time  I  should  have  said  we  must  start 

with  the  quality  of  our  goods,  but  at  the  moment, 

after  eighteen  months'   experience  of  the  slurnp, 

I  feel  disposed  to  say  that  we  must  start  with 
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prices  :  onr  prices  must  be  right.  Never  was  there 
a  time  in  recent  l]istor>'  when  tlie  customer  was 
so  extremeh"  critical  of  prices.  It  is  perhaps  onl>- 
natural.  The  housewife's  income  has  been 
reduced  not  only  because  rates  of  wages  have 
come  down,  but  also  because  the  husband  is  not 
full>-  emplo>ed,  or — it  may  be — is  wholly  unem- 
ployed, and  people  are  living  on  their  savings  of 
other  years.  The  household  budget  has  to  be 
most  carefully  plamied  if  there  is  not  to  be  a 
deficit  at  the  end  of  the  week  :  hence  the  careful 
scnitiny  of  all  prices  before  purchase.  For  this 
reason  I  consider  that  at  the  moment  price  comes 
before  equality. 

Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  all  traders  have 
seen  a  contraction  of  their  business.  Many  of 
them  are  under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
their  trade  is  going  elsewhere,  whereas  the  real 
fact  is  that  the  former  volume  of  trade  does  not 
exist.  They  "  cut  "  in  order  to  get  it  back — to 
get  their  expenses  on  to  a  more  normal  basis. 
So  commences  the  fierce  trade  competition  of 
bad  times. 

^Must  we  enter  into  it  ?     We  certainly  cannot 

afford  to  ignore  it,  and  we  must  see  that  all  our 

prices  are  justified  and  on  a  par  with  those  of  our 

competitors.     We    shall,    however,    be    foolish   if 

we  attempt  to  emulate  one  competitor  who  "  cuts  " 

one  article  and  also  a  second  who  "  cuts  "  another 

article.     If  we  do  this  we  shall  still  have  the  best 

prices  of  others  and  the  worst  of  our  own  brought 

to  our  notice  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  are 

over  the  market,  even  if  we  are  not  charged  with 

profiteering.     It  may  be  wise  to  adopt  a  leading 

line  for  ourselves.     The  only  real  comparison  is 

to    take    a    range    of    articles    of    representative 

competitors  and  to  judge  by  that.     We  can  ill 

afford,    with   our   overhead   expenses,    nor   ought 

we  to  desire,  to  lead  in  price-cutting  competition. 

But  we  must  see  that  we  are  in  the  market  and 

not   leave   it   to   our   customers  to  find    out   the 

contrary'.  ^ 

Quality. 

After  prices — at  any  rate  for  the  present— 
quahty. 

Having  to  get  down  to  a  price,  we  must  give 
the  ctistomer  as  good  value  as  is  humanly  possible 
at  that  figure.  Co-operative  customers  will, 
however,  still  shout  loudly  if  we  attempt  to  impose 
on  them  anything  of  an  inferior  character. 

A  co-operative  society  is  their  institution. 
They  have  their  special  means  of  bringing  their 
complaints  to  notice,  and  one  means  greatly 
favoured  is  the  society's  business  meetings,  where 
we  hear  of  groceries  and  coal  and  boots  and  meat 
which  are  inferior  or  too  high  in  price.  Well,  in 
this  respect  we  have  a  generation-old  reputation 
for  quaHt>-  amongst  those  who  know  us  best,  and 


this  is  one  of  the  things  on  which  the  co-operative 
movement  has  been  built  up.  vSo  far  as  co-opera- 
ti\-e  productions  are  concerned,  quality  still  holds 
good.  Indeed,  the  complaint  sometimes  takes 
the  other  form  that  the  co-operative  factories 
do  not  produce  a  second-grade  article  to  be  sold 
at  a  lower  price. 

We  may  occasionally  be  compelled  to  go  outside- 
the  movement  to  get  "  seconds  "  quality  to  sell 
cheaply.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget 
that,  just  as  our  success  depends  on  our  members' 
loyalty  to  us,  so  the  success  of  our  Wholesale 
vSociety  depends  on  our  loyalty  to  them,  and  their 
success  in  very  important  to  us.  Before  such 
outside  purchases  are  decided  upon,  the  position 
should  always  be  carefully  weighed  up.  Further,, 
we  should  consider  whether,  when  we  are  fully 
justified  in  going  away,  we  ought  not  to  report  the 
facts,  not  necessarily  complainingly,  in  order  that 
our  co-operative  institutions  may  know  the  trend 
of  present-day  demand,  which  it  ought  to  be  their 
business  to  meet.  lyCt  us  then  give  as  good  a 
quality  as  we  can  for  the  money  the  customers 
have  to  spend. 

Service  and  Salesmanship. 

Having  our  prices  and  quality  right,  we  must 
see  that  the  link  between  our  societies  and  our 
members,  viz.,  our  staff,  efficiently  performs  its 
part.  The  employees  have  a  duty  both  to  the 
employer  and  to  the  customer.  The  employer 
gives  them,  in  the  co-operative  movement,  good 
wages  and  conditions  of  service,  and  is  entitled  to- 
demand  of  them  efficiency,  with  a  faithful  safe- 
guarding of  the  society's  interests  and  courteous, 
and  attentive  service  to  customers.  I  am  not 
sure  that  salesmanship  is  always  what  it  ought  to 
be  in  co-operative  circles.  There  is  the  employee 
(now,  fortunately,  rare)  who  looks  upon  his  duty 
as  being  solely  that  of  supplying  the  customer  with 
that  for  which  she  asks.  Again,  there  is  the 
employee  who,  perhaps  from  lack  of  training  in 
salesmanship,  is  unable  to  do  much  more  than 
supply  the  customer's  requests.  If  we  have  such 
employees  in  our  sendee  they  should  be  eliminated 
by  training  or  other  means.  We  want  the  utmost 
keenness  on  the  part  of  employees  at  the  present 
time — keenness  to  increase  the  business  ;  keenness 
to  assist  the  customer  ;  keenness  even  to  influence 
a  customer  in  the  direction  he  should  go  ;  ability 
to  talk  up  (without  overstating)  the  goods  they 
have  to  sell ;  ability  to  discuss  the  technical  merits 
of  their  goods  ;  and,  if  possible,  ability  to  talk 
"  co-operation  "  as  well. 

I  confess  that  I  am  sometimes  doubtful  whether 
we  attain  as  high  a  standard  in  these  respects  as 
the  best  of  our  competitors,  and  I  am  occasionally 
disposed  to  ask  myself  whether  the  form  of  employ- 
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nient,  and  especially  the  method  of  payment  for 
sen'ices,  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

It  may  only  be  a  coincidence,  but  it  seems  alwa^'s 
to  be  brought  home  forcibly  to  one's  mind  tlrat, 
where  commission  applies,  there  is  the  greatest 
keenness  in  respect  of  service. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  conmiission  system.  That 
would  require  a  paper  to  itself.  I  know  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  such  a  system  :  how  it  has  been 
exploited  by  emplo\-ers  ;  how  it  is  unfair  between 
one  employee  and  another  ;  how  the  commission- 
bearing  article  is  pushed  to  the  detriment  of  the 
ncn-commission-bearing  article  ;  the  difficulty  of 
paying  commission  on  the  top  of  already  high  day 
or  weekly  rates  ;  but  I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
the  system  has  an  important  bearing  on  some 
aspects  of  service  efficiency. 

Advertising  and  Publicity. 

Now  I  come  to  another  important  question — 
advertising.  The  best  salesmanship  in  the  world 
will  not  sell  goods  if  your  members  are  unaware 
that  you  have  such  goods  and  do  not  come  into 
3-our  shops  to  see  for  themselves.  Advertising  is 
one  of  those  things  which  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  principle  writes  down  as  vv^asteful 
expenditure.  In  j^rinciple  it  is  ;  in  practice  it 
may  or  may  not  be. 

Desirability  of  Advertising. — There  are  two  main 
ways  of  bringing  our  goods  to  the  notice  of  pro- 
spective customers :  (i)  by  means  of  window 
displays  and  (2)  by  use  of  printed  matter.  Only 
those  who  pass  your  windows  and  stop  to  look 
are  reached  by  the  former  method.  The  latter 
method  embraces  a  larger  clientele.  Circulars 
generally  reach  those  already  known  to  you, 
posters  a  little  wider  circle  (if  read^,  while  news- 
paper advertising  embraces  the  greatest  number 
of  people.  Once  establish  the  fact  that  advertising 
in  any  of  these  forms  tends  to  increase  the  sale  of 
your  goods,  and  it  will  not  take  much  pro\'ing 
that  it  is  a  commercial  proposition,  especially  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Reward  of  the  Advertiser. — As  to  staffs,  rents, 
rates,  and  taxes,  our  shops  are  capable  of  dealing 
with  a  very  much  greater  volume  of  trade,  and  if 
we  can,  by  means  of  greater  publicity,  obtain  that 
increased  trade,  we  shall  have  as  our  commercial 
reward  the  whole  of  the  gross  profit  less  the  expense 
of  advertising.  In  other  words,  if  £100  worth  of 
new  business  produces  £15  or  £20  gross  profit,  an 
expenditure  of  £5,  or  even  ;£io,  may  be  justified. 
Not  that  we  could  afford  to  spend  regularly  so  high 
a  percentage  of  our  additional  returns,  but  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  cumulatively  beneficial  effect  from 
advertising  expenditure  if  the  business  is  con- 
ducted on  sound  and  efficient  lines.    Kach  society 


must  decide  the  (juestion  of  advertising  for  itself, 
having  regard  to  its  local  circumstances  and 
possibilities,  but  do  not  let  us  approach^  the 
(juestion  wholly  from  the  old  conservative  stand- 
point of  wasteful  ex])enditure,  but  rather  fromlthe 
more  modern  standpoint  of  a  commercial  return 
on  money  invested. 

Make  Advertising  Effective. — If  we  decide  to 
advertise,  we  must  do  so  as  effectively  as  possible. 
Often  co-operative  advertising  is  not  convincing 
enough.  We  nnist  be  able  to  "write  up  "  the  virtues 
of  the  goods  we  offer.  We  nnist  cpiote  ])rices, 
otherwise  we  shall  nullify  the  value  of  our  adver- 
tisements— a  glowing  advertisement  of  something 
which  varies  widely  in  price  without  the  price  being 
stated  does  not  "  fetch  "  the  customer.  To  name 
a  price  within  the  customer's  means  for  something 
attractive  is  to  excite  his  interest  and  start  him 
on  the  first  stage  towards  making  a  purchase. 

OtJier  Forms  of  Advertising. — It  is  important 
that  we  should  not  neglect  any  of  our  free  oj^por- 
tunities  of  advertising  our  goods.  vSome  forms  of 
advertising  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  are  costly, 
especially  newspapers  and  circulars  to  be  dis- 
tributed, but  other  forms  cost  very  little.  Our 
windows  are  there  whether  we  use  them  to  advan- 
tage or  not.  Price  tickets  and  display  cards  may 
double  the  effectiveness  of  window  displays. 
Tastefully-written  window  notices  may  be  used  to 
call  attention  to  other  lines  which  you  find  it 
impossible,  for  lack  of  space,  to  display.  Posters 
on  your  own  posting  stations  inside  or  outside  the 
society's  branches,  or  on  the  society's  vehicles, 
cost  relatively  little.  The  commercial  hoardings 
I  do  not  much  favour,  except  for  pictorial  poster 
display's,  and  in  the  present  stage  most  of  us  have 
not  reached  these  dizzy  advertising  heights  ! 

Expert  Assistance  and  Co-operation  of  Societies. — 
Modern  advertising  is  a  business  in  itself.  The  big 
firms  have  their  special  advertising  departments 
and  their  own  highly-paid  staft"  of  experts.  We 
cannot  afford  that,  but  it  has  often  occurred  to  me 
that  a  number  of  societies  could  afford  to  employ 
a  specialist  amongst  them,  either  by  fee  or  salary. 
Not  only  that,  but  if  the  societies  were  advertising 
the  same  departments  and  probably  the  same 
classes  of  goods  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  same  ideas,  the  same  designs,  the  same 
blocks,  and  almost  the  same  letteqoress  could  not 
be  emplo3'ed  by  all,  at  a  very  great  cheapening  of 
their  cost.  The  one  indispensable  condition  of  such 
a  scheme  would  be  that  an  expert  must  be  able  to 
do  the  work  infiniteh'  better  than  the  societies 
could  do  it  for  themselves,  otherwise  the  experi- 
ment would  come  to  a  very  early  end.  Such  work 
need  not  be  limited  to  newspaper  advertisements 
and  circulars,  but  might  extend  to  selling  methods 
generally,    including    special    window    and    inside 
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displays  (i.e..  the  idea  and  nature  of  these  and  not 
their  actual  execution)  ;  seasonal  shows  or  displays 
of  fashions  ;  demonstrations  of  processes  ;  com- 
petitions and  kindred  matters. 

The  accessories  required  for  such  work  could  in 
some  cases  be  used  in  turn  by  societies  at  a 
yreatly  reduced  cost. 

This  is  a  scheme  which  perhaps  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  laru:er  societies,  but  on  a  more 
modest  basis  it  is  capable  of  application  to  the 
smaller  societies  as  well. 

Tiadc  Ccimpiiigus. — Numerous  methods  exist  of 
calling  attention  to  ourselves  or  to  special  lines 
which  we  may  be  pushing  for  the  moment.  We 
arrange  various  functions.  We  come  into  the 
streets  with  our  vehicles,  and  almost  everything 
the  society  does  outside  its  ordinary  routine  can 
be  made  to  ser\-e  the  purpose  of  advertising.  No 
such  opportunity  should  be  lost. 

Propaganda. — We  must  not  forget  the  propa- 
ganda meeting,  which  is  an  advertising  and 
business-pushing  device,  and  is  exclusive  to  the 
co-op>erative  fnovement.  It  undoubtedly  does 
good,  and  esj)ecially  so  when  members  are  given 
an  opportunity  of  airing  their  views  and  telling 
the  management  what  really  is  the  matter  with 
the  society.  When  such  meetings  are  held  without 
nmsical  or  entertaining  accompaniment  they  are 
apt  to  be  ven.-  small,  and  to  include  those  who  are 
already  thorough-going  co-operators.  The  half- 
hearted and  the  non-member  may  be  relied  upon 
to  be  absent  ! 

Facilities  for  Advance  or  Deferred 
Payments. 

Rather  timidly  I  venture  on  the  subject  of  credit, 
being  aware  of  the  popular  co-operative  theories 
with  regard  to  it.  Mostly  we  have  set  our  faces 
against  credit,  and  rightly  so.  As  a  means  of 
making  business  wake  up,  the  last  .stage  is  gene- 
rally worse  than  the  first.  A  number  of  societies 
have  had  this  experience.  Giving  credit  to  the 
utmost  extent,  they  have  in  the  end  been  com- 
pelled to  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  they  could  not 
go.  Then  their  trade  has  gone  elsewhere,  leaving 
them  a  ver\'  heavy  load  of  debts  outstanding. 
But,  normally,  credit  does  go  hand  in  hand  with 
loyalty,  not  altogether  because  the  customer  feels 
his  obligation  to  the  society,  but  because,  when 
the  ready  money  is  in  hand,  it  is  required  to 
liquidate  debts,  and  until  the  next  ready  money 
arrives  the  natural  place  to  shop  is  where  the  credit 
account  is  available. 

Co-operators  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  very 
largely  cash  traders,  and  while  not  departing  from 
the  principle  in  general,  it  seems  possible,  in  a 
modified  way  and  under  control,  to  do  something 
to  help  forward  those  departments  which  need  help 


most,  i.e.,  drapery,  boots,  tailoring,  furnishing, 
and  other  departments  where  payments  are  heavy 
and  cannot  be  made  out  of  one  week's  income. 
For  the  purpose  of  verification  we  have  generally 
a  record  of  the  person's  trade  and  capital 
for  years  past ;  we  have  share  capital  in  most 
cases  to  fall  back  upon  ;  we  can  help  members 
to  provide  for  their  payments,  partly  perhaps  in 
advance  and  partly  in  arrear,  by  means  of  clubs, 
which  will  allow  them  to  have  goods  to  a  certain 
value  on  payment  of  a  certain  percentage.  This 
sj-stem  is  being  tried  by  one  or  two  societies,  and 
I  think  has  possibilities  towards  assisting  those 
departments  most  heavily  hit. 

Then  there  are  the  seasonal  clubs  for  Christmas 
or  the  spring  or  autumn  clothing  seasons.  There 
are  savings  stamps  which  appeal  both  to  those 
who  wish  to  save  and  those  who  wish  to  provide 
for  payments  to  come.  All  or  any  of  these  schemes 
have  the  same  tendency — they  make  payments 
easy  to  the  customer  and  ensure  trade  at  a  very 
small  risk  and  cost. 

Effects  of  Better  Dividends. 

Our  dividends  are  at  present  small.  The  induce- 
ment to  trade  with  us  is  not  so  great  as  it  was. 
The  reduction  in  the  price  which  the  dividend 
effected  is  not  the  strong  pull  it  once  was.  The 
accumulated  effect  of  the  quarter's  purchases  with- 
drawn in  dividend  or  added  to  share  capital  does 
not  provide  the  same  spur  to  co-operative  loyalty 
that  it  did.  This  is  really  a  reason  for  optimism 
on  our  part.  We  are  holding  our  own  in  spite 
of  this  ver}^  adverse  condition,  and  if  we  can  only 
get  sales  on  the  up  grade  again  we  shall  with 
each  improvement  derive  advantages  which  a 
higher  dividend  gives,  and  which  may  (shall  we 
say  will  ?)  carry  us  forward  again  to  that  enviable 
position  we  reached  about  1920. 

Straining  after  Dividend. — There  is  a  marked 
tendency  in  many  societies  to  strain  after  that 
higher  dividend.  Committees  and  officials  are 
fearful  of  the  consequences  of  greatly  reduced 
dividends,  and  are  drawing  on  ordinary  reserves 
and  on  so-called  "  depreciation  reserves  "  much  too 
readily  when  we  consider  the  present  outlook. 
The  tendency  is  a  bad  one,  and  the  sooner  the 
societies  come  down  to  what  they  can  actually  pay, 
and  hope  to  maintain,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

General  Watchfulness. 

My  main  points  so  far  have  all  been  in  connection 
with  our  selling  services  and  matters  incidental 
thereto,  because  that  is  where  I  think  the  key  to 
the  present  situation  is  to  be  found. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  very  important 
matters  of  internal  administration  requiring — 
probably  demanding — our  very  best  attention. 

Economy. — Economy  is  one  of  them.     Without 
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impairing  our  selling  service,  our  expenses  must  be 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  our  very  greatly 
reduced  earning  power,  and  things  which  we 
thought  necessary  in  better  times  may  have  to  be 
sacrificed  now.  Some  loss  of  efficiency  will  be 
inevitable,  but  in  my  experience  lOO  per  cent, 
efficiency,  whilst  most  desirable  in  theor}-,  is  un- 
attainable in  practice. 

Amount  of  Stocks. — This  question  has  been  an 
acute  one  during  the  last  eighteen  months  or  so. 
We  know  how  those  stocks  were  accunmlated.  We 
are  up  against  the  great  difficulty  of  the  public's 
inability  to  buy  the  high-priced  goods  formerly  in 
demand,  and  we  have  some  of  them  stiU  on  our 
shelves.  In  other  words,  certain  goods  are  hang- 
ing, and  while  we  are  gradually  replacing  our 
stocks  by  purchases  and  sales,  let  us  make  inquir}' 
occasionally  to  see  that  we  are  replacing  all  the 
stock,  and  not  only  the  cheaper  elements  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  w^ant  to  strike  again  the  same 
note  on  which  I  began.  We  live  in  troubled  times, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  is  before  us. 
We  may  not  yet  talk  of  the  halcyon  days  ahead  ; 
we  are  not  yet  as  a  nation  out  of  the  wood,  and 
national  circumstances  will  continue  to  be  reflected 
in  local  co-operative  aft'airs.  Still,  there  is  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  that  we  have  passed 
the  worst  phase.  Our  future,  let  us  remember, 
is  always  ver\  largeh*  in  our  own  hands.  Circum- 
stances are  often  what  we  make  them.  We  m.ust 
go  steadily  on,  keeping  a  stout  heart  and  a  cheerful 
front  (inestimable  advantages  during  trying 
periods  such  as  these),  and  then,  by  persistent 
application  all  the  time — never  being  content  to 
rest  on  our  oars,  ever  being  anxious  to  improve  our 
service  and  reap  the  reward  of  increased  returns — 
we  shall  not  only  "  see  it  through  "  satisfactorily, 
but  in  the  process  shall  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  our  trials  and  experiences. 


THE    COST    OF    SMOKE. 


The  Committee  of  the  Weston-super-Mare 
Co-operative  vSociety  gave  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  chief  official  by 
approximately  17  per  cent.  It  being  felt  that  a 
reduction  of  this  nature  was  not  warranted  by 
existing  circumstances,  the  matter  was  reported 
to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Union.  He 
immediately  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Com- 
mittee, and  as  a  result  a  meeting  was  held 
between  parties  on  October  4th.  After  two 
hours'  discussion  an  agreement  was  reached 
whereby  a  reduction  of  less  than  7  per  cent,  was 
conceded  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
new  rate  would  come  into  operation  after  one 
month  and  would  continue  in  operation  for  tw  elve 
months  thereafter.  The  chief  point  of  interest  in 
this  settlement  is  the  fact  that  the  official  in  ques- 
tion has  his  wages  stabilised  for  a  definite  period. 

c 


Few  amongst  the  historians  of  the  linghsh 
Industrial  Revolution  seem  to  have  considered  its 
effects  in  terms  of  smoke  ;  yet  smoke  is  by  no 
means  the  least  of  its  evil  social  effects.  Recently- 
pubhshed  information  shows  that  Rochdale  .still 
holds  its  place  of  unenviable  pre-eminence  in 
respect  of  smoke  nuisance,  whilst  an  overhanging 
cloud  of  soot  and  dirt  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  Lancashire's  industrial  areas.  What  this  means 
it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate.  The  authors  of  this 
little  book,*  who  arc  rendering  a  notable  public 
service  by  again  calling  attention  to  the  subject, 
estimate  that  the  extra  cost  of  clean  collars  alone 
in  Manchester,  owing  to  its  smoke,  reaches  £50,000 
per  annum.  But,  as  they  point  out,  this  is  only 
a  minor  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  more  serious 
losses — shortness  of  life,  physical  suffering,  and 
ill-health — caused  by  smoke  and  its  corollar\',  fog, 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  £  s.  d. 

The  authors  concern  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  problem  of  domestic  smoke,  which 
they  assert  constitutes  75  per  cent,  of  the  modern 
smoke  nuisance.  Factors-  smoke  they  dismiss  as 
almost  disposed  of.  Possibly  the  authors  over- 
estimate the  altruism  of  manufacturers  in  general 
(who  do  not  usually  welcome  the  prospect  of 
capital  expenditure  with  little  compensating 
revenue),  and  consequently  under-estimate  the 
need  for  legislation. 

As  to  domestic  smoke,  they  make  the  significant 
statement,  "  It  is  to  nobody's  interest  to  undertake 
research  into  smoke  abatement  and  domestic  luel 
economy  except  the  public's."  An  interesting 
commentary — from  a  manufacturer  like  Mr.  E.  D. 
Simon — on  the  competitive  system  of  industry'  and 
its  effects. 

The  authors  discuss  in  detail  the  various  systems 
of  domestic  heating,  cooking,  and  hot  water 
supply — bringing  out  incidentally  the  urgent  need 
for  a  nationally-organised  supply  of  cheap  elec- 
tricity— and  vigorously  condemn  the  open  grate 
as  smoky  and  inefficient. 

The  book  is  well  and  clearly  written,  although 
at  times  the  authors,  in  attempting  to  interest 
both  technicians  and  the  general  public,  make 
assumptions  difficult  for  the  latter  to  follow.  The 
diagrams  might,  in  a  future  edition,  be  enlarged, 
and  descriptive  matter  expanded  with  advantage, 
whilst  such  curious  terms  as  an  "  all-gas  house  " 
could  be  expunged  from  the  text.  The  book  is 
well  printed  and  plainly  bound,  and  can  be  com- 
mended to  all  co-operative  managers,  especially 
those  concerned  with  furnishing.  H.  J.  T. 

••'The  Smo  crless  City,"  by  E.  D.  i-imon  and  Marion  Fitzgerald, 
Published  by  Mesar.-*.  Lou^inaus,  Gieen  &  Co.      Is.  6d.  njt. 
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Efficiency   in   Retail  Business. 

A    LECTURE    TO    LONDON    MANAGERS. 


Ix  pursuance  of  their  policy  of  seeking  informa- 
tion outside  the  movement,  the  London  district 
of  the  National  Co-operative  ^Managers'  Associa- 
tion spent  a  profitable  afternoon  at  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
Ltd.,  at  Tottenham  Court-road.  Mr.  W.  Moore, 
who  presided,  welcomed  the  visitors,  and  intro- 
duced ^Ir.  C.  E.  Whyatt  (lecturer  to  the  Company), 
who  gave  an  address  on  efficiency  in  the  retail 
business. 

Mr.  Whyatt,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  seeking  to  teach  the 
managers  their  business.  All  he  desired  was  to 
hand  on  to  them  some  details  as  to  business 
efficiency  which  the  Company  had  been  able  to 
gather.  The  Company  for  forty  years  had  been 
in  close  contact  with  retail  traders,  and  during 
that  time  had  been  able  to  study  some  of  the 
retailers'  problems.  The  proposition  had  been 
studied  from  the  retailers'  point  of  view  ;  and  the 
facts  had  been  boiled  d^wn  so  as  to  be  presented 
in  a  convenient  form  to  those  who  would  be  likely 
to  benefit  from  the  information.  All  appreciated 
the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  altera- 
tion in  the  usual  method  of  doing  business.  In  the 
co-operative  movement  they  were  in  a  better 
position  than  the  ordinary  retailer,  as  they  were 
able  to  offer  the  customers  an  extra  inducement 
to  buy  the  goods,  and  the  system  adopted  helped 
them  to  keep  their  people  together.  One  of  the 
problems  to-day  was  that  shops  were  open  nine 
to  ten  hours  a  day  ;  and  lighting,  heating,  and 
overhead  charges  had  to  be  met  whilst  the  actual 
business  could  be  done  in  two  or  three  hours.  B}^ 
a  process  of  elimination  things  would  boil  down 
until  there  were  sufficient  shops  to  keep  busy  all 
the  time.  In  business  efficiency  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  out  waste  in  time  and  material.  In  in- 
creasing efficiency  in  business  it  was  necessary 
to  get  more  people,  and  to  realise  what  would 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  get  the  goods  they  had 
to  sell.  They  had  to  create  a  greater  demand, 
and  by  satisfying  this  increased  demand  they 
could  reduce  the  cost  of  supplying  goods  to  the 
pubUc.  In  creating  a  greater  demand  they  could 
sell  these  goods  at  a  less  cost  to  themselves.  To 
secure  an  increased  demand  advertising  was 
necessan.-,  and  they  should  also  study  the  locality 
and  see  that  the  premises  were  easily  accessible. 
It  was  also  essential  to  see  that  the  right  goods 
were  displayed.  The  nature  of  the  advertising 
and  window  dressing  depended  on  the  character 


of  the  district.  In  the  most  effective  window 
dressing  they  appealed  to  the  buying  motive. 
Mr.  Whyatt  empha.sised  the  importance  of  effi- 
cienc}^  in  the  assistants.  What  were  wanted,  he 
said,  were  assistants  capable  of  creating  an  actual 
desire  to  possess  the  goods  they  had  to  sell.  Sales- 
manship did  not  consist  of  selling  something  which 
a  customer  did  not  want ;  successful  salesmanship 
created  the  desire  of  the  customer  to  possess 
something  which  the  shopkeeper  had  to  sell. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  a  study  of  the  psychology 
of  the  people  buying  the  goods,  and  to  keep  in 
mind  the  motive  why  the  customer  buys  the  goods. 
The  great  aim  was  to  make  the  customers  come 
back  for  other  things,  and  to  induce  them  to 
spend  all  their  time  in  the  shop.  The  value  of  a 
smile  on  the  face  of  an  assistant  was  overlooked  ; 
without  undue  familiarity  a  kind,  cheerful  greeting 
would  help  people  to  spend  very  much  more  money. 
Two  American  films  were  shown  depicting  the 
best  methods  of  window  display,  effective  adver- 
tising, and  efficient  salesmanship.  The  following 
ten  commandments  of  salesmanship,  written  by 
Dr.  Frank  Crane,  a  well-known  American  writer, 
were  placed  on  the  screen  : — 

1.  Be  agreeable.  Be  agreeable  in  voice  and  in 
all  details  of  dress. 

2.  Know  the  things  you  are  selling  me.  Tell 
me  what  I  want  to  know  about  them  in  Enghsh. 

3.  Don't  argue  with  me.  When  you  disagree 
with  me  and  tell  me  about  it  you  probably  will 
succeed  in  antagonising  me. 

4.  Make  it  plain,  whatever  it  is.  Don't  talk 
at  random. 

5.  Tell  the  truth.  If  you  lie  don't  expect  me 
to  come  back. 

6.  Be  dependable.  If  you  promise  me  some- 
thing, keep  your  promise. 

7.  Remember  my  name  and  face.  Nothing 
pleases  a  man  more  than  subtle  flattery. 

8.  Beware  of  egotism.  Don't  tell  me  about 
yourself  when  you  are  trying  to  sell  me  some- 
thing.    Get  me  to  talk  about  myself  if  you  can. 

9.  Think  success.  Radiate  confidence ;  it's 
contagious. 

10.  Be  human.  SeUing  goods  successfully  is  a 
psychological  proposition. 

The  visitors  were  entertained  to  tea  by  the 
Company,  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
Messrs.  Moore  and  Whyatt,  and  the  Company, 
were  cordially  thanked  on  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Church  (vSouth  Suburban  Society). 
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Some   Co^operative   Reminiscences. 

By    ROBERT    HALSTEAD    {Lafe  Secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation). 
III. — Thomas  Blandford  and  Other  Leaders. 


From  the  time  of  my  entering  the  service  of 
the  Hebden  Bridge  laistian  Societ}'  I  became  a 
•contributor  to  the  "  Economic  Review,"  and 
some  other  papers,  including  the  "  Co-operative 
News  "  and  "  Copartnership,"  and  by  this  means 
became  known  amongst  industrial  and  social 
reformers.  I  was  asked,  about  1895,  to  attend 
an  Industrial  Conference  in  London,  which  was 
organised  by  a  Mr.  Bush,  a  Coventry  employer, 
who  was  an  enthusiast  for  industrial  reform,  and 
who  •  asked  me  to  write  a  short 
contribution  for  a  prospectus  of 
the  conference.  With  this  he  was 
so  impressed  that  he  wished  me 
to  write  a  fuller  article  for  one 
of  the  reviews — -the  "Contem- 
porary," if  I  remember  rightly — 
if  he  could  secure  me  an  entr}-. 
Nothing  came  of  this,  however, 
but  I  attended  the  conference, 
which  was  a  large  and  representa- 
tive one. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  rather 
stormy  gathering,  made  so  by 
the  Labour  Socialists  such  as 
Ben  Tillett,  Will  Thorne,  and 
Steadman,  and  some  other 
"extreme"  men.  The  conference 
was  to  me  an  extremely  valuable 
one,  as  I  got  to  know  not  only 
the  extreme  Labour  men  in  the 
flesh,  but  a  number  of  pro- 
gressive employers,  as  well[as~the  more 
moderate  Labour  men,  including  such  men  as 
Thomas  Burt,  John  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Fenwick, 
leaders  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland 
miners.  Clem  Edwards,  too,  was  amongst  the 
men  I  was  introduced  to,  and  my  friend,  Mr. 
George  Thomson,  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Cook, 
at  that  time,  I  believe,  editor  of  the  "  West- 
minster Gazette."  I  found  him  interested  in 
Mr.  Thomson's  form  of  copartnership. 

Some  of  the  Labour  men  I  found  to  be  people 
of  considerable  culture,  especially  the  northern 
Labour  men,  with  a  bent  in  their  mentality  for 
practical  social  issues ;  but  the  Midland  and 
Southern  men  seemed  to  me  to  have  more  aggres- 
sive abiUty  in  handling  concrete  issues,  than 
mental  breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  of  what 
they   had   to   handle   in   their   professional   work. 


Mr.  ROBERT  HALSTEAD. 


The  leading  men  in  the  co-operative  mo\-ement 
had  imi)ressed  me  by  their  constructive  outlook 
and  ability.  The  trade  union  officials  and  Labour 
leaders  seemed  greater  in  destructive  criticism 
than  in  reconstructive  power.  This  was  probabl>- 
due  partly  to  difference  of  temperament,  and 
was  largely  adaptation  of  ability  and  character 
to  the  kind  of  work  each  class  of  democratic  leader 
had  to  do. 

This  conference  was  also  important  in  direct 
personal  results  which  gave  shape 
and  direction  to  my  after  life. 
It  was  here  I  first  met  ni}'  friend. 
Henry  Vivian,  through  whom, 
immediately  afterwards,  I  was 
introduced  to  Thomas  Blandford 
and  Aneurin  \\'illiams,  all  three 
at  that  time  being  active  stalwarts 
of  Labour  Copartnership.  Mr. 
Vivian  was  then  the  secretary  of 
the  Labour  Association,  the  name 
of  which  body  was  afterwards 
altered  to  Labour  Copartnership 
Association,  to  more  preciseh'  de- 
fine its  objects  and  functions.  Mr. 
Blandford  was  the  secretary  of  the 
Co-operative  Productive  Federa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Aneurin  Williams 
was  a  young  Cambridge  L-niver- 
sity  man  interested  in  social  reform 
and  a  barrister-at-law,  who  acted, 
I  think,  at  that  time  as  legal 
adviser  of  the  Labour  Association.  With  these 
three  diverse  types  of  character  in  their  office  at 
Southampton-row,  I  was  immediately  conscious 
of  being  in  a  centre  of  intense  social  earnestness 
and  effort  and  strong  and  well-defined  beliefs  about 
social  betterment.  All  three  of  them  gave  me 
a  hearty  welcome  in  their  midst,  and  wished  me 
to  join  them  in  their  work,  which  I  was  glad  to  do.; 
and  my  active,  definite  work  in  the  co-operative 
movement  began  from  that  date. 

Mr.  Vivian  impressed  me  by  his  untiring  energy 
which  carried  him  through  an  immense  amount 
of  work,  often  crushed  into  short  periods  of  time 
by  his  driving  power  and  skill  in  organising  work. 
His  zeal  for  the  causes  he  had  at  heart,  his  strong 
personal  magnetism,  which  gathered  around  him 
groups  of  workers,  and  his  intense  sense  of  social 
and   moral    rectitude  frequently  reminded   me  of 
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John  Stuart  Mill,  whom  he  greatly  admired.  I 
think  I  learned  more  from  him  than  from  anyone 
else  of  effective  methods  of  organisation  and  the 
handling  of  the  human  factor  in  business,  and, 
Uke  most  other  people,  I  felt  the  contagion  of  liis 
forceful,  but  well-directed,  enthusiasm. 

With  liis  outstanding  ability  as  an  organiser, 
he  coupled  great  skill  and  power  of  argument  and 
persuasion  on  the  platform.  The  copartnership 
industrial  movement  owes  much  to  him  for 
its  initiation  and  its  earlier  developments.  The 
Copartnership  Tenant  movement  was  largely  his 
creation,  and  liis  monument  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  position  of  the  l\aling  and  the  Hampstead 
Tenant  Estates,  and  the  whole  Copartnership 
Tenant  movement. 

Less  in  physical  energy  and  pronounced  force  of 
character  than  Mr.  Vi\'ian,  though  with  the  strength 
of  character  of  his  own  type,  Thomas  Blandford 
was  inferior  in  moral  enthusiasm,  social  idealism, 
and  nobility  of  character  to  no  man  whom  I  have 
met  in  the  co-operative  movement.  He  rightly 
holds,  according  to  my  knowledge  and  judgment, 
in  the  estimation  of  copartners,  the  position  of 
hero  and  martyr  in  the  co-operative  movement. 
His  young  days  seem  to  have  been  cast  in  a 
wandering  gipsy  Hfe,  but  by  sheer  hard  mental 
work  he  raised  himself  to  a  hfe  of  broad  culture 
and  wide  knowledge  which  he  fused  and  apphed 
in  high  social  service  ;  threading  his  way  as  a 
voung  man  through  the  loneliness  of  a  London  life 
to  the  useful  and  valuable  work  he  did  for  the 
co-operative  movement  in  general  and  the  co- 
partnership movement  in  particular.  His  main 
influence  in  the  movement  was  not  exercised  in 
its  hmelight,  or  by  detail  work  or  particular 
achie\-ement,  so  much  as  by  his  fine  elevated 
character  and  evident  sincerity  of  purpose.  Like 
Lord  Chatham,  when  you  had  heard  him  speak  in 
pubhc  you  knew  he  was  greater  than  anything  he 
had  said.  It  was  this  element  of  character  and 
supreme  courage  and  perseverance  in  his  work, 
aided  perhaps  by  his  fine  Itahan  appearance — 
courage  and  perseverance  fighting  all  the  time 
against  the  odds  of  deep  organic  physical  dis- 
abihties — that  gave  him  his  power  and  influence  in 
the  movement  as  a  whole.  His  special  work  was, 
as  intimated,  in  connection  with  the  productive 
societies,  and  his  work  for  them  was  important 
work  of  clo.se  and  searching  detail,  lasting  in  its 
effects.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
Co-operative  Productive  Federation  became  a 
definitely  organised  business  federation,  and 
secured  national  recognition  within  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  generally. 

Following  his  official  work  as  the  secretary  of 
the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation,  I  was 
able  to  realise  in  detail  the  immense  difficulties 


and  essential  greatness  of  his  work  of  initiation 
and  achievement,  all  done  with  stinted  material 
resources,  and  further  hampered  by  a  frail 
body  yoked  to  a  strong  urgent  mind.  Greater, 
perhaps,  than  what  he  achieved  was  the  spirit 
in  which  the  achievement  was  wrought,  that  of  a 
moral  heroism  which  faced  the  doom  of  a  self- 
imposed  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  the  workers' 
freedom  in  indu.stry.  How  searching  in  physical 
pain  and  sometimes  in  mental  agony  his  life  was 
I  had  intimate  chances  of  realising,  but  all  was 
suft'eringly  endured  with  moral  .splendour,  and  was, 
in  his  calmly-expressed  judgment,  for  a  cause 
well  worth  the  co.st. 

Aneurin  Williams  came  from  a  different  social 
class  to  join  Vivian  and  Blandford,  but  except 
in  a  few  class  mannerisms,  I  never  met  anyone 
with  less  class  consciousness.  As  a  University- 
trained  man — a  man  with  family  connections 
with  big  business  undertakings,  he  brought  the 
bigger  outlook  into  the  copartnership  group.  His 
legal  knowledge  was  often  useful,  as  I  found  in 
my  work  when  I  took  up  the  secretar>'ship  of  the 
Productive  Federation.  That  he  came  into  the 
movement  to  give  gratuitous  service  has  been 
ampl)^  proved  by  about  thirty  years'  connection 
of  unflagging  work  in  many  and  varied  aspects. 
His  work  for  the  copartnership  societies  has  been 
generous  in  material  support,  in  personal  service, 
and  wise  counsel.  In  its  Congresses,  he  has  helped 
the  co-operative  movement  as  a  whole.  His 
services  in  international  co-operation  have  been 
long  and  of  first-rate  importance,  and  have  left 
their  influence  on  that  important  organisation. 
To  have  known  and  worked  with  such  a  generous 
spirit — generous  as  to  financial  assistance  and 
diligent  personal  labour,  with  no  axe  to  grind 
except  for  humanity  itself — helps  one  to  be  proud 
of  the  human  race,  that  it  can  show  such  types  of 
heroism  undriven  by  economic  or  social  need. 

From  my  contact  with  the  Copartnership  group 
in  London,  dating  from  the  conference  referred  to, 
arose  a  scheme  for  copartnership  propaganda  work 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  out  of  which  came  a 
centre  of  propaganda  for  which  I  acted  as  secretary 
for  some  few  years.  My  work  consisted  in  giving 
lectures,  organising  conferences,  writing  articles 
for  "  Copartnership,"  and  teaching  classes,  in  which 
connection,  I  believe,  I  led  the  first  class  in  In- 
dustrial History  under  the  Co-operative  Union, 
at  the  personal  request  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Gra}-.  In 
connection  with  this  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
work,  through  correspondence  on  conference  work, 
I  came  in  contact  with  Lord  Leverhulme,  then  Mr. 
Lever,  who  then  outlined  his  objections  to 
copartnership  as  usually  practised,  and  hinted 
at  modifications  which  he  has  since  adopted. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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How  Advertising  Helps  a  Society. 


By  C.  SMETHURST 
(Publicity  Organiser,  Manchester  and  Salford  Society). 


Ix  the  October  number  of  the  "  Co-operative 
Official  "  I  urged  the  need  for  more  pubhcity  by 
our  distributive  societies,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  publicity  departments 
by  all  fairly  large  societies.  And  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  suggesting  that  societies  should  help 
to  get  more  trade  immediately  by  embarking  on  a 
campaign  to  secure  more  members  for  the  move- 
ment. The  purpose  of  this  contribution  is  to  show 
bow  a  society's  publicity  department,  apart  from 
adding  members,  can  very  materialh'  assist  in 
developing  the  society's  trade. 

Whilst  a  society's  publicity  official  has  the 
important  duty  of  studying  the  trading  operations 
of  all  departments,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
he  should  concentrate  and  appl}'  liis  main 
advertising  efforts  to  those  particular  departments 
which  are  showing  little  profit,  or  ma^'be  working 
at  an  actual  loss.  Members  like  to  see  a  good  divi- 
dend at  the  quarter  end.  It  is  this  dividend,  in 
many  cases,  which  secures  or  loses  members.  Yet 
how  many  societies  are  prevented  from  paying  a 
better  dividend  for  the  sole  reason  they  carry  one 
or  two  lame  departments  ?  To  get  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  then  !  Societies  with  such  lame 
departments  (and  I  suppose  there  are  few  that  can 
claim  to  be  without)  must,  if  they  wish  to  make 
immediate  headway,  choose  from  two  alternatives, 
namely,  either  to  close  the  lame  departments 
or  so  to  increase  their  trade  as  to  make  them  profit- 
able. The  sound  and  businesslike  application  is 
the  latter  suggestion,  which,  in  these  days  of  keen 
competition,  is  best  achieved  by  the  adoption  of 
a  progressive  advertising  polic}^ — applied  by  the 
right  person  in  the  sure  confidence  that  advertising 
does  increase  trade  and  does  lessen  ivorking  expenses 
in  consequence. 

Consider  what  the  Manchester  and  vSalford 
Society  has  experienced  in  this  respect.  Some 
twelve  months  ago  the  boot  and  shoe  repairing 
department  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  by  the 
installation  of  a  modern  plant  the  output  capacit}" 
was  doubled  manj^  times.  The  trade  received  was 
growing  week  by  week,  and  continued  to  grow,  but 
the  department  did  not  develop  with  that  rapidity 
it  was  desired  to  see  in  return  for  the  additional 
capital  outlay  involved.  It  was  expedient  the 
increased  trade  should  be  accelerated  by  adminis- 
tering a  publicity  tonic,  though  before  the  adver- 
tising machinery  was  set  in  motion  it  was  essential 
to  inquire  into  one  or  two  necessary  preliminaries  ; 


to  be  sure  the  materials  used  for  repairs  and  the 
workmanship  were  first-class,  tliat  the  organisation 
for  handling  iorders  was  efficient,  and  that  a 
perfect  system  was  in  operation  for  the  collection 
and  delivery  of  repairs  from  and  to  the  branches. 
I'or  to  embark  on  an  advertising  campaign  without 
these  several  duties  faithfully  discharged  would  be 
a  sheer  waste  of  effort  and  £  s.  d. 

FiGi-RES  Speak  for  Themselves. 

Working  in  conjunction  with  the  departmental 
manager,  the  advertising  of  the  ^Manchester  and 
vSalford  Society's  boot  repairs  commenced  on  April 
1st,  1922,  and  in  the  six  nronths  endine  vSeptember 
30th,  1922,  as  many  as  600  new  cu.-.tomers  for 
repairs  were  traced  as  a  direct  result  of  the  effort, 
of  whom  many  were  discovered  to  have  patronised 
the  department  several  times  in  the  period  under 
review,  proving  at  once  that  the  members  were 
satisfied  with  the  repairing  service  rendered. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  the  campaign — i.e., 
April,  May,  and  June — the  total  quarterly  increase 
in  the  number  of  repairs,  as  compared  witii  the 
preceding  three  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  was  1,403  pairs,  or  an  average  weekly 
increase  of  107  pairs.  For  the  following  three 
months  of  the  campaign — i.e.,  July,  August,  and 
September — the  total  quarterly  increase  in  the 
number  of  repairs,*  as  compared  against  the  same 
three  months  of  January,  February,  and  ]\Iarch, 
was  2,659  pairs,  or  an  average  weekly  increase  of 
204  pairs.  It  shotdd  be  noted  that  the  figures  of 
January,  Februarj^  and  March,  against  which  the 
comparisons  are  made,  were  the  highest  ever 
experienced  by  the  society  up  to  that  period.  The 
results,  on  the  other  hand,  were  obtained  in  the 
summer  season,  when  it  might  be  argued  less  boot 
repairing  is  required  than  in  winter. 

How  It  Was  Done. 

In  explaining  how  it  was  done,  it  would  perhaps 
be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  society  possesses 
fifty-three  grocery  estabhshments,  which  are  all 
used  as  receiving  depots  for  repairs,  and  a  motor- 
van  is  specially  allocated  for  the  collection  and 
delivery  of  orders.  Because  the  branches  cover  a 
wide  area,  the  groimd  had  to  be  sectionised  into 
districts,  and  each  shop  had  its  particular  day  for 
the  motor-van  to  call.  It  was  generally  known 
amongst  the  members  that  repairs  were  executed 
in  three  davs.     This  administrative  work,  it  shotdd 
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be  pointed  out.  was  the  organisation  of  the  depart- 
mental manager  concerned,  and  in  operation 
before  the  pubUcity  department  was  created.  The 
pubUcity  department  commenced  by  taking  one 
section  of  shops  at  a  time,  twelve  in  number,  from 
which  repairs  were  collected  and  delivered  every 
^londay  and  Thur,>^day.  and  concentrated  on 
developing  their  trade.  Claiming  the  assistance  of 
the  grocery  branch  managers,  a  list  was  prepared 
at  each  of  these  tweh-e  shops  giving  the  names 
and  addresses  of  those  members  trading  at  the 
branch  who  were  known  fiot  to  send  ihcw  repairs  to 
the  society. 

From  the  dozen  lists  the  pubHcity  department 
prepared  a  special  card  index  recording  the  name 
and  full  postal  address  of  each  member,  and  the 
branch  at  which  trading,  Knowing  that  a  direct 
personal  touch  is  often  appreciated  and  usually 
productive  of  results,  it  was  decided  the  publicity 
tonic  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  postal  campaign. 
Consequently,  a  specially- worded  circular  was  pre- 
pared and  printed  in  purple  ink  with  imitation 
typewriter  type,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
specially  typewritten  letter.  The  circular  respect- 
fully drew  attention  to  the  fact  the  society  had 
invested  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the  installation 
of  a  tine  boot  repairing  plant,  and  went  on  to  state 
that  repairs  were  executed  in  first-class  style  ;  that 
only  best  materials  were  used  ;  that  workmanship 
and  durability  were  guaranteed  ;  that  prices  were 
favourable  in  comparison  with  the  private  traders; 
that  the  motor-van  called  on  such  and  such  a  day 
for  repairs  ;  and,  what  was  very  important,  that 
full  dividend  was  paid  on  all  work  entrusted  to  the 
department.  It  will  be  plain  that  it  was  the 
circular's  niission  to  inform  the  non-trading 
member  all  about  the  boot- repairing  service,  and 
not  leave  the  information  to  reach  her  in  any  sort 
of  manner.  Week  by  week  the  publicity  depart- 
ment marked  up  the  index  cards,  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  trace  who  responded  to  the  appeal  of 
the  circular  and  who  did  not.  After  a  certain 
inter\-al  a  follow-up  circular  was  prepared,  and  a 
second  message  sent  through  the  post  to  all  those 
who  had  not  responded  with  any  repairs.  And  in 
course  of  time  a  third  circular  follow^ed.  It  is  only 
natural  to  expect  that  a  member  will  not  respond 
at  the  first  or  second  time  of  asking,  because  for 
many  years  her  patronage  has  gone  to  the  private 
trader  with  whom  she  was  satisfied.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  one  circular  following  another 
begins  to  make  the  member  feel  the  repairs  are 
actually  needed  by  the  society,  and  she  is  likely 
to  3-ield  eventually  on  service,  price,  and  dividend. 

A  happy  result  of  the  campaign  has  been  a 
reduction  by  the  societ\-  in  the  charges  for  future 
repairs,  a  fact  which  is  promulgated  to  the  members 
by  means  of  posters  and  handbills. 


A   CO-OPERATIVE  STATE. 


The  hold  that  co-operation  has  upon  the  people 
in  some  lunopean  countries  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs,. 
Croats,  and  vSlovenes,  which  was  adopted  in  June,. 
1 92 1,  gives  prominence  to  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple. Article  29  runs  as  follows  : — "  The  State- 
shall  give  material  assistance  to  national  co-opera- 
tive organisations  and  other  economic  associations- 
not  working  for  profit.  Other  things  being  equal, 
a  preference  shall  be  given  in  matters  with  which 
it  deals  to  co-operative  and  other  similar  economic 
associations  or  federations  thereof  as  against 
private  enterprise."  Article  43  declares  that  after 
the  buying  out  of  the  large  landowners,  "  In  the 
colonising  of  such  estates  preference  shall  be  given 
to  fully-organised  co-operative  colonising  societies,, 
and  measures  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the 
colonies  are  provided  with  the  necessar\'  means 
for  successful  production." 

Obvioush-  the  intention  of  the  Constitution 
makers  and  the  Assembly  which  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution was  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs,. 
Croats,  and  Slovenes  into  a  Co-operative  State, 
and  gradually  to  bring  about  democracy  in  the 
economic  system.  The  first  article  quoted  would 
make  it  obligatory  on  the  Government  to  give  a 
preference  to  co-operative  productive  societies 
in  Government  contracts  if  the  quotations  or 
estimates  sent  in  by  co-operators  were  level  with 
those  furnished  by  private  contractors.  The  in- 
tention obviously  was  to  stinuilate  the  evolution 
of  industry,  from  individual  to  co-operative 
activity.  In  the  second  article  quoted,  the  inten- 
tion obviously  was  to  stinuilate  co-operative 
working  of  the  land.  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
the  huge  development  of  co-operation  in  industry 
and  agriculture  in  Italy  which  influenced  the  Serbs 
to  make  the  development  of  co-operation  funda- 
mental in  their  State. — "The  Irish  Homestead." 


The  committee  of  Kirkby-in-Ashfield  Society^ 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  N.U.C.C^., 
imposed  reductions  on  various  officials  in  their 
employ.  That  the  reductions  arc  of  a  serious 
nature  will  be  well  understood  when  it  is  men- 
tioned that  in  one  case  at  least  they  exceed  £2 
per  week  !  The  General  Secretary  met  the  com- 
mittee on  October  5th,  and  endeavoured  to  secure 
an  amicable  arrangement.  After  he  had  stated 
the  case  the  committee  gave  the  matter  further 
consideration,  but  intimated  that  they  could  not 
see  their  way  to  depart  from  their  former  decision. 
It  was,  however,  agreed  by  both  parties  to  refer 
the  whole  matter  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  Co- 
operators   and   Trade   Unionists. 
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Check  Systems  in   Use  in  the 
Co-operative  Movement. 


II. — The  Eccles 
System. 


By    T.    ELLISON 


The  virtues  of  the  various  check  systems  now 
in  use  are  adequately  expounded  by  their  pro- 
prietors. The  Co-operative  Printing  Society,  for 
examole,  issues  excellent  pamphlets  explaining  the 
operation  of  the  "  XL,"  "  Eccles,"  "  Climax,"  and 
"  Fielding-Wood  "  systems.  There  are  also  other 
check  systems  advertised  by  their  respective  pub- 
lishers, such  as  the  "  Ideal,"  in  which  members  are 
supplied  with  purchasing  cards,  and  the 
"  M'Casky,"  the  basis  of  which  is  a  triplicate  book 
with  carbon-backed  pages.  Each  system  has  some 
outstanding  feature  which  has  justified  its  inception 
as  a  commercial  proposition.  My  purpose  in  these 
articles,  however,  is  not  to  advocate  any  particular 
S3-stem  as  against  another,  but,  after  observing  the 
operation  of  practically  all  the  existing  systems, 
to  take  those  possessing  the  elements  of  survival 
and  development,  and  discuss  them  dispassionately 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  still  higher   efficiency. 

In  the  "  Eccles  "  check  system  each  shopman 
who  receives  cash  for  sales  is  supplied  with  a 
counter-book,  in  which  the  pages  are  in  duplicate, 
each  top  sheet  being  perforated  into  series  of  checks 
or  slips.  The  checks  on  the  duplicate  pages  are 
printed,  and  show  the  initials  of  the  society,  an 
indication  of  the  department  or  branch,  the  number 
of  the  check  book,  and  the  progressive  number 
of  the  check.  On  receiving  cash  for  a  purchase 
the  shopman  enters  the  amount  on  a  check,  over 
carbon,  tears  off  the  check  at  the  perforation,  and 
gives  it  to  the  purchaser,  the  carbon  impression 
on  the  duplicate  being  his  record  of  cash  received. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  the  check  book  is  given  in 
with  the  cash  received,  the  check  book  is  totalled 
in  the  check  office,  and  if  there  is  anj'  discrepancy 
between  checks  and  cash  the  shopman  is 
immediately  informed. 

The  member  is  provided  with  a  gummed  sheet, 
on  the  back  of  which  must  be  entered  the  share 
book  number  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
member.  In  some  cases  there  are  also  printed 
instructions  for  working  the  system  from  the 
member's  point  of  view.  When  the  member  re- 
ceives the  loose  check  on  which  is  entered  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  he  places  it  upon  the 
gummed  sheet,  which,  when  full,  is  exchanged  for 
a  transfer  check  for  the  total  amount  and  another 
gummed  sheet.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter  the 
final  gunmied  sheet  is  handed  in  by  the  member, 
with  the  share  pass  book  ;  the  amount  of  pur- 
chases in  full  pounds  is  entered  into  the  share  book, 


and  a  transfer  check  is  given  for  the  balance.  The 
share  book  is  retained  by  the  check  office,  and  a  re- 
ceijjt  given  in  the  form  of  a  dividend  voucher,  on 
which  is  stated  the  member's  share  book  number, 
the  credit  balance  of  share  deposits,  and  the  amount 
of  purchases  in  full  ])ounds  on  which  dividend  is 
to  be  paid.  When  the  trade  accounts  for  the 
period  are  balanced,  the  amounts  due  for  dividend 
are  entered  on  the  share  summar}'  sheets  ;  a  time 
is  fixed  during  which  members  may  withdraw  their 
dividend,  and  amounts  not  withdrawn  during  that 
period  are  posted  to  the  members'  accounts  as  share 
capital. 

In  the  check  office  an  account  is  ke]^t  of  the 
check  books  issued.  When  the  check  books  are 
returned  they  are  totalled,  and  the  amount  is 
checked  against  the  cash  receipts  of  each  par- 
ticular shopman.  Where  there  is  any  discrepancy 
a  note  is  sent  to  the  shopman  asking  him  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  difference,  a  record  being  kept  of 
the  "  shorts  "  and  "  overs,"  and  a  periodical  state- 
ment thereof  presented  to  the  committee  of 
management.  When  checks  on  the  gununed  sheets 
arc  returned  to  the  check  office  they  are  compared 
with  their  duplicates  in  the  check  books,  in  order 
to  detect  errors  which  ma}'  have  been  made 
by  manipulation  of  the  carbon. 

This  check  system,  therefore,  fulfils  the  two  main 
purposes  required  by  co-operative  trade — it  verifies 
the  amount  of  cash  received  for  sales  by  the  shop- 
man and  it  also  tabulates  each  member's  purchases 
for  the  purpose  of  allocating  dividend. 

There  are  many  variations  in  the  detailed  work- 
ing of  the  system.  Check  books  may  have  twenty 
or  fift}'  checks  on  a  page.  In  some  societies  the 
check  books  are  kept  intact,  and  returned  to  the 
office  two  or  three  times  a  week,  when  the  cash  is 
collected  by  a  member  of  the  office  staff,  a  fresh 
check  book  being  supplied  to  the  shopman  in  place 
of  the  one  returned.  In  other  societies  the  used 
pages  are  torn  out  at  the  end  of  each  day  and 
placed  in  bindings  at  the  check  office,  the  cash 
being  taken  to  the  office,  or  the  nearest  branch  bank,. 
ever\-  evening.  All  gummed  sheets  are  changed  at 
the  check  office  in  some  societies  ;  in  others  the 
branch  shopmen  are  responsible  for  this  duty,  in 
some  cases  to  the  extent  of  taking  in  the  share 
books  and  issuing  the  dividend  vouchers  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter.  "  Comptometer  "  machines  are  also 
being  used  to  an  increasing  extent  for  totalling  the 
check  books,  in  some  societies  servnng  a  double  duty 
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by  also  checking  invoices  in  the  goods  office  and 
making  out  sunuuaries  in  the  general  office. 

There  are  obvious  weaknesses  in  this  particular 
system.  There  are  openings  for  fraud  by  mani- 
pulating the  carbon,  particularly  when  the  amounts 
of  pounds  and  shillings  are  entered  in  figures 
instead  of  words,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  compare 
every  check  with  its  duplicate.  The  checks  are 
not  identified  with  the  purchaser,  and  although  a 
gunmied  sheet  is  provided  in  each  shop,  on  which 
to  place  checks  that  have  been  left  b\'  members 
or  casual  purchasers,  it  is  possible  for  these  checks 
to  be  retained  by  the  assistant  and  used  again, 
in  spite  of  the  order  that  the  check  for  each  pur- 
•chase  nmst  be  made  out  in  the  sight  of  the  pur- 
chaser. vSome  societies,  by  changing  the  colour  of 
the  checks  each  period,  identify  and  pay  dividend 
on  the  purchases  of  each  quarter  ;  but  in  many, 
especially  where  a  fixed  dividend  is  maintained, 
there  is  a  floating  balance  of  checks  not  produced 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  even  though 
the  difference  between  the  checks  issued  and  the 
checks  produced  for  dividend  may  be  a  fairly- 
uniform  average  over  an  extended  period. 

In  spite  of  these  weaknesses,  it  is  maintained  by 
some  societies  that  the  system  can  be  worked 
successfully,  and  where  there  is  comradeship 
among  the  employees  and  interest  taken  by  the 
members,  with  little  casual  trade,  it  is  possible  to 
bring  m  the  human  factor  on  the  side  of  the  system 
instead  of  against  it. 

The  average  cost  of  w^orking  this  system  appears 
to  be,  approximately,  3s.  per  /iQO  of  sales,  made 
up  of  the  following  items  : — 

s.    d. 

Check  office  wages    i     g 

Check  books o     9 

Gummed   sheets   and   other   sta- 

tioner^-    o     2i 

Rent  and  general    o     3^ 


3  o 
It  is  assumed  in  the  above  statement  that  all 
the  check  sheets  are  changed  at  the  check  office. 
AVhere  the  check  sheets  are  changed  at  the  branch 
■shops,  9d.  should  be  deducted  from  the  check  office 
wages  and  entered  as  payment  for  the  time  of 
shopmen  in  totalling  and  changing  check  sheets. 
In  one  statement  this  is  averaged  at  £2  per  check 
sheet  on  the  full  amount  of  checks  issued.  It  is 
■estimated  that  check  sheets  are  changed  on  an 
average  of  three  per  two  minutes,  and  the  time  is 
M'orked  out  on  the  average  wages  at  is.  6d.  per 
hour. 

The  cost  in  some  societies  is  even  as  low  as 
2s.  3d.  per  £100  of  sales,  the  var\-ing  factor  being 
the  time  spent  in  comparing  checks  with  the 
duplicates. 


Another  factor  affecting  the  cost,  which  may  be 
looked  at  in  two  ways,  is  the  amount  of  unclaimed 
dividend,  which  in  most  cases  more  than  covers 
the  whole  cost  of  the  system.  The  members  are 
not  assured  of  the  full  amount  of  dividend  due  to 
them,  but  the  liability  rests  with  themselves,  and  is 
accepted  without  demur,  because  of  the  compara- 
tive freedom  from  other  obligations. 

The  "  Eccles  "  check  system  is  the  least  expen- 
sive and  the  most  simple  in  operation  of  the  paper 
check  s^^stems  in  present  use.  Its  weaknesses  are 
obvious,  and  because  of  them  it  is  considered 
obsolete  by  the  majority  of  officials  in  the  move- 
ment. Where  it  is  in  operation,  however,  there  is 
a  reluctance  to  discard  it,  which  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  in  the  present  state  of  trade. 
[To  be  continued.) 


Note. — The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  corre- 
.spondence  dealing  with  any  phase  of  the  important 
subject  treated  in  this  series  of  articles. 


EMPLOYEES    ON    COMMITTEES. 


The  following  list  of  societies  where  employee 
members  may  be  nominated  and  elected  to  the 
committee  of  management  is  taken  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  '  New  Dawn."  In  the  societies 
marked  *  an  employee  is  now  actually  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  management  committee  : — 

Annfield  Plain  *Manchester  &  vSalford  (2). 

*Ashington.  *Mansfield. 

*Birmingham  (2).  *Maryport. 

*  Bishop  Auckland  Musselburgh  (2). 

Progressive  (2).     tNanty  Moel  (4) 
Blaydon.  *Newbiggin  (2). 

*Boldon  (2).  *New  Delaval. 

Burton-on-Trent.  Pegswood. 

*Chester-le-Street.  *Radstock  (2). 

*Coventry.  *Reading  (2). 

*Crewe  (2).  *  Ripley. 

*East  Cleveland  (2).         *Sherburn  Hill  (2). 
Eccles.  *Soho  (2). 

*Frampton  Cottrell  (2).  *vSunderland. 

*Failsworth.  vSwindon. 

*  Grays.  *Ulverston. 
Hemel  Hempstead.         *Walsall. 

*Hendon.  *Warrington. 

*Hetton  Downs  (i).  *Willesden. 

*Hucknall  Torkard.         *Watford. 
*Kinning  Park.  Windhill. 

*Kirkby-in-Ashfield.         j  *Woolwich. 
♦Liverpool  (3).  §Ynysybwl. 

♦London  (2).  *York  (3). 

tFull-time  committee  fex-employee).  :|' Elected 
by  employees  direct.  §Lady  employee  elected 
direct  by  emploj^ees. 
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Industrial  Relationships. 


^9- 


VII —The  Model 
Copartnership. 


By    EDWARD    OWEN    GREENING. 


This  article  will  necessarily  be  the  concluding 
one  of  the  present  series.  In  preceding  articles 
I  have  given  examples  of  remarkable  developments, 
outside  ovir  co-operative  movement,  proving  the 
possibilities  of  opening  a  door  of  new  opportunity 
and  hope  to  labour  without  injuring  the  employers 
or  investors  of  capital.  There  are  now  probabb; 
about  200  businesses  in 
Great  Britain  in  which 
plans  of  profit-sharing  or 
copartnership  are  success- 
fully at  work.  Inside  our 
co-operative  movement 
there  are  nearh^  loo  pro- 
ductive copartnerships,  and 
over  100  distributive  so- 
cieties practising  some  form 
of  profit-sharing  with  their 
employees. 

We  have  therefore  a  large 
body  of  evidence  available 
in  our  own  countr}^  to  en- 
courage us  to  go  forward 
in  conceding  to  labour  the 
position  of  partnership  with 
consumers,  instead  of  the 
old  relationship  of  wage 
servitude.  Against  that 
old  relationship  labour  is  in 
revolt,  and  co-operators  are 
not  escaping  the  dire  con- 
sequences of  conflict.  We 
evidently  have  to  face  the 
issue  just  as  surely  as 
private  employers  and 
public  companies  have 
to  face  and  solve  the  problem. 

The  case  for  solving  the  problem  by  profit- 
sharing  copartnership  rests  upon  the  fact  that 
there  are  powers  of  increased  productiveness  which 
are  not  developed  under  the  bare  wage  SA-stem,  but 
which  come  naturally  into  play  when  employees 
are  given  the  status  of  partners  in  results,  in  re- 
sponsibility, and  in  control  (apart  from  manage- 
ment). If  this  fact  can  be  demonstrated,  the 
advocates  of  monopoly  of  power  and  profit  on 
behalf  of  the  consumers  defend  a  losing  case. 
Monopoly  which  brings  no  benefit,  but  really  a 
loss,  is  not  worth  fighting  for.  I  desire,  in  this 
concluding  article,  to  give  the  supreme  proof  of 
what  can  be  effected  by  harmonious  relations  of 
capital  and  labour,  employer  and  employed.  The 
story  has  been  often  told  before  by  myself  and 


other     observers, 
repetition. 


but     will     alwavs     be     worth 


I. 


BAPTISTE  ANDRE   GODIN 


Baptiste  Andre  Godin  was  a  French  workman 
nineteen  years  old  when  I  was  born.  His  father 
was  a  village  smith.  He  had  to  conmience  work 
when  only  eleven  years  old,  and  worked  from  fi ve- 
in the  morning  to  eight' 
o'clock  at  night  for  many 
years.  The  miserable  lot 
of  labour  in  those  days 
— 1834  to  1837 — filled  him 
with  an  heroic  resolution. 
"  If  ever  I  lift  myself  above 
the  condition  of  the  work- 
man," he  declared,  "  I  will 
seek  means  to  render  his 
life  happier  and  to  lift 
labour  from  its  degrada- 
tion." 

In  1840  he  commenced 
the  business  of  making 
stoves  and  other  heating 
appliances.  He  worked 
hard  and  prospered.  Two- 
years  later  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  ideas  of 
Foiirier,  the  Robert  Owen 
of  France.  From  1850  to 
1859  ^^  ^'^s  engaged  in 
founding  his  workmen's 
palace.  By  1879,  after 
twenty  5'ears'  continuous 
effort,  he  had  solved  the 
housing  problem  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  had  alsa 
made  his  business  an  established  success.  In 
August,  1880,  he  took  into  partnership  the  whole 
of  his  workers  on  a  plan  carefully  thought  out  in 
every  detail.  Most  of  his  conditions  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  industrial  co-operative  pro- 
ductive societies  (so  numerous  and  successful  in 
our  Midland  Section),  and  are  therefore  familiar 
to  us,  but  there  was  one  which  we  have  never 
ventured  to  adopt  in  any  of  our  British  copartner- 
ships. He  required  his  workers  to  re-invest,  in  shares 
in  the  business,  the  ivhole  of  their  profit-sharing 
bonuses,  so  as  to  create  new  capital  and  render  every 
worker  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  common 
enterprise. 

He  reserved  for  himself  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
interest  on  his  capital,  and  a  share  of  the  surplus 
profits  proportionate  to  the  sum  which  his  interest 
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"bore  to  the  wages  of  the  workers.  Tliis  g;ne  him 
about  one-tenth  of  the  surphis.  He  also  had  his 
due  salary  for  management,  and  was  enjoying  an 
income  of  about  /i 2,000  a  year  when  I  visited  him 
in  iS8b. 

It  was  not  selfishness  which  dictated  this  policy, 
as  proved  by  the  disposition  of  his  wealth  at  his 
■death.  But  in  forming  his  copartnership  he 
desired — as  he  explained  to  me — to  prove  to  the 
owners  of  capital  and  employers  generally  the 
practical  advantages  of  copartnership.  He  did 
not  want  his  example  to  be  quoted  as  a  work  of 
.charity,  or  even  of  benevolence. 

II. 

Godiu  died  in  188S,  and  his  works  went  on,  under 
elected  managers,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1914.  Then  the  Germans  despoiled  the  place,  but 
it  is  now  rising  from  its  ashes,  and  over  1,500 
workmen  are  already  restored  to  their  i)laces. 

The  results  these  workers  enjoyed,  for  thirty- 
four  years  before  the  war,  read  more  like  a  romance 
than  an  account  of  a  modern  industry.  Let^me 
briefly  recite  them. 

The  workers  Hve  in  a  palace  in  a  park.  The 
buildings  are  so  arranged  that  a  worker  can  have 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  rooms,  just  as  he  may 
require  them  for  the  accommodation  of  his  family. 
P'or  three  rooms  and  an  allotment  he  pays  about 
/6  a  year  rent.  There  is  a  co-operative  store, 
attached  to  the  society,  which  is  founded  on  the 
Rochdale  plan,  and  pays  a  dividend  on  purchases 
of  about  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound.  There  is  free  educa- 
tion in  the  society's  schools  for  children  up  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  society  spends  more 
per  head  on  education  than  is  spent  in  any  country 
in  the  world,  with  one  exception.  For  babies 
from  a  fortnight  old  there  are  dainty  beds  in  the 
society's  creche,  with  nurses  to  attend  to  the  little 
ones  in  the  mothers'  absence.  I-'or  the  youths 
there  are  teachers  of  music,  dancing,  swimming, 
g3.-mnastics,  fencing,  and  other  games  and  exercises. 
For  recreation  there  is  a  theatre,  a  library,  reading- 
room,  and  swimming-bath.  There  are  also  steam 
laundries  and  baths,  and  a  glorious  pleasure  garden 
many  acres  in  extent.  The  society  has  its  own 
medical  staff  and  carriages  for  convalescents.  Old- 
age  pensions  \3.ry  from  ^^14  a  year  to  £36.  To 
crown  the  whole,  the  society  has  solved  the 
problem  of  maintenance  for  the  needy.  Account 
is  taken  of  the  income  of  a  family  whose  income 
is  below  what  will  provide  adequate  provision  for 
life,  and  the  society  adds  what  may  be  needful  in 
each  case. 

WTiilst  continuing  all  these  provisions,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  admirable  plans  of  the  founder, 
the  workers  have  earned  surpluses  sufficient  to  make 
them  owners  of  an  enterprise  valued  at  about  £400,000 
■of  capital. 


Is  there  not  sufficient  evidence  here  to  induce 
British  co-operators  to  consider  the  advisabilit}''  of 
adopting  copartnership  principles  and  entering  into 
true  co-operative  relations  with  those  who  serve 
them  as  co-operative  employees  ? 


THE  LATE  Mr.  W.  M.  SCOTT. 


Co-operative  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
deplore  the  death  of  their  colleague,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Scott  (managing  secretary  of  the  Alloa  Society), 
who  passed  away  with  startling  suddenness  early 
in  November. 

Mr.  Scott,  who  was  fifty-four  years  old  at  the 
lime  of  his  death,  was  one  of  the  best-known 
managers  in  Scotland,  and  his  advice  was  sought 
and  valued  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  native  of 
Hawick,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  grocer 
with  the  Hawick  Society.  Later,  he  was  employed 
as  a  salesman  by  the  St.  Cuthbert's  Association, 
and  as  a  manager  by  the  Carrick  Provident  and 
Kilbirnie  Societies,  before  going  to  Alloa  as 
managing  secretary  in  1918. 

A  keen  business  man,  Mr.  Scott  was  interested 
in  the  public  life  of  the  co-operative  movement, 
which  he  served  efficiently  and  well.  During 
recent  years  he  read  many  papers  at  conferences 
and  other  meetings,  paying  special  attention  to 
questions  of  co-operative  finance  and  business 
organisation.  Formerly  a  teacher  of  many  classes 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Co-operative  Union, 
he  later  became  a  member  of  the  Managers' 
Examination  Board. 

Kind  and  generous,  clear-headed  and  far- 
sighted,  Mr.  Scott  was  a  fine  type  of  official,  and 
when  he  died  the  co-operative  movement  lost  the 
services  of  a  good  and  efficient  man. 


MASONS   AND    MEN. 


Lines  addressed  to  a  much  respected  official  of  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  ivho  recently  declared 
that  the  two  chief  foes  of  the  Co-operative  Movement 
arc  Freemasonry  'Ond  Drink. 

No,  sir!     I  will  not  excuse  you 

When  3-ou  denounce  Masons  and   drink  ; 

You    ought    to   praise   worth}-   craftsmen — 
They  never  make  signals,  or  wink  ! 

Why  can't   you   emulate   Nelson? 

He  turned  a  blind  eye  to  the  glass, 
Loved  some  more  than  he  loved  others, 

Rejoiced   that   good  liquor   should   pass. 

All  can  unite  as  consumers ; 

Should  each  not  consume  all  he  can  ? 
If  queer  folks  style  themselves  Masons, 

A  Mason  is  ofttimes  a  Man. 

— C.W.S. 
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THE    N.U.C.O.    AT    WORK 


REPORTS    FROM    ALL   QUARTERS. 


FISH  AND   FRUIT   MANAGERS    ASSOCIATION. 

ThIvS  Association  has  been  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation  for  some  time  past.  Efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  bring  it  back  to  full  work- 
ing order,  and  with  this  end  in  view  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Bradford  on  November  20th.  The 
General  Secretary-  of  the  Union  was  present,  and 
delivered  a  comprehensive  address  on  matters 
pertaining  to  membership  of  the  N.U.C.O.  After 
numerous  questions  had  been  asked  and  satisfac- 
torily answered,  it  was  decided  to  take  certain 
steps  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  membership. 
As  a  lesult  of  the  action  taken,  it  is  hoped  that 
real  progress  will  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting. 


MR.   SIMPSON  AT  HUDDERSFIELD. 

A  '.lUETiNG  of  members  in  the  Huddersfield 
District  was  held  on  December  5th.  The  General 
■Secretary  was  present,  and  read  a  paper  on  the 
Workman's  Compensation  Act,  1906.  He  dealt 
specifically  with  that  part  of  the  Act  under  which 
a  large  number  of  co-operative  officials  are  placed 
outside  its  scope.  He  made  it  quite  clear  that 
in  a  large  number  of  these  cases  the  individuals 
concerned  were  outside  the  scope  of  the  Act  as 
the  res  lit  of  abnormal  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  war,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  had  so  far  failed  to  pass  an  Amend- 
ing Bill  on  the  lines  of  the  Holman  Gregory  Com- 
mittee Report.  An  interesting  discussion  ensued, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  was  decided  to  com- 
municitte  with  the  local  Members  of  Parliament, 
asking  them  to  support  an  amendment  of  the  i\ct 
on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  report  referred  to. 


IPSWICH    CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY. 

The  negotiations  with  this  society,  referred  to 
in  earlier  issues  of  the  "  Official,"  have  cul- 
minated in  an  agreement  being  reached.  The 
wages  to  be  paid  will  approximate  to  those  being 
paid  in  the  North- Western  Section.  A  copy  of 
the  terms  of  settlement  is  herewith  appended  :  — 

The  National  Union  of  Co-operative  Officials 

.AND 

Ipswich  Industrial  Co-operative  Society  Ltd. 
Memorandum  of  Agreement 
•entered  into  this  23rd  day  of  November,  1922,  between 
the  National  Union  of  Co-operative  Officials  (on  the 
one  hand),  and  the  Ipswich  Industrial  Co-operative 
Society  Ltd.  (on  the  other  hand),  arrived  at  by  a  joint 
<:onference  of  both  parties  held  at  Ipswich  on  23rd 
November,   1922. 


Terms  of  Settle.ment. 
It  is  hereby  agreed  :  — 

(i)  That,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  second 
Clause  of  this  Agreement,  the  appended 
niinimuni  rates  of  wages,  less  thirteen  and 
one-third  per  cent.,  shall  Itecome  payable  on 
the  pay-day  occurrnig  during  the  week  eom- 
mencing   4ih    December,    1922. 

(2)  That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
immediately  preceding  Clause,  the  minimum 
wage  payable  shall  not  in  any  case  be  less  than 
£•.  per  week. 

(3)  I' or  the  purpose  of  the  appended  minimum 
rates,  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  weekly 
wage  rates  on  sales,  shall  be  by  calculating  on 
the  twelve  months  ending  with  the  accounting 
period  immediately  prior  to  2nd  Decemlier, 
1922,  and  thereafter  making  adjustments  at 
each  half-yearly  acet)unling  period,  on  the 
basis  of  the  innnediately  preceding  twelve 
months'  turnover. 

(4)  All  officials  shall  receive  not  less  than  twelve 
days'  annual  holiday,  with  all  statut(;ry  or 
customary  holidays  in   addition. 

(5)  The  terms  of  this  Agreement  shall  reniain 
operative  until  30th  November,  1923,  and 
thereafter  until  terminated  by  one  month's 
notice  in  writing  by  either  party. 

Dated  this  24th  day  of  November,   1922,  and 
(Signed)     on    behalf   of   the   Ipswich   Industrial 
Co-operative  Society  Ltd., 

S.  D.  HOPTON,  President. 
(Signed)   on  behalf    of    the    National  Union  of 
Co-operative  Officials, 

Robert   Simpson,    General   Secretary. 


MIDLAND  SECTION. 

NE'-iOTiATiONS  with  the  ^Midland  Sectional 
Council  have  been  Concluded  and  an  agreement 
signed.  Adjustinents  have  been  made  to  meet 
the  small  societies,  and  a  clause  introduced  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  "  Transfers."  A  copy  of 
the  complete  agreement  is  reproduced  :  — 
The  National  Union  of  Co-operative  Officials 

.\ND 

Midland  Sectional  Council  of  Hours  and 
Wages  Boards. 
Memorandum  of  Agreement 
entered  into  this  20th  day  of  November,   1922,  between 
the   Midland  Sectional   Council    of    Hours   and   Wages 
Boards   (on  the  one  hand),  and  the  National   Union  of 
Co-operative    Officials    (on   the   other  hand),   arrived   at 
by  a  joint  conference  of  both  parties  held  at  Leicester 
on  4th  November,   1922. 

Terms  of  Settlement. 
It  is  hereby  agreed  :  — 

(i)  That  the  appended  minimum  rates  of  wages 
shall  become  payable  on  the  first  paj-day 
during  the  week  commencing  December  4th, 
1922. 
(2)  Where  higher  rates  were  being  paid  as  at 
December   2nd,    1922,   than   those    set   forth    in 
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the  Aiireenient  between  the  Midlaud  Sectional 
CouikmI  of  Hours  and  Wages  Boards  and  the 
National  I'uiou  of  Co-operative  Oflicials,  dated, 
lanuarv  ::oth.  igz2,  the  same  amount  above 
the  rates  set  forth  in  this  Agreement  shall 
continue  to  be  paid. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  the  appended  nnnnnuni 
rates,  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  weekly 
wage  rates  on  sales  shall  be  l)y  calculating  on 
the"  twelve  months  ending  with  the  accounting 
periixi  immediatelv  prior  to  December  2nd, 
19:::;,  and  thereafter  making  adjustments  at 
each  half-vearlv  accounting  period,  on  the 
basis  of  the  immediately  preceding  twelve 
months'   turnover. 

(4)  That  in  cases  where  goods  are  transferred  from 
one  department  to  another  department  the 
value  of  the  goods  so  transferred  shall  be 
credited  to  the" sales  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments, on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent,  to  each. 

U)    \11     officials     covered    bv    this    Agreement     to 
'      receive     not    less     than    twelve     days'     annual 
holiday,      with      all      statutor>-      or      customary 
holidavs  in   addition, 
(b)  The    terms    of    this    Agreement    shall    remain 
operative     until      -,oth     November,     1923,     and 
thereafter     until   terminated    by    one    month  s 
notice  in  writing  bv  either  party. 
Dated  this  20th  dav  of  November,   1922,  and 
(Signed)    on    behalf    of    the    Midland    Sectional 
Council  of  Hours  and  Wages  Boards, 
Wm.   Warren,   Chairman. 
ChaS.  A.   W.  Saxtox,   Secretary. 
(Signed)   on  behalf    of    the    National  Union  of 
Co-operative  Officials, 

Robert   Simpson,    General   .Secretaty. 

NORTHERN  SECTION. 

\s  a  result  of  another  meeting  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  N.U.C.O.  and  the.Central  Nego- 
tiating Board,  an  agreement  has  been  reached. 
The  ..'nion  representatives  at  the  last  meeting 
again  r.fifered  to  accept  a  5  per  cent,  reduction  or 
to  have  the  whole  matter  referred  to  the  Jomt 
Committee  of  Co-operators  and  Trade  Umomsts. 
After  considerable  discussion,  an  agreement  vas 
reached  on  the  basis  of  a  5  per  cent,  reduction 
on  present  wages.         

NORTH-E.\ST  LANCASHIRE  SMALL  SOCIETIES' 
HOURS  AND  WAGES  BOARD. 

A  FURTHER  meeting  between  representatives  of 
the  X.U.C.O.  and  the  above  board  was  held  at 
Whalk-v  on  December  2nd,  to  consider  the  claim 
by  the  board  for  a  reduction.  The  Union  repre- 
sentatives took  up  the  position  that  the  North- 
Western  Sectional  Agreement  should  be  adopted. 
They  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  the  negotiations 
which  ]>receded  the  present  wages  agreement  with 
the  North- Western  Sc-ctional  Council,  the  whole 
o:  the  circumstances  relative  to  small  scjcieties 
were  under  review,  and  adjustments  were  made  in 
the  wages  scale  to  meet  them.  They  indicated 
that  m  their  view  there  was  no  sound  reason  for 
non-application  of  the  sectional  agreement  in  this 
particular  part  of  the  section. 


The  representatives  of  the  board  insisted  that 
there  sliould  be  preferential  rates.  The  Union 
representatives  then  offered  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  Co-operatorS 
and  Trade  Unionists.  This  suggestion  was  re- 
jected, and  the  secretary-  of  the  \yages  Board 
stated  be  would  advise  societies  to  arrange  with 
individual  oflicials,  and  that  '  henceforth  they 
would  entirely  ignore  the  N.U.C.O.'  .  In  order  to 
emphasise  the  point  he  used  these  words :  — 
"  This  is  one  of  the  Unions  which  we  can  atiord 
to  ignore."  That  such  a  statement  should  be 
made  hy  anyone  claiming  to  be  a  representative 
man  hi  the  co-operative  movement  is  regrettable. 
It  will  be  apparent  to  all  thinking  people  that  in 
a  movement  such  as  the  co-operative  movement, 
w'here  in  any  negotiations  an  impasse  is  reached, 
the  most  sensible  policy  is  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  in  dispute  to  the  committee  which  repre- 
sents both  sides,  being  appointed  by  the  Co-opera- 
tive Congress  and  the  Trade  Unions  Congress. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  give  reasons  why  the  board 
should  agree  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, it  would  appear  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  when  dealing  with  another  union,  they 
agreed  to  accept  a  reduction  on  the  basis  of  an 
award,  made  by  the  Joint  Committee,  so  that  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  at  least  one  union 
whom  l.he  Hours  and  Wages  Board  cannot  afford 
to  ignore. 


A  PRICE-FIXING  COMMITTEE. 


At  a  meeting  held  in  Manchester  on  November 
gth,  ^vTessrs.  Newbold  and  Whitney,  president 
and  secretary  respectively  of  the  N.C.M.A.,  met 
representatives  of  the  C.W.S.  Board  to  discuss 
the  best  method  of  fixing  the  prices  of  different 
commodities  produced  by  the  C.W.S.  and  retailed 
by  local  societies. 

After  discussion,  those  present  agreed  to  make 
the  following  recommendations  :  — 

1.  That  National  Consultative  Committees  he  set  up 
to  deal  with  trades  or  sections  in  the  following  groups 
under  the  control  of  the  Drapery  Committee  of  the 
C.W.S.  : — (a)  Boots  (already  in  operation)  ;  (b)  drapery, 
all  sections ;  (c)  tailoring,  ready-mades,  and  outfitting  ; 
(d)  furnishing.  . 

2.  That  National  Committees  be  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives as  follows: — Manchester,  two;  Newcastle, 
one  ;  London,  one  ;  Bristol,  one  ;  Cardiff,  one. 

3.  That  the  National  Committees  shall  he  consulted 
on  the  question  of  nationally  advertised  ii.xed  prices, 
but  where  and  when  necessary  to  deal  with  a  matter 
of  a  purely  district  character  the  district  committee 
of  the  managers  shall  consult  with  the  national  repre- 
sentatives of  that  district,  together  with  the  C.W'.S. 
representatives. 

4.  That  the  C.W.S.  Committee  deal  with  the 
National  IManagers'  Association  only  in  all  matters, 
whether  national  or  local,  in  order  to  obtain  uniformity. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST. 


We  trust  our  colleagues  in  the  national  associa- 
tion will  not  think  we  in  the  west  have  dropped 
out  of  the  scheme  of  things  co-operative.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  we  have  not  been  able  to  adhere 
to  our  official  progranune,  and  our-  meetings  have 
been  somewhat .  irregular.  We  have  maintained 
our  interest,  however,  and  we  are  glad  to  report 
that  our  meetings  in  October  and  November,  under 
the  genial  presidency  of  I\Ir.  Dolling  (Chard),  were 
most  interesting  and  helpful. 

The  C.I.S.  scheme  for  collective  insurance  of 
co-operative  officials  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  cordially  approved.  The  annual  pre- 
mium is  so  very  low  that  we  confidently  expect 
the  scheme  will  receive  very  general  support.  Good 
as  this  collective  scheme  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
what  an  opportunity  has  been  lost  for  one  very 
much  better,  i.e.,  an  endowment  or  collective 
pension  scheme  for  co-operative  officials.  Indeed, 
why  not  for  all  employees  ? 

We  notice  that  some  ingenious  and  enthusiastic 
manager  has  calculated  that  if  all  societies  and 
their  employees  had  commenced,  say,  forty  3'ears 
ago  with  a  contributory  scheme  of,  say,  2\  per  cent. 
on  wages,  treated  entirely  as  a  separate  fund,  it 
would  b}'  this  time  have  become  an  integral  part 
of  every  society  worthy  the  name,  and  the  fear 
of  not  being  wanted  after  a  certain  age  would  lose 
most  of  its  terrors  !  It  sounds  all  right,  doesn't 
it  ?  Some  of  us  who  have  been  over  forty  years 
a  co-operative  employee  wish  it  were  true  !  Alas, 
it  is  only  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream.  Perhaps 
those  who  are  coming  after  us  may  benefit  in  this 
way.  ♦   ♦   ♦ 

Ox  Thursday,  October  26th,  our  association  was 
represented  at  the  Trades  and  Business  Conference 
at  Cardiff,  the  last  of  the  series.  All  our  members 
we  presume,  are  fully  conversant  with  the  subjects 
discussed — or  shall  we  say  we  hope  they  are  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  matters  brought  before 
us,  though  familiar  to  many,  were  handled  in  some 
senses  in  an  original  way,  and  the  discussion,  on  the 
whole,  was  worth  hearing.  We  would  like  very 
briefly  to  summarise  our  impressions. 

♦       ♦       ♦ 

Professor  Hali/s  paper  was  well  received.  It 
was  well  read,  and  elicited  some  pungent  criticism, 
especially  with  reference  to  his  comparison  of 
societies  with  great  departmental  stores  such  as 
Harrod's  and  Selfridge's.  In  our  opinion,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  point  of  analogy  between  them, 
and  it  is,  in  our  view,  largely  a  waste  of  time  to 
institute  comparisons.     The  only  point  of  contact 


is  in  very  large  cities,  and  the  co-operative  move- 
ment is  strongest  in  the  provincial  towns  and  rural 
districts  of  the  countr\'.  Ajjart  from  the  references 
to  the  great  departmental  stores,  the  paper 
abounded  with  good  things,  and,  generally,  was 
very  practical.  The  points  with  reference  to  divi- 
dend as  the  chief  factor  in  bringing  trade  to  the 
societies  were  well  discussed,  and  the  suggestion 
of  meeting  nniltiple  competition  by  no-dividend 
stores  was  interesting,  but  not  convincing  '  In 
our  view  the  distributive  society  must  make 
greater  efforts  to  have  a  disposable  balance,  or  the 
members  will  leave  it.  Our  task  is  to  cut  down 
expenses,   and   increa.se  the  di\"idend  as  a  result. 

♦       ♦       ♦ 

The  afternoon  session  was  eminently  practical 
and  helpful.  The  readers  and  authors  of  the  paper, 
Messrs.  Pickup  and  Banister,  were  well  received. 
Both  gentlemen  were  well  able  to  deal  with  their 
subject,  "  Dividends,  Reserves,  and  Depreciation." 
The  questions  of  how  to  meet  the  present  difficult 
position  re  the  use  of  reserves  and  the  continuance 
of  methods  of  depreciation  were  well  discussed. 
Both  the  writers  recognised  the  well-nigh  impos- 
sible task  of  keeping  prices  down  and  maintaining 
at  the  same  time  what  the  members  would  call  a 
reasonable  dividend.  The  best  and  most  con- 
vincing suggestion  was  the  maintenance  of  all- 
round  attraction  to  our  stores  by  good  window- 
dressing,  right  prices,  judicious  advertising,  and 
efficient  service  in  our  shops. 

It  was  recognised  on  all  hands  that  the  day  of 
large  dividends  was  gone  for  ever.  vSocieties  must 
cast  about  in  other  directions  for  motives  and 
impulse  towards  our  movement.  Much  was  said 
about  the  evils  of  credit  in  certain  districts,  and  our 
Welsh  friends  spoke  freely  of  their  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties. We  are  quite  sure,  without  drawing 
invidious  distinctions,  there  was  matter  enough  in 
the  secretaries'  paper  for  another  day's  profitable 
discussion.  ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  next  Business  Conference  should  take  place 
in  Bristol  rather  than  Cardiff.  It  would  be  a  much 
better  centre,  seeing  it  has  to  serve  both  west  and 
south-west,  and  the  attendance  would  be  appre- 
ciably larger  on  account  of  the  lessened  expense 
in  travel  for  the  majority  of  the  delegates. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  closing,  we  .should  hke  to  say  we  missed  the 
presence  of  our  old  colleague,  Mr.  Gent  (Radstock), 
who  has  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the  C.W^vS.  in 
the  Newcastle  area.  At  our  last  meeting  we  took 
formal  leave  of  him  with  the  heartiest  expressions 
of  goodwill  for  his  future.  We  can  see  that  C.W.S. 
decrease  in  the  northern  area  disappearing  !  Who 
can  doubt  it  ?  W.  A.  Wilkinson. 
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A  MEETING  of  the  West  of  Scotland  branch  of  the 
Managers'  Association  took  place  in  the  dining- 
rooms,  Morrison-street,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Alexander  Montgomery  (Paisle)*  Equitable 
Society),  chairman  of  the  Association,  presided, 
supported  by  ^Messrs.  Huggan  and  ]\r Knight. 
After  the  minutes  of  former  meetings  had  been 
read  and  approved,  a  general  discussion,  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman,  took  place  on  the  paper 
by  Professor  Hall  which  was  discussed  at  the 
recent  Trades  and  Business  Conferences.  Mr. 
MontgomerA-  said  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
paper  was  its  recognition  of  the  nniltiple  menace. 
Co-operative  societies  were  not  doing  the  trade 
which  they  should  be  doing.  Perhaps  other  traders 
were  saying  the  same  thing,  for  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  money  was  not  so  plentiful  as  formerh'. 
At  any  rate,  they  had  to  realise  that  in  the  future 
they  would  never  be  able  to  make  the  profits  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  the  past. 

Mr.  M'Ghie  (Burnbank)  said  there  was  another 
subject  which  was  important  at  the  moment,  and 
that  was  the  investigations  which  had  been  going 
on  recently  with  reference  to  the  dangers  of  tinned 
meats  and  the  position  in  which  societies,  parti- 
cularly small  societies,  might  find  themselves  if 
action  for  damages  were  taken  against  them.  He 
would  like  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  asked  whether  it  would  net  be  possible 
to  insure  against  this  danger. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  executive  committee 
should  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  Smith  (Kilmarnock)  said  matters  would  be 
easier  for  managers  if  directors  would  co-operate 
with  them  in  their  work.  Co-operative  societies 
had  handicaps  which  multiple  firms  do  not  have 
to  the  same  extent,  and  transport  and  credit  were 
two  of  these. 

Mr.  Scott  (Alloa)  emphasised  the  need  for  uni- 
form methods  of  compiling  statistics  in  the  move- 
ment. The  movement  needed  to  have  statistics 
carefully  worked  out  and  tabulated  so  that 
expenses  could  be  compared.  Greater  care  would 
have  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  stocks.  It  used 
to  be  thought  sufficient  if  draper\'  stocks  were 
turned  over  twice  a  year.  This  was  imposing  a 
heavy  charge  for  interest.  Furniture  and  boot 
stocks  ought  to  be  turned  over  at  least  four  times 
a  year.  He  did  not  think  it  possible  to  work 
special  shops  in  the  movement,  as  members  would 
rather  go  elsewhere  to  purchase  than  be  seen 
going  into  these  shops.  Co-operative  societies 
had  lost  trade  in  margarine  largely  because  of 
the  carelessness  of  their  employees  in  not  turning 
over  the  trade   often   enough.     Margarine   ought 


to  be  renewed  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  no  society 
with  a  bakery  need  keep  it  longer  than  three  days 
in  a  shop.  One  mistake  which  the  movement 
was  making  at  present  was  that  of  cutting  the  price 
of  bread.  There  was  no  one  to  compete  against 
them  in  bread  ;  therefore,  they  should  sell  at  the 
regulation  price  and  cut  the  price  of  articles  where 
competition  was  keen.  The  onh*  way  in  which 
the  multiple  shop  could  be  beaten  was  by  selling 
at  the  same  or  lower  prices.  Co-operative 
managers  had  often  a  difficulty  in  regulating 
expenses,  for  there  were  societies  in  which  the 
committees,  as  soon  as  building  restrictions  were 
removed,  rushed  recklessly  into  erecting  buildings, 
as  if  the  boom  was  to  continue.  These  buildings 
were  a  heavy  weight  on  the  expenses  of  the 
societies,  which  managers  had  to  bear,  for  there 
was  not  the  trade  necessary  to  finance  them. 
Co-operative  managers  had  not  the  power  to  say 
to  their  committees  :  "  No,  you  must  not  build." 
The  multiple  firms  only  rented  shops,  and  often, 
small  shops  at  that,  and  had  little  or  no  transport 
expense.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  contention, 
was  that  multiple  shop  competition  could  be  met 
and  was  being  met  where  the  right  methods  were 
being  adopted,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  adopt 
the  right  methods  while  members  insisted  on  hav- 
ing large  dividends.  It  did  not  pay  to  keep  men 
who  had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  a  society  when 
they  got  past  their  best.  In  other  firms  the 
services  of  such  men  would  be  dispensed  with. 
They  could  not  do  that  in  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, but  his  experience  proved  that  not  only 
could  they  be  pensioned  off  but  that  it  paid 
societies  to  do  so  and  put  alert  young  men  in  their 
places. 

Others  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were  Mr. 
Miller  (Kilbarchan)  and  Mr.  M' Knight  (Irvine). 


It  cannot  be  expected  that  an  auditor  should 
have  the  knowledge  required  to  value,  say,  the 
stocks  and  other  assets  of  Harrods,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  P.  and  O.  Company  on  the  other 
hand  ;  he  must  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  some- 
body else.         — The  "  Stock  Exchange  Gazette." 

♦       ♦       ♦ 

The  Adult  School  Lesson  Handbook  for  1923 
states  that  on  Sunday,  October  28th,  adult 
scholars  will  discuss  the  subject  of  "  Co-opera- 
tion." In  preparation  for  this  discusion,  the 
Handbook  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  co- 
operative movement.  Its  compilers  are  careful 
to  point  out,  however,  that  "this  lesson  is  not 
an  advertisement  of  the  C.W.S.,  but  seeks  to 
give  an  actual  example  of  a  great  principle  in 
practice." 
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If  you  happen  to  be  an  employee  of  the  Scottish 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Ltd.,  and  acce])t 
nomination  for  a  vacancy  on  the  Wholesale  board, 
yon  must  resign  your  position.  This  procedure 
is  unnecessary  in  any  other  firm.  As  a  means  of 
restricting  the  choice  of  the  shareholders,  this 
example  of  shabby  and  inconsiderate  treatment  l)y 
a  democratic  institution  is  without  parallel.  The 
process  of  elevating  a  capable  employee  to  the 
directorship  as  a  reward  of  service  is  qiiite  common 
amongst  capitalists,  from  whose  clutches  our  law- 
givers are  hoping  to  escape.  One  ex-employee  is 
at  present  walking  the  streets  awaiting  the  result 
of  an  election,  and  will  still  probably  require  to 
endure  months  of  idleness.  We  dare  to  lift  our 
voice  and  make  appeal  to  the  sovereign  people, 
and  hoj^e  that  such  a  rude  conception  of  treatment 
will  immediately  be  swept  aside. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

Preferential  treatment  in  the  payment  of 
bonus  by  a  certain  tobacco  company  is 
receiving  some  attention  from  co-operative  officials. 
For  no  apparent  reason  this  payment  is  refused 
in  many  cases,  and  managers  resent  the  arbitrar}- 
and  almost  abrupt  method  of  doing  business. 
What  is  permissible  in  one  case  is  permissible  in 
every  place  where  similar  conditions  prevail. 
We  are  satisfied  that  a  certain  turnover  is  not 
necessary,  as  comparatively  small  societies  receive 
bonus,  whilst  large  societies,  in  the  same  area, 
are  sometimes  refused  without  explanation.  If 
ever  there  was  a  case  for  joint  action  and  collective 
bargaining  this  is  one.  At  the  very  worst  no  harm 
could  result  from  united  effort,  and  ver>'  handsome 
returns  would  in  all  probability  accrue.  At 
this  time,  this  phase  of  the  question  cannot  be 
ignored.  ,   ,   ^ 

Professor  Hale's  paper  is  receiving  careful 
attention  from  the  West  of  Scotland  executive. 
In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  W^m. 
Scott,  the  president  and  secretary  are  meeting  the 
Scottish  Section  and  discussing  the  subject  of 
sectional  conferences  to  read  and  popularise  the 
ideas  contained  in  the  paper.  Another  excellent 
suggestion  has  been  made  and  adopted.  It  is 
felt  that  a  small  committee  naight  condense  the 
paper,  choose  the  fundamental  principles  appli- 
cable to  all  societies,  and  publish  a  handy  manual 
therefrom  for  the  use  of  officials.  Specimen  state- 
ment forms  could  also  be  included  in  this  book, 
and  form  a  basis  for  a  general  commencement. 
vStatistics  which  are  to  be  of  use  must  be  uniform. 
At  present  diverse  methods  would  mean  recon- 
ciliation of  statistics,  and  few  officials  have  the 
necessary  leisure  for  that  kind  of  work. 


The  idea  of  a  uniform  balance  .sheet  is  cjuite 
reasonable,  but  the  idea  of  establishing  uniform 
rates  of  profits  and  expenses  in  any  detail  is  cjuite 
impossible.  The  large  city  societies  commence 
with  a  big  handicap  so  far  as  conditions  of  service. 
rents,  rates,  and  taxes  and  general  expenses  are 
in  comparison.  In  some  ])rovincial  towns  again 
the  competition  is  extraordinarily  keen.  That 
equalises  matters  in  a  way ;  but  whilst  city 
societies  have  high  expenses,  they  have  often  a 
better  margin  between  wholesale  and  retail  ; 
whilst  the  provincial  societies  will  have  lower 
expenses,  but  a  smaller  margin  between  wholesale 
and  retail.  A  host  of  general  differences  must  be 
recognised,  and  the  adoption  of  a  imiform  basis 
of  computative  statistics  will  be  most  valuable  to 
every  official.  These  reveal  at  tlie  same  time  our 
weaknesses  and  our  strength.  It  is  a  pity  that 
most  of  our  efforts  in  this  way  should  be  broad- 
casted in  order  that  rivals  can  copy  and  improve 
on  our  original  ideas. 

♦       ♦       ♦ 

Insurances  of  various  kinds  are  popular.  We 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  collective  scheme  for 
the  N.U.C.O.  has  had  such  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion. Candidates  for  admission  from  thirty  years 
to  sixty-four  years  of  age  are  potiring  in.  Some 
of  us  are  pondering  the  question  :  When  does  a 
person  cease  to  be  insurable  ? 
♦   ♦   ♦ 

We  extend  our  congratulations  to  our  esteemed 
vice-president — Mr.  T.  M' Knight  (Irvine  and 
Fullarton  Society) — who  has  secured  the  rights  of 
a  patent  which  prevents  the  objectionable 
"  leathery "  character  of  the  bottom  crust  in 
loaves  baked  in  draw-plate  ovens.  Like  all 
successful  patents,  it  is  simple  and  durable,  and 
supplies  a  link  hitherto  missing  in  the  baking  of 
bread  by  the  modern  oven.  In  addition  to  helping 
to  produce  a  better  loaf,  the  patent  will  be 
beneficial  in  a  number  of  ways.  Managers  and 
bakers  have  alwa3^s  studied  the  oven,  but  Mr. 
M' Knight  discovered  that  the  defect  was  created 
after  the  bread  left  the  oven.  His  "  carrier 
board "  prevents  the  re-absorption  of  heat,  and 
helps  the  expulsion  of  noxious  gasses  and  steam. 
Mr.  M' Knight  has  certainly,  by  his  clever  patent, 
helped  to  improve  the  flavour  and  increase  the 
hygienic  qualities  of  our  every-day  bread.  In  our 
opinion  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  inven- 
tion will  come  into  general  use. 


In  renewing  his  subscription,  a  constant  reader  tells 
the  editor  :  "I  have  pleasure  in  sending  herewith  my 
yearly  subscription  to  the  '  Co-operative  Official.'  I 
rind  this  a  most  interesting  and  valuable^  'pubhcation. 
and  alwavs  look  forward  to  the  monthly  is.sue." 
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ENSLAVEMENT  OF 
LABOUR. 


By    JEAN    JAURES. 


vSociAUSTS  believe  that  the  present  form  of 
property-holding  divides  society  into  two  great 
classes.  One  of  these  classes,  the  wage-earning 
class,  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  other,  the  capitahst, 
a  sort  of  tax  in  order  to  be  able  to  live  at  all  and 
exercise  its  faculties  in  any  degree.  Here  is  a 
multitude  of  human  beings,  citizens  ;  they  possess 
nothing  ;  they  can  live  only  by  their  work.  But 
in  order  to  work  they  need  an  expensive  equip- 
ment, wliich  they  ha\'e  not  got,  and  raw  materials 
and  capital,  which  they  have  not  got. 

Another  class  owns  the  means  of  production, 
the  land,  the  factories,  the  machines,  the  raw 
materials,  and  accumulated  capital  in  the  form  of 
money,  and,  naturally,  this  capitalist  and  possess- 
ing class,  taking  advantage  of  its  power,  makes  the 
working  and  non-owning  class  pay  a  large  forfeit. 
It  does  not  rest  content  after  it  has  been  reim- 
bursed for  the  advances  it  has  made  and  has  re- 
paired the  tear  and  wear  of  the  machinery.  It 
levies,  in  addition,  year  after  year,  and  indefinitely, 
a  considerable  tax  on  the  products  of  the  workman 
and  farmer,  in  the  form  of  rent  for  farms,  ground 
rent,  rent  of  land  in  the  cities,  taxes  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  industrial  profit,  com- 
mercial profit,  and  interest  on  .stocks  and  bonds. 

Therefore,  in  our  present  society,  the  work  of 
workers  is  not  their  exclusive  property.  And 
smce,  in  our  society,  founded  on  intensive  pro- 
duction, economic  activity  is  an  essential  function 
of  ever\-  human  being,  as  work  forms  an  integral 
part  of  personaUty,  the  wage-earner  does  not 
own  his  own  body  absolutely.  The  wage-earner 
alienates  a  part  of  his  activity,  that  is,  a  part  of 
his  being,  for  the  profit  of  another  class.  The 
rights  of  man  are  incomplete  and  mutilated  in 
him. 

He  has  hardly  left  the  factory,  the  mine,  or  the 
yard,  where  part  of  his  effort  has  been  expended 
in  the  creation  of  dividends  and  profits  for  the 
benefit  of  capital,  he  has  hardly  gone  back  to  the 
poor  tenement  where  his  family  is  huddled  to- 
gether, when  he  is  face  to  face  with  another  tax, 
other  dues,  m  the  shape  of  rent.  And  besides  this. 
State  taxation  in  all  its  forms — direct  taxation  and 
indirect  taxation— pares  down  his  already  twice- 
diminished  wage,  and  this  not  only  to  provide 
for  the  legitimate  running  expenses  of  a  civilised 
societ>',  and  for  the  advantage  of  all  its  members, 
but  to  guarantee  the  crushing  payment  of  interest 
on  the  pubUc  debt  for  the  profit  of  that  same 


capitalist  class,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  armament 
at  once  formidable  and  useless. 

When,  finally,  the  wage-earner  tries  to  buy,  with 
the  renmant  of  wages  left  to  him  after  these  inroads, 
the  commodities  which  are  necessities  of  daily  life, 
he  has  two  sources  open  to  him.  If  he  lacks 
time  or  money,  he  will  turn  to  a  retail  dealer,  and 
will  then  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  cum- 
bersome and  unnecessary  organisation  of  inter- 
mediar}^  agents  ;  or  else  he  may  go  to  a  great  store, 
where  over  and  above  the  direct  expense  of 
management  and  distribution  he  has  to  provide 
for  the  profit  of  lo  or  12  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested.  Just  as  the  old  feudal  road  was  blocked 
and  cut  up  at  every  step  by  toll  rights  and  dues, 
so,  for  the  wage-earner,  the  road  of  life  is  cut  by 
the  feudal  rights  imposed  upon  him  by  capital. 
He  can  neither  work  nor  eat,  clothe  nor  shelter 
himself,  without  paying  a  sort  of  ransom  to  the 
owning  and  capitalist  class.* 

And  not  only  his  life,  but  his  very  libert}', 
suffers  by  this  system.  If  labour  is  to  be  really 
free,  all  the  workers  should  be  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  management  of  the  work.  They  should 
have  a  share  in  the  economic  government  of  the 
shop,  just  as  universal  suffrage  gives  them  a  share 
in  the  political  government  of  the  city.  Now, 
in  the  capitalist  organisation  of  labour,  the 
labourers  play  a  passive  role.  They  neither  decide, 
nor  do  they  help  in  deciding,  what  work  will  be 
done  nor  in  what  direction  available  energies 
shall  be  employed.  They  are  the  "  hands  "  of 
the  capitalist,  only  required  to  put  into  execution 
the  schemes  that  capital  alone  has  decided  on. 
And  the  wage-earner  accomplishes  these  enter- 
prises, planned  and  willed  by  capital,  under  the 
direction  of  chiefs  selected  by  capital.  So  that 
the  workers  neither  co-operate  in  determining 
the  object  of  the  work  nor  in  regulating  the 
mechanism  of  authority  under  which  the  work  is 
performed. 

In  other  words,  labour  is  doubly  en.slaved,  since 
it  is  directed  toward  an  end  which  it  has  not 
willed  by  means  which  it  has  not  chosen.  And 
so  the  same  capitalist  system  which  exploits  the 
labour  power  of  the  workman  restricts  the  liberty 
of  the  labourer.  Thus  the  personality  of  the  wage- 
earner  is  lessened  as  well  as  his  substance. 


They  (the  idle  rich)  live,  in  the  main,  upon 
the  portions  of  the  national  product  which  are 
called  rent  and  interest,  by  the  legal  guarantee 
to  them  of  the  fruits  of  the  labour  and  abstinence 
of  others,  transmitted  to  them  without  any  merit 
or  exertion  of  their  own.— John  Stuart  Mill. 

•Editor'^  Note  :    Evidently  M.  Jaures  failed  to  talce  note  of  the 
econonaic  value  of  consumers"  co-operative  societies. 
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A    CENTURY    OF    ECONOMIC 
STRIVING,   1821  — I92I. 


This  is  a  happy  title,  because  it  so  fitly  describes 
the  contents  of  the  book.*  The  subject-matter  is 
the  liistory  of  the  Larkhall  Victualling  Society,  and 
the  neatly-bound,  handy  little  volume  is  the  cen- 
tenary souvenir  of  that  society,  which  last  year 
completed  one  hundred  years  of  useful  service  and 
proudly  celebrated  the  fact.  Mr.  Bulloch,  in  the 
preface,  modesth'  terms  himself  the  editor  of  this 
work,  but  we  should  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due,  and  call  upon  him  as  author  to  receive  due 
share  of  the  plaudits. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  Robert  Owen,  so 
near  a  neighbour  of  the  I^arkhall  pioneers,  should 
have  found  liis  most  congenial  followers  amongst 
the  English  workers,  whilst  the  Scots,  perhaps  more 
independent  and  hard-headed,  preferred  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation.  Whatever  the  reason 
was,  methods  certainly  differed,  and  the  t3^pe  of 
society  so  well  represented  by  lyarkhall  was  almost, 
if  not  quite,  unknown  in  England. 

In  plain,  straightforward  language  we  learn  of 
the  trials  and  struggles  of  the  band  of  stalwarts, 
eighteen  in  number,  who  for  fifteen  years  carried 
aloft  their  standard  of  self-help.  As  the  author 
says,  "  we  have  here  no  record  of  brilliant  deeds," 
but  the  steady  radiance  of  willing  service  and 
effort  is  not  less  valuable  than  ephemeral  glory. 
The  Earkhall  members  each  bought  their  {i  share 
and  paid  in  their  is.  entrance  fee.  Was  it  this 
example  that  made  the  later  Rochdale  co-operators 
also  pay  is.  entrance  fees  ?  To  ensure  steadiness 
in  its  members  the  young  society  admitted  only 
heads  of  famihes  to  membership,  but  even  then 
confidence  came  slowly,  and  trade  was  not  brisk 
enough  to  pay  either  dividend  or  balance  to  the 
shareholders.  Exactly  so  did  the  Rochdale 
pioneers  struggle,  and  it  cannot  be  without  sig- 
nificance that  many  of  the  Rochdale  pioneers  and 
all  the  lyarkhall  pioneers  were  hand-loom  weavers. 
The  system  of  dividend  on  purchases  was  unknown, 
apparently,  to  the  Ivarkhall  men,  for  close  examina- 
tion of  their  methods  of  trade  lead  us  to  these 
conclusions.  The  Victualling  vSociety  was  a  low- 
price  store,  and  credit  was  allowed  to  its  members. 
When  confidence  was  evident  and  trade  steady, 
from  1838,  profits  were  made  on  sales,  and  a 
member  in  debt  had  that  debt  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  profit  due  to  him.  A  member  who  was 
clear  had  the  amount  of  profit  given  to  him  in 
provisions.     There  was  no  special  allotted    period 

•  "A  Century  of  Economic  Striring  :  A  History  of  the  Inception, 
Aspirat'ons,  and  Personalities  of  the  Liarkhall  Victualling  Society," 
by  Robert  Bu  lock.    Printed  by  the  S.C.W.S.,  Glasgow. 


of  trading,  but  if  trade  seemed  good  a  i)rofit  would 
be  declared. 

There  are  many  interesting  notes  on  the  increa.s- 
ing  variety  of  goods  sold,  but  from  the  beginning 
beer,  porter,  and  spirits  were  an  inqjortant  part 
of  the  trade  done.  In  the  1870's  the  real  difficulties 
of  credit  trading  were  more  and  more  manifest, 
and  stringent  limitation  of  the  amount  of  credit 
allowed  improved  matters  for  a  considerable  time. 
Not  till  1892  was  the  society  reconstructed  on  lines 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  societies  in  mem- 
bership with  the  S.C.W.S.  That  meant  several 
changes,  amongst  them  the  surrender  of  the  drink 
licence  and  the  payment  of  di\'idend  on  purchases. 
The  early  members  did  not  concern  themselves 
with  either  educational  or  social  reform  ideas,  and 
the  special  educational  fund  had  no  part  in  their 
allocation  of  profits,  rior  were  they  concerned  with 
safeguarding  their  interests  by  registering,  for  it 
was  not  until  1864  that  registration  was  effected 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  matter  stricth'  relevant  to  the 
"history,"  there  are  interesting  accounts  of  notable 
citizens,  of  local  poets,  local  industries,  sports,  and 
pastimes.  The  appendix  carries  no  sting  in  its 
tail,  but  offers  rather  invaluable  supplementary 
evidence  of  the  business  capacity  of  the  founders 
of  the  Larkhall  Society.  Altogether,  a  book  for 
the  co-operator  to  use  as  a  great  store  of  knowledge, 
as  a  fine  record  of  early  co-operative  achievement. 

E.  M.  F. 

WAGE  REDUCTION  AT  IPSWICH. 


The  Committee  of  Ipswich  Society  gave  notice 
of  their  intention  to  reduce  officials'  wages  by  5 
per  cent.  The  General  Secretary  met  the  com- 
mittee on  October  loth,  and  in  stating  tlie  case  lor 
the  officials  took  up  the  attitude  that  the  reduc- 
tion was  not  warranted,  as  the  society  Avas  mean- 
time paying  less  than  is  paid  elsewhere  by  agree- 
ment. He  also  argued  strongly  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  both  sides  if  an  agreement  for 
the  regulation  of  wages  based  on  turnover  could 
l)e  arrived  at,  and  in  support  of  this  contention 
submitted  a  scale  which  he  considered  to  be 
appropriate.  He       furthermore       suggested, 

with  the  view  to  giving  the  committee 
thne  to  examine  his  proposals,  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  postponed  for  a  period.  The 
committee,  after  considering  the  various  points 
which  had  been  submitted,  agreed  to  postpone 
the  proposed  reduction  for  three  months  on  the 
understanding  that  negotiations  would  be  con- 
tinued with  the  i'iew  of  fixing  up  a  wages  scale 
leased  on  turnover.  A  further  meeting  will  be 
held  as  soon  as  the  committee  have  formulated 
counter-proposals. 
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N.CMA    PRESIDENT   HONOURED. 

Mk.mbkrs  of  the  N.CMA.  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  Mr.  C.  \V.  Nc\\1h>1c1  \managcr  of 
W'okiii.^  Society,  and  jiresitlcnt  of  the  National 
Co-operative  Manatrers'  Association)  was  rcccntly 
prcsei:ttd  with  a  hanilsonic  pift  frt)ni  the  nieni- 
hers  «»f  ihe  stKiety,  at  their  recent  iiuarterly  meet- 
ing, to  mark  their  re-cognition  of  his  twenty-one 
years'  serx'ice  with  the  scxnety.  The  gift  con- 
sisted «>t  a  handsome  King  James  silver  tea  set 
and  salver,  the  latter  suitably  engraved. 

The  president  of  the  society  (Mr.  \V.  Chewter), 
in  making  the  presentation,  stated  that  Mr.  New- 
Uild  joined  the  society  on  F'ebruar\'  25th,  1901. 
The  character  of  the  gift  was  designed  to  conple 
Mrs.  Newlx)ld  with  Mr.  Newbold  for  valnable 
assistance  given  by  her  in  earlier  days,  as  her  help 
had  b'jen  of  extreme  value  to  the  society.  On 
behalf  of  the  members,  he  wished  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newlxild  long  life  to  enjoy  their  gifts. 

Mr.  .A.  W.  Best  (general  committee)  and  Mr. 
\V.  A.  Hart,  J. P.  (secretar>-  of  the  society),  spoke 
<»f  Mr.  Newbold's  characteristics,  and  told  how 
valuable  his  ser\icc-s  had  been  to  the  society  dur- 
ing the  past  tv.enty-one  years. 

Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  S.  Whitbourne  (late  president 
of  the  society),  and  Mr.  Frank  Bethell  (Messrs. 
Bethel!  and   Swannell)   also  spoke,   after  which 


Mrs.    Newbold  was  presented  with   a  beautiful 
l)ouquet. 

Mr.  Newbold,  in  responding,  said  that  he  had 
given  of  his  best  in  the  interests  of  the  society. 
He  was  proud  of  the  growth  and  development 
that  liad  taken  place  luider  his  managership,  and 
should  continue  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  society. 


DuKixNG  the  year  ending  December  31st,   the 
membership  of  the  National  Union  of  Clerks  was 
reduced  from  33,949  to  14,204. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

]\1a\v  reports  and  articles  which  should  have 
been  ])ublished  in  this  issue  have  been  crowded 
out  owing  to  lack  of  space.  They  will  appear  in 
the  Jatuiar\"  issue,  which  will  be  published  early 
in  I9'3-  ♦   ♦   ♦ 

All  readers  of  this  journal  will  deeply  regret 
that  .Mr.  C.  W.  Swingler,  grocery  buyer  and 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  vSociety,  is  so  un- 
well that  he  has  been  obliged  to  take  a  three 
months'  rest.  Mr.  Swingler  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  active  leaders  of  the  N.C.M.A.,  he  is 
also  a  valued  member  of  the  editorial  committee 
of  the  "  Co-operative  Official,"  which  owes  much 
CO  his  untiring  energy  and  -valued  support.  Co- 
operative officials  in  all  parts  hope  that  he  will 
soon  be  fit  to  resume  his  duties. 
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CARRIAGE   PAID. 


BOXES   FREE. 


C.W^.   TERMS. 


BIRMINGHAM    and    BRIERLEY    HILL. 

Telephom     Central,  6432.  Telegrams  .   "  Baxterian/' 


i    MARSH   &   BAXTER    LIMITED,    j 

!  BIRMINGHAM    and    RRIERLFV     Ull  I  I 
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EACH  FOR  ALL 

AND 

ALL  FOR  EACH 


THIS 

WELL-KNOWN 
CO-OPERATIVE 
BRAND 


MEN'S 
BOOTS 


IS     A     GUARANTEE     OF     QUALITY 
AND    RIGHT  LABOUR    CONDITIONS. 


MADE  BY 


The   CROMPTON    BOOT 
Manufacturers  •  Limited, 

"I    &    U  "   Works, 
DESBOROUGH. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PRINTING 
SOCIETY  LTD. 

Eslablished  in  Balloon  Street,  1869. 


Registered  Office :  New  MouNT  St.,  MANCHESTER 
Town  Office :  67,  Corporation  St.,  Manchester 


PRINTERS,  STATIONERS, 
AND   BOOKBINDERS. 

SHOP  PAPERS,  BAGS,  &c. 


The  Most  Up-to-date  Check  System 

"FIELDING- WOOD." 

Also   "  ECCLES,"  "  CLIMAX,'   and  others. 


"SIMPLEX  '   SYSTEM,    for    Penny    Banks 

ENQUIRIES  INVITED. 


These  are  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  Goods  we  supply. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to  quote  for  any  style  oi 

quantity  of 

Paper  Bags,  (machine  or  handmade),  Carrier  Bags, 
Boxes,  Wrapping  Paper,  Billheads.  Memoran- 
dums, Ledgers,  Customers'  Books,  Van  Delivery 
Books,   &C.,  &c. 

Prices  and  Quotations  from  : — 

HOVIS   PUBLICITY  WORKS, 

MACCLESFIELD. 
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JW  tde  ^lant  in  tde  bakery. 

TRAVELLING    OVENS. 

DRAWPLATE    OVENS. 
PORTABLE   OVENS. 
PEEL   OVENS. 

DOUGH    MIXERS. 

DOUGH    DIVIDERS. 
DOUGH    MOULDERS. 
AUTOMATIC    PROVERS. 
THOMSON'S    HOT   PLATES. 
CAKE    MIXERS. 
CAKE    DEPOSITORS. 


WRITE  US  FOR   FULL  PARTICULARS   OF  YOUR   REQUIREMENTS: 


JOSEPH  BAKER  SONS  &  PERKINS  LTD., 

Bakery  Department:    WESTWOOD    WORKS,    PETERBOROUGH. 

Telegram* :"  PIONEERS,   PETERBOROUGH." Telephone:   PETERBOROUGH,  501. 

Head    OfTice :     KINGSWAY     HOUSE,     KINGSWAY,     LONDON,     W.C.  2. 


Sole  Sales  Agents  jor  DAVID    THOMSON    LTD.,    EDINBURGH. 
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